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We have arrived at a neiw century and a new millennium which deserve a 
celebration, that was witnessed with euphoric frenzy on many parts of globe re- 
cently. But after the initial euphoria, it is lime to tackle the multiple challenges that 
this new century is characterised with. Some are new and are a reflection of this 
fast changing world while some are chronic in nature and are legacies of our past. 
In this year book we have probed on some of the challenges of the new century, 
that our nation faces in our todays and would likely to face in our tomorrows, if we 
as a nation do not woke up to those challenges very soon. 

The cover story of our yearbook is very pertinent to the beginning of a new 
century. Here brief but relevant accounts of some of the outstanding personalities 
of (he (wentieth century are given. They were/are among the miniscule few great 
men and women who have enabled millions of ordinary people like us to live in a 
much more comfortable, more informative, more knowledge based, more enriched 
world which is also much more small than it was ever before. 

In the national network section we have provided exhaustive study material 
on Indian polity, Indian economy, geography of India elc. At the same time, we 
have given an overview of the important national level events of..1 999 which would 
facilitate in giving us a quick glance over the last year's §Qg!p'-^1iffcal and eco- 
nomic scenario. 

The cultural mosaic section of this yearbook would be particularly useful for 
those who want to know India better, with a broader perspective. The essence of 
pluralistic culture of India has been presented to our readers, which we are sure 
would enrich their information base and illuminate their interest on India. 

We have incorporated some relevant topics on Science and Technology that 
comprise exhaustive articles, explanations of various scientific phenomena and 
terminologies and also a broad overview of latest developments in the field. The 
material on Information Technology in particular is very much appropriate for our 
knowledge based age. 

Overall, we have made a sincere attempt to present this yearbook as an 
extraordinary reference material for the researchers, as a reservoir of knowledge 
to stimulate the interest of the discerning readers and most importantly, as a 
singular storehouse of relevant information for the students of various competitive 
examinations. 

We hope, our multiple endeavours would find their respective successes 
through the satisfaction of our readers. We ardently thank all our contributors, 
researchers and advertisers, without which this mammoth exercise wouldn’t have 
been a reality. 

Lastly, we welcome all our readers to a new millennium. We at Chronicle 
hope this new century and the new millennium brings peace, prosperity, and above 
all, happiness for everyone in the globe. 
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In the cover story, we have briefly 
discussed the great works of some of 
the greatest personalities of the 
twentieth century. They, with their 
stupendous genius, extraordinary. 


creative urge and superhuman 
endeavours have not only made a 
difference to our lives but also managed 
to change the perspective of millions of 
lives. Together, they made the twentieth 
j century, what it was. We have 
however, have to confine the scope of 
this article within the spheres of science, 
I literature, arts, politic, icons and sports 
i because of the paucity of space. 
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225.00 

Competitive Examinations 

80.00 

General English for Competitions 

150.00 

■ijwP|i<s mtm f|^ 

120.00 

R.S. Aggarwal & Monika Aggarwal 

Objective General English 

T. Saran . 

200.00 

Precis Writing and Drafting 

60.00 

^TRra 

H.C. Mahajan 

50.00 

Modern Essays 

REASONING 

75.00 

R.S. Aggarwal 

Rs. 

Logical Reasoning 

Advanced Non Verbal 

50,00 

Reasoning (Hindi) • 

A Modem Approach to Verbal & 

70.00 

Non Verbal Reasoning 
(Also available in two parts) 

300.00 

tisn inri 

110.00 

• 
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COMPLETE GUIDES 
K.L, Kumar 

YouTlTiteriievi S5.00 

G.DMaheshwari 

A Complete Guide to Career Planning 75.00 
R.S. Aggaiwal & Deepak Aggarwal 
A Comprehensive Guide for M.C.A, 


Entrance Examination • 165.00 

NUMERICAL ABILITY 
R.S. Aggarwal 

Mathematics for M.B.A, Entrance 
Examination 150.00 

wancHtR 110.00 

iiittn ^ f»i) 125.00 

arcfmt^m (utrniMi tTfai ^ f^) 110.00 

QuantitativeAptitude 125.00 

An Advanced Approach to Data Rs, 

Interpretation 45.00 

Arithmetic (Subjective and Objective for 
Competitive Exam.) 125.00 

ObjectiveArithmetic 130.00 

Mathematics for CDS EnLExams. 135.00 

Mathematics for NDA Ent. Exams. 1 35.00 


R. S. Aggarwal & Deepak Aggarwal 
Mathematics for M.CA EnLExam 125.00 

REFERENCE BOOKS 
Vishnoo Bhagwan & Vidya Bhusan 
IndianAdministration 150.00 

ATextbookofPublicAdministration 120.00 

S. N. Sen 

Europe&TheWor1d(1789-1945) 175.00 

xiRa 5jn ifctfra; ■•rtH ^i<pr 125.00 
B.L Grover 

A NewLook at Modem Indian History 120.00 

R.Dutt & K.P.M. Sundharam 

Indian Economy 200,00 
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i. A. s: 


For a brilliant guidance and 
conducive atmosphere for Civil 
Services Exams. 

Subjects offered : G.S., Essay, History, 

Pub. Admn., Geography, Pol. Sc., Chemistry, 
Anthro., Sociology, Psychology, Botany, 
Zoology, Maths, Physics & Pali Literature. 

^ S^LIEDT FEATURES ❖ 

Team of time tested specialists for every 
j offered subject. 

I ❖ Separate classes In English Hindi medium 

❖ Classrooms Library fully Air-conditioned 

❖ Hostel 8.. Library facility, separately for 

Boys and Girls 1 

For prospectus please send Rs; 30/- by MO/DD to 

CHANAKYA I. A. S. 
ACADEMY 

A/42-44, Manushree Building, Commercial Complex, 
Dr. lAukherjec Uagar, (Kingsway Camp) Delhi-110 009. 
U Phone : 765 3240, 765 2337 Telefax : 765 2625. 
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X he tvs'entielh century, v/hich has just been 
transported into the realms oi history was 
characterised v/ith the most cataclysmic social, 
economic and political upheavals, ever witnessed 
in mankind's civilisation process. At the same time, 
the twentieth century is characterised by great 
inventions and path breaking discoveries vrhich 
not only altered the course of our lifestyle 
significantly, but has also changed our perceptions 
about the universe drastically. The stupendous 
developments in communication, specially within 
a span of a few decades, have now made our 
world a global village and inroads made in the 
arena of medical science have significantly 
reduced human suffering and enhanced the 
longevity of the people. An undesirable byproduct 
of this however, is the alarming rise in global 
population, shovdng no signs of abatement. 

Nesv ideas and formats in literature and art 
v/hich developed during the last century, broad- 
ened the zone of human sensibilities whereas at 
the same time, many established notions in the 
realms of painting, architecture, literature, sculp- 
ture etc. did svitness a slow erosion of critical ac- 
claim and popularity. Many new philosophical 
schools and thought patterns emerged in the last 
century, which not only challenged our long held 
conventional beliefs but also managed to change 
them to some extent. 

Twentieth century v/as also the century of 
gross inequalities, rampant human rights violations. 


chilling genocides and large scale wars whict 
physically and as well as emotionally decimater 
an entire generation beyond repair. The vrars, spe 
daily the World War 1 and 11, not only took toll o 
millions and millions of priceless lives, made mil 
lions invalids but also left a permanent scar in thr 
psyche of those vriro survived them. These lone 
drav/n out wars could be classified as one of the 
worst v/rongs of the just past twentieth century 
and its perpetrators (for e.g. Hiller, Mussolini etc] 
the worst villains. Partition of India and the Viet- 
nam war v/ere other two prominent examples ol 
enormous human tragedy. 

The tv/entielh century had witnessed a 
plethora of outstanding personalises in myriad 
fields who had left an undeliable mark on the glo- 
bal sphere. Here we propose to discuss in brief 
the achievements of a ‘select’ group of this al- 
ready select dub of great personalises of the twen- 
tieth century. There is no denying Sie fact that 
many worthy names may have been excluded from 
our list, primarily due to paucity of space. Our list 
is far from being an exhaustive one but is o.nly an 
attempt to give a glance to the svho’s who of the 
twenSeth century. Among them, physidsls like 
Enrico Fremi, Max Planck, novelists Tike Ernest 
Hemingway, H.G. tVells, poets like Robert Frost, 
statesmen and stateswomen Ske Robert f.tugabe 
and Golda Meir, musicians like Pandit 
Ravishankar, philosophers like Erica Jung etc. 
desen/e a special mention though sadly for us. 
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because of space constraint they coufd not make 
it to this d’slingiiishsd of !hs distingufshed" list 
Here I want to mention a small but signifi- 
cant gomt, ! am considering only those names 
v.ho have had mads, by and laroe. a posim 
rmpacf on the hventieth century global civiiisalion 
that could bo constnied as seminal in nature 
^orefore. no question of including H.tier, Idi Amin' 
biai.n etc. anso. ' 



Science 

Albert Einstein; 
(1879-1955) Undou- 
btediy, fhe greatest 

scientist of the twen- 

t'sth century, he was 
an embodiment of 
b'limate genius v.'fto 
fcvofulionised the 
conventional con- 
cepis pertaining to 

^-Cd ttre b:-c 3 .mn '’•^'Hoiogous 

fn doing 

''^^'S'ermng our long 

c'hvr'sp.Hej.;-;^ the 

stVe h inns ;;.;^‘"'"'^''"''’5n«onagio- 

i'c^'d'd h-; v.o-y ''■t’'ch also 

ft theory of rela- 

f ■•-'Y that ! mo a.nd 

horn d"o,re; f^'^nt. Viewed 

rreca: c- ; ■'^qr'ir^g tme. 

rn -frnmal 

■'■•■i by his 

=--h^;^cfp:^;r;7''^«vo-y.,he 


of the relationship behveen matter and energy 

According to this equation, the energy that can be 

St a g^en body is equfl to“ 

0 fnh. h- ? speed 

of light which IS the fastest energy or fhino^ 

vertSr ^=30 be con- 

eTSt irf 

-■ gy t.ere considered separate entities but 

SS-f f energy are 
.ndms,b,e and one is simply another facet S the 

«‘y can be 

®^prGSS6d 3s 3 nhiincnnhil 



manv universe and helped 

Nobel^ptn awarded the 

in 4?on pST’ ^ 

phys S orn,?r Sweetest 

18^S Si' h'-'"®'' " Aoti' 

cent p' ^ Changed the con- 

was visuahspH h m ® deterministic one as 

i ieffn 

PioneenhgphysScTstvhff'^^'’^®^^ ^ 
Princip-es of oS? ' ° '"I'S'^stively appiic-d the • 
of atom. Thp ptnimi ^ '^echanics to the stmeture 
faaMaied our unrfp T ° envisaged, 

imme-nsety He subatomic parlicte 

oacleasSiMtc^ near a 
If the cleciroT- ^y/^®.‘‘^''^cpccifcpositic^^ 

do so only throunh Pccilion, they couW ' 

ration of nuctaar nh^: ^^rture gene- 

dc-'vCopme.nt of ’i’c way for 

v.'on thp Mobel Prize in^Ph immensely. He 
— 'C Phys'cs, m 1922. 
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"’’’I Marie Curie: (1867-1934) One of the great- 
scientific brains of the 20lh century, she won 
Nobel Prize for Physics in 1903, along with 
‘'t®!" husband Pierre Curie, for their discovery of 
'^~-adim. The discovery of radium challenged many 
' 'cnventiona! theories on composition of matter and 
-%d far reaching applications on various branches 
■ iiy science, such as microbiology, geology, genet- 
rs-bs, chemistry, physics etc. Most importantly, ra- 
■Sfium made significant contribution to the develop- 
-■i'Tent of cancer research. However all this was 
rt'ipt enough for her unfathomable scientific zeal 
crfind brilliance. She also won another Nobel prize 
1911, this time for Chemistry. She became the 
ififfst person to win two Nobel prizes. Her entire life 
xfSias guided in the pursuit of science. She cease- 
j-rissly worked for cancer prevention and treatment 
1 her later years and ironically, it claimed her. 
■^f:tihe died of leukemia in 1934. 

Edvrin Hubble: (1889-1953) He was the 
j-;r.erson who made the adolescent science of 
astronomy make a quantum jump into maturity. 
;^;,;^e broadened our sphere of understanding 
fj;:Timensely by proving that our universe is much, 
,j-;puch beyond the domains of Milky way - the 
' lalaxy in which our Solar System belongs to. 
',::dubb!e v/as the first to realize the then astonishing 
..;::futh that the Milky Way is just a miniscule dot in 
'^-he universe which actually comprise millions and 
I.;;nillions of galaxies. 

His other major discovery is still more and 
j.'.'.nspiring. He proved to us that the universe is 
'^^^.ixpanding! He showed by peering through his tele- 
i^; :Kope into the realms of universe, that the farther 
; j' lvray a galaxy is from earth, the farther it is racing 
;,:ftway v/hich construes that the universe is expand- 
r.,:'ig. His pathbreaking discovery paved the way lor 
celebrated 'big bang’ theory about the origin 
< universe. 


Alexander Fleming: (1881-1955) He was 
the discoverer of Penicillin who revolutionised 
medical science. His penicillin became one of the 
most powerful infection fighting agents ever to be 
invented in the entire civilisation process. It can 
be termed as the 'master drug’ which gave a great 
boost to the treatment of bacterial injections. His 
invention conquered mankind’s chronic diseases 
which had been plaguing it since ages such as 
syphillis, tuberculosis, etc. The invention of peni- 
cillin also spurred the development of pharma- 
ceutical industry on a global level which started 
churning out panacea of synthetic penicillins to 
counter the age old pernicious ailments of human 
beings. Life became much more safe after 
Alexander Fleming. He won the Nobel Prize in 
1945 for Medicine v/hich he shared with Florey 
and Chains. 

Watson and Crick: (1928- , 1916 - ) They 
were the firstjs) to give us an insight into the se- 
crets of life. James Watson and Francis Crick, 
tv/o gifted molecular biologists, figured out the 
structure of DNA in 1953. It is double helix. DNA 
molecule is the most basic unit of life and genes 
comprise of them. Genes in turn determine the 
basic characteristics such as intelligence, emo- 
tional expression, peculiarities etc. of human be- 
ings. For this discovery they were awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1962. It was confirmed that DNA 
carried the hereditary information of life. 

This significant discovery which facilitated 
in unravelling some of the secrets of life and paved 
the way for mushrooming of genetic engineering 
as a branch of science, made Watson and Crick 
one of the enduring scientific icons of the hventi- 
eth century. After Watson and Crick's ground 
breaking discovery, understanding the enigmas of 
genetic process was greatly facilitated. They worr 
Nobel Prize for their research in 1962. 




Jonas Saik: (1914-1995) The man who 
invented the polio vaccine, rightly deserves a place 
among the greatest scientists of the twentieth 
century. Thottgh many chemists and 
microbiologists v/ere racing to create a polio 
vaccine, prominent among them being Albert 
Sabin, he v/as the first to reach the goal and 
received global recognition. The Salk vaccine 
proved to be a panacea for millions of children for 
try being exposed to it they were now perennially 
protected from the menace of polio. 

Sigmund Freud: (1856-1938) Though he 
was the recipient of the most eulogistic accolades 
and the most harsh condemnation, there is no 
denying the fact that this controversial figure is 
regarded as the father of psychology. He 
transformed the subject from intelligent guess 
work to systematic and logical study. His 
memorable v.-ork. The Interpretation alDreatns\% 
Sv'l being treated as the fountainhead of modem 
psychology. His basic idea of psychoanalysis is 
that sexual drives are the most potent and 
the most ultimate of all the drives pertaining 
to human nature and in a person's unconscious 
state hasher sexual and other aggressive drh’es 
stnjgg’e with theh defenses tor supremacy. He 
a’:o dcf--d the popiar bc-fiet that erotic drive starts 
at adolescence. According to him, it starts at 
rn’ancy itself. Ho made a singular division of 
!:jm,an mnd 'into three parts wbeh he termed as 
i'.f. Ego and S'upetcgo. Freud made mankind lace 
many unxm'ortab'e t.mths and laaTlated many 
rmong us h haw.ng a better understanding of 


him global acclaim among the scientific • 
nity. Though confined to a wheelchair due to 
degenerative nenre disease, his super brain 
scanning the enigmas of hitherto < ' ■ 
domains of universe to enrich our sphere of 
edge about the vast unknown beyond our ■ 
prehension. He presently holds the Issao 
chair as Lucassian Professor at Cambridge 
versity. His celebrated book is A Brief ‘ 

Time which sold 5.5 million copies. 

Thonws Alva Edison: (1847-1931) He 
the original man of inventions. He invented 
electric bulb, the transmitter and receiver for 


ce'.Tr 


Shr-phen Ks-v.ldng; (1942 - ) Regarded by 


ri] telegraphic system 
' phonography and ' . 
candescent lamp 
many other things. . 

was also instruments 

making the still ’ i 
move which c . 
gave birth to motion; . 
tures. One of the ; 

neering inventors of all times, he made our 



t ■»s 

LjL_fc.c.=S 


startlingly different from that of the nineteenth 
the preening centuries. And also much more ■ ■ 
forlabfe, enjoyable, enriching and small. 


Literature 


many as the greatest theoretical physicist 
s'nre A'rri’l E.'C.ste'n, he has so.to re.markable 
re.Tm cf as'.'cphys’cs. Ws work on 
a-'d trU- crc,at on o! umlverse have won 
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James Joycce: (1882-1941) He is ' 
regarded as one of the most influential tweniie*| 
century literrateurs. He began his literary cam^ 
with Dubliners but with A Portrait of the Artist 3Si 
Young Man (1916) he established himself in 
literary circles. His most famous novel L 
(1922) is singular in both content and formal 
is being widely regarded as the greatest work 
fiction in English language in the 'C 
century. Though he never got popularity, * 
axta-m for his semnal masterpieces never • ' 
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■ II. His other prominent works are Finnegans 
Vake (1931) and Exiles (1918). He not only gave 
in exact portrayal of his contemporary Irish soci- 
ity, he also developed a new style of presenfa- 
ion characterised v/ith his innovative use of En- 
jlish language. The universal philosophical insights 
imbodied in his work also have a perennial qual- 
ty and have the potency to transcend all man 
nade boundaries. 

T.S. Eliot: (1888-1965) The most influential 
)oet in English language of this century, he was 
nstrumental in making modem poetry what it is. 
though bom in the U.S.A. he 
)ecame a British subject in 
1927. He also converted him- 
>elf to Anglo Catholicism and 
tis later v/orks Four Quartets 
[1935-1942) and Ash Wednes- 
day (1930) embodies his reli- 
gious concern. Howeover, his 
eternal masterpiece The 
V/asteland (1922) was created much before all 
this. This great poem of modem poetry reflects 
Ihe barrenness of modem life. The Wasteland is 
v.idely regarded as the most important poetic work 
in the English language for the twentieth century. 
As an essayist too, his contribution was far from 
negligible to the world literature. Through his lucid 
prose, he voiced major concerns of the twentieth 
century wtih uncommon profoundity. He was 
awarded Nobel Prize in 1948. 

Ayn Rand: (1905-1982) The founder of the 
‘Objectivism’ philosophy, she shook the literary' 
world with her groundbreaking work Fountainhead. 
Through this volu.minous fiction she tried to portray 
her view of an idea! man who in her novel struggles 
for his identity in an imperfect world, which 
worships mediocrity and convential thinking and 
opposes any innovation. An avid believer in great- 


ness of individual and free enterprise she eluci- 
dated her philosophy further in “Atlas ShniggerT. 
These h-ro mammoth works made a lasting dent 
in not only the literary world but also among the 
thinking of many reflective men and women. Her 
other important works are Anthem, Capitalism-The 
Unknovm Ideal, For the new intellectual etc. After 
her, modem western literature was never to be 
the same again. 

Somerset Maugham: (1874-1965) One of 
the greatest British writers of all times, he handled 
novels, short stories and also plays v/ilh equal 
dexterity. He has been known as a master of irony 
and cynicism, which he indulged in occasionally 
and which enhanced the greatness of his works. 
His 01 Human Bondage infuses autographica! el- 
ements with fiction beautifully and his The Razor's 
Edge, Moon and the S'lxpence projected univer- 
sal values concerning passion, anguish and free- 
dom of expression of iconoclasts and mavericks 
in the society. Theater, Liza of Lambeth, Cakes 
and Ale etc are his other prominent works which 
influenced and enthralled millions of common read- 
ers and thousands of literary critics, around Ihe 
globe. 

R. Tagore (1861-1941) : He was a poet, 
novelist, dramatist, essayist and short story' writer 
of international stature. 

He created his own 
brand of music- the 
Rabindra Sangeel and 
virtually infused the 
then novel idea of mod- 
em art in the Incfan arts 
scenario. Definitely the 
most famous and the 
greatest literary' figure 
of lnd '3 of the twenti- 
eth century, he sing'e 
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bandodly e/alted intfan Kcralure to great heights 
and placed it in the arena o! international litera- 
ture, Through his seminal vrorV-s he showed uni- 
versal philosophical values which time cannot 
wither. His most prominent work is Gitanjaii, for 
which he was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1913, 
(being the first Asian to do so) Home and the 
IVorld, Cora, Sonar Tari. Raja, Katpana, Shesher 
Kabila etc. He also wtole nal'onal anthems lor 
India and Bangladesh. No modem Indian v/riter. 
ho'.vever modem, could deny his all pervasive in- 
fluence in hisTver works which helped to introduce 
west to the essentials o! Indian culture. 

W.B. Yeats; (1865-1939) It would not be an 
overstatement to term him the greatest Insh poet 
and play .'.'right. He was a prominent figure ol Irish 
Horary renaissance and hs early works vrete an 
amalgam of elements of symbolism, and intense 
nat'ona'-.sm In (•ater years his genre moved to 
ghjC'cal realism His Sa'Ung to Byzanlim. The 
Tever. The second coming. The IWnd Amorjg the 
Reeds contain some ot the greatest verses ever 
written in tr,e Er,g':sh language, His prominenl dra- 
mr't owor'f.sare T7ie Countess Ca(/i,'een, The Land 
of Heart's Desire. The Hour G'ass elc. He re- 
o-i'.ed the Nobel Pnze m literature In 1923 which 
was an ideal ai'm'nafon ol his illustrious literary 
ca'cer, 

Jean Paul Sartre; (1905-1930) A leading 
f rjf.;h-ed ot CTistent'a'.sl ph''osophy, his writings 
captun;- He p.-;ter,n'.at human d temmas. His works 
p’C-;--ct >’>’ r/s'.'daa! as a tonet/being with a sense 
o! rc:.nco:.b’',t/. moving in a meaning'ess uni- 
sc-e. Hr. com ide.a ts that indi'-sduals have the 
I'c'-'dam to ct'OT'-e and every cho-ce has a price 
f .S-O-.-. -.-d y.;t!i it. H-o hHijerrced contemporary 
wo't-j imm.snsely. Hs major works arc 

-;7 and .Vo-r'njress Frss. The Respectful 
Frxr.ne, Hvjsea. Tire Ag-i of Reason etc. He 

f 


v;as awarded Nobel Prize in 1964 vrhlch he i 
dined. 

George Bernard Shaw; (1856-1950) f 
dramas not only dominated the first-half ol I 
201h century literature but also left an indeS 
influence for generations to come. The iri 
playv/right introduced topical concerns in ! 
dramatic v/otks and pepped them up with in 
and v/it. Many of his plays are apparently deligh 
satires ol the then prevalent society in U.K. 
their inherent universality enable them to be 
apt comment on every so called civilised soc 
of conlemporaiy times. The way he satirised 
conventional romantic altitudes about love and 
in his celebrated play Arms and the Man i 
lesson for every playwright. He was awarded N< 
Prize in literalure in 1925. His other promk 
works are Candida, Androcles and the L 
Pygmalion, Man and Superman, Major Bari 
etc. What Joyce has been lo twenlielh cen 
novel, what Eliot has been to modem poeti 
identical lo what Shaw has been to drama. 

Gabriel Garcia Marquez: (1928 - ) 
founder ol magic realism, he is regarded as 
of the most potent exponents of modem w 
literature. Though ho is a Columbian writer 
• the transcending quality of his literature cro; 
ail geographical boundaries and has had t 
acclaimed world over. Tho chief exponent o! 
writing style ol magic realism, he made a deci 
presence in ihe post World War II literalure, V 
out him, the post V/or!d V/ar II literary v/ortd w 
have been incomplete. His prominent novels 
Love in Ihe lime of Cholera, One Hundred V 
of Solitude, etc. Won the Nobel Prize in 1961 
Virginia V/oo!f: (1882-1941) She was 
one v,ho made experimental f ction popular ■ i--'' 
the average readers. She is widely hailed as i, 
nx>st inlemationa! woman v/riter o! th'S cenlixy 
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She also had feminist elements in her writings 
and is a much admired name in the genre of femi- 
: nist literary criticism. Her major novels are Mrs. 

Dolloway, To the Lighthouse, Between the Acts, 
' Orlando, A Room of One's Own etc. Her Orlando 
is a classic case of experimental fiction where a 
, person lives a given time frame as a man and 
then another frame of time as a woman. 

Arts 

{IViusIc, Painting, Dance) 

: Pablo Picasso: (1881-1973) This Spanish 

j painter who had made France his home, has been 
^ acknov/ledged as one of the greatest painters of 
; all times. He was one of the prominent founders 
^ of modem art and is undoubtedly the most impor- 
,, tant painter of the twentieth century. His artistic 
; works have left a sig- 
; nificant impression on 
^ numerous modern 
. painters and his 
myriad styles, each of 
I them singular in na- 
ture, formed major 
j edifices of modern 
, art. His career was 
usually demarcated in 
; four distinct periods knov/n as 'blue period’, ‘rose 
period', 'periods of analytical cubism' and 'syn- 
' thetic cubism'. He founded the idea of cubism 
where objects and human beings are represented 
in the form of cubes. This facilitated his idea of 
■ expressing multiple viewpoints. Guernica, Old 
> Woman, The Old Guitarist etc. are some of his 
' world famous paintings. In later life, he turned to 
i sculpture, ceramic and graphic arts. Through his 
art, he many a times voiced the concerns of his 
indomitable spirit against the upsurge of fascism, 
f.' Salvador Dali: (1904-1989) One of the 


leaders of the surrealist school of painting, he de- 
veloped 'paraonic critical' method where he liber- 
ally used Freudian imagery. His paintings could 
carry several meanings and identities. For example 
in his The Metamorphosis of Narcissus, Narcis- 
sus can be viewed either as a figure or as a rock 
formation. Very few could express the expressions 
of the subconscious mind better than Dali. 

Anna Pavlova: (1881-1931) One of the 
greatest dancers of all time. This Russian balle- 
rina made her debut in 1899 in St. Petersburg. 
She made her London debut in 1910 and from 
there on, her fame knew no geographical bound- 
aries. She made many world tours and every^vhere 
she enthralled audiences with her spellbounding 
fluid movements and grace on the stage. The 
Dying Sawn is the most famous of her scintillating 
perfomiances. 

Yehudi Menuhin : (1916-1999) Probably 
the greatest violinist of the twentieth century, he 
was bom in the U.S.A., to a Jewish family. He 
made his debut in San Francisco, at the age of 7 
and very soon became a world renov/ned figure 
in the field of music. His first concert at Berlin 
look place when he was few days short of thir- 
teen. He travelled all over the world winning acco- 
lades and admiration of millions through his out of 
the world violin performances. Founded Yehudi 
Menuhin school of Music at Surrey, England. He 
played with all the musical greats of his time in- 
cluding our own Pt. Ravishankar and till last, de- 
spite being a great western musician, remained 
an active promoter of Asian music. This great vir- 
tuoso, who took British citizenship during his later 
years, received honorary knighthood in 1965. He 
was bestowed with the title of Lord in 1993. De- 
spite his love for classical works, he remained a 
tireless experimentor with different repertoires. 

Martha Graham: (1894-1991) Modern 
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dance owes immensely to this American lady who 
was" probably the greatest choreographer of the 
hventielh century. She is also being regarded as 
one cl the greatest dancers of the modern hmes 
and an eminent teacher of dancing tc-chnique. Her 
v,'orV.s embodied highest level of theatrical quality. 
She had evolved and developed her own tech- 
n'-qjo ol dance and in that Held she was a pioneer 

in many ways. She foun- 

t j ded her company in 1926 

• choreographed more 

J than 150 worVs. Many ol 

\ her works have tremen- 

/•'iS dous conlrib'jlion to the 


"’Ci 

K-j '.V, grovrth ol modem dance 

[vr \’'il V form. She also nurtured 

A/'/r / hrany leading iumlnanes 

fj ol western dance in this 

j G century and had a'so her- 

I aided important artistic 

frj'vic Oarcugh her co"aboralion with leadng art- 
iVi and cc-T.p<}:o'S. Alter the world was endowed 
V. 'h he' dancing gen. us. choreography was never 
L’>' seme rica n. It was much mote mature and 

Zub'n Mc-hta; (1930 • ) He is one o! the 
rj.c:'. fmnetd mue.cal conductors ol the cemuty. 
Ti;r. insea bem ir. js clan is the cond'jctor ot the 
v-.i j rer-cv.re a lime! Pr.’'r-,aTO.nic Oxivastra and 
r. Ycb Fr/n-iir-sn : Orchestra. He had given 




songvmter, composer and singer shot into lime- 
light by making his great music, a potent weapon 
to voice social concerns of the 60's. Very soon 
the appeal of his songs crossed geographical 
boundaries and became the song ol every inci- 
vidual in every nook and corner of the world, who 
has the courage to think differently. Many of tvs 
songs, regarding attitudes towards life are truly 
universal in content and refreshing in form and 
treatment. His enduring legacy made not only an 
undeliable influence among his conlemporaries bii ^ 
also on the next generation of pop musicians. 
Dylan’s Blown in the Wind is his most famous 
song wh'ch opened the eyes of an entire genera- 
tion ol alienated American youth to the futileness 
of war. He also made a deep and profound influ- 
ence on folk and rock music and still remains a 
cult figure in the f eld ol western music. His influ- 
ence has been recently manifested in a speaaJ 
branch of modern Bengali songs - the 
Joevanmukhi Gaan, which tlirives on projectiTig 
day to day life experiences and perceptions o! life 
in general with unconventional perspective and 
insight. 


Politics 


cr'dVng pc rtc-Tr-^rvcc-s tcurvd the g'obc- 
r/: i".-; r;‘, c-ly fiwc.cn'oq hs absolute 
^•'-7 s - ir.bc'cxs c! the western music 

‘ t rr:,1.; v-r. ty (nr. 

f-* f r (;■■■' Cut cc-rpo't.cns. 


Sir Winston Churchfll; (1874-1965) Be- 
sides being a peerless statesman he was also a 
good soldier^ and a 


Robert Zimmerman) 
(i . -1 - ) V, -.-I chert epen r‘ 3 Qcc.sde he 
i-l'e te'cep: ;r,c m the west 


vlrfd War II fe'lped 
; 'he allies win a dec-.- 
sivo war agairist the 


rch.ty Ame-hcgn 


axis. He was un- 
doubledly one of the 
grealesl heroes d 
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the world during the World War II. When out of 


office from 1929 to 1939, he issued repeated warn- 
ings of the threat from Hitler's barbaric aggres- 
sion and when he at last replaced Neville Cham- 
berlain to become the Prime Minister of England, 
he showed his true mettle. His stirring oratory, 
shrewd diplomacy dynamic leadership and his 
steadfast refusal to make any compromise with 
Hitler made him a cult figure. Without his leader- 
ship the v/orld might have been a much worse 
place to live in with Nazi barbarism ruling the roost. 
His revaluation of the pound and his handling of 
the general strike of 1926 was though controver- 
sial, was innovative. He was twice elected Prime 
Minister of England (1940-45, 1952-55) and be- 
sides that also wrote several biographies, histo- 
ries and memoirs. He won the Nobel Prize for 
literature in 1953. Moreover, he was also a good 
soldier during his salad days. He fought in India, 
Sudan and South Africa and earned his reputa- 
tion as a fighter before embarking on an all time 
great political career. Truly, this great statesman 
of all times was also one of the most multifaceted 
personalities of the twentieth century v/ho shaped 
a nation’s future, created great literature and fought 
hard battles. 

Theodore Roosevelt: (1858 - 1919) His pe- 
riod of Presidentship of the U.S.A. (1901-09) is 
characterised by many far reaching reforms. He 
was instmmental in mushrooming of the culture 
of entrepreneurship in the country. From 1906 on- 
wards his progressive reforms aimed at facilita- 
tion and regulation of big businesses. His revolu- 
tionary Pure Food and Dmg Act helped curtail the 
prevalent malpractices in the food industry. He 
also pioneered conser\'ation legislation and was 
the man behind the construction of the Panama 
Canal. He gained immense popularity due to his 
handling of Spanish American war. His astute 


diplomacy and timely mediation helped to end tl 
Russo Japanese war and for this he won the Not 
Prize for Peace. Definitely one of the greatc 
statesmen of twentieth century. 

Ho Chi Minh: (1890-1969) This Vietnai 
ese nationalist leader was one of the greaU 
political figures of the world. In 1911, he left Vii 
nam and lived in U.K., France, the LI.S.A. Lat 
he shifted to Moscow and in 1930 founded tl 
Communist party of Indochina. In the midst 
World War II, he returned to Vietnam and led tl 
Vietnamese movement for independence. His vi 
iant exploits against the Japanese made him 
cult figure. After the Japanese withdrawal Vir 
nam became independent with Ho Chi Minh hea 
ing the republic. However, French tried to ga 
control which resulted in the French Indochina w 
where he managed to dismantle the French col 
nial regime from his country. He became the fir 
President of North Vietnam after Vietnam v/i 
divided in the Geneva Conference (1954). Evr 
in later years his unflagging spirit led him to fig 
a fierce battle with the U.S. supported gover 
ment of South Vietnam which eventually ended 
1975 with a North Vietnamese victory. He r. 
mained a true socialist and the champion of If 
underdogs till his last day and his spirit that cou 
withstood constant struggle is a source of inspiri 
tion for many. 

Margaret Thatcher; (1925 - ) One of tf 
most prominent politicians of the post V/ortd W; 
Hera. She is the first woman 
prime minister of U.K. 

Elected in 1959 to Parfia- 
ment, she rose to become 
the Prime Minister in 1979. 

She belonged to the Corr- 
ser\'ative Party. She can be 
credited with reviving the 





sagging UK. economy of the eariy 80’s by her 
bo'.d poHcy of increasing privatisation. Her eco- 
nomic and pofficat polices can be clubbed together 
as Thatcherism which eventually made U.K. again 
a power to reckon v.ith in the global political map. 
She also mads a bold step to regain the Falkland 
is'ands from Argentina when Argentina seized it. 
She governed U.K. from 1979 to 1990 at a stretch 
and thus became the longest serving British pre- 
mer of the 20'.h century. She won three succes- 
sr/o c'Dclion wctories. Despite her slightly dictato- 
rial Et^e of functioning, she achieved an enduring 
popularity among her peers and the common 
masses in general. 

Mao Tse Tung; (1893 ■ 1976) The harbin- 
gc,' of th,e revolmion in China which culminated in 
iS-9, ho IS being regarded as one of the greatest 
pc’ : K!l personalities of the hvenlreth century He 
was the f o-under of the People’s Republic of China 
.nd was nst.mmenta! in build ng of the Red Army. 

’*^2 orighat membe.'s of the Chi- 
wcc Cc.mmua’sl Party and became one of its 
his famous Long 
great communist revofu- 
^ Ch’na from feudal- 

characferisc-d by many 
Great Leap ForsJ 
I (1953) fel fiat on its face 

end CO.J' j 

de3:rc-d c-biectve of ush- 
^^‘^3 ^"cnornx Ofovilh. 
M s Cultural Revolution 
(IS'jo-Bn) was an c-guahy 

P'C-g-am-rr. des'cne-d to 
curge the p, 



corruption and revitalise its basic institutions. The 
revolutionary Red Guards allied v/ilh the army to 
launch a scathing offensive against the so called 
burgeois elements in government and cultural 
sphere. The Cultural Revolution only led to wide- 
spread violence and anarchy and led to the fall of 
many top ranking Communist party officials such 
as Liv Shaoqi. 

However, besides all this, Mao Tse Tung’s 
immense contribution in transforming China from 
a backward, feudalislic state to a modem nation 
which is a force to reckon with in the international 
sphere would not go unnoticed in the annals of 
history. He was instrumental in making China fil 
for the twentieth century. 

H.K. Gandhi: (1869 • 1948) A former 
barrister, who practised in London and South Af- 
rica, he vrent on to become the leading fight of 
India’s stmggle for freedom against the British rule. 
His unique form of struggle for independence 
which was based on his central treatise of non- 
violence, not only took India by storm but also 
created ripples around the globe. Many luminar- 
ies and leading exponents in their chosen fields 
became his ardent admirers. Among them G.B. 
Shaw and Albert Einstein deserve special men- 
rion. He was the ultimate voice in Indian National 
Congress though not being a formal member of 
the party. 

He used his unique 
technique of Satyagraha 
[resistance through non-vio- 
Isnt means] in the Non-Co- 
operation movement in 
1920-22. HisCiwI Disobe- 
dience Movement (1930 - 
35) bears Lhe same influ- 
ence wh’ch was his guiding 
philosophy. His last of the 
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epic mass movements The Quit India Movement 
(1942) ultimately broke the resolve of the mighty 
British empire to continue mling India. A tireless 
crusader against untouchability and an avid sup- 
porter of agrarian based economy, he was the 
chief architect of India's freedom. Though many 
of his ideas regarding too much stress on village 
economy and abhorrence for machines etc. have 
major conceptual flaws v/hich if implemented in 
totality would have taken India centuries back, 
there is no denying the fact that v/ithout Gandhi 
an independence struggle would not have that po- 
tency. He played a pivotal role in unifying a di- 
verse and often conflicting India into a modem 
nation with a common cause of freedom from the 
British rule. He withdrew from politics after India’s 
independence and in 1948 was assassinated by 
a fanatic named Nathuram Godse. 

V.I. Lenin: (1870-1924) He was the man 
v/ho first gave a practical shape to Marx’s theory 
vrhen he pioneered the formation of the world’s 
first socialist state after the success of 1917 revo- 
lution. He was one of the major forces behind the 
formation of U.S.S.R. He was interested in Marx- 
ist studies since his early youth and for agitation 
he was exiled in Siberia in 1895. In 1900, he along 
with his wife, left for W. Europe and there he came 
in contact with eminent socialists. He founded Bol- 
shevism and returned to Russia at the outbreak 
of 1905 revolution. However, he left in 1907 and 
continued to evoke socialist ideologies through his 
writings. He became a pivotal member in the so- 
cial democratic party politics in the Western Eu- 
rope. In 1917, he returned to Petrograd (later 
known as Leningrad) and led the Bolsheviks to 
overthrov/ the provisional government of Kerensky. 
Thereafter, he managed to establish the first so- 
cialist state of the world in the form 'of U.S.S.R. 
He was the first to create something akin to 


dictatorship of proletariat, as visiualised by Mi 
Hov/ever, in later years he understood the soi 
economic perils of total state control that soc 
ism entails, and in this regard he announced 
New Economic Policy (NEW) in 1921 to boost 
economy. His celebrated book Imperialism, 
Highest Slate of Capitalism shows his convict 
about the immediate failure of capitalism and 
concept of a revolutionary party very lucidly. I 
a thought provoking and ground breaking wotl 
the field of socialist literature. 

Nelson Mandela: (1918 - ) TTiis la\v 
turned politician was the pivot of the African f 
tional Congress, v/hich v/as the most potent vo 
against the oppression unleashed by the apr 
held regime of South Africa. He was very mt 
influenced by the philosophy of Gandhi and i 
plied Non-Co-operation strategy in South Afrii 
in his stnjggle to give the blacks a rightful place 
the society. Even 26 years of imprisonment 
subversion and sabotage charges (1964-90) fail 
to erode his unflagging commitment to fight agair 
the racist regime. In 1990, he was released frc 
the prison and the ban on the ANC was liftr 
largely because of international pressure. He th 
led ANC to the portals of power and gave Sol 
Africa its first non-racist democracy. He becan 
the first black President of South Africa in f.1; 
1994. He resigned “ 

from the party and re- 
tired from the public life 
this year, after g’lving 
the evil of apartheid a 
mortal blow. Nelson 
Mandela is being re- 
garded as one of the 
chief protagonists in 
the struggle of the 
blacks for digniry. 
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popular among the 
masses and as well as 
the classes. His enduring 
popularity Is largely be- 
cause of his incredible 
pov/er to portray univer- 
sal truths, often poignant 
and cruel, in the midst of 
his funny antics. This 
gave his millions of audi- 



oppressed blacks and 
facilitated in making the 
U.S Jir. a mere equal so- 
ciety than ever before. 
His voter registration 
drive in Selma, Albama 
was particularly famous. 
He was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1964 for 
Peace. His work in the 



ences the unique experience of multiple emotions; late 60’s to the opposition of the war in Vietnam 
they were and still are laughing and crying, often economic discrimination was also noteworthy 
at the same time, vriiile v/atching his masterpieces Beatles : (John Lennon 1 940-80, Paul 
v/hich are truly benchmarks in the history of cin- Cartney 1942- , George Harrison 1943 - and 

ema. Some of his greatest films are Crtylighls chard Starkey 1940 - ): This rock music gn 

(1931), Modem Times (1936), Great Dictator took the world by storm vrithin a few years o 
(1940), Wd (1921), etc. The fact that most of his af™al at the international stege. They all belon; 

films were made in the silent era, did not limit his to the Liverpool, U.K. Their stage presence, tl 

appeal and many of them evoke emotions v/hich creative music, their passionate lyrics swaye 

transcend alt the artifiraa) barriers created by man- '■'t^ole generation to their tune and made tl 

kind. He was not only a great entertainer and a Sroop an icon in hue sense of term. They do 

filmmaker but also a philosopher in his ov/n right, f^ted the v/orid of rock music from early 60s 

Martin Luther King Jr: (1929 - 68) This ^t)s and made numerous albums. The grr 

American clergyman and civil rights leader de- broke in 1971, and John Lennon, the figurehs 

serves a place among the greatest of heroes of world famous rock group, was shot dear 

the twentieth century. Though he lived only 39 ® crank, in 1980. 

years in this world, yet he managed to leave it as Gates; (1956 - ) This President s 

a much better place to live in, particularly for the Microsoft Corporation is the wori 

blacks. He shot into global limelight by his year richest private individual at present He has b£ 

long boycott (1955-56) against the segregated bus holding this distinction for the fourth consecut 

lines in Montgomery v/hich gave the blacks a po- y63r. His fortune is a phenomena! S 62.25 b:!! 

tent voice of protest to centuries of oppression but it is not simply that v.tiich made him an ict 

against them. It was followed by a plethora of R® became an icon and the most popular n 

nonviolent marches and demonstrations for blacks' model for the 90 s youth through his rags to rich 

rights. He set up Southern Christian Leadership story-a true story of exceptional genius and 

Conference that became a pivot for organising turistic vision which made him the richest in 

such massive protests v;hich stirred the global vidua! from a nobody, v."thin a short span 

conscience and awakened millions. He infused h ’>'0 decades. This high school dropout hp 

the dream of a more equal world among many spired a sizeable section ol o ur net generation 




XC como'Jlor as tnsir futute. B:'i Gates h been 
iastrurnente! in ma’^ing us ani;e at Uio intatma- 
lion age IMougti (cv&'.u’.ionising sotfnarc indusiiy. 


Ecto-e the aniva! c! D Gnter. the sottv/aie indus- 
\r] was at I’s ia'ar.sy. tJav; it is a giant with intmito 
pO''‘S'ai'-'hes fsr the tuhjre, 

Lr.dy Diana; {t9Gl • 1937) St.o was the 
(iaagti'f'f c’ the 9;ti East c! Spencct and martiod 
rtinsn Cnatias a! Etitain in 1921. From there on 
c,t;e had been I'ogg’ng the head'incs quite (fc- 
fTJvnt’y. Hor t'a'rbo'/a.sl st/lc, her elegance, her 
lu'nu'ta'js mnnl-ed I'lfi. Iter ad'ji'ereus attatrs and 
t-rr p!' '•r.thtcp'; v.'odn rr.ade her a Citaascro ol 
^ rred a. She was Espara'.od (tC'm Cteilcs in 
?, d vc'ccd 'J\ 1933 and d-cd in s car crash on 
; .31. 1937, in a le;c:i:h attempt to escape the 
■pcj'a.’.’f The v.o’tj v.oiild fcmsmber her as 
f-e f'l'-r, ! sat on d gnsco .and st/to, as the tote 
r.y-j fv m'lny wc-mcn c( the 99's and as a regal 
! : ;/ V. "1 rro', ts.vsrdi the pi glit of comttton 
r..'n nod women. 


l.'et'.'et j.scV.sofr. (1959 • ) The most (a- 


r f-sp iscn o' cv t me:, h;: .songs hove bo- 
a cf ffcsti'te ct m'''ons ot teenagers 
r j-r: '.‘.e wod-j )!? a ,a performer on 

re-’;;':! c is it.f.' ccn'eit. He ha-s to’d more than 
t'/.i ■■■■, t VrSi oh is niany t'mes more Ih.an 
r.r. (.-'.-..f,- y, Hs rrsst (arrio'ijs a''jum 
■•'ice-pesao'ik-.a'neacrnze. 
E' i,"' * D:''j l.as ,a'so H‘>'en the 

t.,- sn'm. h s rr.js'; ir, an ur.oc.Tmon 
r- a, S',"-; -air.; {/o, i.-r* and ro-ot,. Bcsslcs be- 
''lal ’".■'.'■o.'.ritT:!' s,'.!cn:,a;sn. h'sdanc- 

,V1 '■ O ■; r.'f: ,-,'71 Ortras'rf.- 

.-'v! r ' -s; ; ;•! r-T.-r,*:;:/-,. to l.-j, (.fi. 
■S "S J ive -n <.-■ j c' rues. He 

s is- ; i;.n v.'-rt'; Fcsinda’ on 

. 'Oi' . 0 '-; 


bpons 

Pcie: (fSTO - ) [bom Edson Aranlos do 
Nascimonto) - Ho is being regarded as the great- 
est soccer player ever. His glittering career was 
marked by several mileslones v/hich reflected ab- 
solute mastery over Ks craft. 
This black genius from Bra- 
zil joined his counity’s fa- 
mous Sanfos Club al the 
ago ol 16, His cclobralod 
foolbail career got a boost 
vrhen ho, along with his 
loam, parlicfpalod In the 
1953 World Cup at Sweden. There his display of 
mastery over Iho bat! caught global attention. From 
then onv/ards, there was no looking back tor him. 
Ho p'ayed a pivotal role In tho 1962, and 1970 
V/ofId Cups (00 and helped Brazil to win the litle 
lh.'ico. He scored more lhan 1000 goals in Inter- 
nationa! matches with an awesome average of 
one goal per game. Ho retired in 1977 after a two 
year stint with tho Cosmos club in Nev; York. 

Mohammed All [bom Cassius Marcello* 
Clay) (19-12 - );- He shot into limelight alter win- 
ning the Olympic Gold Medal in boxing in 1960, In 
196-1, he won tho world hea'/ywelgtil crown by 
v.-'.nq-jching Son! Liston in 1954. However, ho was 
stripped ot h'5 litle when ho refused to bo Inducted 
(0 U.S. mroed forces, for religious reasons. In 







1971, his appeal was 
upheld by Iho Supreme 
Court ot the U.S A. He 
regained the title again 
in 1974 when he de- 
Ictatod George Fore- 
m<an. Though he lost 
tho world hoavYweigh! 
Hie to Leon Spinks in 
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78, he managed to get the title back for the 
rd time by defeating Spinks at the end of his 
amationally renowned career. His is being re- 
rded as the greatest boxer of all times and not 
hout reason. For almost two decades he called 
5 shots in the ring and flevr like a butterfly and 
mg like a bee. His opponents found it truly for- 
dable to face his expert punches and restrain 
i guile movements on the ring. 

Michael Jordan: (1963 - ) This basketball 
perstar has enthralled millions of basketball fans 
)rld over and is a cult figure in his home country 
he U.S.A. He recently announced his retirement 
im the competitive arena of professional bas- 
tbail. He played 
irteen years for 
licago Bulls dur- 
g which he gave 
e world the best ot 
jsketball. He was 
ie of the highest 
3id athletes of the 
odd with an impact 
more than S 10 
illion on the U.S. 
xinomy. He is Chi- 
3go Bull’s all time 
ading scorer and 
le third all time lead scorer in National Basket- 
all Association, with 29,277 points. His career 
coring average of 31.5 is highest for any player 
I the NBA history. He not only made millions for 
imself through his talent but also made the for- 
mes of his club Chicago Bulls and the NBA soar. 

Sunil Gavaskar: (1949 - ) This awesome 
m accumulator and sheet anchor opening bats- 
ran would go down in the history as one of the 
ricketing legends. He holds the world record for 
■coring the maximum number of test centuries 


(34) in 125 test matches. He also has the distinc- 
tion of scoring the second highest number of runs 
in test cricket (more than 10,000) and scoring test 
centuries in both innings on three occasions (un- 
equalled by any one). But records apart, it is very 
unfair to judge Gavaskar only on the basis of sta- 
tistics. The courage and technical perfection with 
which he faced the world’s best fast bowlers need 
only to be seen to be believed. He v/as also a 
master player of spin bowling. Particularly in a 
deceptive turning track, the difference of sheer 
class between him and the 
lesser batsmen used to 
stand out. His valiant and 
technically superb 96 on a 
turning, undeq3repared track 
at Bangalore, in the last test 
of the Indo Pak 1986-87 se- 
ries, calls for a special men- 
tion. 

Sir Donald Bradman: (1908 - ) He is 
cricket's most outstanding batsman. None till now 
could match this Australian’s world average. He 
played 52 tests and scored 29 centuries in them. 
He made 6,996 test runs with an incomparable 
average of 99.94. He is also the only batsman to 
score hvo tnple centuries in test cricket. But mo.m 
than the mns, the way with which he scored those 
runs speaks volumes 
about his genius. In his 
heydays he thoroughly 
demolished any kind of 
bowling on any type of 
pilch. The best of the 
international bowlers of 
his limes were reduced 
to mere school boys 
when faced with his 
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formidable balling powers. In his test playing 
years (1928 -48) he was Iroly a magician vnth 
a wand who scored runs at his free will, with 
utmost nonchalance. Unfortunately, in his last 
lest innings he ended up with a duck. Only four 
ains would have earned him an average of 100 in 
tests. 

Slcff. Graf: Recently this tennis legend 
the game but 

before that she not only did make some 
ou.stand.ng achievements that would not bo easv 

iS,';'" ““ •’= 

ho^'n “^P''®^«i 2 nted heights. She 

v^2^ Grand Slam titles, only two short of 




Margaret Court's 


i’- ; 107W^ 



has the record of 
•'t] being World's No.1 


for 377 successive 


weeks. In 1988, 
along with the 
Grand Slam lille 
she also won the 
Olympics Gold 
medal at Seoul. She 


13 years and lour months. ■■ 
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leopardised in iL nea^fumi 
encourage franmontaf^ ®. 

foroursa,ke wpm ^'^'^legralion. Thus, 

which are po'sino'^sn^^'^-^®^^ 

challengps befnrf ® insurmounlable 

««nrs“:'rr- 


Reserve 

-3 rp-:: eve 

' - " " 'he incessant 


3pparem ^o^vever, whatever 

lud.cious hand' nn ''’^aessarily be true. / 

solve them '^=“es maj 


rtnv.' 


so..e them permanently. 

Chalienno. bctc-ro us 

o'95n:a!ten°if,!(!°i^‘'"°^‘. ‘hat demarv: 
Accord ng to th= .g'^^'hg problem of Riteras 
_^^^^;|;^^census, India is a counf^ 
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,,;.with only 52.21 percent literacy rate, (the figure 
j'^’.exclude the data pertaining to Jammu and Kash- 
"mir). That means close to 48 percent of Indian 
y population, as per 1991 census, is dumped into 
'^!.the dark realm of illiteracy. The figure is depress- 
ing, but it becomes still more dismal if we give a 
glance at female literacy rate, which according to 
1^,1991 census is only 39.29 percentage. India has 
Valso the distinction of being the country with the 
^’.'argest number of illiterate population in the globe. 
_^('Jnless v/e make giant strides to eradicate or 
"'atleast substantially reduce the rate of illiteracy in 
'^general and female illiteracy in particular, our 
'‘“‘nodern nation state would remain, by and large, 
in essentially feudalistic society. A set of diseases 
vhich has been plaguing our society since the 
ages stem from illiteracy and lack of education. 
Some of them are huge population growth, (in 
absolute numbers) rampant poverty, lack of skilled 
manpower, prevalence of superstitions and evil 
customs like dowry, early marriage, glorification 
of sati, female infanticide etc. The ominous influ- 
^^.ences in our socio-cultural scenario would per- 
petuate if we fail to tackle the monstrous influ- 
ences in illiteracy successfully, in the early years 
j'. of the twenty first century. 

India boasts of being in the elite club com- 
prising nuclear states but sadly this nuclear state 
still has more than 40 percent population languish- 
mg in poverty. For whom day to day living is an 
ordeal, with empty promises by our high and 
" mighty politicians providing little succour. The much 
touted liberalisation has done precious little to al- 
> leviate the sufferings of the marginalised sections 
of our society. It is distressing that-the impact of 
globalisation in India has served the interests of 
the cream of the society and neglected the urgent 
needs of the underprivileged, thus further widen- 
,, ing the already yawning gap behveen the rich and 
the poor of India. Thus, Indian economy of the 
bventy first century would never truely progress if 
it continues to indulge in chest thumping on the 
basis of spread of cellular phones and internet 
and increasing introduction of luxury cars among 
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its metropolitan elites 
amidst not so (!) disturbing 
news about Kalahandi and 
other starvation deaths. In 
order to tackle poverty, our 
economic policy should be 
endowed with welfare ori- 
ented characteristics and 
not simply an elitist one. 

The burgeoning 
population of India is another cause of concern. 
Already bustling with a population of 1 billion, (ac- 
cording to the esteemed demographers of the UN) 
India adds the populalion of Australia, on an aver- 
age, to its existing population every year Infact, it 
adds more people to the world each year, than 
any other country of the world In 1991, the popu- 
lation of India was 846.3 million which showed 
that within a small time frame of nine years it has 
increased its population size by atleast (if not more) 
113.7 million. If we see in terms of 1947, we realise 
that India's population, which was a mere 345 
million at the onset of independence, has almost 
tripled itself. What is more, the population growth 
IS showing no signs of abatement in recent years 
The annual growth rate of our population is 1,6%. 
Its population density has also enchanced from 
103 in 1941 to 267 in 1991 From the above men- 
tioned perplexing figures v/e can make only one 
simple conclusion. That is if we as a nation fail to 
address the population problem on a war footing 
most of our benefits accruing from our economic 
growth v/ould continue to the eroded and we would 
never be a country to reckon with in the interna- 
tional sphere. More importantly, v/e v/ould always 
be hard pressed to cater to even the most basic 
needs, with our limited resources, of our teeming 
millions which are continually increasing. 

A twenty first century India should ideally be 
free of child labour and exploitation of v/omen but 
sadly it doesn't seem to be the case. Children are 
employed in hazardous occupalions fixe carpel 
industries, glass factiories or match factories CiC. 
for a pittance while the government looks the other 
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v/ay. The offidal figure of 
child labourers in India is 
44 million and many of 
them are employed in haz- 
ardous professions despite 
the fact that it is illegal. 
Child Labour (prohibition 
.aguiatoa) Act, 1985 is 
at present a toothless tiger 
unable to punish the offend- 
ers who employ children for a much lower wage 
rate than the mari<,et rate m hazardous Industries 
and make them slog tor 13-14 hours a day. thereby 
depriwrrg them of Iheir childhood The children 
are also exposed to grave risk of their fives and 
limbs vjhile working in hazardous conditions k 
Sizeable section o! our children do not get any 
tas'C education, whearas on the other hand we 
spend cne third of the total investment on educa- 
.’Sion on hgher education Instead of basic educa- 
to the children our pol oy makers have imptic- 
. (tfy emphasised on ‘mass h.ghereducaliori’which 
has only perpetuated unemployment and utrder- 
' ■ •npioymeni V.'hercas on the other hand mitlws 
■ ,cf chi'dren contnuo to get then 'education' m the 
Lnstories of ShivVasi 


Our culture glonf.es women as goddess but 
in reo'.ty they am, by and la-ge, at the rcocrv.ng 
end of the feudalis'Jc, patriarchal sooety Oo.vry 
toT.a'o intanticitla. apathetic treatment to-.vards the 
terna'e chM ere only some of the en.'et practices 
being carried out against the undcrprrv.'eged In- 
d an women o! trie tv.'cniy first century The so.ny 
stale of majority of women in India ts reflected m 
the dcp'ornb’a sex rat o of 927. it moans for eve .7 
1Cf}D ma’es there ce only 927 !cma'c-s tn 1931 
th-a f-gmo was 931. The gender equity is a tong, 
teg way oft in ru'aL hcdco'c teuia’ist.c Ehamr. 
tut even .0 cosrr.erc'ten Ir.i 3 , the cende' pre;u- 
rtccs though subt'-a me dO'Cp-'O'Otc-d in the psjhe 
eftr ‘ohs Ur'-aar, our govtm.T.ent end as WDh as 
we as a society, tj'<e extra effods to create a 
betta,’ tomm.arrc’.v tor esjr m '-ons c-f ch'dren c"d 
v,'ofr.-ah f'tm f-e mon; no' smI femT es. v.e coe’-inh 
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two minor sons being charred to death; which stili 
numbs us with its explict brutaility. Twenty first 
■century India should make earnest efforts to make 
. itself a nation truely devoid of religious prejudices. 
For this, reactionary elements must be shunned, 
condemned and if necessary, harshly punished to 
drive home the point regarding our essentially 
secular traditions. It should be seen by the gov- 
ernment that they are not allowed in any way to 
, sway their vote banks to violence and arson, in 
; the name of religion, for their own vested interests. 

The above- mentioned negative influences 
:■ on our socio-ecomimic scenario only elaborate on 

- the broad contours of our enormous body of chal- 

- lenges which we as a nation must overcome to 
1 be really in the twenty first century. Otherwise, 
j various sections of India would continue to be 
,• wrapped in their respective lime machines’. Some 
j segments would languish in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, some nineteenth, whearas a miniscule pro- 
portion of elites may whizz past the twenty first 

g century and enter the twenty second. For the un- 
derprivileged masses, the return to the prehistoric 
j age may be the only alternative as then they would 
^ atleast escape competition and unrest of the mod- 
; em age amidst the continuous threat of starvation 
. and continous presence of disease, filth, illiteracy, 

. exploitation, unemployment and violence. Besides 
, ' the above mentioned problems the ever galloping 
umeployment and underemployment, low per 
capita income, low rale of saving and investment, 
t lack of even the basic sanitary and health facili- 
ties to the sizeable section of the population (640 
million without access to proper sanitation, 135.2 
,< million without access to health services) huge 
.. infant mortality rate, high maternal mortality, piti- 
able condition of the 
physically challen- 
ged v/ith little social 
concern for them, 
threat of spread of 
AIDS and also the 
continuation of the 
current recessionary 


phase in the economy arei i 

some of the nagging prob- 
lems which would make any 
conscientious Indian of the 
twentyfirst century extremely 
perturbed. They all need an 
urgent and comprehensive 
solution or atleast abate- 
ment 

Whart needs to be done 

A twenty first century India is still not free 
from most of the ills that have been plaguing it 
since the ages. But. we should not lose hope. 
Instead we should force the government to be- 
come proactive in eliminating the ominous char- 
acteristics so that atleast in the second half of the 
twenty first century, that is fifty years from now, 
we can be truely a modem, developed nation. 
Politicians, bureaucrats, conscientious citizens and 
intellectuals should play their respecitve roles in 
this giant endeavour. 

The population problem should be holisti- 
cally tackled. For this, not only the people should 
be sensitised about the family planning benefit 
through the imaginative usage of print and audio 
visual media but child labour should also be elimi- 
nated from our society. This would then prevent 
the population from the marginalised families to 
send their children to work and thus they would 
cease to treat their children as an ‘economic as- 
set'. Hence, they would then refrain from produc- 
ing more and more children which are now used 
to supplement their marginal incomes. At the same 
time, literacy and more importantly education, 
should be spread at the grassroots level to induce 
the rural people to do avray with the hankering for 
the male child; which is one of the chief factors 
behind our significant population grovilh. 

The freedom of a large section of our popu- 
lace from their feudalistic mindset through educa- 
tion would in turn improve the status of the girt, 
child and consequently of the women, in our soci- 
ety. However, the process would take a long time 
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as all social processes do 
but there is no denying the 
fact that education m gen- 
eral and to the v/omen foIK 
in particular, would not only 
__ ^ impro/e their perceptions in 

our society which would be 
''*•*1^1 reflected in the higher sex 
, > rat'O. lower precedence of 

i-j X'.s\f!2Z-< female infanticide and ma- 
terns’, mona' ty but wouy also make them self 
re’.ant and contient with a mmd of Iheir own At 
the same I me it must fce added that the educa- 
vsn of women on a war footing musi be followed 
up by adcouate cmp'oymen! opoortumiies for 
th..m Then on y they wou’d fce independent in 
bu-.- sense sh wou.d auto.Tat'ca"/ remove the 
c. : C!;-;;- -i dowry i-om our society 

" t. •; wo-ty f-s' ce'i'ory the pnoni/es of 

. C/ P; n- .5. 

3oba!'5ation which 
... .i.s g-ea'.;' ceced.e'cc- lo rna'-ma the luxanes 
rd-.dj'icdsr .? 'c tne apKf cesses of the soci- 
-•Vi.””' ' "'Ccess.ties *01 'he derpnved 

’’ ^ ^ shou'-d fce Iruely 

f' . ^ ^32'i2han society 

^r/ ir; s cmph.ss,s shcu'd te given to produce 

•■-5 ai minimum possible 
woj d cater to the basic needs of 
; 2 '' 3 ’-" 3 hmg m poverty For example 
: 'e3’Sta.ht cccs snautd be 

A; Clothes 

'mvestment 

I'.'.V '"'I'as'uucture sector which 

,-..,■,^ 1 '.'.!...' a c-as Em.p'o.men! g-onerat- 

^-1"-.'--’^ ^ '' 3 >estment n 

p-.'.i.t.XLf." ' " v.T,efe ihe 

F c -•,me-,t cenerat on 13 h^gh 

— ''“•Fd.-ccu'dteta-^ted 

C:s on' ri .1 *'■ '"‘‘.ro- 

!'r,--..r ^ f'P'd/rrcn! generatorr 

.1 ' F-. by- :i.t;.o.ss ana bn- 
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The economic growth must be given a deve 
ment perspective to make its benefits trickle dt 
to Ihe underprivileged sections of Ihe soci 
Moreover, our economy should also experienc 
significant shift towards industrialisation. Till n 
more than 60 percent (approx) of the labour fc 
IS dependent on agnculture and industry accoi 
for less than 20 percent of the labour force, 
less the lopsided ratio is altered to some exi 
our poverty cannot be holistically tackled. Agri 
lure of our country, with its outmoded technii 
(for majonty of Ihe agncultaralisl) cannot even tt 
of sustaining such a large population. 

Caste tensions and religious acrimony e 
need to be eliminated from our social fabric 
soon as possible. For this, sops of caste bai 
reservation, which have only succeeded in ger 
aiing antagonism behveen Ihe SC/ST/OBC i 
Ihe generals must be slopped Then only the g 
ernment can imply a message that all are eq 
and only efficiency or meril matters for a parti 
far post or a seat. This will help to remove 
brewing ill will a.mong the not so fortunate gene 
category students, who are at Ihe receiving enc 
this patronising policy adopted by the success 
novernments for the sake of vote banks. 

Religious intolerance should be shunned 
the establishment and as well as Ihe comm 
people in general Regarding this, media, intelli 
tuats and artists can play a very constructive rc 
Secu'ar tradition of our country can be prevent 
from getting jeopardised only if v/e. as a mod; 
nat'or^ and as the torch bearers of an ancie 
glorious civilisation, make sincere attempts to s 
no to fundamentalism At Ihe same lime no 
ever the establishment shouldn't show any i 
duo delay to bnng to book the culprits responsit 
^or sp.'cading d.ssension and religious hatred 
•jj to send a clear signal that-'India has been 
p.ura^stic society and would continue to be si 
•e s. o'j dn 1 tolerate any vested interests amo 
ou, fu.....'s regard-ng th.s, as religious intoleran 
I. ^i.hecked could prove to be our own pred'c 
m-.-nt by pay.,-,g way f gr (ascj^nr ■■ 
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•le Indo U.S. relationship, in the v/ake of re- 
cent developments during the last one and a half 
years, have assumed a new significance, as per 
as our foreign policy is concerned. The Pokhran II 
'eels, the haggling over signing of CTBT. 

® I'ergii episode, the WTO meet at Seattle, the 
"'n'h round of Talboll Singh talks, the 
baiT* end the impending threat of glo- 

Ij, ®”°rism associated with it, have brought the 
^ 0 U.S. relationship back into focus. Both the 
I 3 ,™ eeed to improve upon their existing re- 
^^jonship after re-evaluating the above mentioned 
'*^'^®*°Peients in proper perspective. In this 
^"^erl d India cannot afford to antagonise 
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the U.S. and still secure its economic and political 
interests and neither the U.S.. with the deteriora- 
tion of its ties with Pakistan, can afford to com- 
pletely ignore India or treat it as a thorn in the 
flesh. 

Background : Indo U.S. relationship, since 
the advent of India’s independence to the Indira 
GandhFs assassination, can be termed as cold at 
best and acrimonious at worst. Despite the right 
political noises during the Nehru era regarding 
NAM (Non Alligned Movement) there is no deny- 
ing the fact that India, in the nascent years of its 
independence, had a pro Soviet tilt, which alien- 
ated the U.S.A. Besides that. Nehru's love for so- 
cialisrri was also not in strici conformity wilh ils 
professed non alligned policies. Naturally, the Indo 
U.S. relationship started getting sour in due course, 
non-withstanding Kennedy's timely help to India, 
which facilitated the government to resolve a pre- 
carious food crisis and ultimately, usher in the 
process of green revolution. 

Dunng Indira Gandhfs regime, the Indo U S 
relationship plunged to an all time low Indira's 
support to the then Soviet Union was much more 
apparent than that of Nehru, which further 
antagonised the U.S.A. Then Indo Rusia friend- 
ship was brandished by the ruling regime with 
gusto. During the 1971 Bangladesh war. the U.S A 
even send its 7th fleet in the Indian ocean to 
threaten India but was forced to eat humble p;e 
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' he Indo U.S. relationship, in the v/ake of re- 
rent develop.Tients durino the last one and a half 


’'''-’ee*' tests, the haggling over signing of CTBT, 
fte Ka-g:i ep'isode. the V'/TO meet el Seattle, the 
f=-are cf n;n*Ji round of Ta'twll Singh talks, the 
'ecen! h']a;i-j,og {fjo impending threat of glo- 
h=' terrorism associated v/ith il have brought the 
'■'-3 U.S. relationship back into focus. Both the 
hC'jnties nsed to improve upon their existing re- 
Istonshp after re^/alualirw the above merjto.ned 
'vce.-t developments in proper perspectfve. In Lois 
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the U S. and still secure its econo.m'C and pol.'tca: 
interests and neither the U S . with the dster'Ore- 
tion of its ties with Pakistan. ca.n chord to com- 
pletely ignore India or treat it as a Ihom in the 
flesh 

Background : Indo U.S re'atcnsh'p, smce 
the advent of India's independe.nce to ihe frid.ra 
Gandhi’s assassination, can be te-msed as cc.'d at 
best and acrimonious at worst Despte the nght 
political noises during the ft'e.h.m e.'e rega.'d.r.g 
NAM (Non Alligned Movement) Lhe.-e is no deny- 
ing Ihe fact lhal India, m the nascent ysars cfjts 
independence, had a pro Sovie! tlt^ v.h cn a len- 
aled the U S A Besides that Nehru’s ic/a fm so- 
cialism vras also not in stnct confcrm-ty vv.I.h i.s 
professed non alligned policies Natura'iy. me mco 
U S. relationship staned getting sour n due ccoje 
non-vvithslanding Kennedy’s timely he'p to m.a 
which (acilitaied the government to reso're a pre- 
carious food crisis and ulLimale.'y. usher in tr.e 
process of green revolution , . , , c 

During Indira Gandhfs regime tr.e m.o U 
relationship plunged to an a'i 
support to the then Soviet Ur or v.es m.cr 

appareni than that ofj*- ^ ' 

antagonised the - 

ship was fc'a"cahec b* - r ^ 
c-jsto C-u'.rg r e ■ r* 5.sr7.a:-ss; v 
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ssten the then Soviet Union expressed its wiling- think on the lines ofhurturing India as a friend, 
ness to help India. During Soviet Union's control strengthen its control over the South Asian 
over Afghanistan, India took the Russian side by fairs. The latest development of global terroii 
ignoring the atrodties perpetrated by its (Russian) has raised the possibility of a comrnon rneet 
armies Ho.vever, with Rajiv Gandhi becoming the ground for the U.S.A. and India. The following 
prime minister of India, things started to change, the broad contours of the IndoTJS relationship a 


Rajiv Gandhi’s stress on privatisation and 
decentralisation and doing away with excessive 
bureaurrratisation could be viewed as a marked 
shift from the soaalist ideologies of hitherto post 
independence India Obviously it pleased the 
U S A. and signs of improvement m the ties started 
taking shape 

In 1931 . vrth the odiapse of the Soviet Union 
and the I beralisalion of Indian economy, the tndo 
U S relaconship assured a marked improveiyienl 
As the Soviet Union collapsed. India's top political 
brass were perplexed and left with no other alter- 
na'.we but to develop a fnendly stance towards 
the only remainirg super power -the U.S A. The 
wortd suddenly become unipolar and India could 
no more afford to antagonise the U S without the 
pro;ect.ve umbrella of the Soviet Union. Further- 
more the I'bera'sation ol the Indian economy, 
opened up n»,v markets for multinationals from 
the USA a.nd other western countnes which 
made U S Congress sit up and take notice of 
Ind 3 Suddenly the potential of purchasing power 
cf the tnd.an econamy became an object of re- 
seanoh The l^:-ra.’.■sabon of the Indian economy 
ge.e an impetus to the Indo U S ties as many 
US inrestmenl a'xg v/ith other foreign invesl- 
n-ents, kept pcun.ng m our economy 

The re'a: onshp of India with the U S , un- 
Cs' the prc-.-.ojs tenure of the present BJP gov- 
ernment txk a beating aga n in the wake of the 
Fy.Van tfasts Government's steadfast refusal 
te sgn tr-.j CTBT has further aggravated the po- 
Coraress However, 
^ Ke'c’. war, U.SA's retal-onship with the 
^ ctan has worsen wfidh is a we’xme sign for 
>'d n The U.S A despe'atehy needs an a-tey n 
i. e Est.ccnt,-.er,i a-.g in I'lo absence cf Pa’-astan. 
- f-c;' vab’-a stems*. ,c r, now Ird a USA may 

3B ~~ ~~ 


the Pokhran blasts. 

Pokhran il aftermath : After the Pokhra 
N' tests, the United States issued warning to Ir 
not to conduct any missile strikes on Pakistai 
was Washington’s double standard and dot 
speaks after the ’Desert Fox' operation on I 
and NATO' bombardment on Yugoslavia. The 
policy makers remained silent tov/ards the ir 
state terrorism faced by India side by side it h; 
softer leverage towards Pakistan ignoring the 
rorisl camps running ’within its territory. The 
sponse to Pakistan after Chagai test was mi 
except for the unconditional signiftg of CTBT, 
The Big Five N'club made it clear that nc 
other state would be permitted into this dub. Ths) 
simply want to retain their superiority by enrichii^ 
their arsenals. Recently a report published by ftf 
Brookings Institute has indicated that the US 
spends 14% of its defence budget on nudes’ 
weapons. Side by side, the United States Secre- 
taiy of State Madeline Albright made il clear that 
India can't be admitted to the N’club because the 
1968 NPF could not be amended. 

The Vajpayee Government left no ston! 
unturned to convince the US and Vifestem po'we.'i 
about the intensity of Pokhran II. He also medal 
clear that India is committed to not to use nudes 
weapons at first and not against any non 
nudearised nations. The tests vrere conduced on' 
for security purposes in a geographical scope tht 
goes beyond the subcontinent. 

Sanction strategy : Just after the PokhfS 
11 N’tesls, the Clinton administration imposed mu' 
faceted sanctions on India. The most imporia 
were the economic sanctions under 102(b) cf II 
US Arms Export Control Act, otherwise knerwn i 
the ©enn Amendment, Clinton adminisira'Jon Ke 
India under pressure by influencing World Be 
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lid IMF. However, gradually (fie Washington is 
Ktending waivers on sanctions as it continued to 
arm US.commerc)aI interest The Glenn Amend- 
, .lent imposed upon India expired on October 21, 
'•^^•'999, and recently Clinton gained some execu- 
flexibility (O'wards it. A report by the US Inter- 
'^•'•“'aliona! Trade Commission (SUITC) says that the 
'^conomic sancUon had a relatively minimal over- 

jfj^pgct on India's economy They, ho’w- 

„oe;.:yer. had an adverse effect on Pakistan's 
conomy. In real terms, India’s economy has per- 
^•-‘'='Ormed better under economic sanctions imposed 
Pokhran II than in previous 18 months. 

/a.' Besides economic sanctions, sanctions per- 
j^i-^eining to technology control and denial of tech- 
' cf-^'iology is yet to be lifted, Recently the Washing- 
on removed 51 of the 204 Indian private and state 
[b<-;dnterprises from its Entity List Gary L. Ackerman. 

York Democrat and Co-chairman of the Con- 
S^'gressional Indian Caucus, urged Clinton to 're- 
• view of the Entities List and not only cut the num- 
;3 nepers in the list but also review and refine the scope 
r-'i^-bf products in the export curbs'. As long as India 
is under stringent technology sanctions, the Entity 
(bh'List will remain only a pressure upon India 
ifc'irindustry. 

itf‘- Kargil factor ; The Washington's “special 
aiitS relationship' with Pakistan since the end of the 
Cold War, has deteriorated after 6-v/eek Kargil 
gi-r V‘/ar. Clinton hinted 'personal interest’ to solve the 
vrar, but India turned dov/n the US mediation. It is 
0 Clinton who took the initiative to dra"w up G-8 state- 
jj ment to vrithdraw Pakistani backed mercenaries 
, from the Kargil Sector unconditionally. 

0 The Truman administration's assertion was 
j 0 that only India could prevent China from emerg- 
ing as (he dominant force in South-East Asia. Haw- 
ever, after hostilities in Korea, Washington turned 
towards Pakistan. But the US alliance with Paki- 
Stan was 'a monumental strategic blunder.... It 

' • drained US resources bound the US to the 

0: fate of one of (he Third World’s most troubled and 
’0 least stable nations,' says R.J. Me Mohan. 

0 America is giving importance to India after 



the fail of Russia, nse of powerful and assertive 
China - not so friendly to'.vards India, erosion of 
Japan's robust economy, challenges towards US 
world wide, and emergence of unpara'lel powers 
in Aisa. Ultimately Washington gave tacit support 
to India dunng Kargil War. After the Kargil War, 
the N'ational Security Advisor Brajesh Mishra calls 
the 'paradigm shift’ in Washington's attitude to- 
wards South Asia. 

Washington's South Asia Policy : Clinton 
administration felt for long time that Sou'ih Asia 
deserved more attention. After Lhe Pokhran 11 and 
Chsgai N tests, Kashmir problem worries the US 
policy makers about peace in South Asia. Now 
Washington's goal is three folded; (I) Preventing 
nuclear and missile compelilion in the region, (li) 
strengthening global NPT regime, and (m) pro- 
moting Indo-Pak relations. 

Washington is emp-hasising on five prac'j- 
ca! steps that prevent desta-bilising nuclear ana 
missile competition, reduce tension on the sub- 
continent and promoting ^on-prc^fer3t!0^ goa's 
New they are as fo'te.'rs; (i) signing of CTBT Oy 
India and Pakistan, (ii) to halt a'! short of produc- 
tion of fissile material, (iii) strategic restraint reia: 
ing to (he deployment and development of mis- 
siles and aircraft capable of carrying weapons of 
mass destrueflon, (iv) bghlened export controls 
on sensitive materials and technologies that cou'o 
be used in the deveiopment of weapons of mess 
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dEstmclian, and (v) to resolve the long standing 
tensions and d.sputes bet.vcen India and Paki- 
stan 

The US is a^.vays maintaining diflereni poli- 
cies for China. Pakistan and India It has a South 
Asia Policy but not an Indian policy The nine 
round Ta.bott-Singh bilateraf dialogue and broken 
dff.vn because US imposed four demands upon 
India. They ere (I) capping the Anni programme 
(ii) moratonum of Tssile - maienal produclion, (iii) 
v.estem model technology controls, jiv) and sign- 
ing the CTBT The US is discussing all these is- 
sued with ind'a in parallel wuh Pa', listen 

The CTBT : Hex the US pressure is mount- 
ing on ind'3 to sign the controversial Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) Pnme Minister 
va oayco at the Untod fJai.ons m September 1993 
-ndc-atcd signing of CTBT within a year 

Of the f.ve nuclear slates (the US, China, 

Russia Fra,nceandUK)theUS ChmaandRus- 
« have not ratiTod CTBT Another thing ,s that 

' Jil 1 

wcn.,„. h)^ro.nucioar end computer simulated 
' ... cipcfts .ear that ind-a wiii ec under pres- 

MDT T tests 
Bo Ff •a’!, Because NPT only permuted the 
c3Ff-ef3 conduct tests 

^hou'dnot sign 
on high 

Ufric.-u';,V Ccu-i ® 


Conclusion ; For the first time, since inde 
pendence, western countries and the US profu-ej 
backed India's stand on the Kargil issue. And ncv. 
India IS moulding a US-friendly policy. It is th; 
External Affairs Minister Jaswanl Singh who s 
giving a new boost to it by making a fundamenta 
shift in India's policy. With a booming econonij 
and dominating global information, the US want- 
'cooperation from India without bothering muct 
reciprocity from India. Washington wants Nsr 
Delhi's support to achieve following ambilions i' 
21si century. They are containment of China 
strengthening of NPT regime, to built OSCE-typr 
regional security structures under US leadershr 
to deal with ’rogue’ states and other sources d 
'instability' 

During the recent hijacking of Indian Airtines 
Plane in which the involvement of Pakistan wa; 
established beyond doubl, U.S. once again dem 
onsirated its old policy of keeping Pakistan as ? 
reliable ally in any future realignment of forces ir 
South Asia which has been a long term policy oi 
U.S in this region. Beyond making general con 
demnatory statements in the hijacking issue it dd 
not exert enough pressure on Pakistan for an earl) 
solution of the hijacking cnsis It could have vneideo 
its influence on Pakistan to diffuse the crisis in a 
way favourable to India, but it did not want to 
alienate Pakistan which is still seen by US 
as the only reliable buhvark against Islamic funds' 
mentatism, despite Kargil 

The author is a counsellor & facult}' ci 
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Indian diplomacy got a much-needed fillip 
the summit, just after a major diplomatic victory 
Kargil War. The voice of India was quite promi- 
jnl for suspension of Pakistan and for the draft 
'CHOGM's final communique. Indian delegation 
as led by the Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee. 

CHOGM on Democracy : The Common- 
eaith Ministerial Action Group (CMAG) led by 
le Canadian foreign minister Llyoed Axworlhy that 
isited Pakistan, after the military coup, returned 
'ilhoul a promise to resjore democracy within a 
lipulaled time period. (The enforcement of 'com- 
lonv/ealth political values' and their violation by 
ligeria led to the establishment of the CMAG.) 

The CHOGM summit declares democracy 
as a v/ay of life’. However, the value of democ- 
3cy cited in the final draft turned the common- 
realth into a full time vigilance organisation. Keep- 
ig in view the military coup in Islamabad, the 
lommonv/eallh suspended Pakistan from the 
lommonwealth Council of Ministers (GCOM) 
idefinitely. India is not satisfied with this deci- 
’ion. Vajpayee wanted the Commonwealth should 
itick to the parameters of the Millbrook Action 
Programme to decide fate of democracy in Paki- 
stan. 

Inriia's intention was to take a tough stand 
593inst military regime in Pakistan. India is very 
i^uch critical of the soft stand taken by the Clinton 
administration and does not want Canada and 
Britain to join hands with America. 

One of the major reasons for the CMAG's 
soil stand on the coup in Islamabad was the pub- 
lic support for it. After the election of nev/ Com- 
monwealth Secretary General, Don Mckinnon (of 

Zealand) remarked that the issue nov/ was 
hnw the organisation can best act through the 
CMAG to bring Pakistan back to democracy. 

Suspension of Pakistan from the CCOM is 
a strong indication not only to Pakistan but also to 
® Clinton administration that the safeguard of 
oemocracy in world-wide is vital for all Common- 
wealth members. 

. .. . 


suspension of Pakistan from the CCOM. In prac- 
tical terms this short of suspension means very 
little. Vajpayee has said. Pakistan's suspension 
only means a moral suspension because no sanc- 
tions or trade bars are involved in it. This short of 
suspension has nothing to do vrith Pakistan and 
can not force Gen. Musharrf to take quick actions 
for restoration of democracy. 

The CHOGM called for the immediate re- 
lease of deposed prime minister Nav/az Sharif 
from military detention and maintenance of 'rule 
of law". It resolved that the CMAG 'should be pre- 
pared to recommend further measures to be taken 
by the Commonwealth if progress to democracy 
was not made speedily.' 

The CHOGM's final communique called for 
"increased international cooperation to support 
democracies in achieving benefit? for the poor.’ 

On Terrorism : The CHOGM summit con- 
cluded with a demand that the UN Security Coun- 
cil should take strong measures against the states 
that harbour and train terrorists. India played a 
very constructive role to draw up this conclusion. 
Speaking at the closing executive session of the 
summit Vajpayee said terrorism continued the 
'most serious' threat to democracy worldwide. 
Supression of democracy is the most crucial fac- 
tor to plague democracy, tolerance and secular- 
ism. 

Earlier Ihe Edinbugh Communique (para 24) 
strongly condemned the acts of terrorism 'in all 
its forms and manifestations, which destabilise the 
political, economic and social order of sovereign 
state’. 

Economic and Trade Recommendations 
: There were plenty of reasons for the 
Commonv/eallh's developing and least developed 
countries to rejoice over the declaration on 
"Globalisation and People Centred Development* 
The CHOGM summit again recognised Fencourt 
document on globalisation. Side by side, it celled 
for a wider and more equitable sharing of its ben- 
efits. 

lofjHorc unship In 
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d 53 Vuct; 3 n, and (vj to resolve the long standing 
Isrvssons zvA deputes botv.’ocn India and Paki- 
stan 

The US is akvays maintaining difierent poli- 
cies for China, Pakistan and India ll has a South 
Asia Po'icy but not an Indian policy. The nine 
round Talbott-Smgh bilateral dialogue and broken 
dOA-n because US imposed four demands upon 
(nd:a. They are (1| cappitrg the Agm programme 
(lij moratorium of fissi'e - material production, (iii) 
western mode! technology controls, (iv) and sign- 
ing the CTBT The US is discussing all these is- 
sued with India in paral'e! vnlh Pakistan 

The CTBT : Kow the US pressure is mount- 
ing o.n ln.j-3 to sgn the controversial Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) Prime Minister 
Vapayce at the Un ted ttabons in September 1998 
indicated sgning of CTBT within a year 

Of the five nuciear states (the US China, 
RusS' 3. France a.nd UK) me US Cnma and Rus- 
S'a have not ratified CTBT Another thing is that 
, CTBT ps'm'tled three vaneiies of tests such as 
subent ca' hidro-nudear a.nd cornputer simulated 
Seme etp-orts tear that inSia y,)," te under pres- 
sum if It Signs noi (oconduc; an, of ihese tests 
unde: the DPT Because DPT o'".y permifted the 
Bg Fr/e td conduct tests 

Erpe-rts suggest that India snou'd noi sign 
CI6T unti it IS assumd of conducting subcniicai 
c"4 ether tests parity w.th Chma on missile and 
rut'ear leS-.no’pgy, i.fpr^ of sanctions on high 
te-minc’ogy tmpor's. end gets a permanent seat in 
the Ufi Seojr.ty Council 


Conclusion : For the first time, since inde- 
pendence, western countries and the US profusely 
backed India’s stand on the Kargil issue. And nerv. 
India IS moulding a US-triendiy policy. It is m? 
External Affairs Minister Jaswan! Singh who is 
giving a new boost to it by making a fundamenta 
shift in India's policy. With a booming econom) 
and dominating global information, the US wank 
'cooperation from India without bothering mud 
reciprocity from India. Washington wants Nev 
Delhi's support to achieve following ambitions ii 
21sl century. They are containment of Chinr 
strengthening of DPT regime, to built OSCE-typ 
regional secunty stmctuies under US leadershi 
to deal vhth 'rogue' slates and other sources i 
'instability' 

During the recent hijacking of Indian Airline 
Plane in which the involvement of Pakistan we 
established beyond doubt. U.S. once again den 
onstrated ils old policy of keeping Pakistan as 
reiiable ally m any future realignment of forces 
South Asia which has been a long term policy 
US (H this region Beyond making general co 
demnatory statements m the hijacking issue it d 
not exert enough pressure on Pakistan (or an ea 
solution o1 the hijacking cnsis It could have wields 
Its influence on Pakistan to diffuse the crisis in 
way favourable to India, but it did not want 
alienate Pakistan vrhich is still seen by k 
as the only reliable bulv/ark against Islamic fund 
mentalism, despite Kargil. 
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convening (or the first lime in the post-aparthi 
South Afnca look a major decision to suspe 
Pakistan indefinitely. On the other hand, the Co 
monwealth leaders were unable to agree on i 
w'ss to be followed in ushering in 'globalisatioi 
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Indian diplomacy got a much-needed fillip 
n' in the summit, just after a major diplomatic victory 
i:;,’ in Kargil War. The voice of India was quite promi- 
:i: nenl for suspension of Pakistan and for the draft 
ti of CHOGM's final communique, Indian delegation 
ct was led by the Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee. 

CHOGM on Democracy : The Common- 
wealth Ministerial Action Group (CM AG) led by 
[iSf the Canadian foreign minister LIyoed Axworthy that 
r;- visited Pakistan, after the military coup, returned 
without a promise to restore democracy within a 
-y; stipulated time period. (The enforcement of 'com- 
monwealth political values' and their violation by 
O;;;: Nigeria led to the establishment of the CMAG.) 
Ij:;f The CHOGM summit declares democracy 
C 5 ,-; 'as a way of life'. However, the value of democ- 
racy cited in the final draft turned the common- 
wealth into a full time vigilance organisation. Keep- 
ing in view the military coup in Islamabad, the 
jj:-; Commonwealth suspended Pakistan from the 
(jjtri Commonwealth Council of Ministers (CCOM) 
)[lj; indefinitely. India is not satisfied with this deci- 
Sion. Vajpayee wanted the Commonwealth should 
stick to the parameters of the Millbrook Action 
It!?;.' Programme to decide fate of democracy in Paki- 

yh s'an. 

India's intention was to take a tough stand 
against military regime in Pakistan. India is very 
much critical of the soft stand taken by the Clinton 
ij of administration and does not want Canada and 
Britain to join hands with America. 

One of the major reasons for the CMAG's 
soft stand on the coup in Islamabad was the pub- 
jjffi lie support for it. After the election of new Com- 
■ monwealth Secretary General, Don Mckinnon (of 
' Nev; Zealand) remarked that the issue now was 

■ how the organisation can best act through the 
; CMAG to bring Pakistan back to democracy. 

; Suspension of Pakistan from the CCOM is 

■ a strong indication not only to Pakistan but also to 

Clinton administration that the safeguard of 
democracy in world-wide is vital for all Common- 
, wealth members. 

India is not satisfied with indefinite 


suspension of Pakistan from the CCOf.l, In prac- 
tical terms this short of suspension means very 
little. Vajpayee has said, Pakistan's suspension 
only means a moral suspension because no sanc- 
tions or trade bars are involved in it. This short of 
suspension has nothing to do v/ith Pakistan and 
can not force Gen. Musharrf to take quick actions 
for restoration of democracy. 

The CHOGM called for the immediate re- 
lease of deposed prime minister Nawaz Sharif 
from military detention and maintenance of 'rule 
of lav/. It resolved that the CMAG 'should be pre- 
pared to recommend further measures to be taken 
by the Commonwealth if progress to democracy 
v/as not made speedily.' 

The CHOGM's final communique called for 
'increased international cooperation to support 
democracies in achieving benefits for the poor.' 

On Terrorism : The CHOGM summit con- 
cluded v;ilh a demand that the UN Security Coun- 
cil should take strong measures against the states 
that harbour and train terrorists. India played a 
very constmetive role fo drav/ up this conclusion. 
Speaking at the closing executive session of the 
summit Vajpayee said terrorism continued the 
'most serious' threat to democracy vrorldwide. 
Supression of democracy is the most crucial fac- 
tor to plague democracy, tolerance and secular- 
ism. 

Earlier the Edinbugh Communique (para 24) 
strongly condemned the acts of terronsm 'in all 
its forms and manifestations, which destabilise the 
political, economic and social order of sovereign 
state'. 

Economic and Trade Recommendations 
; There v/ere plenty of reasons for the 
Commonwealth's developing and least developed 
countries to rejoice over the declaration on 
'Globalisation and People Centred Development' 
The CHOGM summit again recognised Fancourt 
document on globalisation. Side by side, it called 
for a wider and more equitable sharing of its ben- 
efits. 

The Commonwealth leaders vrere unable to 
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agree on the ruies to be fonowed for 'globalisation'. 
It only released a please-a!l dedaralion by calling 
the Fancourt Commonweallh Declaration as 
people Centred Development. 

Tu.. r% . ... — 


'e Centred Development. 

The Commonwealth Business Forum (CBF) 
which met in Johannesburg before CHOGM meet 
gave the recommendations relating to trade 
between developed and developing countries It 
recommended that the Commonwealth should 
ensure what the mo maintains its focus on 
trade issues and 'soda! and environmental poi’cv 

The 54-member Common-wealth endorsed 
nd-as stand and opposed the United Stales and 
the Eu.mpean Un-on move to lin'« social and envi- 
ronmental cia'use to trade No doubt, this is a maior 
dcomal,cv.cto.7 for India 

The CHOGM summit adopted the Fancourt 
Co.™,ea% declaration by upholding labour 
,e.tod. and pmteclmg the environment This 
s-.-- d be im?,emen:cd ,n an appropnate way by 


f p.-odxts eng 

?■’ to all 

--v.^'spa.rt.cularly me oeve;op-ng countries 

1 >a suspend Pa- 

^here was a dear 
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. -.>..>1011 aoousBu iiiQia or giving vile 
twists' to the decisions taken at the CHOGM 
summit. South Africa and Nigeria, v/hich were 
once punished by the Commonwealth for their 
internal policies, also played a major rote with In- 
013 in gelling Pakistan suspended from the 
organisation. 

Side by side, the CHOGM criticised the Ufi 

for Its inability to be a fair arbiter of democracy i.n 
Kosovo and presently in Pakistan, 

Historical Perspective : The origin of the 
Commonweallh can be traced back to the Durban 
Report of 1839. However, the Imperial Confer- 
ence first adopted a plan in 1926 to create a Com- 
monwealth of Nations including Great Britain, tr.e 
Dominions end other territories of the British crmn 
he long cherished dream of CommonweaHfi 
came Irue m 1947 when the Secreta^ of State fo- 
Dominions was abolished and the Secreia^d 
Comnronweallh Relations assumed charge. 
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disputes among its member countries. 

The Commonv/ealth Secretariat, headquar- 
tered at Marlborough House, London; provides as- 
sistance for joint consultation and cooperation in 
different fields, it gives information on matters 
meeting and conferences, coordinates activities 
I and provides technical assistance. 

: Now the Commonwealth Heads of Govem- 

• ment Meet (CHOGM) has acquired international 
■ reputation. India hosted the 25th Commonwealth 
summit in New Delhi in 1983, with the then Prime 
;; Minister Indira Gandhi presiding over it. 

Fancourt Declaration ; It called for 'urgent 
action’ on solving the unsustainable debt burden 
■of the developing countries, particularly the 


Millbrook Action Programme ; It gives a so 
month dead line and decides the prescription to b< 
followed in cases where democracy has been sub 
verted. 

■ CBC : Commonwealth Business Counal It camr 
into being during the last summit at Edinburgh. 

■ CHOGM: Commonwealth Heads of Govemmen 
Meet 

■ CMAG: Commonwealth Ministerial Action Group 

■ CFTC : Commonv/eatth Fund for Technical Coop 
eration 

■ CCOM: Commonwealth Coundl of Ministers 

■ CBF : Commonwealth Business Forum. 

poorest, building on the recent initiatives agreed 
internationally. It also called for fighting against 
terrorism of all kinds. ' b 
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fofe of a matchslick to the petrol. The 
General landed at the Karachi airport 
after returning from Colombo and was 
given a ceremonial welcome by the 
army. Eventually coup occurred and 
Sharif was dethroned. 

Vendatta : Recently, former 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif, barely 
within one month of his dismissal from 
office, has been charged on various 
grounds alongwith four others. They 
have been charged with attempted 
murder, criminal conspiracy and hijacking. The four contrived. May be, history is in the process of 
, others are deposed Prime Minister's advisor on repeating itself. 

; Sindh Affairs Ghous Ali shah, former PIA International reaction ; The international 
: chairman. Shahid Khakan Abassi, former director reaction to this military coup was naturally spear- 

general of civil aviation, Aminullah Chaudhury headed by the U.S.A. It has been expected, since 

and the former police chief of Sindh, Rana in the post World War II era U.S.A. has been 

( Maqbool. Some of these charges against them extremely proactive in its self imposed role of glo- 

carry death penalty under Pakistani law and bal police. U.S. reaction was obviously against 
: they vrould be tried in the Anti-Terrorist Court the blatant suppression of democracy, which was 

' (set up by Nawaz Sharif himself) so as in keeping v/ith its projected image as the cham- 

j to ensure speedy justice One of the major pions of democracy, the v/orlc over. It couldn't' 

charges against them is that they have attempted have afforded to support a coup without its image 

to prevent the PIA flight (PK 805) to land on not being tarnished. It shov/ed concern about the 

j Karachi on Oct. 12. The plane was carrying Gen. future of democracy in Pakislar’ but despite Know- 

' Musharraf, who was returning from a visit to ing fully well Musharrafs frie idly relations with 

Colombo and 200 other passengers and accord- the several Islamist fundamentalistic groups it was 

I ing to the field complaint," the aircraft was running not forthright in isolating Pakistan It is more so 

. out of fuel and only seven minute flying time fuel because the U S A has little to fear Pakistan and 

, was left". The plane eventually landed safely when doesn't treat Pakistan as of being 'Is enemy it is 

! the army took over the airport with the display of probably only ccncerned about the Huctuations ir 

, sheer force, its business intemsts if any, as a result of change 

One cannot rule out the sinister motive of of guard in Pakistan However, according to the 

political vendatta by Musharraf behind this case, news reports of esteemed news weekly the U S 

Probably a flimsy charge has been concocted administration is privately threatening Pakistan win 

sjainst Sharif to make him to go the gallows, global economic isolation, despite not terming i' 

This ominous predicament of the Nawaz Sharif as a military coup 

a striking similarity with that of Zulfiqar Ali Recently, the heads of government of tre 

Bhutto, who after being overthrown by General Commonwealth nations suspended Pakistan m- 

^la ul Haq in 1979 was hanged. He was charged definitely from the council of the Commonwealth 
Pf conspiracy, which had lead to the killing of the which is a 54 member organisation, m response 
father of politician in his tenure, which many politi- to the coup They resorted to this decision m the 

csl commentators and analysts felt was highly ongoing CHOGM (Commonwealth Head of 
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Governmenls Meel) at Durban. Nw. Pakistan 
wouldn't be able to ta.ke part in the activities of the 
Commorwealth or attend any CHOGM proceed- 
ings (unless its suspension is vAMam). How- 
ever, its membership hasn't been suspended. The 
Commorrwealth heads of the govemment.have 
also called for the ’immediate release’ of Nav/az 
Sharif from m!l:ta .7 detention. This stand of the 
Common-ivealth countries has given the neces- 
sa 7 fiHip tothe demoCTa'Jc process. 

The effect on India : The success of fhe 
military coup in' PaVjstan would certainly make 
India more circumspect in its dealing with its not 
so friendly neighbour, spedaliy so in the after- 
malh of the Kargil conflict- II has learnt the lesson 
the hard way that it cannot tnisl a Pakistani gov- 
ernment, ho-,«oever democratic in principles it 
pro'esses to be India can trust ’still less’ a mili- 
\zry regime in Pakistan with a trigger happy 
Musharraf (ca"ed 'The Butcher of Kargil’) being 
at the helm of effa-rs There is no denying the fact 
that (nd-a should atA-ays be on its guard and 
ana'/se the de\-e'opmenl in Pakistan with close 
introspection There is just no room for compla- 
cerrry arrd the rul-ng BJP go-vernment shouldn't 
■ i indulge in any l.torcvcr. it should be kept in mind 


that the coup primarily took place because 
Sharifs handling of the Kargil episode which 
soiled in the loss of face for the Pakistan's an 
Therefore it wouldn't unnatural for the new n 
fa 7 regime with Musharraf as its chief executi 
to take a more antagonistic stand against Inr 
Though according to many experts like former 
eign secreia^ J.N. Dixit, ’in terms of the nud 
bomb, things are as uncertain as they were 
fore- not more or less’ but common sense 
long, bitter experience about Pakistan's jingoi 
army says that it is now more inclined to ste 
full scale warfare, irrespective of consequeni 
with India, on any pretext, now that it is no n 
bridled even by llimsily democratic pretensii 
Even if they do not dare to press the nuclear 
ton, under this changing political scenario, I 
shouldn’t even think of signing the CTBT, w 
may jeopardise its defence interests. To subs 
liale this argument the reaction of Musham 
the recent hijacking episode is a crucial poi 
In nutshell, it is no time to resume friendship 
our arch enemy Pakistan, on the lines of the h 
unpragmalic Gujara) doctrine. Instead it is the 
for India to be on its guard, more vigilenlly 
ever before. 


Jammu and Kashmir 

A reslrospeclive view 


D Arabtnda Pradhan b 
A:‘X-' a.-ig to the Art,c!o 1 cf the Consiitutran of 


I-.C a, tap State of Js-mmu and Kashmir (J&K) is 
m -.-.ic-ra pe-, cf tr.i an te.mlo.^ Hc-.vever. it has 
n spc-cla! status both in rragato to its internal 
oa-ict t'jt a-; and its rctet.cns w-t.h tee centre Th.s 
due to p t-a-' ar ck'rumstar-.ces creats-d by Paki- 
ite- aee-ir.sian r, 1947 a-,d tee abwrma! situa- 
t c--,t cd ihc.-cattcr by refusal of Pakistan to 
v:-:.-.'? tee ,• egru ccc-jpat'-jn c-f Indla-r lerrito^ 
Tr.-: axe-.ren cf JSK to Inc.e was based 
: r-e-. t--'; t;-.i“;.- fegu-st cf t.faharaja Han S-ngh 


This axession was not based in accordance 
the procedure laid down m Indian Independ 
Act. 1947, but m full conformity wilh the pnne 
of demoaacy approved by its people, Whe: 
Governor-General of India accepted the re; 
for axession. tee JSK beca.me legally an int 
part of India 

Origin of Article 370 : Article 370 i: 
vital source teal binds the state with India. A 
370 IS a tempera^ provision of the Indian ci 
tutten end it grants speaa! status to JSK. 
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ftrticle was introduced as a mechanism to declare 
Ihe state as an integral part of India, v/ithout al- 
lowing Abdullah and his followers to exercise plebi- 
scite for a complete merge with India. The irony is 
that, so far. this article has r’ot been implemented 
by issuing Presidential Order due to differences 
arising out of agreement. 

The Article 370 is the only legal provision 
through which the Government of India (G.O.I) 
establishes its territorial link with J&K. By Article 
370, India has allowed a Constituent Assembly 
for the State. In consultation with the Assembly 
the nature and extent of centre’s jurisdiction in 
J&K could be determined. From the above facts, 
it is clear that Article 370 is an article of faith. 

At this crucial juncture revoke or scrap of 
Article 370 would be impossible. The revocation 
of Article 370 might create disaster after a long 
spell of turbulence and turmoil. And to scrap Ar- 
ticle 370 would mean reverting Accession of Oc- 
tober, 1947 signed by Maharaja Hari Singh. 

Autonomy of JSK : In comparison to other 
states, J&K enjoys some autonomous status. They 
are as follows: 

• Parliament can’t make any lav/ without the con- 
sent of the State legislature regarding aller- 
alion of the name or tem'tories of the State, 
international treaty or agreement affecting the 
stale. 

• No proclamation of Emergency under Article 
352 can be made by the President of India 
v/ithout concurrence of the State government. 

• The Government of India can not take any de- 
cision affecting disposition of the State without 
the consent of the State government. 

• The Government of India cannot suspend the 
Constitution of the State on the ground of 'fail- 
ore'. By the Amendment Order of 19S4, Ar- 
ticles 356-357 extended to J&K. However, ‘fail- 
ure’ would mean failure of the constitutional 
machinery set up by the Constitution of J&K 
but not by the Constitution of India. Two types 
o! proclamations are made in J&K. They are; 
(I) the 'Governor’s Rule’ under the Constitution 



JSK Chief Vhisler Ferookh Abdu'Ish \vHh Unhn 


Home Minister LK Advani 
of J&K and, (ii) the 'President’s Rule" under 
Article 356. 

e The Union shall have no power to proclaim a 
Financial Emergency under Article 360 in J&K. 

® J&K has its own constitution made by sepa- 
rate Constituent Assembly. It was promulgated 
in 1957. 

o In case of J&K, the legislation of residuary pow- 
ers belongs to the legislati re of the stale ex- 
cept certain matters. Whereas in other Slates 
residuary power ol legislaJon belongs to the 
Parliament. 

• With respect to preventive detention, the power 
vests with State Assembly instead of the Par- 
liament. It is clear that no law of preventive 
detention made by Parliament will extend to 
JSK. 

By the Constiluiion Order 129 of 196S. Ar- 
ticle 249 has been extended to JSK keeping m 
view the national interest. This was possible aher 
the Council of Stales of JSK passed Ihe sad reso- 
lution. 

Amendment of State Constitution ;The 
prowsion under Article 368 pertaining to amerd: _ 
ment of the Constitution is not app 'cab.e to Jv ^ ^ 

The Constitution of J&K may be amended by 

act ofJ&KLegisiative Assembly passed by D - •• 


Institute for IAS. Examination 

VKOBK aj^SmVimCATWHMre^iii^fi^stst^ 

towvjvd HiAstevy 0^0/ subject". AtuL that's whA 
VajiroMv & Kaal — tke^^emiey msHtuts^fhr ih 
l.A.S. EKamituutiouy — teccckes to its stucUfits. 

W’rth over 60% of fhe successful candidate 
of the l.A.S. Examination passing throug 
us we offer Main-cum-prelim course i 
December and Main Examination cours 
in August every year, in GENERAL STUDIE 
PUB. ADMINISTRATION, PSYCHOLOGY 
HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY. 

Correspondence course for Ihe Main Examination is available 
General Studies & Pub. Administration. 

For prospectus & application form please send Rs. 20 by M. O For furth 
dotai s contact : 

VAJIRAM & RAVI 

(Formerly Vajiram & Rao) 

79, Old Rajinder Nagar Market, New Delhi-1 1006 
® : 011-5734058 
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majority In case, if such amendment seeks to 
affect the Governor or the Election Commission 
(EC), it needs consideration of the President and 
his assent. 

The amendment of the Constitution of India 
can not be extended to J&K unless it is extended 
by an order of the President under Article 370(1). 

J&K Autonomy Report : The State Au- 
tonomy Committee (SAC) was set up in 1996 by 
the Nationpl Conference (NC) government. The 
report of SAC was released in April, 1999. The 
SAC report outlines a series of constitutional and 
legislative measures to restore the political au- 
tonomy granted to J&K at the time of accession. 

Following are given the recommendations 
of the SAC: 

(i) the world ‘temporary’ should be deleted from 
the title of Part XXI of the Constitution and 
from theheading of the Article 370. It is to be 
replaced by the word 'special'. 

(ii) Fundamental Rights of Indian Constitution 
should not apply to the residents of J&K. The 
Slate Constitution should include a chapter on 
it. (The J&K Constitution currently contains a 
chapter on Directive Principles of Slate Policy 
but not on Fundamental Rights.) 

(iii) The Supreme Court's jurisdiction over J&K 
identical to all other States of Indian Union 
should be v/ithdrawn. 

(iv) Elections to the State legislature should be held 
under Article 324 in the manner envisaged by 
the orders of 1950 and 1954. This means tfiat 
State laws would apply to conduct elections in 
J&K but not the laws of EC of India. 

(v) According to the terms of the Instrument of 
Accession, the Parliament’s povrer in respect 
of J&K should be restricted to Defence, Exter- 
nal Affairs, Communications and some Ancil- 
lary subjects. Additional subjects which were 
added after 1950 should-be removed from the 
hands of the Parliament. 

(vi) The removal of a silting judge of the State 
High Court for proven misconduct or incapac- 
ity would take place in the proceedings in each 
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House of the State Legislature, not in Parlia- 
ment. 


(vii) IAS and IPS should no longer serve in J&K 
(viii) The powers of the centre to govern Sched- 
uled Areas and the welfare of the SCfSTs 
should revert to the State government 
{ix)The State should be restored its lost powers to 
make changes in her conslilution m matters 
relating to the appointment, powea and privi- 
leges of the Governor 

(x) The nomenclature of the head of the State and 
the mode of appointment of the head of the 
State which were amended in 1965. should be 
restored 

The recommendations of the SAC are quite 
impossible to accept on the part of Government 
of India. The origins cf recommendations are 
based upon the prom: made by National Con- 
ference in its election manifesto So far the Gov- 
ernment of India have lost many things in terms 
of men and material On the other hand the NC 
is not only the sole deciding factor for the fate of 
whole J&K 

The RAC Report : The Regional Autonomy 
Committee (RAC) released its Report on Apni 
1999. It was set up by the N C government m 
1996. The RAC report fears that NC is m a mood 
to restructure the stale on communal lines 

The RAC recommended the creation of eight 
new provinces each vnth an elected provincial 
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coijnci!. In Kashmir there wouk) be three ne/r prov- 
inces, the mountain region ot Ladakh would be 
trokcn up into two new provinces and Jammu 
region info three provinces The sole aim of cre- 
et'cn of new pro-.-mces is to divide the state be- 
tween H'odu and Muslim communities 

Side by side the paragraph 35 1 recom- 
trends that the government may consider setting 
up of Oistnct Councils as an aiternative to Re- 
gona’.Pre.'tnaal Councils The most notable fea- 
tu'O of th s repol is that, no where it is mentioned 
why deve'opment coo'd not be possible within the 
pre sent d.sLnct and prowico boundanes The RAC 
enV acipd for recommendaiions that would pro- 
nro’e b-sher involvement of people in different re- 
n'ens for the b-sttermeni ot focal organs 

Solution of JSK Problem : Is Kashmir 
L ^J‘=h3b’e to a peaceful so'ul/on? Former 
Fc>.st.'n Ft.me Mmster Eonazir Bhutto on The 
fiCw Yc’k Times, June 8. 1SS3, suggested to re- 
sr'.e in-o KeshrrTr p-otiem cn the Ime'Jordan- 
lyr. ! serj-cment by 'Camp DaVd Peace Accords’ 
ff' suggested to deve'op some conFdence 
£u’: ng tT'e.-.har'.isms bcrwecn ind a and Peki 3 ta,n 
w “ n a s‘ su'sl-od tme ponod 

To hs.e a permene.nt so'ut.on to the ^e 
c :! Ker'rr.r p-'cL-'s-m, it needs m.utua' tet and 
w 0)0 denen cf war befwe-enLhe 

'/ ® <i'''d'>g5 

Pies-;..- m'dsct, r,i-clverr,:r.t of the 
r * c* r-y^:v ' f;' dc’crir cf tN* r 


in peace talks. Beginning of an intra-Kashrnirida- 
logue ignoring the ethnic and political divides fe 
necessary. 

Post Kargil Development : The muef. 
hyped 'Bus Diplomacy* of Vajpayee receives a 
heavy jolt when Kargil war broke out. Vajpayee 
did no mistake to inform world leaders aboe! 
Pakistan's wilful aggression in Kashmir vioiatw 
international law and bilateral treaties (Slmli 
Agreement. Line of Control, and recently signs-; 
Lahore Declaration). 

For the first time in Indian history, th 
Western nations including USA supported Indi: 
The United States came forward in formulalin 
the G-8 statement by recognizing the sanctity i 
Loc. China refused to take side of Pakistan. Sau 
Arabia, Iran and Egypt are not happy wi 
Islamabad's backing of Islamist Miliin 
organisation. Side by side, Washington does n 
want Bin Laden to spread influence beyond / 
ghanistan in central Asia or in Kashmir. 

Conclusion : In this present conte: 
the solution of Kashmir problem seems bloi 
Pakistan is back to military rule. Self proclaim 
'Chief Executive’ Gen. Pervez Musharraf hint 
to restore democracy but nothing has been dev 
oped till now So far, Musharraf has appomi 
SIX members to the National Security Cour 
(NSC) and inducted 10 member cabinet Na'w 
Sharif is facing charges of treason, attempt 
murder and hijacking in an anti-terrorist court 
Karachi, side by side Benazair Bhutto decls 
'fugitive' 

Musharraf is facing a lot of domesfc pi 
lems and pressures from world communities 
Washington is adopting ‘wait and see' appro 
towards military regime in Pakistan. At this cn 
mome.nt, India's much cautious approach tow; 
the development of Kashmir problem is in 
hands of time. In tiie meantime Prime Min 
Vajpayee warned defence forces to mainlain ' 
Stan! vigil over J&K and said the military co'. 
Pa'^istan had increased the possibility of P 
war in tr,e reg-on 
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Fifty years of Indian republic 

A case of retrospection and introspection 



aiT2H c^T 

THE CONSTITU-TION OF ifiiblA 


he Union Cabinet's decision to constitute a na- 
mal commission under Justice M.N. 
inkatchalaiah to review the' working of the Con- 
tution has simply exemplified the Republic's vul- 
irability on its 50th anniversary. The golden jubi- 
3 year of our Republic provides us with an ap- 
site occasion to evaluate how successful we 
ive been in protecting the fundamentai values 
id the basic tenets enshrined in the Constitu- 
in, which can be con- 
rued as a magnificent 
larter for a peaceful so- ' 

3l revolution, prepared 
r some of the finest ’ 
inds of our country. We 
e rightly placed at this 
omentous point of time ■ . 
ir some introspection on ■ 
ur achievements and 
rilures. 

The Constitution, 
re bedrock of the Indian 
ipublic, has braced the 
lughest of time and sur- 
ived some of the v/orst travails and crises. By 
ir, our greatest achievements have been (a) to 
laintain the unity and integrity of the nation and 
scular character of the polity and (b) preserve 
12 system of representative parliamentary democ- 
3cy. We can take legitimate pride in the fact that 
whatever problems we faced, some temporary ab- 
rrations notwithstanding, we have solved or 
ought to solve them within the existing system. 

On economic iront, our Republic has seen 
overal paradigm shifts under the new economic 
oiicy of liberalisation and globalisation. When the 



Republic came into being state v/ielded most of 
the powers. Self-reliance, import substitution and 
centralised plannings were the slogans of the day. 
The public sector held the commanding heights of 
the economy. However, there has been a com- 
plete U-tum set in the past 10 years. Privatisation 
and liberal FDl and open-market schemes have 
virtually inundated the Indian market which v/as 
never seen before. Yet, amid ali this euphoria, the 
President of the Republic himself made an im- 
« passioned plea; ‘Our three- 
- v/ay fast lane of liberalisation, 
' privatisation and globalisation 
■ must provide a safe pedes- 
trian crossing for the unempo- 
i wered India also, so thai v/e 
.'.i can move to-wards equality of 
;i status and opportunity'. The 
President's piea for greater 
state intervention in the ne- 
glected task of social engi- 
neering should be taken se- 
riously and should not be 
bl 'Ted just for the sake of 
' . nomic liberalisation In the 
background of such fluid 
scene on national horizon, the Union Cabinet de- 
cided to review the Constitution in the light of ex- 
perience of last 50 years v/hich v/ould enable it to 
respond to the changing needs of an efficient, 
smooth, effective system of governance and socio- 
economic developments of modem India vnlhin 
the framework of parliamentary democracy 

For the founding fathers, the constitution was 
relevant only as an instrument of social change 
a'nd economic democracy PI. Nehru once said - 
"Our Constitution to be living must be growing, 
must be adaptable, must be flexible, must be 
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chstigeab'e. a? soae!/ changes, as conditions 
change. ’ The Conslituhon (S a irving, dynamic 
p.-occss a'.vajS grcr/nng, evolving, constantly in 
the ma'-ing thiough amendments, judicial inter- 
pretation and Its actual working !n the past 50 
Yc-ats. the Consttution has been amended 79 
tmes £ve 7 amendment has been an occasion 
!:• rc’.nOA' There have been five mapr 'fevieivs' 
s".ce tS50 The frsi review began in 1950. con- 
c: jdod m 1951 ana p'cduccd the Ninth Schedule 
The sccon-j was m 1954 by a sub-committee of 
t'la Con-grcss SVcrVing Ccmmilteo But Pt. Nehru 
d i not appre/e it oue to its ant'-iud':da .7 senti- 
ments The th.rd rov.e.v bc-gan with the GoiaV, Nath 
decision ot 1957 and produced the 2<th 
An-r ' j oscia'ct cn that Parliament could 
amend the cC'.ns'.iul c.n by way of add,t.on, vana- 
t :n cr repea', cor.rduded w.th the ape* court's 
■caS'C st.'uctu'e dcctrme' m Kesavana.nda Bhadt 
c';:e The ;cc.'th rev.e.v fo'iov.ed by me 42nd 
Amerc-r^nt wcu'd have gven a cslonc-d shape 
tetne county's d-cmo^-c-cy Ho.vo.'cr it was saved 
I i t'e £th nap' re.ve.v, the Janata Paty govern- 
'-e'.ts teslcat.vc 43’d and 44th a.m-a.ndmcnts 
let us teg-n With Lho areas w.herc ccr.situ- 
Changes am im.p-c-'at/.e to soVe cor prob- 
ic-rn: in U.nc.'-Stato re’al ons it is f rst i.mpcrtanr 
t:. o'cl ct me enme gamut of Centre-State rela- 
^t-s tndec-j, m ins comc-it. the fc-po.i cf ihe 
' Cor.T.-js on has co.mp.'c-.hens.ve recev- 
'Ah: ,> -^co-as smee the subrrvosmn cf 
me rccc" rcc-j to be ta'-en into con.sd-c-'aton 
'.'.r.'.e me Sa-iana Comm.'sS'cn made sc-.md 


1] recommendations on the rote of the Governor ar 
expressed itself in favour of retaining Article 3; 
but caulioned the government on "using it vs 
spanngty, in extreme cases, as a matter of tc 
resort, Over a hundred declarations of failu 
of the Constitutional machinery in states may i 
due to (he presence of a potent weapon iAi1.35 
in the Constitution, but the misuse of the weap 
is due to the indiscretion of the people operaft 
the system One more problematic area in H 
Union-State relations is of fiscal federalism-tl 
economic ties among its constituent units, Centi 
States and panchayals and municipalities. Fisc 
federalism means more than mere devolutio 
There is a need to have a clear agenda for c 
operative federalism based on optimum fiscal a 
signments. For local bodies, there has to be prop 
(unctions, funclionatiss and finances. 

Electoral reforms are the other major an 
staring at (ho polity, Electoral reforms have bei 
a part of the country's political discord for ov 
two decades (.torarji Desai as the P.M. had ini 
ated debate on financing of elections. The slut 
by Ramshray Roy end V.A Panandikcr at his i 
stance recommended state funding of election 
Similarly, fhe Indrajit Gupta Committee recent 
fu'iy justified Slate funding of elections, for th 
recognised national and state parties and the 
candidates The Goswami Commiltee, on Elei 
local Reforms made several uselut suggestion 
However, most political pa.rties so far have ni 
f3vou,'ed electoral reforms in pnvate. whatever the 
pub’ic postures 

The Tenth Schedule deaf-ng with Anti-dc 
feciion ta.v has failed miserably to prevent defer 
tons Th.'s IS one pari where considerab'o reforr 
is required Mast po'.tioa' part'gs have played , 
s-gnTicam ro:e m reouemg me anti-detection la; 
to msign.ficance Apart from that, this (aw too! 
o.vay from the members their mcsl important privi 
ic-gc o' freerSom of vote A second look is a mus 
to a.Tiond or scrap complet-eiy the Tenth Sched 
uie Latov the spectacle of several hung parlia 
ments and state tegisfatures have been making 
weparable damage to the co.ncopt of stability 
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Hov/ever, any system oT democratic government 
servives on tv/in principles of accountability and 
stability. The present talk of a fixed (enure of 5 
years for the Lok Sabha is unacceptable and un- 
democratic. After all, legislatures are only a prac- 
tical mechanism to carry out the mandate of the 
real sovereigns in a democracy - the people. Leg- 
islators cannot arrogate to themselves the right to 
continue even after their real masters, the people, 
have lost confidence in them. 

Hov/ever, in a dynamic society like India the 
Constitution needs constant amendments. An idea! 
Constitution shouldn’t be an inert document It is 
rather a dynamic entity which has been constantly 
under review. As a charter for democratic self- 
governance in a nation had been subjected to 


VIEWPOINT 


colonial rule for two centuries, the Constitution was 
almost revolutions^ in its scope. The irony is that 
the Republic as it exists today bears only a pass- 
ing resemblance to that envisioned by the Consti- 
tution. Successive generations of politicians have 
'subverted its provisions and in the process rein- 
troduced political feudalism. Anticipating such a 
situation. Dr. Ambedkar cautioned: ’the work'mg 
of a Constitution does not depend wholly upon 
the nature of the Constitution. The Consti- tution 
can provide only the organs of state such as the 
legislatures, (he executive and (he judiciary The 
factors on v/hich the working of those organs of 
slate depends are the people and the political 
parties they will set up as their instruments to 
carry out their wishes and their politics." ■ 


Iran Election 

Reformist wave sweeping through the nation 



v/hich can be termed as one of the bastions 
n' Islamic orthodoxy since the last 21 years, has 
3‘ lost shov/ing signs of change. Iran, v/hich has a 
population of 62 million, recently experienced a 
h^^toric election in which a record number 5800 
csndidates contested for 290 seats of its Parlia- 
menl 424 of those contestants were women. 

The pro-reform candidates have swept the 
poriiamentary elections, held at Iran on Feb, 18. 

rhrn„:«l- V,— 


which shows chances of translating President 
Mohammed Khatami’s dream of making Iran a 
liberal Islamic republic into a reality The result 
reflects that people in Iran, by and large, have 
gone tired of religious orthodoxy that suffxated 
its sxio-politica! atmosphere for more than r/zo 
decades and they want more of liberal demxracy 
and less of throttling, autocratic theocracy They 
have given a decisive verdict for a change anc 
nov/ it is upto their leaders to make changes m 
their desired direction by making the necessary 
social and political reforms, so as to propel this 
stronghold of fundamentalism into a modern na- 
tion in a true sense. It is now time for the denes 
to go back to Oom and confine themseives tc 
providing moral guidance 

Historical background : Iran v/h ch was 
known as Persia since the ancient times was rdec 
by the Shahs from the 16th century lo 1905 as 
an absolute monarchy On 30th Dec 1906 Cen- 
stilution was enacted and a nationa' assembly was 
established On 31st OcL 1925 Reza Khan o/e'- 
threv/ the Shah of the Qa;af Oynasty m a co-c 
He was declared Shah and came to be known as 
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ZB Shah Pah!?/). consetvaiives bastion were rejected. This caused 

On 1935. the country’s traree was changed resetrtreenl among the public about the electoral 

m re.-sla to Iran. At the time ot the second process which reflected in a tow turnout. How- 

d! war, the Ellies occupied Iran end Reaa Shah ever, as the result of the recent parliamentary elec- 
ihlavi was forced to abdicate in favour of his tions suggest it is very difficult to suppress the 
n Muhammad Roza PaWavi, who become the winds of change forever and make oppression a 
w Shah in 1941. The regime of the Shah was perennial philosophy, 
inbnued till 1979. The rcd- 5 tribu^or\ of tarrd to The ctccloral stance ■. In this recently over 
nail fa.’mers and enfranchisement of women, election, which has been a significant victory for 
ere U,v notable policies of the Shah's regime liberalism, the hard liners wanted to prevent Iran 
hich antagonised the hardcore Shia religious from changing with the changing limes, 
ladors The country also expenenced significant The liberals or the reformists on the other 
conomlc prosperit/ during the Shah's regime hand have endeavoured to make Iran a more free 
lof, aver his opposition was also widespread, par- society, shorn of religious orthodoxy. They want 
cu'arly among the fundamentalist groups Among to give more freedom to the press and establish 
hem, Ayatohah RuhoHah Khomemi was the most the rule of law. In fact, Khatami who is the main 
xom-nent leader Shah was forced lo leave Iran inspitayon behind this reformist movement, has 
m irih Jan, 1979 as a result of cwl unrest in also emphasised on the establishment of the rule 


fehran, vffiich prompted AyaloHah Khomeini to 
icturn Irom exte arvd appoint a provisional gov- 
errimem on 5* Feb VS'i'.h the resgnatton of the 
Shah’s go/emmeni ar-,3 d,ssolvirg of the Parlia- 
ment, Che paffi lor constitution of an Islamic Re- 
pub'.c became smoother On April 1979. an 
Isforr.'O Rcpub'ic vras ptccia'iT,ed m Iran followng 
a r.atcnal rotcrer-^urn wheh approved the Cen- 
;■ tut-on of the isiamc Rcpub'.c Um. me spiritual 
coder was given foo absolute power Ayatollah 
'thome.r.! assumed su-preme authority m the mat- 
ho's rf go'.t,ma,>5e 

He become Ihe rc'gaus leader qI ira.n (wa.'i 
hz s; and he ho’-d ths position t’i hs death on 
;>*.0 195? H s vocc. gu'dod by utmost refgious 
0 modjty. wms foo f.nat say m ah faosts of Iranian 
rdtes dutir^ h,s I'c-time f.tosi o' h.s pot'oes 
■.we arfj human ta-’ien and supf-ressr.’o i.n natu.re 

Ho-wevcf, in 1997 cfoclon, Mohammed 
K-nt-T,; was e'ected an President wbo has smec 
t’ cm Vrzi hi; u’mosi to free Iran f.mm the shardr- 
h's cl tfl.-r,'; fjndjTxmta' rm As late as Oct 
tvv:, in t!>; c-'c-atons to ib-a Assembly cf Experts, 
cc'sc.va’.ven tap-nrf 53 out cf £5 sea's brgr-:^ 
t.-covne c' M ctvgy based prDScrccnrxg pro- 
•:<;tr wtc.'o nost c' card dates (inc'uding a’t 
v,:~c.n) wha ccj’i p.ate joto ttircat to (he 


of la-,'/, which would ensure the fact that the gov- 
ernment would tun by the rules enacted by Parlia- 
ment rather than by the whims and fancies of the 
all powerful clergies The reformists main elec- 
toral slralegy was lo channelise Ihe growing frus- 
tration of Ihe people, particularly Ihe women and 
the youlh, against ihe rule of Ihe clerics into a 
decisNo verdict for a change They were success- 
ful in this respect. 

The reformist parties : In Iran, there are 
presenUy three main parties who are described 
as parties v/ilh a reformist stance. They all have 
supported Mohammed Khatami in the presiden- 
tial election o( 1997, which ho won. These parties 
are Majmee Rouhaniyouno Moabarez or the So- 
ciety ol Combatant Clerics, the Jebhoye 
Mosharegate Irane tsiami (Islamic Iran Participa- 
tion Front) and Hizbe Kargozaranc Sazzandegi 
Iran or the Executives of Ihe Ccnstructon Among 
them, the first comprise oi religious figures sec- 
ond of Khatami's close associates. Third party- 
the Executives of the Construction, is led by 
Rafsanjani. Mohammad Reza Khatami, the 
you.Tger brother of president Khatami is a promi- 
nent figurehead of the Mosharegat party. Among 
these three partes, ttie Execubves of the Con- 
s'm>:t-an have s'aritod to-wafos fundame.ntalism. 
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on the eve of the recent elections. The main force 
of conservatism Jamae Rouhaniyate Moabarez 
(Association of the Combatant Clergy) has took 
Rafsanjani in their folds by luring him to fight for 
Speakership, as their candidate. Rafsanjani took 
this offer v/hich could have given a jolt to the re- 
formists' objective. The shift of stance of 
Rafsanjani could have lov/ered the aedibility of 
the reformers because many of Uie Executive's 
candidates were considered as reformers by the 
pro-refonn voters but thankfully, nothing of such 
occuned and the electorate gave a v/ise verdict 
In the cities of Isfahan and Tabriz, the reformists 
vron alt the five seals and even in conservative 
strongholds such as Mashad, the reformists 
bagged four out of five seals. Even in, rural areas, 
vrhere the conservatives v/ere expected to gain a 
sizeable number of seats, the reform vrave vras 
very much evident 

The game plan ; The conservatives, prob- 
ably sensing the mood of the nafional polifics, dis- 
qualified several pro reform aspiring candidates 
from contesting the elecfion. The conservatives 
hare control over the Council of Guardians which 
has the power to screen candidates. Abdollah 
Nouri, the reformists' leading contender for 
Speakership v/as prevented by the judiciary, to 


contest the election. Thus even before the becko- 
ning of the electoral battle, the vested interests 
v/ere al work to sabotage refomists' designs. 

The Majlis also lo'wered the minimum per- 
centage of vote that a candidate requires to win 
the first round of elections. It has been lowered to 
25 per cent from a previous 40, probably because 
of the disquieting reports of erosion of popularity 
of the conservafives, among the electorales. The 
results from the previous elections also gave ample 
indications of the fact fhal only about 25 percent 
of the voters were still committed to the conserv-a- 
tives policy. 

The challenges ahead ; Hmvever, it is not 
a thoroughly smooth sailing for the reformists de- 
spite their emphatic triumph in the recently over 
elections. Still the conservatives have control over 
Uve judiciary and the Council of Guardians which 
can ovem'de Ihe laws passed by the pariiament, if 
they view them as contradictory to the islamic te- 
nets. Council of Guardians has also the authority 
to screen aspiring candidates before the elecl'on 
Moreover the Supreme Religious Leader, Syc-d 
Ali Khamenei is still the final authority in the present 
Iranian system of governance who is known for 
his fundamentalistic views. n 


UNCTAD X 

Failed globalisation for the poor 


T 

I he tenth session of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development (UNCTAD- X) 
held in Bangkok (12.02.2000 to 19.02.2000) pro- 
cie med it as a parliament on globlisation , Ho’.v- 
£ver, failure of the World Trade Organisation 
(IWO) ir\ Seattle regarding ‘ globalisafion' cast its 
shado-.v on UNGTAD-X . The Indian delegates at 
the Bangkok conference led by the Union Minister 
for Industry and Commerce Mr. Murasoli Maran, 
heve calegorically opposed overload agenda of 
the mo. 

The UNCTAD which has been regarded as 
'' - stnndent voice of the developing countnes 


ushering in cause of free trade- new the nodal 
body of free trade is the WTO for ushenng global 
order through free trade 

it was clearly recognised tha! liberaiisst/oc 
of trade regimes have brought new changes 
between nch and poor countnes whicn can be 
considered as the nucleus of new globalisation to 
fight against patent imbalances for economic or- 
der. The Director General of the Internationa' 
Labour Organisation (ILO) terrr.ed the present 
globalisa'jon as 'fragmented giobalisaho" as tre 
glorification of casino capitai'sm and (ne - 
lion of the pains of struct. an t-e 



C-f/r/ cnuiVic!, v.hirj) c.^n not bo tgootcd in tho 
f T-.f-nl mO't Cl (t'ivcn gbbnl economic order Iho 
UttCIAD-X concluded vsilli ti ca’I (or a “tnio part- 
ann’y) liio co-.irdnc; on botti sides o! 
l!io devotepmr;'!! vdi'ch IS essential (or global 
(..Mcc and ceoiiniy It o'so uHised n commitment 
IS', '.aids ‘l.iir 'cguibab’e and ru'o baso mulWatcfiit 
);;)•; ;•<} SySlrm ’ 

CsngVok Declaration ; tbo Goctct.X7 Gen- 
rm' 0* t!it> Un'ti'd (!n''ons Conference on Ttodo 
end Development (UflCIAD), Mr Riibons 
ropv'o cummctise-j llic Gangin'-' Occl.aralion 
•' eo’ie'cnce. sol'danty and tiopc* Furtbet 
■i-.i'f-'ioc'ot'o.'oti'd Pia! so' danty was so nd- 
d i.'.'.cd to (j.\e g'eba'.saton n sense o( inter- 
If' [ t-et.'.ei'-n .end ,0110113 the developed 
.'^•1 o-'.-r-'or ivg cc'jotrics Tbft centra' memo ol 
(5 to br'.ng nbout compaSb ''dy tie 
1 t'‘.e lO'eitn' cecnom c r.nv.tcnmpm and tlie 
0. : rc'r;''’s cf carm county indm has ob 
1 to P'S western concept ot coherence 
>• • .'j'l Vi'ar'-) Dnoi it.rr nr, 3 WTO on Pie gto'jmJ 
a. CO.; t t-'a 5 to the impcs-t on cl ‘Cross-con 
. .y. y . c y !',e',e c'gen sa' ons on the dcvct 

, . j.,y 

:•! to t','j,’ .nn'i doveiormenl wbcb cou’d 
f •-! p-M'd fee' t es and no! on ‘utopian’ 

If'' U'.'CTAD ei.'rM'i the Oangiok Oecla- 
1..' at re ch's >3 p’e'W'y io'wn v.fich rede- 
eof-'.yv-/, -a py,.,f:W a.n-j ctynaT,-; 


(otco (or groAih and development'. And this giowth 
should be property managed thiougti as collective 
pfcsotvcrnnco in 'the search (or consensual solu- 
tions fiuough opened and direct dmlogiio* among 
tho member countries It gives priority to univer- 
sality ot globalisalion. Fin, ally tiro UNCTAD del- 
egates agreed to the concept ol ‘ coliorcnco' 
among World Dank, IMF and WTO in vversicm 
stylo In the earlier drolls of the Bangkok Declara- 
tion, the operative phnmsc 'cohctonco' used in- 
stead ot ' cooperation and coordination'. 

Globalisation : The mam point which rav- 
aged the toniti session ol tlio United Nations Con- 
(ctcncc on Trade and Development (UNCTAD X) 
IS (he issue ol globalisation. Agaits ttin declaration 
of plona^ session of tire Bangkok conference ig- 
nored the poor However, it was a prospective 
outlook and n developed consensus, in respect ot 
mini5loii,nl contoienco ot World Trade Organ,- 
sot, on ,1! SealliQ 

to lire final 'plan of action of tho Bangkok 
Declaration the participared countries remained 
100 far apart on mo lundamonlal issues of 
globoiis.ilion and irnac related dovclopnicnls, 
There were arso some reason hes behind the se- 
lect on of the venue (or UNCTAD X at Bangkok, I! 
was a first hiind experionco for Supach.ni 
Pamtchpvik.sji, wKn will take over os Difcctor-Geii' 
era’ ot I'lo V/TO in prst bvo years to handle multi- 
notona! crgnr'.isnt-on to handle the Wcsler coun- 
mes by timakin-g the Asi.nn problems 
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Secondly Thailand gave much-needed im- 
ponance to economic liberalisation in policy op- 
tions. Side by side, most of the countries are giv- 
ing importance to economic liberalisation and 
heading towards 'globalisation'. Another cause was 
that Thailand became an crucial factor to weed 
out the risks and problems of globalisation when 
i the world economy plunged into crisis in 1997 
i with the East and South- East Asian crisis. 

I After the debt crisis of 1 980s the world head 
I towards trade liberalisation and, side by side, the 
I twin Bretton Woods Institutions- the World Bank 
j and the International Monetary Fund- had squarely 
I to do justice. After Asian crisis, tackling of interna- 
I tional capital flows emerged another problem. 
UNCTAD generally views the world Bank and IMF 
as the key agents to solve the crisis, and the 
changing patterns of policies of international banks 
( need to be emphasised. UNCTAD X turned a 
j major ground to formulate alternative policies for 
j liberalisation which, ultimately, failed its ground to 
solve the problems for the poor. The internal truth 
is that world economy is going out of projected 
levels in a badly manner. 

j Now the new policy of the World Bank is 
adopting global economy through a Comprehen- 
sive Development Framework (CDF). And the CDF 
would treat 'social and structural issues equally 
'With macroeconomic and financial issues, so that 
the former one not overshadowed by the latter, as 
has sometimes been the case in the past.’ 


However, in real terms the CDF is broadiy de- 
pend upon the political policies which a country is 
adopting, In actual parlance globalisation is nei- 
ther irrevocable nor irreversible. But the moot point 
is that social, economic and monetary policies of 
the present globalisation need to change. Today it 
IS necessary to formulate pokiss. keeping poverty 
reduction at the core of the policies 

India's Stance : India expressed its satis- 
faction over the draft Plan of Action as it addressed 
the concern of the developing countries. The In- 
dian delegation led by Commerce Secretary Mr 
P.P. Prabhu. was pleased over the issues of 
liberalisation and development policies I! was a 
matter of satisfaction that the Bangkok declara- 
tion and the Plan of Action were not prepared 
under the pressure of Western powers In this 
ground it may be argued that India and tne like- 
minded developing countries succeeded to great 
extent . 

India welcomed to discuss the ' pitlalis 
globalisation' and the prescription of the devc-' 
oped countries keeping in \%w the interests of 
developing countries. Food security was major 
factor for India to agncullural issues Though 
Bangkok declaration and the Planed of Action are 
not the major decisive factors to determine the 
future course of globalisation, yet it was a reward- 
ing documeni. According to India, it could not be 
a diplomatic factor for third world economies m 
future trade related negotiations ■ 


Israeli-Syrian Talks 
Catch 22 situation for Barak 


The long-standing dispute between Israel and 
Syria regarding Golan Heights moved in the di- 
rection of a peaceful solution recently. Both Israeli 
^rime Minister Ehud Barak and Syrian Foreign 
Minister Farouk al Sharaa met on January 4, 2000. 
at West Vinginia resort in Washington, to chatk 
Out a viable solution to the long standing dispute 
''■hich started in 1967. 

Background : Israel occupied Golan 


Heights from Syria in the 1967 Mideasi war After 
defeating Syria in another war m Ociobei 1973 
Israel began to esiablish seltlements m the Golan 
Heights and to legalise Israeli presence m occu 
pied areas By doing this. Israel violated the Unnec 
Nations Charter Even the United Nations Seci. 
rity Counpl Resolution 242 of Nov 22 1967 cat- 
egorically underlined the concept of inadm.ss t 
ity of acquisition of ternlory by conquest 
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U S.-isiEo' sVElM’S coopsrE'aori sgtesmeni 
vi'Es Ei;'E^ cn liov 30. t931 Th:s v.'as dona ss a 
sh'a'.d lo defy Ihe U S S R, v.ho '.vss opposing !he 
osg-joffon of iPfO Gc'an HE-ghfs by isradl h)] tee 
be':i:-!l Isiaa! fo esfab'/sb do feefo sovereignty in 
U'.eGs'enHegh'.s OnOac 14, 1S3f.lsrae!i Prime 
f.'m.stcr Begin asserted to the Israeti parliament 
(Kr'issse’.t tbat tbe Gc'.an Heghis is an integia! 
SV\ o' tbe (end of tsrae! Israel tr.od to justify its 
■ xCMS'on m ‘0 rhe Golan Hcigtits by arguing that 
1 -e is'iite^ i " ',523 v/as a pan of the t.tandated 
Pales' ne end was banded over by Bntain to 
Franse under t.*ie League fdandate over Syria 
Trc- Is'?,:' Knesset passed a b-'t on Dec 14.1931, 
n.’. :b eKsr.dcd Isme'i Imve, ju.nsdotion and ed- 
n'r:'a; o.n to too Go'an He obts. But Itie (srae.'i 
a:;-:-', '.'.as cobsted m trie un ted Nations Security 


still remain an open-handed and lavish supporter 
to Israel. Syria was, according to American calcu- 
lations, still a 'terrorist state' and hostile to 
America’s best friend, Israel. All these later devel- 
opments led to a brealr dovm in Israsi-Syria tala- 
lions. The strategic advantage and military might 
and the US support led Israel lo block Ihe peace 
process, as sometimes demanded by Syria. This 
phase of turbulence continued till Yitzhak Rabin, 
the moderate leader became the Prime Minister 
ol Israel 

' The period of Yitzhak Rabin : The Israel 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin was committed to 
revive Arab peace process and to maintain good 
relationship with all it’s neighbours - Egypt. Jor- 
dan, Lebanon and Syria. The US Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher visited Tel Aviv and 
Damascus in August 1993 lo mediate Ihe Israel- 
Syria peace process. The Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin authorised Mr. Christopher on Au- 
gust 3, 1993, to present his (Rabin's) proposal 
befo.'e Ihe Syrian President. Halez al-Assad lhat 
Israel is ready lo withdraw from the Golan Heights 
on the condition that the Syrian President would 
offer a peace and security package in return. 

The period of Benjamin Netanyahu : In 
the 1993 genera! elections, the conservative Likud 
Party l-eader became the Prime Minister of Israel. 
He adopted a tough posture towards the 
neighbouring countries. In his interview to a Paris 
daily Le Figaro on January 18, 1997, affirmed his 
sland by saying that ’the Gotan Heights must te- 
mam in tsrael's hands because of their stratc-gic 
histone end economic importance' He even vreni 


ucci t! passed a rcsoiul on on Oc-cemb-er 17, 
?2 cc.cdcTiogfs.'ac-'^c-cton Ho, '.over, another 

rcr:'‘jt ca fprcv.S’cn fer impcc'ng ma.'i 3310.7 
"ci.c".; aaa nst tsracl) was vc:o;-d by U SA on 
■'-■a-y /J, !?32 

Hcr.o.D?. after the dis.'.nteg'al'C.n cl the 
3 S R , Ke rr, ' 1.-7 ba'ance to-'Cax-a large.ii m 
■cu’ cl Russo, t-coauso of i',s mtemal 
■: cs'-x.a' ccT.pu’s'cos aher ibe d^’ctegrabcn, 
u; in rc pac •, o-, >0 Uaceme a me.or S'j?p!.-:r cf 
r-ecf-'Kc- m s*. e.appcs to S', via v',h 'e the US was 


to the extent that he is ready to raamlam the Golan 
Heights at the cost of peace with Syria Express- 
irrg hrs unwittingness to relinquish the resourceful 
Golan He.ghis. he said. 'Why should vre abandon 
our water resources’ We can live vrithout petro- 
leum, tut we can't deprive ourselves of vrater’. 

However, the Synan President Hafez at- 
Assad fc-peatod'y responded to the heightening of 
lensw by rcafKirming his adherence to the peace 
p.’ocess a.nd accusi.og Israel of wrecki.ng chances 
for peace On No/ember 3, 1993, he stated once 
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jain, that ‘peace remains a strategic option for 
/ria’. His crafty, calculated regime could know 
at Syria would receive a sound thrashing if if 
ere to go to war with Israel led by the belligerent 
kud government under Netanyahu. 

The period of Ehud Barak and the present 
ituation : Ehud Barak's Labour Party came to 
Dwer in Israel in May 18,1999 elections. With 
abour Party coming to power, the Israel-Syria 
sace process was again revived. The Syrian 
resident Hafez-al-Assad congratulated Ehud 
arak after he took charge of the post of Prime 
linister and praised him as ’a strong and honest 
ian‘. Ehud Barak appointed an Arab, Nawaf 
lasalha, as Deputy Foreign Minister to appease 
ie Arab minority in Israel. 

Like Yitzhak Rabin, Prime Minister Ehud 
larak preferred to make his first major move to- 
rards peace with Syria. Even, before sworn in as 
tie Prime Minister, Mr, Barak urged President 
fafez at Assad to forge a peace accord with Is- 
ael quickly. 

The US Secretary of Slate Madeline Albright 
risited Middle East in 1st week of September, 
1999 to boost the peace process in the region. 
She discussed the issues of tension between Is- 
raeli and Syrian authorities. Both agreed to coop- 
erate with each other to reach at an amicable 
solution. Both Israel and Syria agreed to meet in 
Washington on January 4, 2000, to discuss the 
Golan Height issue. The break through came af- 
•er a meeting between Madeline Albright and Syr- 
ian President Hafez-al-Assad. The American Presi- 
jlsnt Bill, Clinton look special initiative in arrang- 
iog the meeting. • 

Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak and Syr- 
ian Foreign Minister Farouk al-Sharaa met each 


other in Washington for a seven day talk (January 
4-10,2000) to resolve the dispute. But the effort to 
resolve the issue failed. No agreement was 
reached. The US Stale Department spokesman 
James Rubin told reporters, ‘we feel like we have 
gotten ourselves on the right track, but v/e still 
have a long way to go. It is a big deal; it has got 
big implicabons, and it is going to take some time.' 
On January 9, 2000, Israeli and Syrian negotia- 
tions passed another milestone and agreed to dis- 
cuss the modalities for the resolub'on of the dispute. 

In the meantime violence erupted in South- 
ern Lebanon, the area which has been acquired 
by Israel, v/ilh active support of Syria. Ehud Barak 
threatened Syria to suspend bilateral negotiations 
if it fails to prevent Hezbollah from carrying out 
violence in South Lebanon. He also denied to ac- 
cept the precondition for an explicit commitment 
to vrilhdrawl from the Golan Heights for negotia- 
tions. 

Conclusion : Sytian-lsraeli peace talks have 
been frozen since a second round of talks in US 
v/hich ended recently with no tangible results. The 
third round talk scheduled for January 19, v/as 
postponed indefinitely resumed later on Ehud 
Barak is under pressure to show results from the 
revived peace process v/ith Syria, and may face a 
serious crisis of confidence if he does not fulfill 
his election campaign promises to maintain peace 
and tranquility in the northern-border adjacent to 
Syria. 

However, it can be safely concluded that 
the prospects of peace between Israel and Syna 
is on a higher keel in the present period, espe- 
cially in comparison to the Banjamin Netanyahu 
period. There is the possibility that the tv.'o parties 
may arrive at a peaceful solution m near future n 


The escape of Karmapa 

^ An enigma with wide ramifications 

I tie fleeing of Karmapa Lama Ugyen Trinley India face quite a few uncomfortable questions 
from China occupied Tibet and his arrival to On 5/1/2000, Karmapa escaped from Lhasa along 
has generated lot of controversy and made vrith six other associates (one of them is his sister^ 
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Ngodup Paizan, who is a nun) and arrived at 
Dharmasala. Later he was shifted to Norbulinga 
monastery at Sidhbani. This 14 year old Lama is 
known as Karmapa Lama’s 17'^ incarnation and 
in terms of hierarchy of Tibetan Buddhism, his 
rank is third, only behind Dalai Lama and Panchen 
Lama. 

Indian influence : Tibet v/as captured by 
China in 1950 and from then on followed the ruth- 
less exploitation of the Chinese government and 
its soldiers on the hapless. Tibetans Among all 
the oppression, the suppression of religion in Ti- 
bet vras China's chief machination. Dalai Lama 
vras the first to rebel against this Chinese oppres- 
sion when he fled to India and was given a refuge 
by our then government. This started a trend 
among the lesser known Tibetan religious lead- 
ers whose inflow to India has been unabated since 
then. Except Panchen Lama, almost all important 
figureheads of Tibetan Buddhism are now living 
in India. So in this context, Karmapa Lama s visit 
to India and his wish to stay in India is not aston- 
! ishing. Moreover, the traditions of Tibetan Bud- 
I dhism are greatly influenced by the ancient Bud- 
j dhist teachers of India. The Kagyu sect, of v;hich 
! Karmapa is the head, has been inspired by the 
I one ancient Indian Buddhist teacher named 
1 Naropa (1016-1100). He was the teacher at 
Nalanda university. 

These is no denying the fact that Tibet and 
India have had a long historical relationship, pri- 
marily based on the pillars of Buddhism. From 
this angle also, Karmapa's choice of India as a 
j place for political asylum (though he has not asked 
for it. yet) or refuge is more pertinent than any 
other place on the globe, though the exact reason 
of his coming is still v/rapped in mystery. 

The 16'r' Karmapa, the immediate predeces- 
sor of Ugyen Trinley Dorje- the I?" Karmapa. 
had also fled to India 40 years ago. He came to 
Sikkim where the famous Rumtek monastery o 
Kagyu sect is situated. He brought along with, a 
P'a'hora of treasures which made the monastery 
very wealthy. Moreover. Rumtek monastery also 
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have had immense v/eslem patronage 

This monastery of Tibetan Buddhism is the 
most famous among the western visitors, inter- 
ested in the religion and the followers of Tibetan 
Buddhism in the west. It has a great deal of inter- 
national focus. The Rumtek monastery, which is 
the headquarter of the Kagyu sect of Buddhism in 
India, also houses the 'Black Hat’ The 'Black Hat 
is the symbol of final authority in the Kagyu sect 
tr \imrn hu Karmaoa, Every Karmaoa must 


have it with him. 

The selection process : In Tibetan Bud- 
dhism it is being believed that all important reli- 
gious leaders have reincarnation and through spe- 
cific indications these reincarnations are unearthed 
A senior monk or Rimpoche has the authority tc 
decide about his rebirth He leaves some indica- 
tions, before his death, pertaining to his reincar- 
nation. On the basis of these indications or sym- 
bols his reincarnation is being found The pro 
cess begins five year after the death of the 
Rimpoche This interesting process of selection 
singular to the modern world, was started by the 
1" Karmapa and is continuing till now Karmapas 
leave a letter in which his reincarnation .s being 
stated. There the ■dentification about the ne>! 
Karmapa is being given by the previous Karmapa 
On the basis of that letter the next Karmapa s 
being traced 
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Rumtek monastery 

This monasleiy was established by the 9th 
Karmapa in 1730 A.D. But later on, it caught fire 
and was decimated. It was reconstructed and is 
situated near Gangtok. It hogged news regarding 
the question of selection of the new Karmapa (17th) 
in 1992. In 1981, the 16th Karmapa expired with- 
out leaving any indication about who would be his 
successor and this was the source of acrimony 
between the regents regarding the selection of the 
new Karmapa. Tai Situ Rimpoche and Tsurpu 
Gyalstab Rimpoche declared Ugyen Trinley Dotje 
as the 17th incarnation of Kamiapa which was also 
acknowledged by the Chinese government. At this ; 
stage Chinese government tried to meddle in thej 
religious aifairs of Tibet; a shift from Its earlier policy i 
pertaining to religious suppression to shrewdly con- 
trot the emotions of the Tibetans through a 'pup- 
pet'. Probably they found in the young boy the 
possibility of serving Its policy of disguised imperi- 
alism, by moulding his impressionable psyche in 
the favour of China and thereby have a hold over 
' millions of Tibetans through him. But Shamar 
Rimpoche said that an eleven year old boy bom in 
India, named Tnnley Thaye Oorje to be the 17th 
incarnation of Karmapa However, Dalai Lama ex- 
tended recognition to Ugyen Trinley Doge and he 
was seated on the religious throne on the Tsurphu 
monastery in Tibet {the seat of Kagyu sect), on 
Sept 1992 But the acrimony behveen Tai Situ 
Rimpoche and Samara Rimpoche enhanced and 
situation took such an ugly turn that the govern- 
ment had to place para military forces on the 
Rumtek monastery. "The leadere of the rival fac- 
tions were barred entry into the monastery which 
is sti!! valid today. 

The Rumtek controversy which till now has 
been unresoh'ed has now flar^ up with the arrival 
ot the 17th incarnation of Karmapa to India. The 
- to' Owens ot die Ugyen Trinley Dorje wants him to 
be lansfemed to Rumtek which is, as said before, 
ihe headquarters of the Kagyu sect of Buddhisni 
m India, whereas, his opponents are against it 
This 'important seat ot Tibetan Buddhism is In con- 
bo-.orsy regarding ambiguity over its -rear Karmapa. 

6i~ 


But the letter written by the 16" Karmapa ; 
was lost. Eleven years after his death, in 1S92, it , 
was claimed by Tai Silu Rimpoche and Tsurpu 
Gyalstab Rimpoche that they had found the lest ; 
letter. In that, according to them, it was stated that j 
Ugyen Trinley Dotje was his reincarnation. De- ’ 
spite Dalai Lama’s and Chinese government's rec- 
ognilion, the debate about who is the real Karmapa 
is very much there among the monks of the 
Rumtek monastery. !■ 

The reason behind Chinese support Id 
Karmapa : This teenage Lama was bein 3 | 
groomed by Ihe Chinese authorilies to manipu’ale;; 
the Tibetan masses. It v/as a clear case of usingl, 
religion for political ambitions. Karmapa Lama c'., 
an important religious figure in Tibet and hence j 
his authority would have considerable inr.uence . 
over the ordinary Tibetans. Through him, Chins, 
was planning to serve its vested interests on Tk, 

bet. The widely regarded 17" incarnation ot, 

' • 


Karmapa wds moulded 
to become 'patriotic' ; 

(whom the Tibetans i 
transmit the same bra 
ganda, to Ihe Tibetan n 
importance of Dalai Lam ^ 
thorities have convenierii, 
Dalai Lama too escaped', 
fndia about 40 years ago' 

In nutshell, Bejing'.; 
ably to create Karmap' 
government’s spokespers 
of Dalai Lama over the ' ■ 
1992 onwards, Karmapa Lr 
as a 'patriotic' religious 
escape is genuine and if ' 
engineered by China fo' ; 
motive, then Beijing would ' 
rassed situation. Besides b;- 
plan, China's attempt to p.'r 
the western world would al- 
this flight of Lama Ho'.vgvc' 
neered then we would ha • 
sible motives of China bel . 

To give political bj 


''hinese authorities 
■I through hirr 
.■ ‘fheycouk- 
. n props; 
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make a careful decision if it gives political asylum 
to Ugyen Trinley Dorje. If tho 'oscapo' is real then 
the granting of political asylum v/ould jeopardise 
the Indo China ties v/hich apparently, viero shovi- 
ing signs of improving (though wo can't bo sure of 
China). If the escape is only an oycwasfi anti If 
Lama's arrival to Dharamsala vms done v/ith Chi- 
nese connivance then also China v/ouldn'l lose 
this opportunity to mount pressure on India (as 
our natural consequence of this eyewash tlieory 
is that China has a sinister motive to dostablise 
India) and pretend that it's hurt by India's interfer- 
ence in its internal matters Hcr//f;ver, counter point 
is that if India gives political asylum it r^juld v/in 
over the pro Tibet lobby Definitely, India's slari'y; 
tov/ards the Tibetan refugees, since the days of 
Jc.vaharla! llehru has had been a patronisir/j one, 
but nsv/ in the chano'ng, internaLona! soerta.'iO. 
we must give precedence t.o pragmaLsm For ttie 
sa'^e cf acpeass'.g the pro Tir// lobby ar.d the 
Ti'cetan gcv6rr,.T,er.; in e/;'e fudber, we ooo'ds'f 
a'l'crd to cf/e eyerr^e to Q-'a (o be an'agon sso 
tcv.aris us T'r.ereVe, we cbou'd re^'a n fr'/s 
'■g cerdca.' es-/um a.'d m fo'.', the 
ci'ou-scect pnj'.r.cei accrceo.- c- .nO'ar goverr ■ 
me-t r. th.'s cckricr. is.c.-e ;.c -ts’-if/rfi 

'rcv.e'/ar, i; v.culcr.’r ce a y/oe r.'mg Y, ra/o 
cse.' Ka~asa i_ars sc Oire ea'.-er es Yen 
/•C'j'd rcr only baricr ni.r de'~ora:.o ■rag-e Y/ 
sc iccal c.cn-cM'r.T.rc DJ yci-id aioc antagonise 


tho woct, r.pnclniiy Hill tl t'. A IlmtUr ot A Im-. 
been always imdai to piic.l-, Cliiim on iiiimnn iHihl'i 
anglo and would not loco a ohfiiir.o to hyim tlm 
Kaimnpa Ismio to focus olobol iiiii'Hlion rm |■.lllllil'(: 
nbomlnablo litiimin (kilits filliiiilion wilh foi:|)i:' I In 
Iho Tibalan iriludan'i And tl lodin aids tdiHi/ni 
cati'-.n (apparoally, lioro iistiiiiiiio(,| that llio ir.i.iipn 
Ic ffiiit) ition wo would nfil tiiily po in ihii lnnl 
books of Tlbfilan j|rr/ofii(noiil In o/ilo Iml fil>;o fil 
llio t).f»,A, 

Thus India, In order lo r.ttil-ri a ii(iliini,iii',) 
clirjrd in l|s rolatioris willi Iho lib A and r.Hi'.r 
v/eclern po/rors o(i Hio one hond ruid Aliiim 'iii 
the oiher, should al prosoni im liim siiiy, iiod Inii'ii 
turn as an iirioflisial rnlugou hu| sliooidn'l (|(nf,i 
hirri political asylnrii I! shculdn'l also asl' Iho 
Fa.'rrjapa to lea/o for oociOsf r/,uriiry as the lcs>, 
acje I arfia has n/prsssed f, s //,sh lo day n, iss .1 
as.d if I.e IS po’ 's'y lri'o//ri r,-;), p'c 'fii,cj is;, by c, 
ir.e 7/00' y/Cu'd r/y fvit I;,'! a sod (no r< ■: 
f.O'S w.'n lasca, /g.o ws'v,/,- cd l; C^j;.//, 
0 ' Y 0 /a".' a;,a f a u. a is 0 d a es /d a.cs ' 
f-s'.'; fry arge^'v; l^s'ai lassa /rc seas 
fa" SO'' ,,-' ' 

"'ms /iC'.'O a'v, 0 m;"- c-,' 's'n'i'b.;, 

T.'sgean C 0 '/S"‘' 0 -" n SC'C a.'d 
O'a ',0 i''an/; As srn,i,'g r,- ' '' s'ay r 
ano ooosnyc g/.-^von/v-''', rocc'ii 

1 ' •> ;-''C .'SC'^i 


Sn 

Oye<t for poke's 


i '■eeiBslcr'c Ye sr.ecrjiuasnescano’' on Coo censani- ‘-''ons a'. 'I'O f'y. 

's' cenov'i n 0 ^0 .'/ '/.-r'/,-'! r-, ' 
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Te seccrc ‘irro sy ccilrg "ear arx-cs se-an ao' 
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!q c-^d '(ho day; of le.'fod unJonshcd by tho LTTE 
lA tho samo Lmo tho United National Party 
(UfiP) don.cd la p-n the government, but gave 
avvjfanoe p eitend ‘out ePc support' on specific 
|'/.■.;c; to rcso'.'o tho Civit war 

The Bombshcil ; On Oecompor 16 1999 
me Gn Lani-an PrcsKlent Ms ChandnLa 
‘•'s.maiunga naffe.vy escaped an attacL on her 
I 'c by a LTTE suspcclod v.oman suoPe bomber 
in Co'ombo Around 
9 ?j pm the b'asi tcc> place just as the presi- 
de r,* founded up her mooih long ccmpagn The 
t'Kt oxu'tcd v.hen the prespeni was being m- 
ACd ty an Indian television correspondent 
f.'r f’le STAR Tv f.'s Kumaratunga became the 
^■s! po' : cal Ic.ador to surv.ve a su’Cide bomb at- 
The su.o-do bemter had a’most succeeded 
n (•-' o"cmp; to t'o-.v Kumaraiiirsga to p eccs but 
t'a.-e secuntymen drugged that lady to some 
d stra- te'dfe she cou'd (.'age-' ihe blast 
SubscduenVy a fast ocemtod in Ja-Ela 
wh :ri cs rr'i the I 'e c‘ a former Army Ch.-ef of 
•• ' f> Dj Gen (rcIJ/ Luciy Alagam The surv/iia! 


j 

'.t;* 



p e, dc"' t; the ih 'd t me m (pe victory of 
L/ a LTTE s-uerde nsisfred Ear- 
•: t'ho' Sr-. Lan'. an a-my cT -tiers and a po- 
cf' sv-.,,ej Chand'Aa's Mc.-ceoea Ben: 


Cl 


car saved her life as it was parked between 
Kumaratunga and the suicide bomber. Hov/ever, 
her car driver who served more than thiny years 
died in the blast 

In November 9, 1994, presidonlial elections 
the UNP candidate, Mr. Gamini Dissanakaye. fell 
victim to human bomb in Colombo and 
Kumaratunga won the presidonlial election in No- 
vember and the parliamentary elections in August 
of the same year The LTTE v/elcomed it as a 
'mandate for peace' However, in November 27 
1999. in Hero's Day speech the LTTE chief !4t V 
Prabhakaran declared the five year rule ot 
Ctiandrika as a ‘curse on Tamil People’ and her 
tyrannical lule left a ‘permanent scar’ on the soul 
of the Tamil nation 

The political pundits in Sri Lanka observe 
that fall of Jaffna in 1995 is ttie 'scar'. They, ttic 
LTTE, could not forgive Chandrika for taking away 
ihcir so-called capital. Jaffna Tho same LTTE of- 
Icrcd a'unilalerai ceasefire’ jusi after ihe week of 
Chandriaka sworn m as the Prosideni m Novem- 
ber 1994. and now Ihey Iried for her life 

Tho KARMA - the cycle of motive and re- 
venge- IS the Ideologue ol the LTTE Former In- 
dian Piime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, was killed by a 
LTTE suicide bomber m Sriperambudur in Tamil 
Nadu for sending Indian Peace Keeping Force 
(IPKF) to Sn Lanka The LTTE very skiltiutly used 
former piesideni Ranasmgtie Premadasa to sent 
the IPKF ou! of Sri Lanka, and, side by side, ac- 
quired a lot of arms and ammunition from 
Premadasa lo fight IPKF But in turn he had to 
pad with his life 

In ihc annual Hero s Day address Mr 
Vefupi'ai Prabhakarar' declared lhal tho LTTE had 
liberated all the ancient towns of Ihe Vanni region 
under the military offensive ’Operation Unccasmo 
Waves III’ 

Background of Conflict : There has been 
a tradJiona! hostility between northern Tamils and 
southern Sinha'cse Tho Ccyion National Congress 
formed in 1919, containing both Sinhalese and 
Ceylon Tamil groups By then Indian Tamils were 
bmugh! m as a labour force tor the tea estates 
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They were treated as a separate community. How- 
ever, Tamil national feeling was erupted over the 
issue of the use of Tamil language in schools. In 
1956 Solomon Bandaranaike became prime min- 
ister of People's United Front advocating neutral 
foreign policy and the promotion of Sinhalese na- 
tional culture at home. 

After the murder of Bandaranaike in Sep- 
tember 1959, his widow Sirimavo Bandaranaike 
succeeded him giving emphasis to socialist gov- 
ernment. Agreements were made with the gov- 
ernment of India (GOI) in 1964 and 1974 for the 
repatriation of Indian nationals 

Mr. Bandaranaike’s government fell in July 
1977 because of economic failure and repression 
of non-Sinhalese people. The United Nalional 
Party (UNP) returned to pov/er and in 1978 a new 
constitution was adopted with a system of presi- 
dential system of government. The United National 
Party (UNP) leader Junius Jayawardene become 
the first executive president. 

Hov/ever, the problem of communal unrest 
remained unsolved and Tamil separatists were 
became active. In 1983 the Tamil United Libera- 
tion Front (TULE) members in the parliament were 
asked to renounce for a separate Tamil State. At 
last this demand was refused and the Tamil United 
Liberation Front (TULF) leaders withdraw from the 
parliament. After that Militant Tamils started amred 
action against the government and this ultimately 
developed into a Civil War. 

On January 1 989, a state of emergency was 
ended. But violence continued. A cease-fire was 
signed on 3rd January 1995. However, fighting 
breakout again in April of the same year. The 
Liberation Tigers of the Tamil Eelam (LTTE) 
stronghold of Jaffna was captured by the govem- 
ntent forces in December 1995 and in mid 1997 
Despite all these efforts of the government sol- 
diers, they failed to open a safe route to Jaffna 
from the south of the Island. During the year 1998 
the 15 year civil war saw some of the fiercest 
fighting which has claimed more than 50,000 lives 
_ Peace Talk : Returning from London on Dec. 
■^9- 1999 to doctor her injured eye- Kumaratunga 
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showed her eagerness to enter into negotiation 
with the LTTE chief V. Prabhakaran in a "demo- 
cratic process’ and to accept a solution within a 
United Sri Lanka. 

Prior to 1994, the UNP rule shattered the 
hopes of the India- Sri Lanka Accord of 1987 by 
the president J.R, Jayewardene. And the presi- 
dent R. Premadasa patronised the LTTE by giv- 
ing money and weapons and allowing them to 
keep control over north and east of Sri Lanka. 

Kumaratunga promised to end the execu- 
tive presidency in favour of parliamentary democ- 
racy and to solve the v/ar in Northeast. But the 
peace proposals of Kumaralunga vrere injected 
Prabhakaran and started the Third Eelam War in 
April 1995 In the Vanni region tigers got major 
victory, the military gams since 1996 were wiped 
out overnight by tigers. Situation was so grim that 
few soldiers revolted against the government and 
some fled from the field. Prabhakaran wanted the 
defeat of Kumaratunga At the same time the UNP 
leader Wickremasinghe changed the UNP nolicy 
to garner Tamil support on ethnic ground and ex- 
tended an olive branch to Prabakaran 

Now the situation turned difficult to find out 
a peace plan taking into consideration the People’s 
Alliance (PA). UNP and LTTE The LTTE had been 
in constant touch with the British parliamentar- 
ians, the Commonwealth Secretary-General and 
the Norwegian government It is sure that the Sn 
Lanka government will not support for the cre- 
ation of a separate Eelam. At the same time the 
LTTE IS adopting a policy of "drag on and on" of 
peace negotiations and put some new demands 
or conditions before to return to normally 

The endless rift between the government 
and the opposition UNP is the major cause for the 
inability to forge a bipartisan consensus to resolve 
decade long ethnic crisis But the UNP leader. 
Mr Ranil Wickremesmghe. was quite critical about 
Chandnak adminis-tration's repeated effort to re- 
solve (he LTTE cnsis In the mean time the LTTE 
has promised to annihilate of e'l Tamil and non- 
Tamil leaders who stand agamsl the.r effort to 
create a Tamil homeland 
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The top ni05t priority of Kumaratunga should 
be to solve the ethnic crisis. Inslead of breaking 
vhlh the UNP. the PA has to find out the solution 
to end the civil war. The top most blunder of 
Kumaratuivga vras to hope for peace lal.ks white 
waging v;ar jigair^st the LTTE. And, on the other 
hand, Kumaratunga was not giving due care to 
resolve some ot the basic problems of the Tamil 
people, such as rehabilitation and development 
The packages de’ivered by her government were 


tt does not mean that there is no way le" 
solve the ensis Some of the proposed opl 
are as follows: 

(i) To rejuvenate the defunct North-eastern 
vincial Council to initiate developmental vvi 
(li) To respect proposal made by Wickremasirx 
(lii) To lift the harsh measures imposed upor 
Tamil people and to create a living cond 
(ot them 

(iv) And, at last, lo slop the overseas suppon 
Tamil people for the LTTE. 


not dottimental to solve age-old ethnic crisis 


Water 


A raging fire of controversy 


Centroversy and Deepa Mehia seem lo go hand 
in hand After nrc she has no’w courted conlro- 
vc'sy V. ;h t'/e.'or Waler the last ol her Inlogy of 
f 'ms fi’O. Es:'h and iVa.'er, has genoraled tot of 
mod a atleni.cn As soon as she slatted shooting 
o! We.’e.' m Vamnasi, where (he 's being set. 
m 1539 s the (undamcntaiist activists staged a 
v'C-'ent pfo’.csl egamst the dm by 'admg the loca- 
t c'.s whore the Cm was being shot and decimat- 
ing the set of the Cm The mct'.oy Hindu funda- 
mor.ta'.st o'cmonts nave congregated under the 
can'or cl !ho recently const, luted Kashi Sansknti 
Pa'-sha Sangha'sh Samci (KSRSS) 

They ocousc-d her ol giving a d.storled pic- 
tuT c' tn-e !,.'cc c! w-dOAS m Kash; or Varanasi 
m a‘50 c! ptj'cu ng an agenda lo dela.mo Hi.ndu 
rjtu'c They condem,cc-d her of pa-ntmg a dis- 
tc^'cd p ctire cf indan cu'tire tot bhe western 
rr'>-n‘~ The admn straten rc-mamed a conve- 
r cC sr-o.:!at:.r \o ft-.s suppression cf creatr/e ex- 
r’f:cs-cn r'ojgh t'ute force Inst-cad rt votimiscd 
mo ms by dec-d ng lo ha'! the shoot ng cf the 
f rr n v -a.-, cl f ? It.v a- d crdc' s tuat-cn 

The sheet .ng cf t^-e Cm was stepped by the 
it.rvct ffiT ■ atratc.n vo'-ar.tdorr.onstia- 

t an by f'-a c'd-rs c' ft-e UPd' Pradc-st, go-.'om- 
n-t- r-'-apa Veh'a n tmn accused the cuftura’ 
V, cl tn-a PSS (O'. CO-".: t'o fc the a’sen c.n the 
The s'v-a gc-.cmm-ant rt'crtc-d re Cm back 



to laB ministry though its script, as per the I 
was cleared by the ministry before, without a sii 
cut. As Deepa Mehta is a foreign citizen (Ca 
dran), she had to get her cripl cleared at frsi 
the IfiB ministry and she did just that and gc 
clearance Therefore, there was no logic wha! 
ever behind again referring it back to the IfiB n 
istry. Deepa Mehta was left with no alternative 
to tun lo Delhi lo seek the inlervenlion of Ihe c 
Ire so as to get the green signal lor conlinua: 
of her shooting. 

In the latest development, the ISB mini: 
cleared the script for tValer after she agteec 
de'ete five sentences and three scenes from 
film At a meeting between Deepa Mehta and I 
mmrster Arun Jailloy, the matter was tesolv 
Even Prime Minister okayed the revised set 
Though accord.ng lo Arun Jaittey the entire c 
Iroversy had ended and Deepa Mehta was gii 
perm-sson to ffm Wa'.or on Varanasi, but 
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1 supporters of VHP were not happy with the deci- 
1 sion. 

1 They started clamouring for the removal of 
.i all sections in the film which they thought as 'ob- 
■| jectionable' before the commencement of shoot- 
■ ing. They are of the view that she is pursuing an 
agenda to defame Hindu culture and presenting a 
;) distorted picture of Kashi or Varanasi and India, 
'• primarily for the western market. VHP President 
Ashok Singhal asked Centre to withdraw the per- 
mission of shooting as according to him the film 
j showed India's ancient culture in a 'poor light'. He 
I also said that it was the 'part of conspiracy by 
Christians and the west" to degrade Hindu reli- 
I gion. 

1 Shooting of the film which commenced un- 
der security for the second time was again dis- 
rupted as a Shiv Sainik attempted to commit sui- 
cide and there were stone pelting by irate mobs. 

, The U.P. government again disallowed the shoot- 
’! ing of Wafer, apparently fearing a law and order 


problem, for fourteen days. Despite putting up a 
brave front, at last the film maker had to abort her 
shooting plans from Varanasi and left the city. 
This episode can be construed as a victory of 
cultural fascism. 

Though she may resume her shooting at 
Madhya Pradesh as the chief minister of MP, 
Digvijay Singh has assured full protection to Ms 
Mehta for shooting anywhere in the state, the 
whole incident was unfortunate for the liberal, plu- 
ralistic cultural heritage of India. Ancient Indian 
society was always tolerant to its criticism and 
contrary views and that was one of the important 
criteria for its perennial character. If the RSS, VHP 
etc had objections to the content of the script of Wa- 
fer, they could have protested peacefully or debated 
over the issue on a national level, or raise public 
consciousness against it, rather than resorting to 
this gross intolerant behaviour; which borders on 
hoodlumism and taints India's cultural heritage, of 
which they claim to be the custodians. ■ 


Population policy 2000 
A paradigm shift in population growth 


T 

I he Union government on Febmary 15, 2000 
|■{i gave the nod to the new 'National Population 
i Policy 2000’ to strengthen sterilisation. The gov- 
''' I emment decided to freeze the number of seats in 
; the Lok Sabha for 25 years from 2001 to 2026 at 
; the current (eve! of 543 members on the basis of 
,;f 1971 census. The implementation of the policy 
would need further amendment of the Article 84 
; of (he Constitudon. The initiative not only restricted 
r.'-'’ strength of the Lok Sabha at 543, but also the 
number of representatives in the Lok Sabha from 
' each State and LInion Territories would be same. 

/ The policy aimed at bringing fertility rate to 
rs;: 'replacement' levels by 2010, stabilisation of popu- 
lation by the year 2045, continuation of two child 
.j‘y norms and adoption of sixteen 'promotional and 
motivational measures’ to irnolement the policy 


The 'Promotional and motivalionar mea- 
sures in the National Population Policy 2000 are 
linking of disbursement of cash awards under the 
Rural Development Department's maternity ben- 
efit scheme. antena! check up, delivery by trained 
persons, birth registration, BCG immunisation. 
Other initiatives include insurance provision 
schemes for the couples who are below the pov- 
erty line (BPL) and (or those who undergo 
sterilisation with not more than hvo living children, 
special reward for those who marry after lega' 
marriageable age. registration of mamage, accer- 
tance of small family norms ana adoption o' t"- 
minal method after the birth of the second c” 

The policy speaks about the 'm/f/af/ves'-^-" 
as facilities of safe abortion rewards f" 
Panchayats and Zila Parishads for i"-'"' 
exampalary small family norms, re:-"'..; 
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Swaminathan Commit tee 

Stabilisation of population as policy initia- 
tive has been a burning topic since mid 1994. 
The Sv/aminalhan Committee, named after Dr. 
M.S. Sv/aminathan Chairman of the committee, 
on national population submitted its report to the 
government in May 1994. Within hvo months the 
recommendations of the committee v/ere submit- 
ted in the Partiamenf, but it v/as rejected. During 
the prime ministership of t.K. Gujral (1997) the 
Cabinet approved it. However, after that no initia- 
tive was taken up for delimination of constituen- 
cies on the line of population policy. 

The Sv/aminathan Committee mooted the 
idea for multi-pronged ‘promobonal measures' to 
accelerate population control measures A pro- 
posal was also taken to debar contesting candi- 
dates in elections starting from local bodies to the 
Parliament, having more than two children. In De- 
cember 1999, political parties have rejected it. 
Even a proposal was mooted to distribute ration 
I cards on the basis of two children norm. How- 
O'/er, the Swaminathan Committee cancelled its 
; multi-pronged proposals as a result of sharp criti- 
dsm from NGOs and medical professionals, 
i The decision to abandon deliminafion exer- 
! cise for another twenty-five years creeped up when 
j the Election Commission (EC) made the pleas for 
j immediate compleb'on of the exercise. On the 
! olherhand, experts are of the opinion that 
' del'mmafen of constituencies could have proved 
; sn advantage opportunity for women representa- 
; tr/es for greater representation in the Parliament 
°hd in State Legislative Assemblies. 

i ^ Major thrust of population policy in India is 
; id reduce grovrth rale of population. Olherside of 

■ the matter is largely economical, such as rise in 
I j P^fcapita income, saving/ capita! formation, rise 
; I n foodgrain production etc. The government of 

i -d a (GOl) is putting emphasis to family planning 
■ ! emigration and economic 

■ ; "IJ''- dpment . At the same time birth control 
• ; cv'd not be taken as an alternative to economic 
• ; -d/t opment. It needs other social welfare mea- 

-d-c-s such as improved health care, wide spread 
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education, adequate supply of social amenities, 
better information facilities etc. 

For better implementation of Family Plan- 
ning among the masses it need a-wareness and 
education, effective and harmless contraceptive 
devices and easy availability of (rained persons at 
the doorstep. The government of India (GO!) is 
giving emphasis, through vanous policy measures, 
to -cafelaria approach', incentives like 'green cards 
and inclusion of voluntary organisations. 

After the publication of the 1951 census re- 
sults. need v/as felt to check population growth 
through family planning. In 1955 a full-fledged 
Department of Family Planning was created in 
the Ministry of Health, Family Planning and Urban 
Development. To make the Family Planning po- 
lices more popular, media campaign was 
organised and subsequently more funds were 
alloted for it A new National Population Policy 
was announced on April 16 1976 vrith a lot of 
modulation from earlier policies The government 
abandoned the voluntary approach of the family 
planning, marriageble age for male was raised to 
21 years and 16 for females Government ma- 
chineries v/ere largely Included for the implemen- 
tation of the policies 

India v/as the first m the v/orld to take inilia- 
twe for a comprehensive Family Planning in 1951 
Successful family welfare programmes depend on 
improved literacy rale, female education, soco- 
economic status etc. At the same time, India is a 
signatory to Cairo Conference The Cairo Con- 
ference-on Population Development in 1994 gave 
emphasis for a broad- based approach to popula- 
tion stabilisation and futfillmg the reproductive 
needs of the people 

The Reproductwe and Child Health (RCH) 
Programme was launched in India m 1997 The 
RCH draws its mandate from the Programme cf 
Action of the Internationat Conference on 
tion and Developme.nt 1954 A comp’c-h' 

package o! services l''.efami'./p'anr,n9 / ' 

and chi'd health management cf rcprocucl 
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including STD subsequently were launched under 
the RCH Programme. Under the scheme of So- 
cial Marketing of Contraceptives, condoms and 
oral pills are presently being sold at subsidised 
prices (55-58 per cent) through a sytem of net- 
work of distribution. 

To prevent illegal abortions, the Medical 


Termination of Pregnancy Act, 1971 was promul- 
gated. Under this Act, medical termination of preg- 
nancy can be done in pregnant women up to 20 
weeks. Since 199.6, any test to determine the sex of 
an unborn child has become illegal with the imple- 
mentation of Pienatal Diagnosfc Techniques (Regu- 
lation and Prevention of Misuse) Act, 1994. ■ 


Ulster deal 


Beginning of a new era 


T he Irish Republic's constitutional claim over 
Northern Ireland was scrapped after a new agree- 
ment, known as Ulster Deal, signed between Brit- 
ain and Ireland in Dublin, the Capital of Irish Re- 
public, on Decemberl, 1999. Irish Prime Minister 
Bertie Ahren authorised the scrapping of the claim 
at a Cabinet meeting on November25, 1999 and 
after that the Northern Ireland Secretary of the 
United Kingdom and the Irish Foreign Secretary 
signed the new agreement. The British Prime Min- 
ister, Tony Blair, hailed the agreement as the 'hand 
of History’ A string of momentus events began in 
Dublin when the Government made concession 
to Unionists by formally scrapping the constitu- 
tional claim since 1937 

In Belfast, th^'capital of Northern Ireland, 
the first power sharin^abinet in 25 years held its 
inaugural meeting on December3, 1999 bringing 
Unionists and Republicans around the same cabi- 
net table and displaying a new political harmony, 

■ Along with the establishment of Government in 
Northern Ireland, the two other institutions cre- 
ated by the Good Fnday Peace Agreement of 1998 
have also been put in place ; a North South Min- 
isterial Council, which will bring together ministers 
from Northern Ireland and Ireland to formulate 
common policies, and a British-Irish Council where 
leaders of the devolved governments of Northern 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales and Britain and Ireland 
would meet This sweeping change which occurred 
in November '! 999 was backed by 95 percent of 
Irish Republic's voters in 1998, recr^nised that 


the border which r " ' 
has divided Ireland 
since 1920 will re- 
main as long as 
most Northern Ire- 
landers wish it. 

The people of the 
Republic voted to 
amend Articles 2 
and 3 of the con- 
stitution which 
were claiming 
Northern Ireland 
as a part of the 
Republic. Article 2 
now defines ‘who is entitled to be part of the Irish 
nation, rather than the extent of the national terri- 
tory.’ Article 3 states that ’it is the will of the Irish 
people, in harmony and friendship, to unite all the 
people who share the territory of the island ol 
Ireland' But the new wording came into -effec' 
only once all aspects of good Friday agreemen 
are in place. The new wording makes it clear tha 
a united Ireland will be brought about only by ; 
peaceful means and with the consent of a major 
ity of people democratically expressed in both part; 
of the island. 

The Govt, of Ireland Act of 1920 had di- 
vided Ireland as whole into separate Northern and 
Southern sections, each with its own legislature. 
The new government of Northern Ireland was 


dominated from the beginning by the Pro-British, 
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(Protestant) Ulster Unionist Party. But, in 1937, 
the Irish government led by Eamon de Valera pro- 
pounded the doctrine of absolutism. His notion 
was that Ulster was an integral part of Eire which 
was improperly annexed by Britain. Catholic-led 
‘civil rights’ demonstrations against political and 
social discrimination erupted during 1968. It evoked 
counter demonstrations by protestant extremists 
and leading to increasingly serious disorders par- 
ticularly in Londonderry. In November 1968, the 
government of Terrence O'Neil proposed a num- 
ber. Of reforms that failed to check the distur- 
bances. In March 1972, the British Prime Minister 
Heath decided to impose direct rule in Northern 
Ireland as it turned a deaf ear to London's de- 
mand to maintain law and order there. 

A plebiscite on the future of Northern Ire- 
land was held on March 8, 1973 but Catholic par- 
lies boycotted it. When 57.4 percent of the elec- 
torate voted for Ulster remaining v/ithin the United 
Kingdom, 0,6 percent voted four union with the 
Republic of Ireland and remainders abstained from 
it. Twelve days later the British Government is- 
sued a White Paper which included a proposal 
that a Northern Ireland Assembly of 80 members 
would be elected as soon as possible for a four- 
year term. The Assembly was constituted and 
I Brian Faulkner became chief of an executive-des- 


power betvreen the religious communities. The 
United Unionist Ulster coalition (UWC) won 45 of 
78 Convention seats. It called for link of Northern 
Ireland with the crown and voted against the par- 
ticipation of Republicans in future. The Conven- 
tion was reconvened in February 1976, with the 
hope of reaching agreement with the Social Demo- 
cratic and Labour Party (SDLP). However, regis- 
tered no further progress and dissolved a month 
later. 

Anglo-Irish intergovernmental Council (AIIC) 
v/as set up in November 1981 to discuss matters 
of common concern between Brriain and Ireland 
on a periodic basis. Thatcher government in 1982 
secured parliamentary approval for the gradual 
reintroduclion of home rule under a scheme called 
“rolling devolution’. The initiative assumed sub- 
stantive form with election on October 20 for a 
new 78-member Northern Ireland Assembly in 
which the Sinn Fein (political wing of Irish Repub- 
lican Army) participated for the first time Again, 
on June 1986, the UK government dissolved the 
Assembly 

IRA’s (Irish Republican Army) bombing in 
the British mainland town of Warrington on March 
1920, in which two young boys were killed, caused 
widespread resentment in both Britain and Ire- 
land. The renewed impetus m UK-lnsh coopera- 


■ 'Onate that included representatives of both Prot- tion on Northern Ireland bore fruit with the Down- 

I estant and Catholic factions. In a meeting at ing Street Declaration by John Maior and 

‘ Sunningdale, England, in December 1973, it was Reynolds The declaration aimed to bring apout a 

■ 23feed by the Irish government, British govern- cessation of hostilities in Northern Ireland IRA 

; '’"snt and executive designate of Northern Ireland made an histone announcement on 31 August 

to rnake a tripartite Council to monitor relationship 1994. that as from midnight that day ‘there will be 

; behveen North and South. As a consequence the complete lessation of military operations‘ by all 

direct rule was terminated in January 1974. How- IRA units It was warmly welcomed by the UK 

: ever, jj was failed and again direct rule was im- and Irish governments 

/ posed in May 1974. In July 1974 the UK parlia- On 25th June, 1997, the Irish Pnme Mims- 

, rnent passed the Northern Ireland Act, of 1974 ter Bruton and British Pnme Minister Tony Blair 

,' ''''d'ch authorised the election of a Constitutional agreed on a detailed mechanism four arms de- 

^1 Convention to speak for public sentiments for fu- commissioning and the need for ana IRA cease- 

> ’ore government institutions. With the provision fire, which was restored on 20 July. 1997 It cleared 

’“’at any proposal must include the sharing of the. way for Sinn Fein to enter a broad- base peace 


(dlks ImkI 111 nnllo'51 Hio (otlowlng Soplombor. Wllli 
nioomr.f. mntio on Govotnl Issimr, nixl tlio coaso- 
litfl conllmilng to liok), l» Docombot Piimo Minis- 
tor Aiuon finnouncoci tliat ilio lbsl> Roptibiic was 
toaily to conskiflt diopplng ils claim to sowrolgnly 
iwet Noitliotn ItnInncI, That option npponfori to bo 
nmloi Intonso consUiotnilon ol bin •nll-pmly” talks 
boino tiolit in natty 1998. H ptovod tire way lot 
Good l-titlay Acconl, 

Good Friday Accord : Tlio newly (oftnod 
lacilrilainio and oxocniivo ol Noitliorn itQland. In 
Novnmbpf 1999, bocamo a (oiwntd movemuni in 
tbo poacfi piocoss nndor tlio Dolla.st Aoioomonl 
ot 1998, Undm tlio toims ol Agtoomonl, lull Icgis 
lativo and cxficiilivo powot nio given to Iho 108 
membat Noilliom lioland Assomliiy lot agticnl 
tilfo, education, economic dovelopment, lioaltli and 
socint seivicoG. onvitonmonl and finnneo How 
over, ttio Untisli Secretaiy ol Slato lot Notihein 
lioland tolains conliol ovot " lesmvod' inaliois 
sucli as police, secanly, pnsons and ennunal ,lus 
tico system Tito assmnlily enn, il a vvisties. legis- 
late in tlioso nieas tint only wiili ilio approval ol 
Die secmlmy ol'sialc and ihe Unlish Pailinmenl 
A mimPm ol malU’ts incliirlmg (lolonco. laxntioa, 
nppi'ininieni ol indge.s and miemaiional tclalions 
loinnin endm llio conliol ol iho Bnlish govotn- 
iiienl 

Tlio now oxccelivo is Imly u Kiinbow txiali 
tien u Spans «w poWicat spectuiw fu>m Smn 1-oin 
10 tlio linmiinois ol Ian P.aisKiy's Ocmocmlic Union 
isl f’nity iDUl’) T lie oxeciilivo is hoitdod by David 
T nmWo. the Ulster Unioaisi loader, ns First Minis- 
ter and Seamus Mallow, tlio nationalist SDkP's 
depety leadoi wtio legains tlio post of deputy First 
l.timster Iforn wlucb bo resigned in a inomonl of 
extieme Imstiation in July tS99 Regarding li- 
nance, die. I'manco Wmistoi wit) draw up a budget 
li't running Noiiiiem Itel.ind and tim Gntisli Soc- 
tetaiy ot Rl.ite will negoti.ile n figure with tlio Tioa- 
t-my over tho bid Once a sum Ims been ngiecd, 
me NeithOfn ltd, and exoculivo will docido on llwi 
sums to I'O ,s!;o,'aled to cacti dcpadmcni For the 
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noxi two years, Itio now oxociitivo will oporato on 
Iho budgol agreed iindor llio Govornmnnl's Com- 
prehonsivo Spondlitg Roviow, Ono oi Dio first tasks 
for llio oxociilivo will bo to ogreo a programme of 
work and a budgol to put to Iho wholo Assembly, 
II will itavo an ovor all budget of about C8,3 Biliion . 
out ol n total Inidgol lor Notlliotn Iroland of £ 9.9 1 
billion i 

David Ttimblo, llio loader ol Ulslor Unions^ 
ol parly, sociirod his Parly CmincH's support by f 
mnjorily of ()7.9 percent on 27 Novombor, 199! 
for llio so-callod Mllcimll foimula only by ono o 
two signilicant concessions, Ho promisod Iho 8G( 
delegates that Ihoy could roviow thole docision 1; 
Fobniaiy, 2000, by which Ihoy would know whcliic 
tlio IRA had begun disarming, Ho also gave Jnsia 
Ciinnighnm, Iho paily ProsIdenI, Tho not effect c 
Iho Council's vote was to romovo disarmomcr 
as a piocoiidilion ol Sinn Fein’s cnlty Into oxoci 
two. 11 has roiniroducod llio elomonl o( coorcio 
Hint Iho republican movomont has rcjoctod fror 
tlio autsotol tho poaco process Tlio wholo thmi 
ol Iho Mllcholl (orimila was lhal IRA dccomnw 
stoning should bo soon os a volunlary act mad 
possiblo by a drnmaticnily improved polilicol cl 
male 

Wlial ically matlois is lhal Sinn Foia Ink 
up (heir Goals m Iho now govornmonl ol Norlhoi 
lioland Tho circumstancos am being crcalcdwhr 
il mnrto oxcollcnl sonso in icrms ol tho polilic 
obieclions ol tho republican movomoal (of W 
Adams to rosolvo Iho decommissioning issuo. Tl 
danger is Dial il ho is not able lo do so, Iho ropu 
licaa movcmonl will boar Iho lion's share of H 
tosponsibilily lor procipitoting in tho (unclioning 
Iho ngicemont in February, 2000. Ono now see 
tity assossment listed the IRA ns possessing 
least 1,000 rifles, 500 hand guns, 50 heavy' m 
Chino guns and 2,000 Kgs of Somtox high cxpl 
sivo. most of il obtained originally from color 
Godiifli, tho libyan dictator Under tho Good F 
day agreement, all of il must bo riocommission 
by 22 May, 2000 
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The Line of Control (Lc 

The line of restraint 


r he Kargil aggression had inevitably ended the 
ood faith and trust between India and Pakistan 
■hich had started looking up since the Lahore 
!us Diplomacy. The armed infiltration of the Paki- 
teni rangers into the Indian territory was first no- 
iced on May 6, 1999 and the subsequent clash 
cok place on May 8, 1999. 

; This was the first major violation of the de- 
narcated border of such a magnitude and nature 
iince 1971. The Pakistani intruders v/ere not a 
mere small group of militants sneaking into India, 
Jrough the mountain passes, to merge with a 
^mpathelic local populace of Kashmir. Rather, it 
’•"jas a column of trained, armed soldiers of Paki- 
■■jlan who crossed the Indian border to occupy an 
%ofthe Indian territory more than five kilometres 
'%p. By now, ifis a fait accompli they had the 
•teal sanction and support of Islamabad. The 
'irasent violation of LoC is a continuation of the 
if 'fsnsborder terrorism Pakistan had been resorting 
■■■'p vis-a^.'is India since the early eighties. Initially. 

I took the form of active support to Khalistani 
f'-'Wremists in Punjab, Then came the massive in- 
7a'jon into Kashmir from 1989 onwards. Having 
laistrated in both these misadventures, Pa- 
rian has nov/ shifted its activity to remote bor- 
areas employing regular armymen— for whom 
'-i accept no responsibility. 

Oil the other hand, unfortunately, since the 
O'P'omaoy and the celebrated Lahore Surn- 
- the Vajpayee Government got swept away by 
auphoria of improving ties with the Navraz 
'r= ,f Government. The Indian security forces and 
' .cerice net.vo-k also failed to maintain a hawk- 
^’3 i ori the borders. 

Sugar i.mpoils from Pakistan with Pakistani 
clamouring for better train connections 
■'L the possibility of sale of electric 

rj-' (he Lahore ride lulled the Indian 
~e.nl in'.o addressing all its energies to 



improve its relations with Pakistan. 

The recently seized maps by the Indian army 
from (he Pakistan army regulars at Tololing shows 
that the maps -printed in 1984 on the direction of 
Major Genera! Anis Ali Sayed, Surveyor Genera! 
of Pakistan shows the LoC exactly where India 
claims it is 

What is LoC? : The real agreement arrr.'ep 
at between then Prime Minister of India ma.fa 
Gandhi and her Pakistani counterpart Zu‘f >sf 
Bhutto at Simla in July 1972 was trial '.''e so- 
called 'cease-fire line' of December l ' ’9 - ' t-e- 
hveen India and Pakistan, to be rar^ec re . oe 
of Control' and this line of contrc oe a rv.ec to 
evolve as the 'international twurca'. cev.eefi me 
hvo neighbours. Bhutto eg^eec "c; o- v to change 
the cease-fire line into a b''e ro^'t'oi 'c' which 
he had earlier proposed me ter-" ' oe o' peace', 
but also agreed that the ime of cc'^fc! Pc- gradu- 
ally endo'wed with the characiensu;? of an inter- 
national border 

An impoiani 'eat’ ' ' ' '''oposal wZ' 

that neither country was ga ^ 

tory because cf m-o- wa’ t ?n.jmon, it d : 
involve the exodus cf por.-a'-o'', ffom on-c f z' 
another. Kashm ns as .m cmmc commur'*-,.;, 
left undivideo C” t^e '''d'dn side. o 


Control 0^740 kriis .length was therefore, an eth- 
nic and linguistid frontier. In fact in 1947, at the 
time of Partitiojf, It also an ideological fron- 
tier-being th9''|mit of the political influence of 
Sheil^h MoHd,4?bddllah and his National Confer- 
.encepafty. 

■■■ . _ Ihe -strategic importance of the Srinagar- 
Leh road has been evident since Ihe tot war be- 
tween India and Pakistan in Kashmir. It took more 
than a year after the first military operations be- 
gan, for (he road to be opened in November 1949. 
The objectives of Islamabad are quile clear and 
loud. All what they want is to undermine Ihe In- 
dian position on the Siachen glacier, cut off the 
crucial communication link-national high way lA- 
in Ihe state, push the line of control into Ihe slate 
of Kashmir and thus to grab Indian territory. By 
creating such a war-like situation in Ihe Kargil- 
Orass sector. Pakistan is seeking greater advan- 
tage to negotiate the Siachen issue - the one item 
on the agenda which Islamabad was keen to re- 
solve during the last round of bilateral discussions 
In bnef. Pakistan wants to chalk out a new 
map for Kashmir but today it stands isolated glo- 
bally over the crossing the LoC and (he resultant 
border war with India, The importance of reas- 
serting the statute of Ihe LoC as a binding instru- 
ment of Pakistan, as much as on India, cannot be 
over emphasised. That would be the essential pri- 

of and 

good faith behveen the hvo neighbours The Prime 
Minister of India Mr Atal Behari Vajpayee has 
reiterated that the LoC is not negotiable The in- 
wolabte status of the LoC is of paramount signifi- 
cance for It IS central to peace and- stability in 

last, Pakistan should recognise and accept LoC 
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envoys were signing the 


agreement to submit the Rann of Kutch dis- 
pute for arbitration in June 1965, General Ayub 
Khan was preparing to unleash the 'Operation 
Gibraltar' infiltration force on Kashmir. 

• Zulfikar Ali Bhutto wheedled the Simla agree- 
ment out of Indira Gandhi promising to work 
for conversion of the LoC into an international 
boundary and later let her down. 

• General Zia-ul-Haq talked of a no-war pact 
even as he was supporting the Khalistani ter- 
rorists and pushing ahead with his nuclear 
weapons programme. 

« Ms. Benazir Bhutto spoke to Rajiv Gandhi 
about greater understanding amongst the 
post-partilion generations-even as her Inter Ser- 
vices Intelligence (ISI) was triggering the in- 
su^ency in Ihe Kashmir Valley and the Paki- 
stan army was toying with Ihe idea of nuclear . 
blackmail in 1990. 

The Indian political establishment's reactive 
policy instead of a proactive one could be blamed 
for this fiasco all through. 

LoC and the Simla Agreement : The LoC 
in Jammu and Kashmir was demarcated in accor- 
dance with the Simla Agreement signed between 
the heads of Ihe hvo governments which stipu- 
lated that the line separating the two armies on 
the day of the cease-fire be delineated. The delin- 
eation of (he LoC was effected in Suchetgarh on 
December 1V 1972. The entire 740-km length of 
LoC was divided into three segments namely the 
southern sector, central sector and the northern 
sector. In November and December 1972, hvo 
rneetings were held between Field Marshal 
Maneckshaw and General Tikka Khan at Lahore 
sn all the issues regarding the LoC were amica- 
y resolved. The LoC starling from Sangam and 
point NJ 9842 was reproduced on two sets of 
rnaps prepared by each side, each consisting 
01 a map sheets formed into 19 mosaics. Ori 
December 12, 1972, the mutually agreement 
statement regarding the LoC was released in' 
uelhi and Islamabad and on December, 20. 1972 , 
a pint statement was released to the media 
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regarding withdrawal of troops to the international 
border and the LoC. 

Pakistan’s responsibility in regard to the line 
of control has been spelt out clearly in two articles 
of the Simla AgreemenL As per article 1 (ii] ' 
Pending the final settlement of any problems be- 
tween the two countries, neither side shall unilat- 
erally alter the situation and both shall prevent the 
organisations, assistance or encouragement of any 
acts detrimental to the maintenance of peaceful 
and harmonious relations. 

Article 4 (II) deals specifically about the line 
of control delineated on 19 mosaic maps finalised 
betv/een General Bhagat and General Hameed 
on December 11, 1972 at Suchetgarh. The article 
says, ‘In Jammu and Kashmir, the line of control 
resulting from the cease-fire of December 17, 


1971, shall be’ respected by both sides without 
prejudice to the recognised position of either side. 
Neither side shall seek to alter it unilaterally irre- 
spective of mutual differences and legal interpre- 
tations. Both sides further undertake to refrain from 
the threat or the use of force in violation of this 
tine'. 

The second article makes it clear that mu- 
tual differences and legal interpretations is no jus- 
tification for actively abetting and aiding the viola- 
tion of the LoC. 

In the light of these tvro articles, it is clear 
that Pakistan has not only failed to abide by the 
provisions of the Simla Agreement in failing to 
prevent acts detrimental to peace and harmony, 
but exults in ils moral and political support of those 
who have violated the LoC, ° 


Pope in India 

A controversial state visit 


November visit of Pope John Paul II to 
India, after a gap of 12 years, brought to the fore 
a heated debate on the functioning of Christian 
missionaries and their ’operations' in India. The 
article briefly chronicles the historical advent of 
Christianity in India and the reasons for the cur- 
rent backlash against the Papal visit. 

The Pope is the head of the Vatican City as 
well as the Holy Father of the 1000 million Catho- 
lic community throughout the globe. The Council 
cailed by the Pope has a final say on the mission- 
ary activities all over the world. Thus he holds a 
enique place in the religious and the cultural 
sphere of the world. There is no Ottomon Caliph- 
ate for the Muslims and the Sankaracharya does 
not enjoy such a clout over Hindus. 

Christianity in India : In India, the Catho- 
des constitute a mere 2.4% of the country's popu- 
lation. Christianity made its first appearance, v/ilh 
St Thomas, in indian soil in 52 A.D. As early as 
1498, Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese sailor, was 
generously received at the Court of Zamorin, the 
Kmdu king of Calicut, who granted him the right 



to establish warehouses for commerce In 1510. 
Alfonso de Albuquerque seized Goa and un- 
leashed a reign of terror by burning here’ucs. cal- 
cifying Hindu Brahmins and using force to concert 
lower castes, razing down temples to build 
churches etc. Of atl the European coicnisers, ii 
seems the Portuguese symbohsed best the tola! 
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disregard and destructive spirit of Christianity in 
India. The official machinery of the British Raj also 
extended its tacit support to the missionary activi- 
ties. The Anglican missionaries who am'ved in In- 
dia soon after the British were not much different 
from their Portuguese counterparts. Their first tar- 
get were the tribals, whom they promptly pro- 
ceeded to name as the ‘original ‘ inhabitants of 
India- who they said were 'colonised' by the ‘bad’ 
brahmins during the ‘mythical' Aryan invasion. 
They cleverly exploited the prevailing caste sys- 
tem of Hinduism to realise their objectives. 

Spread of Christian doctrine : The 
Christian missionaries in India have, undoubtedly, 
contributed much in the fields of modem educa- 
tion, health, social welfare etc. States like Kerata, 
Goa. Nagaland, Manipur, Mizoram etc have been 
greatly influenced by their activities, which how- 
ever, eventually, ended up in large scale conver- 
sions. Sociologists are agreed that the high lit- 
eracy rates and female emancipation in these 
slates are largely the legacy of the missiona 7 
activities. Nevertheless, many Hindu organisations 
of today dispute that it was religious conversion 
which was their prime agenda-under the garb of 
social vrelfare liberally financed by the dollar power 
of the Christian-dominated western world. Reli- 
gious conversition is an explosive socio-religious 
activity capable of igniting the centrifugal forces 
as it touches the sensitive subject of religion-which 
is a matter of honour for all socio-religious societ- 
ies, whether modem, traditional or tribal. This is 
what which has led to recent clashes in remote 
areas of India. Swami Vivekananda termed reli- 
gious conversion as ‘religious perversion'. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi termed conversion as 'Pure Com- 
merce'. The Supreme Court in the 1977 Bihar 
case has pronounced that the constitutional right 
of one to propogate a faith does not include a 
right to convert another. The missionaries need to 
learn much from Buddhism, which got spread to 
other parts of the world and genuinely got localised 
v/ith indigenous traditions with no ethnic resistance. 
No wonder, when Prime Minister Vajpayee 


recently called for a nafional debate on conver- 
sions of faith, his call found wide support. In a 
latest incident, (he US-based Southern Baptists, 
has described Hinduism as ‘Satanic’ and Hindus 
as those living in ‘spiritual darkness' and ‘slaves 
bound by fear and tradition to false gods’. The 
Vatican openly declared that salvation has to come 
only through Jesus Christ and not by any other 
faith. 

At Delhi, the Pope John Paul 11 in his visil 
on Nov. 1999, directed the bishops to make greatei 
efforts to spread the gospel of Salvalior 
(Chrisliriily) throughout Asia. The Head of Vatican 
has appreciated the ‘religious freedom and toler- 
ance’ in India, but skirted the controversial issue 
of conversions, in his talks with the Indian lead 
ers. 

The Hindu groups’ concern ; Thr 
Rashlriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), througt 
its website, spoke of the terrorism Indulged in bi 
Christians in the North-East and induced conver 
Sion, which they view as a part of the conspirac; 
to divide the country. The Sanskrit! Raksha MancI 
(SRM), fumes in protest ‘Loss of Religion is Losi 
of culture. Loss of culture is Loss of Identity'. 

The much perturbed Vishwa Hindu Parishai 
(VHP) had lunged for a Papal apology, during hii 
India visit, for the wrongs perpetrated upon Indii 
by the colonial powers of the Catholic Europi 
espeically for the Goan Inquisition during the 16!i 
and 17(h centuries- when Hindus and even Syt 
ian Christians were slaughtered for resisting cor 
version attempts- and also for the destruction c 
Hindu temples. The VHP had also demanded 
halt to all ongoing proselytisalion activities of th 
Christian missionaries in India. Indeed, it is not 
hollow contention. 

Ipso facto, the Pontiff had begged forgivE 
ness from the Indian people of Dominican reput 
lie (or 500 years of pain and suffering at the hand 
of the Catholics. In a visil to Presova Siovakii 
the Pope had apologised before the statues of 2 
Calvinists, who were beheaded in 1687, for m 
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accepting Roman Catfiolic Christianity. In Jamaica, 
the Roman Catholic Church has decided to ot>- 
serve October 17 as a day of repentance for the 
genocide of Arav/aks. 

The Union government’s stance ; It goes 
to the credit of the BJF led Union government 
that v/ithoul succumbing to domesb'c compulsions, 
they have v/elcomed Pope John Paul II as a State 
guest v/ith all security and diplomatic protocols, 
along with a permission to hold a Mass free at a 
governmental stadium at Delhi. Although the 


Papal visit did raise a controversy, the issues 
raised by Hindu oiganisations cannot be over- 
looked. It is imperative that Christian leaders also 
understand and respect the we-ws and sentiments 
expressed by Hindu oiganisations on this sensi- 
tive issue and sincerely reviev/ and restrain their 
proselytisation programmes and adopt a condlia- 
tory approach instead of a confrontalionist one. 
Such a move v/ou'd definitely strengthen the secu- 
lar fabric of the nation and promote true inter- 
religious harmony. i 


Conversion and the law 

A constitutional insight 


T he attacks on Christian missionaries and the 
Prime Minister’s call for a public debate on the 
conversions has brought the issue into the lime- 
I'ghL The article analyses how the issue had been 
debated by constitutional and legal luminaries 
imn the years. 

The Constituent Assembly and the issue 
of religious propagation : When the ConsWu- 
fen v/as being drafted fifty years ago, the Con- 
stituent Assembly had discussed the issue of reli- 
gious propagab'on and conversion in depth and 
the members pul in some very significant viev/s. 
There was near unanimity among the Congress 
members of the Constituent Assembly in favour 
of a secular constitution. Most of the members 
were against granting of special rights related to 
refigion to any religious group. The Christians v/ho 
formed only a miniscule percentage of the popu- 
la'-'W ho'ivever argued that the right to propagate 
the;r religion must be a 'fundamental right'. After a 
lot of behind-the-scenes discussions, the Hindu 
members agreed to the Christian demand but in 
lum were insistent on another countervailing Ar- 
ixjs in the Constitution whit^i explicitly banned 
mljgious conversions under coercion or undue in- 
T'uence. But when the Constitution was finally 
drafted, the Article dealing with conversions was 
dropped, but the Christian demand for right to 


■propagate' religion was inserted which is no-w 
section 25(1) of the Constitution. Interestingly, no 
member of the Constiluenl Assembly said that 
the same article was equally relevant for Hindus 
as v/ell. In the end, the said article came out as 
an exclusive non-Hindu right which was libera'ly 
used by the minorities to propagate their religion. 

The Patel Committee and the interim re- 
port : II was the interim report submitted by the 
Adwsory Committee headed by Vallabhai Patel 
which dealt vrilh the issue of religion and Funda- 
menlal Rights. The Committee recommended the 
incorporation of two clauses in the chapter on Jus- 
tidable Fundamental Rights 

The first clause said that all persons are 
equally entitled to freedom of consde.nce, and the 
right to freely profess, practicse and propagate 
religion subject to public order, mora'ity or health 

The second clause made it dear that con- 
version from one religion to another troiraht abo'jt 
by coercion or undue influence shall not be 
recognised by la-w. 

In the debate which ensued on these 
clauses, the first was passed smoothly whi'e (he 
second dause pertaining to conversions ran into 
trouble. V>'h:le misgivings and appmhens'ons were 
voiced by Hindu membe.^ on the repercussions 
of the second clause, Christian members were 
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unanimous that the clause should be incorporated. 
The deiicate issue of missionary activities, the 
potential for misuse of the ciause and other as- 
pects were passionately debated. Finally, Sardar 
Pate! suggested a way out of the impasse by re- 
questing that the clause relating to conversions 
be referred to the Advisory Committee for one 
last time. The Advisory Committee sent the rec- 
ommendation that the clause be scrapped alto- 
gether. Finally, the Constituent Assembly voted to 
keep this provision from the chapter on Funda- 
mental Rights. Conversions again figured when 
Article 19 (now Article 25) was discussed during 
the drafting of the constitution. 

After another round of animated discussions, 
it was left to K.M Munshi to defend the Article.' 
Arguing that the word 'propagate' in the clause is 
not fraught with danger, he contended that the 
word 'propagate' be retained in the clause. Fi- 
nally, the Article was adopted. Thus the Chris- 
tians acquired the right to 'propagate' their reli- 
gion while there was no legislation to ban conver- 
sions brought about by coercion or undue influ- 
ence, It was not until the Supreme Court verdict 
in 1977 in the Slainislaus Vs State of Madhya 
Pradesh that the issue of 'propagation' and 'con- 
version' was tackled. 

The Orissa and MP High Court verdict • 
Meanwhile in the 60s, the Madhya Pradesh and 
0,i.^a legislatures enacted laws to prohibit forced 
conversions and to punish the persons found guilty 
of such acts. The laws were the Madhya Pradesh 
Dharma Swataniraya Adhiniyam, 1968 and the 
Onssa Freedom of Religion Act, 1967. Both the 

nn 'f f'^Peclive High Courts 

on the groui ds that they violated the fundameS 

) m Article 

25(1). In ar interesting development the hioh 

courts of the Mro states gave different e d ctsS 
9 -ssue. V.-hile the Orissa High Court in 19?2 
s ruck dM the Freedom of Religion Act the 
'A upheld the 

h. I.1P .egislature was competent to make 


this law in the ambit of 'public order". The Orissi 
High Court on the other hand held that the stall 
legislature had no power to make such a law. Thi 
matter reached the Supreme Court and a five 
judge bench headed by chief justice A.N. Raj 
took up the issue. 

The Supreme Court’s verdict : In hi; 
argument Rev Stainislaus who had filed the 
petition in the SC argued that the* right tc 
'propagate' one’s religion means the right to con- 
vert a person into one's own religion and the there- 
fore the conversion right is a fundamental right'. 
The Court pointed out that the word 'propagate' 
had different meanings in different contexts, it fur- 
ther said that in Article 25(1), the word 'propagate' 
has been used in the sense of the dictionary mean- 
ing which means 'to diffuse, carry fonvard, to 
spread from person to person' and that in turn 
postulates no fundamental right to convert another 
person to one’s own religion because if a person 
purposely undertakes the conversion, of another 
person to his religion, as distinguished from his 
effort to transmit or spread the tenets of his reli- 
gion, that would impinge on the 'freedom of con- 
science’ guaranteed to all the citizens of the coun- 
try alike. 

Regarding the right of state legislatures 
to frame laws, the Court said the two impinged 
Acts clearly provide for the maintenance of 
public order for, if forcible conversion had not been 
prohibited, that would have created public disor- 
der in the slate. The Court referred to an earlier 

r'^-fovn!’ West Bengal 

(1970) which had held that if a thing disturbs the 
peace of the community, and not merely affect an 

m ivi u^, it would amount to disturbance of 
public order, 

ihB Court hearing 

'if art attempt is 
ihat communal passions on the ground 
anlrM °'® converted to 

rise In ®ii probability, give 

order ^ breach of the public 

. affecting the community at large. The Court 
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Article 25 : Freedom of conscience and 
free profession, practice and propagation of reli- 
gion. 

1. Subject to public order, morality and 
health and to the other provisions of this Part, 
all persons are equally entitled to freedom of 
conscience and the right freely to profess, prac- 
tise and propagate religion 

2. Nothing in this article shall affect the 
operation of any existing law or prevent the State 
from making any law 

(a) regulating or restricting any economic, 
financial, political or other secular activity which 
may be associated with religious practice; 

(b) providing for social welfare and reform 
or the throwing open of Hindu religious institu- 
tions of a public character to all classes and 
sections of Hindus. 

• The right to propagate religion was included 
in the Fundamental Rights on the insistence 
of the Christian community who argued that 
religious propagation was a basic tenet of 

herefore concluded that the States had the power 
lo make laws for maintenance of public order. It 
further added that these Acts were 'meant to avoid 
disturbances to the public order by prohibiting con- 
versions from one religion to another in a manner 
reprehensible to the conscience of the commu- 
nity' 

It is unfortunate that it took the brutal killing 


Christianity and therefore be a Fundamental 
Right. 

• Apprehensions v/ere raised by Hindu mem- 
bers on the move to make propagation of reli- 
gion a fundamental right 

• As a compromise it was suggested that con- 
versions brought about by 'coercion and un- 
due influence' should be banned. 

• It was finally decided that the Constitution can- 
not have a provision prohibiting forcible con- 
version, the State would have the power to 
make necessary laws in this regard 

• Most Stales found it convenient to ignore the 
issue and did not draft any laws for banning 
forced conversions 

• The Supreme Court rejected the conlention 
of the Christians that the right lo 'propagate' 
religion enshrined in Article 25(1) is a right 
to convert people and instead said that 
what is enshrined in Article 25(1) is only a 
right lo transmit or spread the tenets of one's 
religion. 

of the Australian missionary Graham Staines and 
his hvo sons to bring such issues into the realm of 
public debate. There is hov/e/er the danger that 
in the ongoing frenzy by politi:al parties for gain- 
ing maximum mi’eage, the broad political class of 
the country may chose to ignore the root causes 
of the problem and instead resort lo temporary 
battle of v/ords on the issue a 


Remote Sensinc 


N 


A technological input for agriculture 


oted agricultural scientist Dr. M. S. Swami- 
3than opined that the nev/ frontiers of technolo- 


9ies that may play a crucial role in maintaining 
the level of foodgrain production and also lead to 
sustainable agriculture are biotechnology, space 
technology information technology, microeleclron- 
'ss and management technology. Space technol- 
°9y in the form of remote sensing applications 


and informalion technology are inter-related lor 
the purpose of land and water management 
activities on a continuous basis and provide 
systems lo support management decisions in 
agriculture. The satellites dedicated lo remote 
sensing pass over a particular latitude at a par- 
ticular local lime. Thereby, the position of surj with 
respect to the spot under study on the earth’s 
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surface remains fixed as the remote sensing sat- 
ellite passes over it while revolving on its orbit. 
Aerial photography , aerial vidcography, mullispcc- 
Ital RADAR etc. arc various remote sensing tech- 
niaucs The unique advantage of remote sensing 
over other methods of data collection is its intrin- 
sic ability to collect vast amounts of data in short 
periods of lime over largo areas. 

Immense potential of remote sensing ; 
The remarkable developments In space-borne re- 
mote sensing technology and its applications dur- 
ing the last three decades tiavo firmly established 
ils immense potential for mapping and monitoring 
. of various natural resources. India's Indigenous 
remolo sensing programme began v/ith the launch 
of tRS-IA on 19lh March 1988. On 29lh August, 
1991 Iho IRS-IB v/as pul Into orbit. On 151h Octo- 
ber 1995, tho country successfully launched its 
experimental remote sensing satellite IRS-P2 by 
the indigenously developed satoltllo launch 
vefitcte(ASLV-2) Tho second generation IRS-IC 
and ID satellites, with Linear Imaging Self 
Scanner{LIS8-lll )with a special resolution of 
23.5m Panchromatic camera(PAN) with a spatial 
resolution of 5 8m and a Wide Field SonsoriWiFS) 


begain in 1980 in the US by tho U, S. Aerospace 
Remote Sensing (AGRISTARTS) which carried 
out agriculluro and resource inventory surveys. 
With tho passage of lime, this became an impor- 
tant obiective of the remote sensing activity. In 
India, other organisations like National Remote 
Sensing Agency (NRSA) Hyderabad, Space Ap- 
plication CcnIrelSAC) Ahmedabad, Geological 
Survey of India, Central Ground Water Board, 
Forest Survey of India, Oil and Natural Gas Com- 
mission, Survey of India, National Bureau of Soil 
Survey and Land Use Planning, All India Soil and 
Land Use Survey, Stale Departments of Mines 
and Geology , Forest, Agricuiluro, etc. , have sot 
up their own remote sensing centers for carrying 
out remote sensing proiocts. 

Agricultural scientists have long bach 
recognised that an accuralo and llmoly crop prO' 
duclion (orecasling system Is an essential etemen 
in sironglhcning tho food security and distributior 
system In tho country. Periodic wilhln-season os 
timates of crop hcctarage and yield and accurali 
forecast of likely range of growtti conditions helj 
in organising availability of Inputs like pesticide 
and fertilizers ProharvosI estimates of crop pro 


v/ith 188m resolution v/orc launched on 28lh Oe- duction guides decisions to (ormulalo optimal sirai 
comber 1935, LISS-lll is capable ol taking infra- egies for planning, disitibulion, price fixations, pre 
> icd imageries and WiFS, can provide good pic- curement, transportation and storage of essentii 
lures ot vegetative cover and drought condition. ogriculturo produers. India's vasiness of area, spt 
Various institutions Involved ; Tho Do- citic features of certain topography and difficu 

parlmcnl of 5paco(DOS) and ISRO are tho regu- accessibility o( some regions, has thoroforo got 


lalory bodies for all our space programme proj- 
ects including remoto sensing Tho National Re- 
mote Sensing Agency (MRSA)is one such loading 
agency which has been functioning since 1978 
The Indian remote sensing programme is Intended 
to be 0 key element of her ambitious National 
Noturol Resources Management System 
(HNRUS)with its licadquDrlors at Bangalore Five 
Regional Remote Sensing Service Centers 
(RRSSCs) viz, , Dehradun, Bangalore, Nagpur, 
Klmiagpur and Jodhpur were set up to bo initially 
managed by ttie Ocpaitmcnt o! Space Tho use 
el rtmslc sensing for agricultural purposes first 


special relevance for Iho use of remote sensir 
technique in agricullural managomont. 

Applications of remote sensing ; Salelli 
remoto sensing has provided tool for acorago e 
limallon one montti in advance wilti more tin 
95% accuracy. In monocrop dominated areas, 

IS now possible to provide yield estimation ton 
days in advance wilh more than 90% accuracy. 
Field level management inlormalion is needed to 
further refine the salollito-bascd yield models. 
Mapping (otcsl and vegetation cover and the land 
status to a scale of 1:50, 000 using remote sens- 
ing oalollilo data has been nmdo possible most 
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iction between 'merit' goods and 'non-merit' 

's for purposes of subsidies. Merit goods are 
s which benefit society as a whole and they 
ide provision of elementaiy education, primary 
;th care facilities, hood control and such other 
IS, Non-merit goods, on the other hand, cover 
,a(ion for farmers, electricity and higher educa- 
I. The total cost of all kinds of subsidies is over 
, 1 . 40,000 crore at present. 

Now the lime has come when the Govern- 
;nt should prove through its actions that subsi- 
>s, both open and hidden, enjoyed by the rich of 
e farm and industrial sectors, are phased out. 
niy then it has the moral right to reduce its fiscal 
eficit by cutting subsidies. Moreover, curbing non- 
tan, nondevelopment expenditure, along with 
basing out ot subsidies to release greater re- 
lources for public investment programmes needs 
0 be given top-most priority. Also, for managing 
government finances more effectively it is utterly 
essential that some goods and services by de- 
prived of subsidies altogether, while in some it 
may be gradual 

No v/o.nder, government have, over the 
years, doled out subsidies to favoured constituen- 
cies liberally unmindful of the fiscal consequences. 
Though the every poor do need some level of 
protection, it is also a fact that most subsidies 
benefit the high and upper middle-class while they 
also leak into Ihe open market, thus negating their 
purpose. The PDS, over the years, has outlived 
its usefulness and needs to be whittled away and 
perhaps, eventually, even done away with except 
for those living below the poverty line. 

The food and fertiliser subsidy outgo in 1997- 
98 has been Rs. 18,000 as against Rs. 13,7000 
crore actually spent in 1996-97, registering a hike 
oi Rs. 4,300 crore. Subsequently, in 1998-99. the 
initial projeclions were Rs. 19,383 crore whicti are 
all set to cross the Rs, 22,000 crore mark. Thus, 
subsidies have been going up quite substantially 
from year to year. 

The Planning Commission has recom- 
mended that indirect subsidies, in the form ot 


budgetary support to loss-making state public sec- 
tor units (PSUs) like stale electricity boards and 
slate road transport corporations, also need to be 
pruned and user charges for services rendered to 
the public be raised. This includes user charges 
for rural electricity and irrigation water as well, li 
also wants that subsidy for higher education should 
be gradually phased out and in Ihe next five year 
it should be reduced to half of what it is today. 

Any increase in the relevant user charge; 
would lead to a more than proportionate increasi 
in cost recovery owing to increase in user price 
and reduction in quantity demand. There woul 
then be positive secondary effects on fiscal defic 
because the overall efficiency in the econoir 
would enhance with an improved utilisation i 
scarce resources like water, power and petroleur 
with increase in efficiency, the consequent expa 
Sion of tax base and rise in lax revenues wot 
further reduce the fiscal deficit. 

The bulk of non-merit subsidies is consum 
by industries, especially the public sector ent 
prises and agriculture. These sectors of 1 
economy are amenable to economic pricing. Ev 
if a part of the non-merit subsidies are contini 
in the interest of redistribution or provision of m 
mum needs, a substantia! part of these subsid 
could be withdrawn because of inefficient cos' 
of public services and inessential input or oui 
subsidies. 

Of the total subsidies of Rs. 1,40,000 Cf 
Central subsidies amounted to Rs, 45,000 a 
and state subsidies Rs. 95,000 crore. Just as 
imposition of tax discourages consumption 
production ot the taxed commodity, ’subsidy 
courages consumption and production of the 
sen goods. The rationale for subsidisation is 
social benefits of the government's activity 
larger than Ihe private benefit. But then, wh 
substantia! part of these subsidies is on g 
and services which do not qualify on this crilt 
it is necessary to do without them. Today, s 
dies on such non-merit goods are as high t 
per cent of the total subsidies. 
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Total Subsidies 


CENTRE 


STATE 



Total 

Recovery 


Total Recovery 


(Rs crore) 

Rate (%) 

(Rs crore) 

(%) 

;rit Goods 

6,923 

2.4 


28,270 

1.0 

emenary Education 

1,629 

0.2 


9.377 

0.9 

iblic Health 

97 

9.6 


997 

1.9 

lads & Bridges 

1,654 

2.9 


4,295 

2.2 

Subsidies in Sociai and Economic Services 

: 1994-95 







Rs. in crore 

. Social Services 



Centre 

States 

Total 

Merit Goods/Services 



2605.21 

20763.20 

23368.41 

Non-Merit Goods/Services 

Subsidies 


2497.25 

28220.14 

30717.39 


Recovery Rate % 

18.14 

3.97 

5.3l) 

. Economic Services 






Merit Goods/Services 

4317.79 


7506.80 

11824.59 


Non-Merit Goods/Services 

Subsidies 


33627.58 

37800.28 

71427 66 


Recovery Rate % 

11.65 

12.87 

12 30 


Overall a crucial aspect of the concept of 
bsidies is whether they can be withdrawn and 
oted out. There are good reasons to question 
2 extent of subsidy found in the provision of 
X)ds and services by the government. If produc- 
)n is undertaken efficiently, then the difference 
shveen the total cost and recoveries can legiti- 
istely be treated as subsidy. However, this argu- 
i6nt may not be tenable as the low recovery rate 
1 more due to high gestation period, poor mainte- 
anoe and wrong product choice and so on. When 
irrigation project takes, for example, another 
i<'2 years, after the target date, the cost would 
Ii 2 n be subsidised for users but only because 
mplementation has been inefficient. Such ex- 
amples of subsidies are too many to enumerate. 

Ultimately, therefore, the issue is one of cre- 
Srg competitiveness among producers of all types 
-0 that cost and prices are reduced to the mini- 
mum through efficiency. If that can be done then 
the need to give subsidy would not arise. It is 
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good that the Government is thinking on the lines 
of doing away with the administered price mecha- 
nism. If the domestic price is high, let there be 
imports at lower prices so that competition among 
domestic producers is accelerated 

Time is now ripe enough for making serious 
efforts to identify and restrict governmental spend- 
ing which has the effe- f subsidising consuxc- 
tion by the rich Also. •' medium and large fe“- 
ers who corner most of the subsidised c.'e:': 
also other subsidised inputs need to be c-cxe: 
the same rates as others, if only *.: 
subsidised benefits available for the 
groups. In the matter of transfer o‘ reisr^uv^ 
the Centre to the States, appease-^r. 

be the basis of Central plan 

The precanous state cf r: C' 
can be gauged from the far’ 
rowing shop up from Rs 5c X-r 
to a projected Rs, 68,CX -.■"■■■■ 'J,', .j.-l 

IS an increase of over 5C c-' ' ' ' ~ ~ " 


.ccbc-- 




As a percentage of GDP^ the combined fiscal 
deficit of the Centre and the Slates is aboul the 
same as the total volume of 'non-merit' subsi- 
dies, which the National Institute of Public Finance 
and'policy (NIPFP) has estimated at about U.5 
per cent of GDP. The subsidies include those on 
food, fertilisers, state transport undertakings, the 
raiivvays, petroleum products, subsidised (and in 
some State, free electricity for agriculture and 
irrigation, and below-cost water supply. The 
NIPFP study found that only one-fifth ol these 
subsidies actually benefilted the poor. More than 
50 per cent of the Rs. 95,000 crore fiscal deficit 
(amounting to six per cent of the GDP) projected 
for the current fmandat year is expected to 
be used for meeting the government's current 


consumption (revenue) expenditure. 

Clearly, the need to curb all types of non 
development expenditure, to effect economic; 
wherever possible, and to stop the leakage o 
government funds cannot be minimised. So fai 
fiscal profligacy and fiscal deficits have gone han' 
in hand, teading to inflationary pressures and di: 
tortions in the financial system. Since the task i 
reducing such expenditure is beset wiffi difficu 
ties, Ihe Government should also devise ways i 
mobilising more revenues. Surely, a lot of grr 
areas, barriers and leakages could be pluggs 
and removed for effecting sizeable savings. Failir 
this, Ihe price of profligacy will have to be pad 
one form or the other more probably hyper-in-flatii 
taking Ihe betier of economic growth itself. . 


G-15 

Time for putting up a united face 


T he ninth Summit of the G-15 (now 17) group of 
developing nations was held in itie picturesque 
resort town-Monlego Bay (Jamaica). The three- 
day summit which concluded on February 12, 
1999, gave a clarion call for the developing world 
to be given a voice in the process of reforming 
the international financial system. The summit 
which was marked by the inclusion of Sri Lanka 
as the 17th country of this group was attended by 
seven Heads of State and Government. These 
included - the Sri Lankan President, Ms. Chand- 
nTa Kumartunga, the Malaysian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Mahathir Mohammad, The Senegal PresidenL 
Mr, Dionf, the newly elected Venezuela President 
Mr. Chavez, Ihe Nigerian President, Mr. Abu 
Baker, the Zimbabwean Prime Minister. Mr. Rob- 
ert l.lugabe and the Indian Prime Minister. Mr. 
Ala! Behari Vajpayee. 

Background ; The summit levef group for 
South-Soulh consuiiation and cooperation knowr 
as the G-15 came into ex'istence during the ninth 
non-a!ign£>d summit in Belgrade in September 


1989. The intention was to create a functiona! a 
compact group of developing countries that coi 
work towards, and focus on South-South econor 
cooperation, through Ihe highest possible politi 
level engagement. The forum lakes into view I 
growing interdependence and mutuality of ini 
ests within the community of nations, and in r 
ognition of this, endeavours at lapping eil opp 
lunities so as to provide a stronger basis for i 
lectiire self-reliance. 

Membership of the group includes both n 
aligned and other developing countries. Origi 
members being Algeria, A^entina, Brazil, Ct 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Malay; 
Mexico. Nigeria, Peru, Senegal, Venezuela,; 
Zimbabwe. Though the membership has now b 
extended to 17. with the inclusion of Kenya 
Sri Lanka, there has been no change in (he groi 
nomenclature. 

The secretariat of G-15 is in Geneva. Bt 
headquarter is rotated to the country which is 
chairman of the group. This group of 15 (now 
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iveloping countries, which completes a decade 
its existence in September this year, was es- 
blished on the premise that there is consider- 
)!e scope for mutually beneficial economic co- 
Hration among developing countries, v/ith a viev/ 
achieving collective self-reliance in an increas- 
gly interdependent and globalising world. The 
oup is unique as it encompasses major coun- 
es across three continents; Asia, Africa and Latin 
merica. It is trans-regional. yet cohesive. It is 
jmplementary to the efforts of the larger South- 
Duth cooperation fora like - G-77 and NAM. 

The mandate : The mandate of the G-15 
Jopled at its inception in 1989 was; 

To identify nev/ specific and concrete ideas or 
schemes to foster South-South cooperation, 
commit their governments to them and mobilise 
voider support 

' To hold a review of the world economic situa- 
tion and the state of international relations af- 
fecting developing countries v/ith a view to de- 
veloping common perceptions on them and sug- 
gest common strategies including initiatives to 
be proposed in North-South fora. 

Rationale and relevance of G-15 : Most 
’•15 countries are well endowed in natural re- 
wjrces. Some are relatively developed econo- 
mies v/ith large diversified industrial base, devel- 
oped well developed infrastructure and advanced 
echnological capabilities. Though not major ex- 
porters of capital, some are becoming significant 
overseas investors. Many G-15 countries are rich 
m human resources and have strengths in spe- 
mfio-services, sectors and technologies. 

The G-15 provides a forum for seizing nev/ 
opportunities in the post-cold v/ar era by making 
full use of the emerging complementarities 
smongsl member countries. 

•6-15 countries are adopting outv/ard oriented 
fmaao-economic policies to put their economies 
on a high growth path. With the increasing com- 
petition for trade the traditional markets of the 
fiorth, and high grov/lh in certain G-15 coun- 
Imes, it is necessary for these countries to 
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G-15 : at a glance 

• Established in 1989 in NAM Summit, at 
Belgrade 

• Members : Algeria, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Malaysia, 
Mexico. Nigeria, Peru, Senegal, Venezuela, 
Zimbabwe, Kenya, Sri Lanka. 

• Summits 


1. 

1990 

Kuala-lumpur (Malaysia) 

2. 

1991 

Caracas (Venezuela) 

3. 

1992 

Dakar (Senegal) 

4. 

1994 

New Delhi (India) 

5. 

1995 

Buenos Aires (Argentina) 

6. 

1996 

Harare (Zimbabwe) 

7. 

1997 

Kuala-lumpur (Malaysia) 

8. 

1998 

Cairo (Egypt) 

9. 

1999 

Montego Bay (Jamaica) 


• Fact-file : The G-15 countries collectively ac- 

count for 34 per cent of the v/orid population, 
6.7 per cent of the v/orid GDP. 6.27 per cent 
and 6 per cent of v/orid exports and imports 
respectively, and 3 per cent of world arable 
land. The share of G-15 in all developing 
countries is 66 per cent in population, 43 per 
cent in GDP. 25 per cent in exports, 22 per 
cent in imports. Among the G-15 countries, 
the per capita income varies very widely. The 
per capita income is highest in Argentina 
(S7220) and lowest in Nigeria and India 
($300). 

expand their trade and investment cooperation 
v/ith each other. 

• G-15 countries are members of regional eco- 
nomic groupings in their era. For instance, In- 
donesia and Malaysia are members of ASEAN, 
AFTA and APEC; India of SAARC and SAPTA; 
Brazil and Argentina are members of 
MERCOSUR; Peru and Venezuela are in the 
Andean Pact Jamaica is in CARICOM; Zimba- 
b/ve is in SADC and COMESA: and Mexico e 
in NAFTA. 

• The stnrcture of the G-15 provides an appro- 
priate forum for networking among member 
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courtries for South-South cooperation. This is 
possible at different levels. 'Being a summit- 
level group which meets annually, it gives the 
member countries the opportunities for a regu- 
lar exchange of views and decision-making at 
the highest political level. The fonim also has 
built-in institutional arrangements for meetings 
at the level of foreign ministers and senior offi- 
cials. The scope of nehvorking also envisages 
interaction among the business communities 
of G-15 countries. This private sector interface 
has” been further strengthened following the 
committee on investment, trade and fechnoiogy 
(CITT) initiative. 

The G-15 provides more focussed efforts 
tor North-South dialogue in order to supplement 
and complement the endeavour of larger fora like 
the G-77 and NAM. The necessity lor a creative 
and on-going dialogue behveen developed and 
developing couniries remains as compelling as 
ever. 

Another strength of the G-15 is that many of 
its member couniries have special links with insti- 
tutions of the North-iike the OECD and G-7, as 
well as with regional groupings involved with glo- 
bal economic policy-making Through these link- 
ages, the G-15 countries are in a position to put 
across their views more effectively on global is- 
sues of concerns to all couniries 

Various summits : Annual summits of the 
Group of fifteen developing nations have taken 
place every year on a regular basis. Except for 
the year 1993, 1990 omvards-several heads of 
governments and states have come together ev- 
ery year to update and priorifee the forum, in the 
context of the shifting inte.mational political and 
economic paradigms. The fiisi summit of the G- 
15 took place in Kuaia-lumpur (Malaysia) in 1990. 
second in Caracas (Veneaueta m 1991, third in 
Dakar (Senegal) in 1992, fourth in New Delhi (In- 
dia) in 1994, fifth in Buenos Aires (Argentina) in 
1995, sixth in Harare (Zimbabwe) in 1996, sev- 
enth in Cairo (Egypt) in 1993 and finally the ninth 
summit in Montego Bay (Jamaica) from February 


10 to 12. 1999. 

The Montego Bay (Jamaica) Summit, 
1999 : The ninth summit of the group of fifteen 
called for the developing world to be given a voice 
in the process of reforming the internationai 
financial system. The summit took note of the 
fact that the reverberations of the globa 
financial turmoil still continues lo be fell in all part; 
of the globe. The forum of G-15 hence underlinei 
in the Monlego Bay Summit - the need for institu 
tiona! reform, which would be more democrat 
and transparent and accountable to its member 
and a redesign of the policy framework-whic 
would be more appropriate lo national circurr 
stances. 

The Summit meeting therefore stressed th 
need to set up an ‘International Consultativ 
Process' to ensure that the reform architectui 
accommodates the views of both the North ar 
the South, with the G-15 being an important groi 
in this regard. 

In a joint communique issued on the co 
eluding day of the Ihree-day summit, the G-1 
welcomed the initiation of Ihe officiaWevel-diatogi 
between the chairman of G-15 and the presideni 
of GS. The communique stressed the indispen 
ability of a ‘community ,of interests' between d 
veloped and developing countries and reafTinrii 
market based policies. It look note of the sic 
pace at which progress was being made at fine 
ciat system reforms and thereby suggested sor 
conaete steps to be taken in this regard, viz; c 
veloping mechanisms and adequate rules to mo 
tor and supervise operations of large financ 
market players, including-hedge funds and spei 
lalors. These could provide the governments w 
an international framework of principles to act 
an early warning system for the adoption of i 
propriate policy responses. 

It also suggested greater coherence behv; 
the WTO (World Trade Organisation) and relev 
international monetary ar\d financial instilulir 
respecting iheir mandates, confidentiality requ 
menls and the necessary autonomy in decis 
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aking procedures of each inslilulion and avoid- 
3 the imposition of additional or cross condilio- 
ilities. 

Among other things, the communique called 
r the inclusion of social safety nets as integral 
irts of development policies and programmes at 
)lh the micro and macro levels, thereby ensur- 
g they meet the basic needs of the poorest and 
ost vulnerable sectors of the population. 

On crucial international trade issues, the 
rmmit welcomed India’s offer to host a meeting 
' G-15 Trade Ministers in August 1999, to help 
jveloping countries form a consensus prepara- 
iry to the forthcoming World Trade Organisation 
-WO) review meeting at Seattle in November 
i:s year. In addition, it also endorsed India's pro- 
osal to evolve a strategic sector approach for 
duth-South cooperation, focussing on biotech- 
Qlogy, information technology and infrastmcture 
evelopment. 

Problems and bottlenecks ; Ten years into 
s career, G-15, the grouping of developing na- 
ons, is yet to establish its credentials as an inter- 
Kulor in the global dialogue on economic policy, 
tmay in fact not be unfair if the G-15 leadership 
3 accused of converting the summits into desul- 
oty talking shops uninterested in any action plans 
or furthering their common trade and investment 
nterests. The setting up of this group for South- 
South cooperation, coincided v/ith the beginning 
of v/hat is nov/ commonly referred to as the 
globalisation of the v/orld economy and it vras 
expected that this group would work out its spe- 
cific agenda for effectively dealing svith Ihe pangs 
of transilion. 

This could have been done by economic 
festrucluring and liberalization on the one hand 
sod the expansion of intra-trade investment, tech- 
noli^y transfer and technical coofwration on the 
other. But the experience so far indicates a sort of 
ioeitia on both the counts, resulting in unprepa- 
radnsss to work out any common stand in the 
fS'Ce of a hardened altitude of the developed coun- 
tries. 


The financial pandemic which first erupted 
in South-east Asia in 1997, seemed likely for a 
vdiile to provide a fulcrum to unite the disparate 
interests of the nations represented in Ihe forum. 
Bui three summit meetings later-in Kuata-lumpur. 
Cairo and recently in Montego Bay (Jamaica)- 
convergence of perception seems more eluswe 
than ever. 

For all its importance, the summit in 
Jamaica could not even attract the full comple- 
ment of heads of government. Only 8 out of the 
17 heads of stale bothered to show up. This is 
unfortunate since most developing countries are 
today beset by mounting anxieties about the state 
of their economies. The economic meltdown 
in South-east Asia in 1997 has spread to other 
parts of the globe With Russia and Brazil 
having already fallen a victim to it. there is now 
talk of Ihe Asian countries getting ’reinfecled’ all 
over again 

In addition, the Asian crisis has led to a 
slight dampening in the OECD’s (Organisation o' 
Economic Cooperation and Development) enthu- 
siasm for the speedy conclusion of a multi-lateral 
agreement on inveslment. Also, the present glo- 
bal economic outlook is nol conduca's to the ex- 
pansion of trade and inveslment of the develop- 
ing countries. With the U.S Government rewing 
Super 301 as a trade weapon to browbeat them, 
the G-15 countries are in for another Pout of prob- 
lems. 

Future prospects ; Given this bacxdfop. u 
the G-15 leaders are serious atwut dealing with 
the adverse consequences of globalisation, they 
will have lo be more aggressive m first defining 
their own national interests and then standing up 
(or these at all intematicnal economic fora The 
G-15 should forge a common strategy on meet- 
ing the challenge of the protectionist pracbces 
which are being increasingly resorted to by the 
richer nations. They should take note of the nev; 
challenge to mulli-laleralism and prepare a 
common programme to deal v.-ith the issue of 
differentia! treatment to the Soutn even in the 
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aareemenls o! Ihe World Trade Organisation 
(WTOI Note also should be taken of the prob- 
Es arising from the OECD countries' insistence 
on imposing its multi-lateral investment agreement 
on the developing counlnes, which will only lead 
to the unrestricted entry of foreign capital. 

In the face of such slubborri attitude of the 
developed countries, the G-15 has to work out 
an agenda for both trade and investment 


cooperation, so that they acquire sufficient bai 
gaining power. It must do the necessary horn 
work and come up with proposals that its partner 
will find acceptable. In the past, consensus amon 
developing countries have had an alarming tei 
dency to melt away at the first sign of pressui 
from the rich countries. Hence, when the solida 
ity inevitably breaks down, India must be prepare 
to go it alone 


Fiscal Deficit 


A comprehensive insight 


T he term fiscal means ‘pertaining to public 
treasury' or revenue. 'Fiscal yeari refers to the 
year for which the public (government) income 
and expenditure are accounted for. Fiscal year, in 
essence, is not different from 'financial year'. 
Americans use the term 'fiscal yeaf for 'financial 
yoaf. 

Fiscal problems are the most appalling prob- 
lems for the government of any country, espe- 
cially that of a developing country. The severity of 
the problem intensifies with the widening gap be- 
tween income and expenditure. An individual or a 
, government trying to live beyond hisfits means is 
riven to the brink of bankruptcy. The amount of 
xpenditure more than income can be offset 
through bonowings to a reasonable extent. Such 
borrowings for productive and developmental pur- 
poses are not risky. However, if unproductive and 
non-developmenlal outlays are met by raising 
loans, the debt burden assumes backbreaking pro- 
portions. Developing countries with tower incomes 
on the one hand and gigantic needs of expendi- 
ture on ttie other, find it extremely difficult to main- 
tain fscal balance However, what is fiscal bal- 
ance? 

Concept i To have a clear perception of 
toe term fiscal balance, il is very necessary to 
idcntily Its components. Receipts and expenditures 
me toe two pillars of fiscal structure. 


Nevertheless, all receipts and all expeni 
lures do not form part of fiscal structure. The coi 
parative chart given below as per the most recr 
accounting procedure of the Govt, of India rep 
sents the respective two sides of fiscal balani 
Perception of fiscal balance differs from coun 
to country and time to time. The figures of the ch 
given here may reflect one of the Ihree possit 
ties. 

First, if the receipts and expenditui 
are equal to each other or both sides ta 
Ihe fiscal balance is said to be in equilibrium 
may appear to be an ideal target but it is seld 
prudent to achieve this target by stowing dc 
growth. 

Secondly, if the receipt side outoeighs 
expenditure side the difference represents fi: 
surplus. It is practically a forlorn hope or a dis 
possibility 

Third, if the expenditure side outstrips 
receipt side, the difference represents 'fii 
deficit’. This is the fate of almost all countrie 
the world, especially those of the developing vn 
Fiscal dencit is a global phenomenon. The g 
fecal deficit is defined as the difference beto 
revenue receipts (net) plus non-debt ca 
receipts and the total expenditure including l( 
net of repayments This represents the e 
shortfall in the non-debt resources for finar 
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central government operations. It is not 
lertinent to pinpoint that revenue deficit is not 
same thing as fiscal deficit. The former is a 
rov/er concept The negative outcome of 
enue receipts (Tax plus Non-Tax) minus 
enue expenditure (plan and non-plan revenue 
)enditure excluding interest payments) reflects 
enue deficit. The revenue deficit indicates the 
ent of borrowing required for financing current 
)enditure. Primary deficit is altogether a different 
icept. Pnmary deficit denotes fiscal deficit minus 
srest payments The primary deficit is an 
licator of current fiscal operations of the 
ivernment. 

A sound fiscal policy is necessary : The 
'el of economic development of a country de- 
eds considerably on the proper formulation and 
ective implementation of its fiscal policy. Fiscal 
ilicy connotes the ways and means of handling 
x)me and expenditure to attain pre-determined 
lals. Broadly speaking, the objectives of fiscal 
)licy are to ensure economic stability, genera- 
in of employment, poverty alleviation and attain- 
ent of development goals. The analysis of fiscal 
3licy is in fact the analysis of taxation, non-tax 
jurces of government income, public expendi- 
ire, public debt, subsidies etc. 

Various definitions of fiscal policy : 
lifferenl economists and financial experts 
ave defined fiscal policy in different v/ays 
J.K. Hicks has defined fiscal policy in the 
ollowing words ‘Fiscal policy is concerned v;ith 
he manner in which all the different elements 
3f public finance, while still primarily concerned 
'Vith carrying out their own duties, may, collectively 
be geared to forv/ard the aims of economic 
policy’. The definition given by Arthur Smith is 
relatively more revealing. To quote Smith Fiscal 
policy is a policy under which the government uses 
'Is expenditure and revenue programmes to 
produce desirable effects and avoid undesirable 
olfects on the national income, production and 
employment.’ 

Main objectives : The primary objectives 


of fiscal policy include (i) sustainable e-conomic 
development, (ii) economic stability (iii) emp'oy- 
ment generation, (iv) poverty alleviation and (v) 
reduction in economic disparities. Thus, the fiscal 
operations of the government for promoting eco- 
nomic development of an underdeveloped coun- 
try have four dimensions viz., as an investor, as a 
saver, as a stabiliser and as an income redistn- 
butor. In concrete terms, the objectives of 
fiscal policy in a mixed economy comprise the 
following 

o To accelerate productive investment in public 
as well as private sector, 
e To mobilise physical and financial resources 
for investment requirements of public sector 
but paying full attention to the needs of the 
private sector 

o To ensure a logical compatibility between 
grov/th rale and monetary stability, and 
o To ensure equitable and just distribution of ris- 
ing national income 

The United Nations sub-commission has 
also outlined some fiscal policy objectives for 
underdeveloped countries They are 
o To remove excessive and detrimental dispan- 
ties in the distribution of income and wealth 
Expansion of domestic market and curtailmEnt 
of relatively less important imports are essen- 


tial to attain this objective 
To take remedial measures for the containment 
of inflation, which surfaces as a natural off- 
shoot of developmental process 
■ To motivate and induce pnonty areas through 
alt possible incentives, to give a definite direc- 
tion to economic development m accordance 
With national pnonlies 

> To channelise maximum amount of savnngs fc' 
productive investment. 

The objectives delineated above may no, 
i!l be completely cohesive Fcr example, h.gh 
iro'Alh rate is not in consonance with rc-d.stnbu- 
ive objective. Similarly, undue emphas'S c ■ re 
listributive factor will erode the incent'ves neces- 
lary for investment and hard v.ork end grcv.th 
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niiiy sulfcr. Priidcnco lies In reconciling Iho con- 
tradictions of conflicting objectives. Woiglitngo to 
bo nssigned to n parliculnr objoctivo depends on 
tt>Q economic ond social pliilosopliy pursued by 
Hie government ot a particular country, 

Fiscal Impact on growth : Classical econo- 
mists wero in (ovour of 'balanced budget'. In their 
view, surplus budget is os undosiroblo os deficit 
budget. Sirrplirs generated Ihrougli additional taxa- 
tion or higher rntos of taxation stabilises govorn- 
mont cxpcndltrtro and takes away lire resources, 
wtiicfi would otherwise have boon spared, for pro- 
ductive investmont In lire private sector. Besides, 
fresli dosos of taxation imply flow of resources 
Irom private sector to putilic sector, wirich is un- 
productive, Conversely, deficit budget compels tho 
government to take recourse to public borrowing. 
This again makes inroads into Iho resources avail- 
ntito for private investment. Reduclrotr itr private 
investmont lowers llio level of production and con- 
scguonlly the prices goes up Tlio government 
requires additional resources to rcpay'dolils Tins 
may nccossitato fresh taxation and fresli borrow- 
ing. Tins fresh public bonownrg and fresh taxation 
add moinnniunr to tiro movement of resources 
from tlic private (olficiont and profitohlc) sector to 
ttio public sector |lcthargic nird improriiable) It is 
, well Known that classical economists always 
lientcd tlio public sector nr. unproductive and in- 
etiiciont and they were siauncli protagonists of 
tho policy of InisscMaire or policy of noii-interfor- 
once Tlicy wore advocates of free market- 
economy. 


However, economists like Keynes 
tcmc! da not concur wiiti tho classical viewpr 
Tliey da not agree witli Iho doctrine flint sui 
, cre.iies its own demand and free play ot ma 
forces (domnnd and supply) nulomnlicallycro; 
I'quilil'imm in ihe economy ond provides full . 
p'oyment to Itio (actors ot production Kcyne 
of the opimbn that in developed ccotromics 
piopensity to consumo falls with tlio rise in 
come, Siimiti.ancously, tHo propensity to save 

_ _ 


downtrend In consumption lead (o demand iner 
lio, which in turn creates Imbalances in thi 
economy and a glul In llio market eventually load 
ing to a depression. Under such circumstances 
the government can ill-afford to remain a noncha 
loni spoclalor and allow things to drift. 

Tho economy can bo saved from soggini 
by pursuing Iho principle of functional finance. Tin 
principle of functional finance says (haf (ho gov 
ornment is duly bound to regulate and control tlv 
economy llitough taxation and public oxpondilun 
os warranted by Iho changing circumsioncos, li 
the Irour of demand inerfia, Iho governmoni sliouli 
come forward witli additional doses of public ex 
pondiiurc to bolster purchasing power and stinni 
late demand. In economic parlance, tin's is calloi 
pump priming. The tendency of decreasing do 
mand lor products ond services due to doclinini 
propensities to consume can bo stopped and rc 
versed by extra dosos of public expenditure. Be 
cause this extra cxpondiluro will offset Iho dirni 
nuiion In active purchasing power caused by in 
creased saving Tims llio government will bo nbli 


to combat doniand crisis ond maintain tlio preser 
levols of income nnd employment. 

Roto of government during recession 
Tho role of tlio government becomes moro impoi 
lani during recession wlion offoclivo demand fnil 
short of file availability of products and service: 
duo to paucity o( purchasing power, Sucli a silua 
lion of glut m tho market results in unemploymon 
or undDicmploymoni. Tho governmoni can on 
innco Its expenditure in two wnys to ovorconn 
tt»s imbroglio, first by directly underlnMng largi 
consitiiclion works, and second, by indirectly en 
couraging tho people to spend moro. 

Thus, fiscal policy is an echonomic mocha 
nism Which the govommoni of a country uses ti 
encourage the factors that are expected to cnia 
a favourable impact and to discourage thosi 
‘ ic 1 are expected to entail adverse impact oi 
output employment, income and consumption. Do 
in Output, employment, income am 
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consumption sounds the death-kneli of an 
economy. The instrument of fiscal policy is noth- 
ing but a well-defined and well thought out 
programme of public revenue and public expendi- 
ture. The government of a particular country hav- 
ing full regard to the national and international 
economic environment at a particular juncture 
chalks out this programme. To bring equilibrium 
fm demand and supply (which is a necessary pre- 
icondition for full employment), such changes are 
imade in the revenue and expenditure programmes • 
las are warranted by a particular situation. Hence, 
ifflodem fiscal policy is chiefly concerned with the 
japplication of the principle of functional finance. 

' Remedies for fiscal deficit : To bridge fis- 
rca! deficit four remedies are available to the gov- 
jemment, viz. (i) Loan from the Reserve Bank of 
ilndia (ii) Loan from the public at large, (iii) Foreign 
1 loans, and (iv) Issue of notes. The repercussions 
i of the remedial measures of fiscal deficit emanate 
jfrom Wio factors- (i) Increase in money and (ii) 
i increase in loans. Increase in money supply and 
j credit creation pumps into the market additional 
j purchasing power, which in turn creates inflation- 
I conditions. Inflation acts as a stimulus to trad- 
j and manufacturers. They can earn abnormal 
t profits during inflation because of the price spiral, 
j ^he costs of the inputs do not rise commensu- 
\ rately with the prices of their outputs. On the other 
I hand, the income of fixed income group falls in 
I raal terms and they feel hard-pressed. The indus- 
; tnalisls and traders accentuate their gains by plun- 
; dering the pockets of the common people, which 
I hy implication means flow of income from the poor 
j to the rich. Thus the prevailing inequalities are 
j '^'dened further. Besides, the value of domestic 
I currency goes down in relation to foreign curren- 
c-3. Foreign investors fear to invest amid such 
'’’ClaPIity. Fiscal deficit necessitates loans, mount- 
'r'S loans exacerbate the burden of interest pay- 
'''‘Cn'is, and every increase in non-plan expendi- 
to're aeates a compulsion to shelve several de- 
''^■opmenta! projects. Therefore, it is extremely 
essential to restrict the fiscal deficit within safe 


limits. Normally 2 to 3 percent of GDP is consid- 
ered the safe limit for fiscal deficit. 

According to Keynes, public expenditure 
and taxation are balancing factors in maintaining 
the national income at a given level. The govern- 
ment steps up public expenditure, reduces tax 
rates and takes recourse to deficit financing 
during depression. On the contrary, public expen- 
diture is cut back, tax rales are revised upv/ard 
and surplus budget is preferred during inOalionary 
conditions. 

What is compensatory finance? : This 
increase or decrease in public expenditure and 
tax rates to counteract the adverse effects of trade 
cycle is ca"€d compensatoiy finartce. Compensatory 
financing is essential to maintain public expenditure 
at the optimum level. Keynes has rightly asserted 
that the level of employment depends on total 
expenditure, either on consumption or on 
investment. For generation of employment, both 
consumption and investment should be 
encouraged. Consumption expenditure raises 
demand and in turn propels investment. With every 
increase in investment, the levels of output, 
employment and income go up Investment 
expenditure depends on the prrxJuctivify of capital 
and rate of interest. Higher productivity and lower 
rate of interest provide a fillip to investment and 
vice-versa. Compensatory finance not only 
governs consumption and investment propensities 
but also plays a crucial role in restnclmg pace 
fluctuations. 

Latest measures ; Though the people are 
fed up with the previous finance ministers' prom- 
ises of reducing the fiscal deficit of the Centre to 
zero, ever since 1991, the budget speech of Mr 
Yastiwant Sinha on February 27, 1999 repeated 
the same promise. However, this time the prom- 
ise seems more credible One week before the 
presentation of the budget, the Prime f.'.m'Sier 
convened a meeting of the National Deve'opment 
Council (consisting of the chief ministers of a i the 
states) to deliberate and devise ways & means to 
gradually reduce the fiscal defc.t to zero over a 
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soecific period of five years. The chief mmisfets 
decided to set up a committee consisting of the 
finance ministers of six states under the chair- 
manship of one of the chief ministers. This Com- 
mittee held its first meeting on March 20. First of 
atl, the committee of six chief ministers set up a 
subcommittee of experts entrusted with (he (ask 
of preparing a state-by-stale plan for eliminating 
the revenue deficit within five years. The experts 
were given only eight vreeks to accomplish their 
task and put up state-specific suggestions for 25 
states, tt goes to prove (he seriousness of the 
Vajpayee Govt, about reducing fiscal deficit. This 
businesslike attitude is commendable. 

By 1998-99, the revenue deficit of the stales 
had reached Rs. 26,400 crore and their total fis- 
cal deficit had crossed Rs, 59,700 crore This is 
an estimated 3.6 percent of the GDP, The finan- 
cial plight of the stales is becoming increasingly 
desperate in view of the sum ol their own rev- 
enues and grants from the Central Government 
(ailing tar short of their recurring consumption ex- 
penditure They have to borrow to bridge even 
the gap in consumption 

Centre’s deficit : Bui what about the Cen- 
tral fiscal deficiP The Vaipayeo government has 
contemplated a medium term plan to reduce the 
Centre's fiscal deficit to zero over a five-year pe- 
riod, The original estimate for 1998-99 was 5 6 
percent based on the old GDP series As per re- 
vised estimates, it vrould have been 6 5 percent 
of GOP However, the Central Statistical Organ- 
isation (CSO) made a revision on the assumption 
that the size of the economy has enlarged by 9 
percent to 10 percent. So the deficit of Rs 1 ,03,737 
Crore in 1998-99 is now equivalent to 5 9 perceni 
of the GOP instead of 6 5 percent. Since the ratio 
is usually expressed in terms of the percentage of 
GDP. the higher the denominator, the smaller will 
be the ratio 

In the budget estimates for 1999-2000 the 
fiscal deficit appears to have been contained at 
Rs 79.955 crore or at 4 perceni of the estimated 
GDP. But then which magical factor has reduced 


the fiscal deficit in absolute terms from Rs. 
1,04,955 crore to Rs, 79,955 crore, and as a per- 
centage of GDP, from 5.3 percent to 4 perceni? 
This reduction is attributable to the change in ac- 
counting procedure. Now the loans to the slate 
Governments on small savings collections from 
(he NSS, Indira Vikas Paira and the PPF are nol 
included in the capital expenditure as was being 
done in the past. Small savings are collected by 
the Centre, which relends 75 percent of the col- 
lections to the stales. 

These collections were shown as borrow- 
ings in the Venire’s accounts but 75 perceni of 
these collections lent to the states were shown as 
fiscal expenditure. Since Ihe fiscal deficil is the 
difference belv/een net revenue receipts plus 
nondebl capital receipts and the total expenditure, 
including loans, Ihe ihree-lourths of the collections 
which do not remain with the centre were not con- 
sidered as receipts but counted as expendifuie 
This naturally used to inflate fiscal deficil. This 
practice has been abandoned this year. Now a 
separate entity outside the public accounl will take 
care of small savings. Only 25 perceni of the col- 
lections remaining wilh the Centre will be included 
m the deficit Thus exclusion of Rs. 25,000 crore 
of small savings from capilai expenditure repre- 
senting 75 percent of the expected collections to 
be lent to the states, and transfer of the same to 
new small savings entity has in fact brought down 
the estimated fiscal deficit from 1,04,955 crore to 
Rs 79,955 crore or from 5,3 percent of GDP lo 4 
percent of GDP, 

Though Ihe size of fiscal deficil equal lo 2 (c 
3 percent of GDP is considered reasonabte, the 
Government of India has contemplated to achieve 
Ihe zero level target Reduction of fiscal defici 
requires two-pronged efforts at augmenting rev 
enues on Ihe one hand and curtailing expenditun 
on the other. The budget of 1999-2000 provide 
for largest ever mobilisation of additional revenue. 
of Rs.9, 334 crore comprising surcharge on cor- 
porate tax (Rs. 1,100 crore), personal income tax 
(Rs 2,000 crore), fresh levies of excise through 
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ionalisation of rates (Rs. 4, 765 crore) and cus- 
ns duties (Rs. 1469 crore). Eighty percent of 
! additional burden is likely to be shifted to the 
mmon man through higher costs and prices, 
e gross fax revenue of the centre is projected 
grow by as much as 19 percent in 1999-2000. 
ivenue from excise duties is to increase 20 per- 
nt and customs by as much as 18 percent. Both 
count for almost tv/o-thirds of the aggregate tax 
renue of the centre. Out of Centre’s total finan- 
il requirements of Rs. 1,03,521 crore, the bud- 
tary support is for Rs. 44,000 crore and the 
raining Rs. 59521 crore are to come from the 
ffiiic sector. 

Rising expenditure : Revenue deficit is 
eiy to decline from Rs. 60,474 Crore in 1998-99 
Rs. 54,147 crore in 1999-2000. Capital expen- 
iure including loans to the State Governments 
i small savings collection will amount to Rs. 
i.895 crore- an increase of 12.7 percent over 
e level recorded in 1998-99. Plan expenditure is 


set to grffw by about 8.600 crore while non-plan 
expenditure is expected to decline by Rs., 6.700 
crore (mainly due to withdrawal of some subsi- 
dies). The capital outlay on defence is budgeted 
to increase in 1999-2000 by 20 percent. The 
centre's non-plan expenditure as a percent of to- 
tal expenditure would be 27 percent on interest. 
14 percent on defence, 7 percent on subsidies, 
13 percent on other non-plan expenditure (admin- 
istration. pension etc.) and 2 percent on non-plan 
assistance to States and Union Temtories. 

Unproductive expenditure alone is 13 per- 
cent more than the total revenue. Interest pay- 
ments account for as much as half of the non- 
plan expenditure. The Government is naturally 
concerned about the colossal non-plan expendi- 
ture and has decided to set up an Expenditure 
Reforms Commission, which would suggest mea- 
sures to ease the crisis 

* (The article was wntten before 2000-01 
budget) d 


Social Forestry Schemes 

Revamping is the need of the hour 


“da's forest cover, according to the latest offi- 
estimates, has been put at 19.82 per cent of 
■'«iarid area which is 329 million hectares. At the 
of independence, nearly 75 million hectares 
^ eboul 22 per cent of the area was under for- 
sis. About 175 million hectares of land is sup- 
to be wasteland due to degradation, while 
^3 million hectares constitute non-cultivable or 
land, and 24 million hectares of land is 
“"der illegal occupation of China and Pakistan, 
per the recent report of the Forest Sur- 
cf India (FSI), the country has only 64.01 mi!- 
f-Y'C-ciares of actual forest cover with average 
of Indian forests at 0.5 cubic metres 
■^‘'-■!^ 2 re which is way behind the world aver- 
r?- of 2.1 cubic metres. According to the Sua'ey 
’"dia and the National Remote Sensing Agency, 
" ‘ - 19.52 per cent green cover, over 10 per 


cent is represented by closed forests, 
cent form open forests, about 0 12 pe 
sist of mangrove forest, and 1 10 per 
prise of coffee plantations It is estim: 
least 10 miilian hectares of degraded 
to be brought under forests per annu 
tain balance by the turn of the century 
But then, until adequate substitute 
for fuekvood. and for the multifarious us 
timber is put, as well as large-scale a 
afforestation projects are implementec 
of forest cannot be halted As such , in 
of forestry, the important task is to savi 
ing forests, check the spread of waste', 
grow more trees in the already dem- 
and wherever it could be feasible, r-e? 
gent laws to save forests, imple^'^.'* 
provisions has been utterly 'r ’ ’ 
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Social forestiy assumes an important role 
in removing the regional imbalances v/hich occur 
in vegetation Since there is no chance of increas- 
ing area under foresls, the only alternative is to 
bring as much private land under forests as may 
bo possible Hence the need to have a vigorous 
social forestry programme. 

Social forestry programmes : As a source 
for meeling the daily needs of public requirements 
VIZ, limber, fuel, fodder, industrial and medicinal 
■products, forests are quite significant. In view of 
the various developmental schemes, the pressure 
on forest resources to cope up v/ith the increasing 
demand has become much more severe. As such, 
the gap betv/een the demand and supply is on . 
the increase. To bridge this gap to a certain ex- 
tent, it is inevitable to raise forests on all available 
government or private land. 

What is more, if we realise the importance 
of trees and start tending them properly we will be 
abte to restrain the growth of desert which is the 
result of the neglect for trees The Union Govern- 
ment is doing its best for creating awareness in 
me society for trees through social forestry 
P ograrnmes which have been quite successful 

iho!! we are taking up 

rrnrn f India we require to cut one 
^ Pmwn trees daily and as such, it is 
In hain^^ 5 mplace them by new trees, 
(mm f 'tutting and save the environment 

' ni nrok f deterioration. However, efforts made 

Innn ' k ^ees Would take 

g years before they are fully grown and be- 
come available for cutting. 

’ond, afforestation 
dismni ink ° fully grown trees is rather 
ail ainn Ik looked after well and protected 
50 years before becom- 
"c* helpful in the 
etc ^ Purposes of soil- erosion control. 


forests ^ situation, the challenge of social - 

ly ernes has great promise for reversing The programme 
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the trend of dsleriorafTig iad p'lixj '• a 

shrinking fuelv,ood.£n-, bar 

of the country. 

Despite rapid sdvEriKni 5 .ini^>-^'' 
of our economy, problems persS 
the rural communtties. Popute.pn 
been continuously hsirg v» hes te. a 
scale deterioration of the 
acute shortage of fuel, ^cddeh tim^a^®^- 

dousamountofunemploymentandi^- 

ment.TheoneandtheonJfremKiy.S; 

increase Ihe forest cover by 

vacant land through sKijMPt, 

in the centre of human habite on 

(he common man. Forest rav j 

are thus created on every M ^ 

road-sides, river-banks, ratoay track 

Villages pree^;^ 

(hetic look. Since vegelafon has 

over the past several ye 
anp of various products. So 
labour- inlensiue wou''* '’''IheTurb'y'' ■ 

of the rural people. It IS. tn 

programmes on j-,. . 

with full vigour with he heg o , 

Governments, voluntary g , 

ers. Thereisalsoneedforbnngi^g 

lithic integration ^necessary to * 

lusbandry. As ' kQutthecountril 

massive programmes! 9 ^ 

ing in view the important aspects 
production and environmeef ■ 

The forest acbvites^a^^^.^^^ ^, 3 .,;- 

Forest Department un. 

schemes. Social , yn,ent Pro9f?' 

eariier National Rural ^ 3 , 0 ?. 

is now merged in the 

men! Programme ‘ ^opmentAg- 
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appeared on the country's map, with social 
s:^stry making its may on the land which v;as 
!-*erto barren, the new scenario has brought in a 
smer/hai complex element also. On the other 
rr,d, the large forest tracts are being invaded 
is endangering the green cover, on the other, 

' there is social forestry claiming 'a larger slice from 
fi 2 cultivable land with high production potential, 
h such a situation, social forestry has a social 
'cpportunity cost for the community. It is therefore, 
recessary to undertake cost - benefit analysis of 
■he prr^ramme wherever it is launched. 

The private sector should be invited more 
'•osely and deeply in social forestry programmes. 

, iis necessary to go beyond fiscal devices which, 
lO'jgh important, cannot by themselves induce 
15 pnvate sector to invest in plantations on the 
■ ica'e required. It is necessary to lease out large 
rests of land along the barren coastal areas and 
' fherv.'astelands in the country. The produce form 
' fcse lands must obviously belong to the com- 
fihy which holds the lease. Such an incentive is 
'• hr more likely to succeed than a few concessions 
■•^hch may only lead to fiddling of books and to- 
*-h investments. 

In any case, financial cost-benefit analysis 
j ^ 2 y not reflect the ecological and employment 
' '"‘provement benefits which may outweigh 
-"‘c, ’Durable cost-benefit ratios. For instance, 
National Commission on Agriculture had 
^r’^XTimended reclamation and development of 
'. i'=>'nes disregarding unfavourable cost-benefit 
I '-3 Hence, broader parameters for measuring 
i^’Tst^tfeciiveness need to be devised and a 
horizon of 10-20 years be taken for such an 

Indeed, the future scenario calls for effec- 
i' steps tov/ards social forestry so that loss of 
ii; r'"' ''''3ler and erosion is halted for protect- 

l^'Th-vd We need to achieve maximisation of the 
„■ on our limited land resources so as to 
by all concerned in the community. The 
f ’^-•--n.t efforts in this direction are just not 
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adequate to meet the actual requirements in times 
to come. 

Present availability and estimated re- 
quirement : Presently, the per capita availability 
of the forest area in the country is only 671 square 
metes as against the estimated requirement of 
1,605 square metres. As such, it has to be in- 
creased by 2.39 times at least. The National Com- 
mission on Agriculture had estimated that 40 mil- 
lion hectares will have to be brought under wood 
production by 2000 A.D for various purposes in- 
cluding fuel, and 10 million hectares each for pro- 
duction of crops and fodder. To this, we have to 
add the additional area which may have to be 
diverted for non-agricultural use, particularly for 
urbanisation by 2000 A.D. 

Social forestry programmes also undertake 
the development of dairy industry which provides 
one of the highest employment. Also, rearing of 
silk worms and making silk doth from rs/i silk is 
highly employment-generating Sodal forestry also 
assists the small-scale and cottage industries like 
soap-making, small-scale paper-pulp factories, 
furniture industry and oil extraction which help the 
people to find work near the place of their habita- 
tion. 

Conclusion ; To conclude, our preoccupa- 
tion with plantations under Vanamahotsav for 
the first four decades or so has made us overlook 
the urgent need for the amelioration of some 
90 million hectares of wasteland not covered un- 
der the social forestry schemes One can hope 
that villagers are now willing to control 
grazing and stall feeding their animals on hand- 
cut grasses as soon as they realise that protected 
pastures yield six to eight times the amount 
of fodder that they can produce under conditions 
of free grazing. Educating the villagers and laying 
out demonstrations plots must, therefore, form an 
important part of any strategy to rehsbi'ilate the 
denuded lands. The 1988 Forest Pokey needs to 
be amended substantia'ly to give a boos! to Fc^- 
estry programmes, bb 
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Operation Desert Fox 

US-fraq hostilities worsen 


On the night of December 16, the United 
States supported by Britain launched Opera- 
tion Desert Fox v/hich targeted the air defence 
missiles and other military installations of 
Saddam Hussein's government. The US said 
that the objectives of the strike was to degrade 
Iraq's capability to develop or deliver v/eapons 
I of mass destruction and to lessen the threat 
to Iraq's neighbours. The United Nations Spe- 
cial Commission on Iraq (UNSCOM) which has 
been mandated to unearth this arsenal and 
destroy it had received little cooperation from 
the Iraqis. UNSCOM was also mandated to 
monotor on a continuous basis all industrial 
units and military installations which can be 
conceivably be employed in connection with a 
chemical and biological weapons programme 
or to build or deploy missiles. When the Iraqi 
sovernment declared that it v/ill never allow 
I UNSCOM to enter the country, it was virtually 
provoking the US and other western powers. 
I The US had earlier warned Iraq that failure to 
{ cooperate with the UN weapons inspectors will 
icvite swift response from the US. Despite the 
apparent success of the operation, there is the 


realisation that the US cannot get rid of 
Saddam Hussein because every attack 
strengthens him politically. The air strikes were 
ordered by Clinton on the eve of the start of 
the impeachment proceedings in the House 
At the end of it all it is the UN whose credibil- 
ity has taken a severe blow 

Saddam Hussein is not yet cowed down by 
the US-UK air stakes on Baghdad. In an act of 
defiance which might invite further retaliation, it 
said it would not permit UN inspecto.'s to return 
nor would it agree to the reconstitution of the 
UNSCOM. It demanded that tlie sanctions be lifted 
and defiantly declared that it would not tolerate 
the violation of its air space. The UN is also sharply 
divided on this issue. UN S 8 creta .7 Genera! Kofi 
Annan has accused the US of using the UNSCOi-t 
to eavesdrop on Iraqi security installations and 
gather intelligence for the US military to eneWe it 
to strike effectively. While the US and UK are m 
total agreement over the ways to subdue Saddam, 
China, France and Russia have disagreed The 
US IS openly assisting the opposition to the present 
government of Saddam Hussein m violation of In- 
ternationa! norms. “ 


Russia and Belarus 
Strategic unification 

In a historic agreement Russia and Belarus 

, Th= mnvp signed in ISSd had ^.d c.,..!! me u. -v. ^ 

the abolition of customs, having a common ws.: 


“I d iiisionc agresmenu 

=]r5ed to merge to form a single slate. The move 
'rras not surprising since Mosco'w and Minsk had 
''2-ned a 'Charter of Union' to provide a legal ba- 
tor such a unified state back in 1995. The 
f'cposat was shelved by a Kremlin, then loo 


and sharing military airspace by s.opP'C- - ^ ^ 
declaring a comp’c-te mergen the 
lime had opposition both m Rusca eo./ E., 
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in Russia, tHe move lo meige Belarus was viewed 
as a liability because of the poor economic condi- 
tion of Belarus, while in Belarus pro nationalists 
were in no mood to be under Russian control 
again. 

But now things have changed. Russia s efforts 
to rebuild the country's federal structure based on 
democratic principles has found several takers 
among the former Soviet republics. The newly 


formed republics have found the harsh realities of 
a market-driven economy too exhausting and are 
eager to sail along with Russia, However a more 
immediate reason is the eastward expansion of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO). 
NATO’s move to include Poland, the Czech Re- 
public and Hungary in its fold has alarmed Russia 
which feels that America is carefully using Rus- 
sian weakness to expand its empire. ■ 


China at 50 


Communist state with a capitalist face 



j On October 1, 1999, a grand parade at 
Tiananmen Square and functions all overt the 
country marked the celebration of fifty years of 
existence of China as the People's Republic of 
China. II was on October 1, 1949 that Mao Zedong 
proclaimed the birth of the People's Republic of 
China after having defeated Chiang Kai-Shek who 
fled to Taiwan A treaty of friendship and alliance 
was signed with the USSR in 1950. China fol- 
lowed the Soviet mode! of collectivisation Tibet 
was annexed in 1951 China intervened militarily 
in the Korean War (1950-53) by supporting North 
Korea and then lent support to the Vietnamese in 
Indochina 1,1 ao Zedong launched the 'Hundred 
Flowers' campaign in 1956 to overcome internal 
opposition and then the revolutionary 'Great Leap 
Fonvard' in 1958, In Ihe sixties lies with the 


Soviet Union soured and simultaneously Ihe de 
Cline o( the economy also began. The infamoui 
‘Cultural Revolution' was launched in 1966. Mac 
reorganised and purged the party and order wa: 
restored by ruthless use of force against dissi 
dents China signed the first treaty with Japan ir 
1974, In 1973, Deng Xiaoping who assumed powe 
pursued a policy of moderation. This moderate 
modernist policy was bitterly opposed to Ihe radi 
cal movement led by Mao's wife Jiang Qing am 
the 'Shanghai Group’ who look control of thi 
party’s politburo at the end of 1975. In 1976, fol 
lov/ing Ihe death of Prime Minister Zhou Enia 
Hua Guofeng became prime minister and Deni 
Xiaoping was stripped of his functions. 

Mao's death in 1976 resulted in the arrest c 
the radicals known as the 'Gang of Four’ by Hu 
Guofeng In 1978 Deng Xiaoping was rehabilitate 
and Mao's ideas were for the first time questioner 
Deng Xiaping’s visit lo Ihe United Slates in 197 
v;as the start of a radical change in Chinese fo 
eign policy Along vrith change in foreign polic; 
there was a percepfibie change in economic poke 
as well. Priority was accorded to economic deve 
opment, with more private enterprise being atlowe 
in 1984. US President Ronald Reagan visile 
China in April 1984 and signed an agreement c 
nuclear cooperation. In the same year in Seplen 
bet, China and Biitain signed an accord lo ensui 
the smooth handover of Hong Kong in 199 
Queen Elizabeth visited China in 1986. Der 
Xiaoping formally 'retired' in 1987 handing ov( 
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the reins to his successor Zhao Ziyang. 

In 1989, China's image took a heavy beal- 
irg when troops fired indiscnminalely at students 
C'otesting for more democracy in (he famous 
Tiananmen Square. Thousands were killed in an 
orgy of gunfire. The widespread foreign outrage 
ct the massacre severely hit China's diplomatic 
c.'id trade relations. After the Tiananmen Square 
incident, China has moved cautiously towards a 
more open society with more emphasis on eco- 


nomic, rather than political freedo.m 

Dunng the last decade, Ine po'-cy cf mce 
economic freedom w.ihout po'itcel freedom seem; 
to have pad off Annua.' grc/.ih rale a'l'e.-acss £'cu.nd 
9%. It has weathered the recent Asian rnenc.e' 
cnsis without devaluing its currency. In 1997. 
GDP reached SI, 055 billion, Thc-'e were a'so gi- 
ant advances in aouit literacy (8759) and average 
life expectancy (80 years) Today China is go'ng 
full steam with econo, mic reforms, pnvatjsafon and 
globatisaiion. Its political elite however conlmues 
to have a firm grip on the power stmctum Eui 
foreign investors are least bothered at>out pc'.t'ca' 
freedom as long as the market is lucrahve China 
has rolled out a red carpet we'come to fcre.gn mves- 
tors who have responded admuably It slili face; 
international wrath on human nghts vio’at.ons. ns 
control of Tibet and the lack of de.mocracy Su' 
the Chinese leadership is fully e.vare of tne chal 
lervges ahead and hopes to tack.le them with a m.X‘ 
lure of economc freedom and pc', teal conPot c 


China 

Amendment in the Constitution 


The Preamble to the 1982 Chinese Consti- 
tafon is on the anvil for amendment. It comes two 
j'Secs after paramount leader Deng Xiaoping's 
tfesth and 18 months after this devetopmenl was 
^'-jgested at the 15th Congress of the Chinese 
Gcmmunisl Party in 1997. The preamble is to be 
sciended when the National People's Congress 
l''^C) meels in early March. Six Constitutional 
d.anges are in the offing, most of Ihem in the 
'■ -'’^''■st direction which Deng advocated. 

However it would be a fallacy to think that 
transformed into a capitalist country 
“"c Cheirman and former Prime Minister U Peng 


^'EssC'd in a recent speech of the NPC standing 
''^'n'littee v/hich approved the changes, that he 
the changes vrere going to have a 
ound effect on the development of the socia'isl 
’-1 economy, (he corrslruction of socie'rstdemo- 
toe overall socialist enterprise of Chma 
^)__^_ ^~3t!l'jtion3 i change, elso in the Preamb'e, 
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replaces the phrase ‘China is currently in tbe pn 
mary stage of Socialism' with ’China wil be n in-: 
prima -7 stage of Socia'ism over a long pe-ed c 
time' This has been done to reassure privare en 
terprise and foreign that China w.ll not auCri’ 
become an economy which is who'iy sta'.e-cwnec 
(n fact, toe new articles Six and Eleven c 
the constitution dearly il’uslrafe tnai Ch-na is r-iC 
ideologically switching to capila'ism as ccmp’e'.Si 
as many foreigners assume Art.cle Sm v;i i no, 
read, 'In too pnma^ stage of cap t3'.sm tne ccur 
try' should uphold the basic econom-c systc-.m i 
which public ownership is dom-nant and c.vers 
forms of ownership deve'o? side by side Hov 
ever it is in article eleven that private enterprise 
are fna'ly acknowledged It expresses that th 
non-pub'ic sector including self emp'oy-ed end p; 
vate businesses (withm the cema n st pu'ated t 
low) are important comocnent c' toe country 
Soc's'ist market economy 

/ \ 
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Launch of Euro 

New economic era dawns in Europe 


For the first lime since the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, the European nations are united 
under a single 'Euro' though some nations are yet 
to take part in the Eurozone. Now the currency 
has completed one full year in the world financial 
markets. The article takes analyses the progress 
o( the Euro. 

All about Euro : Euro is a single new cur- 
rency issued by most of the Western European 
nations. It will gradually replace national curren- 
cies like the German Mark, the French Franc and 
the Italian Lira. Notes and coins of Euro of Euro 
money will begin to circulate after January 2002. 
From January 1, 1999 to January 1, 2002 Euro 
will be only a legal currency to be used in finan- 
cial markets and other business related activities. 
But cash transactions will be in respective na- 
tional currencies. After July 2002. the Euro will be 
the only legal tender among member countries 
Presently, 11 countries out of 15 counines of the 
European Union (EU) have loined Britain, Den- 
mark and Sweden have not loined so far and 
Greece failed to meet the necessary criteria. One 
of the basic cnieria to join in Eurozone for the EU 
\ member countries is to contain the budget deficit 
, of 3% or loss. 

The potential benefits of Euro money are 

(i) elimination of foreign exchange charges (or 
cross-border iransaclions 

(ii) savings lor exporlers are substantial-bigger 
savings are expected from lower prices 

(iil)to turn Europe into a more efficient single mar- 
ket base, so that its companies can take on 
US firms worldivide 

A European Central Bank (ECB) based in 
Frankfurt, Germany, controls the monetary policy. 
The ECB's first year priority was to keep interest 
rates high enough to control inllation rale and to 
provide a stable and strong base for Euro to per- 
form The Euro was exchanged (or 1.17 US dol- 
lars. The p.'ojeclcd Euro coin will weigh 7.5 gram. 


either while or yellow, 23.35 mm in'diameter, an 
2.12 mm thick. 

Implications for India : India is Ihe sing 
largest trading partner of (he European Union i 
now the Euroland. If a man visits' 15 counters i 
Ihe EU, he has to spend half of his currency c 
currency conversion fees and disjointed Europe: 
markets are no more a problem. For Indian e 
porters. Eurozone has turned a wide single m: 
ket to bargain sales. 

Euro has important implications (or Indi 
fslany Indian corporates export their products 
access cheaper funds from Europe. The mini 
tries of Commerce and Finance reacted favourat 
to Ihe RBI document on 'EMU, Euro and Indi 
This document was circulated among FICCI, ( 
and ASSOCHAM and now a broad-based acii 
plan has been taken up. It is an obvious fact tl 
exchange rate risks are on the board becau 
India’s exports and imports are dominated in I 
dollars. 

The RBI report indicated that Ihe shift 
Euro will result in losses for foreign exchange de 
ets of at least 20%. Banks might lose 5 to 10% 
their annual income from forex dealings. Howev 
Indian corporates are likely to increase their Ei 
dominated borrowings. If Ihe Euro depreciati 
India's debi burden will increase because it ( 
pends upon the exchange rate of the dollar 
comparison to Euro. But a weaker Euro wo 
lower the debt burden. India's export to the I 
(ell by 5% in the year 1999, whereas overall i 
port increased by 8%. 

One year record : The Euro was launc( 
with a bang amidsi champagne and music. I 
after 365 days in Ihe financial market, all the ho| 
and expectations are proved futile. After an ini 
ride, Euro began to tumble heavily. Euro failec 
replace the dollar in external transactions becai 
it is yet to be established in Ihe market. The wi 
Euro lost the mad race lo dollars floating outs 
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the US. With an increase of 27% in domestic prod- 
uct in the year 1998, it failed to compete v/ith the 
booming US economy. During 1999, the Eurozone 
grff.'/th was just about 2%. Side by side, industrial 
grff.vth, investment and consumption began to 
decline and employment remained almost static. 
Export and import grov/th also declined. 

In the first year, the Euro slumped by 15%. 
The reduced rate of interest later on by the US 
prompted the migration of funds from Europe to 
the US in quest of better returns. This resulted in 
more demand for dollar and vreakening of Euro. 
Other most important factor was that the Euro- 
pean countries were not fully prepared to sacrifice 


their domestic interests to uphold the Euro prom- 
ises. Italy bargained for a longer fiscal deficit and 
more surprisingly, Europe \wtnessed hostre take- 
overs during the year 1939 which decimated the 
stockmarkets. 

The 10.9% unemployment in 1993 was ex- 
pected to drop to 9.3% during 2000 vrith a GDP 
rise of about 3%. However, in Germany, lla'y and 
France, the unemployment was more than 10%. 
Again, inflation in all the European countries was 
hovering between 1 to 2% per year. If the 
Eurozone does not increase the rate of interest. 
Europe may not be an attractive market to issue 
bonds for the companies outside Europe. n 


Brazil 


Currency devaluation hits global economy 


The global financial markets v/as caught 
ca//ares at the nev/s of Brazil's devaluation of 
5 currency Real. Brazil devalued its currency by 
per cent when its third biggest state, Minas 
ierais, announced a 90-day moratorium on the 
spayment of its 13.9 billion debt to the central 
PvernmenL The news of devaluation came in 
tie v/ake of the resignation of the president of 
Jrazil's Central Bank, Gusta’/o Franco. 

The news surprised the v/orld primarily 
tvcause of its suddenness. The United States 
^■'1 the IMF were agirated over the fact that 
S’aji! devalued its currency without charung out 
‘ recmadc plan to imprcve its ailing econorriy. 
"ti'.e.sr there are some others v,ho cpmed 
Brazil's overpriced stock 




lntem.clicnal impact : The news cf tne de- 
cave a fresh lease of i fa tc 
recession which was showing s'gns of dy- 
down. Brazil, which is the eighth larg-est 
k'-mcT.y CT the world and accounts for moie tnan 
y-i K-r rant of the tola! GDP cf Ihe entire Lat'n 
'■"'O'ca, has compounded the problem of U.Sv'. 

'-hwas already worried about the adverse eco- 
'‘‘-0 cconj.fions in South Asia and Japan as Ih-ey 
i~Po,lar!t mi?.rkets fcr U.S. prcduots. trot on / 


the U.S. but a major chunk of the global economy 
would by affected by the steep devaluation of the 
Brazilian currency as it exercses a sizeab'e influ- 
ence in the global economy end is a Imdmg pa.I- 
ner with many of the nations of the world The 
fact that the confidence on the Brazilian economy 
has plummeted gtoba'ly following the devaluation 
of its currency, 'was embodied by the emerging 
beansh trend in the slock markets loJowing the 
recession The Dow Jones Induslnal Average lost 
more then 200 pents fo'. owing ir.e d-j*a uavon 
However, at present it is too eahy to give a com- 
prche.nsive analysis cf tne impact d E'aZ' s de- 
va'uahon cf currency on an mtcrr.o- ona' c . d a'd 
many cptimsts are c: t.’.a c: "-an in., .t 
l-oad to s severe g'e’:a' eccnoT.c c'ss 
woud doosno on the rcaC on c.‘ '.■'e J i 
other globe! players to tne devc.cpments 

Impact on Indio ; iho gc'.a.T.: c^-rze-us 
among experts is that dlan cccncmv wads not 
be s-or.ficantty a‘:-:'tcd by the Braz. s -'ll' .am c-e 
’'a'u"‘'nn o' currenw as Lain A"':'ia.n aacc-jnts 

fc'on;y1.5perccn:c!lndes::ta'Tl; Em the 

C.--.--i"at.on wc’wd rr.:.''e S'az s e-ac"'- m;-o 
co^etitvo in re wm'd mavet a'd m: - mo. 
receive a setrack n •;£ c.v e-psta nxaens c‘ 
Emzi! pnmany cons'. v.;-e 
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oils otc wliicti oro niso ninjor oxpotl Homs ol India 
in ll\c world maikot In laci, Brazil is only second 
to Indin in terms of popper prodiiclion in lire world. 
Brazil is niso llio Inrgosl producer ot coHcc in llio 


world and thus this dcvalualion may adversely 
iiffcci India's coffee exports to tho world market 
by making Indian colfoe economically less viable 
than llio Brazilian colloo ■ 


Jordan 


King Hussein's demise 

The passing away ol King Hussein ol 
Jordan marks llio end of an era in West Asia’s 
liiibulcnt politics. Hussein was for years, a key 
figure in malnlaining peace and sinbillly In the 
region. He died tollowing complications from can- 
cer. Ho is by and large romembored for his vi- 
sionary and pivotal rolo in the launching and car- 
rying forward ol the West Asia ponce process and 
all round development oi .Iordan Hussein was 
tho country’s supreme military commander Mis 
ISD'I peace Ironly with Israel was a bold and cou- 
rngtious move Ho also played a pivotal rolo in 
Iho Wye Hivci Pcaco bciweon Isiacl and Iho 
Palestinians, lidiiing to mcdiaio last year’s talks 
at a tirno when tie was already very ill Ho has 
laced repeated nssns-smalion allompis but that 
didn't dcicr turn (tom taking courageous steps fliat 
would load to the ostablislimnu ot a paminmcnt 
peace in tlie region His son 37 yo.nr-oit) Crown 
riiiico was proclaimed King in tns place 

Under tl\o 63 year -old king's cniiglucncd 
■ loadoistiip llio prcdofuinarilly Muslim monatcliy 
grow Irorn n lunge stale with tilllo standing m tno 
inlornaticm.i! arena to n ktogSMi vadety arena, to 
a l.ingdem widely respected lor «s moderating in- 
lioonco in the oil-nch region 

Intieiitmg tn 195? at the age ol 17, a king- 
d.';m, despemtoty trying to overcome internal .sttile 
Hussein, set It during his yeais at the licim on to 
me p.nth ol t':r>.ttes.s and led Itio liifbuleni region 
to tile ttvesiioM ot peace tiy sinning a peace deal 
w,thlsiaL-i 

After a tiittct war with Tel Aviv in 1967 wticn 
l.‘.r,r.'l wtested the IVesI B.ink fom Jordan’s liands. 
Hus se;a lema nod otfcintiy at war with the Jewish 
Mete (w ever tour dec.odes Woictiic siiift'ikg sands 
c‘ Wo'-'i As'jn pcl'tics led him to make peace 


signals end of an era 

Tl\c 1994 treaty served as a beacon to all 
other Arab states at war with Itic Zionist state. 
Iiillictio Ifoatcd as a panati slate, paving way for 
peace talks bolwcon Tol Aviv and Iho then out- 
lawed Palestinian Liboralion Oganisallon (PLO). 
Hussein, Iho longest serving ruler in Iho world, 
stood loyally by tho US till Hio 1990 Gull War 
when tie sided witli Iraq. Quick disillutionmcnt willi 
Baghdad saw Hussein switching back to tho US 
camp, this time for keeps, 

During the 1990-91 Gulf crisis, he made 
vigorous efforts to peacefully offeci an Iraqi wilh- 
drnwal and tosloro Kuwail's sovereignty, The tough 
looking soft spoken Hussein persetved in pursuit 
of gcniilno Arab reconciliation b 

Landmlno treaty comes into force 

An Intcmalional treaty to ban land mines 
whicl) kill and maim some ?5,000 people every 
year come into force on March 1. Tlic ticaly, con- 
cluded in Ottawa In 1997, has been signed by 133 
countries and tnlifiod by 04 ot tlicm. About 1? 
countric.s have dcstnoyod their stock.s ol land mines 
Ma)Oi users and producers including llio Uniicd 
States, Russia and Chinn have refused to |oin ui 
Tlio US, lor iiistanco, contends Hint doaciivaling 
Its mlnoriotds along tlio Koican border would en- 
danger tlio lives of American personnel Even witti 
tho treaty coming into cticct, it will still take dc- 
c.idcs to clear tlic tons of millions of mines scal- 
teicd m more limn 00 countiios. But the tact that 
tlio Ironly has come into force is a cause tor opii-j 
mism. l..andmincs render largo tracts of agncul- 
tiir.itl.ind until for cultivation, and grazing grounds 
poison fields lor animals. Cambodia. Alglianistan, 
Angola, Mozambique. Bosnia arc somo of the 
coiinlrios wlilch have seen many cosiinlties due to 
thcselandmincs. 
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Malaysia 

Ibrahim Anwar sentenced 


Large scale violence erupted in Malaysia as 
osed Deputy Prime Minister Anwar Ibrahim 
sentenced to six years in prison for abuse of 
lority v/hile in pov/er. His offence, as judicially 
irmined v/as that he misused his powers as 
luty Prime Minister in 1977 to scuttle a police 
istigation into accusations of personal miscon- 
I against him. It was a judgement v/ith a coltat- 
legal impact of disqualifying Ibrahim from con- 
ing in the next parliamentary election. On April 
Anwar Ibrahim was found guilty of four sepa- 
I but inter-related counts of abuse of authority, 
he judgement he was sentenced to prison to 
ire a six year concurrent conviction. 

Mr. Anwar's lawyers described the verdict 
harsh and unprecedented in the annals of in- 
)endent Malaysia for alleged offences of simi- 
magnitude. Such remarks sparked a vigorous 
ies of violent demonstrations by his pro-reform 
spotters at several places in downtown Kuala 
mpur. The violence was gradually contained by 
purity forces but Anwar’s political supporters said 
!t they would fake his case to the people's court 

Within South East Asia the Malaysian ver- 
'■f has saddened the Philippines President Mr. 
>56ph Estrada who described it as a very unfor- 
■''•cle outcome. Mr.Estrada opined that Mr.lbrahim 


would eventually be vindicated if he were rea'iy 
innocent. Some of Malaysia's other neighbou.’s 
made no instant remarks as it is largely regarded 
as Malaysia's internal matter and which still had 
the full legal course to go. At the international 
level, the initial indication v/as that the US 
Government's sympathy for Mr. Anwar's calls for 
political ‘reformation’ may stay firm. 

Dr.Mahalir Mohammad, the present Pnme 
Minister of Malaysia remained silent over the 
judgement but the present Deputy Prime Minister, 
MrAbdullah Ahmed Badawi appealed for calm. 
He said that it was a court decision that f.lalaysia 
v/ould have to accept. He opined that there was 
no need for any reaction that could cause tension 

Amidst this all, f.lr Anwar’s lav/yers vowed 
to go to Ihe court of appeal praying for hvo sepa- 
rate remedies-a slay of the convict'on as well as 
the consequential bail for Mr.Anwar as a first step 
and a subsequent revocation of the sentence 
itself. The question now in I.faiaysian politics 
now is whether Anwar, v/ho donned the mantle 
of the nation's political conscience-keeper afle' 
his dismissal as Deputy Prime Minister in Sep- 
tember 1998, is really a revolutionary leader or 
whether it is merely a label thrust upon him by h:s 
supporters. ■ 


China and Pakistan 
Li Peng's visit boosts defence ties 


The four-day official visit to Pakistan by U 
fte Chairman of the Standing Committee 
•' China's National People Congress (NPC) was 
'■ ^'iered pofitically significant as he is a top- 
'-■‘■''g leader in China and very influential as 
He is also the senior-most Chinese leader to 
'^'^c'-istan after (he nuclear tests conducted by 
^’■j'abad in May 1998. During his visit, Li Peng 
with President Rafiq Tarar and Nawaz 


Sharif covering a wide spectrum of regional as 
well as international issues. Li Peng descnbc-d 
Pakistan and Chirra as 'all weather friends' and 
China, he said viewed its ties with Pakistan as a 
permamenl feature of its (orcgn pc icy, China 
has often in the past played a fey rote m 
modemsing Pakista.n's defence and has supp'e-d 
arms and technology to Islamabad Unt.! t?;t). 
China had provided m.'ita 7 goc-ds and icchripi- 
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ogy to Pakistan free of costr The -construction of 
the -Karakoram highvray is 'another example of 
Sino-Pak cooperation. Li Peng expressed .China’s 
gratitude for Islamabad's support on human 
rights issues, .Tibet and China. Li Peng expressed 


the hope that the regional groupings like SAARt 
would play a vital role in ensuring peace and -sts 
bility in the region. Li Peng was conferredwith ttr 
Nishan-e-Pakislan, the country's highest .civilia; 
award. , „ 


Indonesia 

Wahid elected' President, Megawati is VP 


In -an anti-climax to the 'Indonesian Presi- 
dential elections. Mr Abdurrahman’. Wahid, an Is- 
lamist scholar was sworn in as Indonesia's new 
President on October 20 after he dialed the popular 
leader of the masses. Ms Megmvati Sukarnoputri. 
Wahid has enormous standing and his-public ap- 
pearances can command vast crowds. -He is re- 
spected as a moderate face by Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike. The election of SS-year-old Wahid 
by the People's ConsuKative Assembly (MPR) 
stunned Mega.vatrs supporters and provoked a 
violent, reaction from them. Mr Wahd-v.hoisffBlcf 
health however described Megawati as his politi- 
cal 'sister' and praised her immense conlribution 


to the.Tevival of democracy in the county. To he 
credit Megawati accepted his victory graciousl; 
and offered her support. Mr B.J. Habibie, th( 
former President had earlier opted out of the Presi 
dential race Wahid takes chaipe at a lime wher 
Indonesia is racked by separatist conflict economic 
cris's and corruption. 

Meanwhile, Ms Megawati Sukarnoputri whc 
was the-favourite to win the presidential race be- 
came Jhe new Vice-Preside.nt of Indonesia win- 
ning a direct contest with Mr Hamzah Haz. She 
pledged to work with MriWahid to improve the 
quality of 'life of Jntfonesiens and uphold the sta- 
tus of the military as the country’s guardian, c 


Israel 

Labour returns to power 

S settled for the ccmparaVn-ely clea.rt and moderate 
image of Ehud Serak. Tha'election.was thus more 
of a pcrsor.akt)' clash Ihantf issues. 

The big winners in the parliamentary elec- 
tions have been the five parfcs in the centre of 
the political spectrum which teve doubled their 
share of 11 seats in {he dissolved House. 
The new prime mmisler faces an uphill .task In 
onrtng a governmenl and taking off from where 
Netanyahu left His moderate image will be se- 
vemly teslai if the Pafeslinian issue crops up sgain 
6 te.'rorisl 3‘lacks conlinue. The West Asian 
^ace p,TCess Will have to be revived and other 
Ksues l,ke unemployment, national securih- elc 
wul have to be ca.'efully tackled. c 
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rcmartiab'e victory m the country’s genera! elec- 
tion and replaces Eenjamm Netanyahu as Fnme 
Min.'Sicr The victory of Ehud Barak is not just a 
simp.o defeat for Netanyahu but is a rejection o' 
hiS nshtwing politics !,tr Netanyahu’s Li'^ud Party 
has, bc-cn pushed to a dSimct second in Israel’s 

S'" D Netanyahu's p.miection of the 

tkcty Pa.cstnim', taTor as a vots-calchiag mecha- 
nism has had fev las.ors and the Isreelisseem to 
h.' .-c seen through the game, Netanj^hu had em- 
f successfully in 1993 whan he 
labour fene; b/a rerrow 

ronrayung tbeLabcxrr's peace po'loyasa 

^ tnrs the w^ers have 
lOf. ~~~ 
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Pakistan 

Ghauri-il test fired 


On 14th April i.e just two days after India 
fired its advanced range Agni-ll ballistic mis- 
Pakistan responded by test firing its Ghauri-ll 
site having a maximum range of 1500 kms 
capable of carrying nuclear v/arheads. 

An official announcement said that the ad- 
xd Harf-V(Ghauri-ll) missile, test fired from 
: Jogian, 40 kms off the Punjab town of Jhelum. 
he intended target near the coastal to’'/n of 


Jiwaniin Baluchistan after eight minutes. 

This was the second test of the Ghauri which 
has a range of 1500 km and can be tipped with 
any kind of warhead Media reports quoting offi- 
cial sources had earlier said that Pakistan would 
be test firing a more advanced version of the 
G' auri missile vdth a range of more than 2,ODOkms 
t give a matching response to India's Agni-ll mis- 
s..e. B 


Algeria 

Army backed candidate is the new President-elect 


Abdelaziz BoutefliKa, a candidate backed by 
Army, was declared the winner of a presiden- 
elsctioii in Algeria that was marred by allega- 
5 of excessive vote rigging. 

According to the official announcement, 
teflika, 62, a veteran of governments the mili- 
(sd in the 1960s and the 1970s, won nearly 
3£r cent of the votes. His opponents however 
isive rigging saying that the inflated figure of 
5 The election results are an acute disappoint- 
itfor Algerians vrho had hoped for civilian rule. 


free from the control of the army. In the past year, 
popular sentiment has been shifting sha'-ply against 
the Islamic guerrilas, and with the Army gaining 
an upper hand in the fight against Islamic terror- 
ism, the talk of return to moderation was in the 
air. With the win of Bouteflika, Algeria's citizens 
are fearing that public opinion would begin to shift 
to the Islamic militants. The high turnout surprised 
many. The low turnout for Bou’eflika in eastern 
Algeria vras offset to a large extent by more than 
70 per cent turnout m some lov.ns and cities c 


Fiji 

Labour Party comes to pov^er 


The Fijian electorate voted an Indian-domi- 
Fiji Labour Party to power in the recent 
•Lons. Fiji Labour Parly leader Mahendra 
S'-idhary is all set to become the nev; Prime 
iter of Fiji. What is signifcant about Mahendra 
3-Jdhary is that he is an ethnic Indian. Indians 
a long sociopolitical record in Fiji. Indians 
' I'tnl to Fiji as indentured labourers for sugar 
''cfons, but with the course of time they rose 
of social eminence and began to hold 
^'Ic-rabte political infuence. The ethnic Indi- 
comprise a significant section of the 
f ^'ion, h ave contributed greatly to the 
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economy of Fiji especially to the sugar mCustry 
which is one o' the pivotal economic pillars of the 
country. During the racist regime of Siliveni 
Rabuka, the ethnic Indians had to undo'go a tot of 
ignominy who tried his utmost to relegate the eth- 
nic Indians as second class citizens 

Rabuka who came to power through a 
military coup in 1987 was defeet-ed m what is 
the first tmly democratic elections h the 'ast 12 
years of Fiji. Of the 11 parliamentary seats. 
Rebuke's SVT has won only 6 scats, wtrch em- 
pty reflects the revulsion ega nst the btatc'tly 'ac- 
ist regime. On the other hand, th-e wclc-ry cf hfr 
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Mahendra Choudhary's party is a result of his sin- country. Under his leadership, Fiji may herak 
cere efforts to broaden its base among the elec- new era of prosperity and peace bereft of eth 
torate by assimilating the multiracial fabric of the tensions. 

Nepal 

Nepali Congress records impressive victory 


The impressive victory of the Nepali Con- 
gress in the recent general elections held in Nepal 
has brought about the possibility of a stability in a 
country plagued by periods of political uncertainty. 

The new Prime Minister, Krishna Prasad Bhattarai 
has promised to change the face of Nepal rn the 
next three years and one can only hope that this 
doesn't turn out to be an empty boast. It will be 
Bhattarai's second time as Nepali premier, after 
he led the country in 1990 when the Himalayan 
kingdom first embraced democracy after three 
decades of absolute rule by the monarchy 
Bhattarai was unanimously chosen as the parlia- 
mentary leader of the Nepali Congress (NC) which 
defied predictions to win an oulnght majority in 
the country's recent two-phase elections Nepal 
was witness to the spectacle of being governed by 
six different governments within a five-year pe- 
riod. This has affected the economic development 

Germany 

A new President is elected 

to face the flak for the failures and shortcomi 
of the economy. Gerard Schroeder (the pre: 
Chancellor) who came to power through 
September elections has many problems 
contend vrith. Critics have lambasted his hand 
of the economy and Germany’s toeing of 
American line in the Kosovo war. Howe' 
Johannes is not a controversial man and this 
age is likely to help the Chancellor. The Gre 
and the Social Democrats are at loggerheads 
German involvement in the NATO war in Yi 
slavia. 
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Johannes Rau, a veteran politician of the 
ruling Social Democratic Party has been elected 
the eighth ^resident of Germany in the post-war 
period. He vas unanimously chosen by members 
of the low;r house of the German Parliament 
known as Bundestag and representatives chosen 
by state par, aments He was the consensus choice 
of the ruling Social Democrats and the Greens- 
the junior coalition party of the ruling Social 
Democrats The President of Germany is only a 
cere-ionia! read and the real powers are held by 
the Chance 'or. However, the President has also 


of the state and has in turn, invited cynicism. 1 
alarmingly short tenure of the governments in 
recent past was due to the internal conflici 
vested interests in various alliances which w 
mainly the product of political convenien 
These alliances were characterised by consi 
acrimony. 

Now, with Ihe Nepali Congress havini 
comfortable majority, better Indo-Nepal ties ' 
also be expected. Activating the Mahakali Tre 
checking the escalation of ISI activities in Nr 
are some of the areas in which India needs Nep 
cooperation. The political marginalisation of 
extremist outfits in the recent elections also ( 
bodies the fact that the Nepalese electorate 
shunned sectarian politics and is willing to ct 
out a new and promising future for Nepal buill 
stability and mutual trust. The signs augur well 
this Himalayan kingdom. 
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Berlin is now officially the functioning 
:apital of Germany ; On August 25, history v/as 
nade in Germany as the Chancellor, Mr. Gerhardt 
Schroeder, spent his first full day in the Chancel- 
lery office marking the resumption of the govern- 
rr.ent in Berlin after 54 years. Key German minis- 
tries have already shifted to the city, which v/as 
rdolf Hitler’s wartime capital. Germany is going 


all out to transform the nevr capital into one of the 
most elegant capitals of Europe. Berlin carries with 
it the most poignant and po-werful images of World 
War II. The German government has spent nearly 
S 13 billion on improving Berlin to make it one of 
Europe’s most beautiful capitals. Germany itself 
has emerged as a great economic powerhouse of 
Europe. « 


Yugosiavia 

Milosevic accepts )eace proposal 


After prolonged and relentless bombing by 
TO, Yugoslav Presirient Slobodan Milosevic 
:3 forced to accept a peace plan put forward by 
5 Group of Eight. The change of heart by 
'asevic is seen to be the result of the pressure 
'srtad by Russia. Unde; the agreement, peace- 
tsping forces would be deployed in Kosovo un- 
a UN mandate, but would have a significant 
'tssnce of troops from NATO countries. 

The plan envisages Kosovo becoming an 
'.srnational protectorate nominally under UN su- 
crvision until democratic institutions are created 
T? Organisation of Security and Cooperation in 
=-'ope is likely to play a major role in monitonng 
agreement. The new agreement guarantees 
territorial integrity of Yugoslavia, and rules out 
'■-eovon independence. 

Milosevic formally indicted 

The ongoing Yugoslav crisis took a new h’/ist 
the Yugoslav President, Mr Slobodan 


f 'ilosevic was formally indicted for war crimes by 
the International War Crimes Tribunal at The 
Hague. This is the first time that a head of state 
v/ill be brought before an international tribunal. 
The indictment casts a shadow over the diplo- 
matic peace efforts being earned on parallel with 
the military action Britain is said to have played a 
key role in providing material for an indictment 
Two Bosnian Serb leaders. Mr Radovan Karadzic 
and Gen. Ratko Mladic have earlier been inaicted 
by the tribunal, but have yet to be brought before 
It. There is no way of arresting the two. without 
provoking senously disrupting th j peace process 
Similarly, it would be difficult to arrest Milosevic, 
unless he is overthrown map 't'tical upnsing m 
Yugoslavia and a n 3W government hands h-m over 
to the tribunal These possibilities lock extremely 
unlikely at present All that the tr bunal would have 
achieved after the indictment is that the peace 
process would ha/e been irreversibly put in co’d 
storage " 


G-8 Summit 

I Proposes to write off Third WoHd 

•' The world's eight richest economies jointly 
/—fed in the recently held G-8 summit at Co- 
; '-'r-T Germany, to waive off more than half of 
; ■ -fh.rd World's debt. This gesture by the mem- 
i '’-'s cf the G-8 Summit, would give some succor 
; of the Third World economies who were 
' -i- / col'apsing due to the crushing burden of 
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debt. According to the ■Cotogne debt in-, 
of the S 1.30,000 million debt. $70 000 

would be waived off 

The G-8 leaders also agreed to stro: 
the world's fnano'et system The leaders^a 
pressed confidence abcut the rc-:ovcry o. t 
bat economy. Thi 


m'l on 

nglnen 
'so ev- 
ne n'd- 
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point communique on ‘strengthening the interna- 
lionet financiat architecture' so as tide over the 
crises that plagued Asian economies in the recent 
past. However, the jubilee 2000- a cluster of anti 
debt campaign group becomes a spoilsport to the 
overall success of the summit. The protestors ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the humane ges- 
ture. They argued that the poor countries would 
still give precedence to the debt service than other 
priority areas like health and education. 

The G-8 summit at Cologne was also 
characterised by propaganda blitz of both India 
and PaWstan on the Kargii issue. Both tried to 


direct the global opinion on this thorny issue to 
wards their favour and in that endeavour the) 
tried their best to influence the G-8 nations. Ihi 
G-8 leaders on their part had also discusse 
the line of control (LOG) issue between India ani 
Pakistan in detail and urged the two warrin 
neighbours to stop lighting and resume talks to en 
(he conflict. The G-8 leaders also blamed the infi 
tralors who violated the sacrosanct line of contn 
and blamed them as being responsible (or tli 
conflict. The G-8 nations' view would very like 
marginalise Pakistan in the international politi! 
in the coming months. 


South Africa 

Change of guard spells fresh challenges 


The recent election of Thabo Mbeki of the 
African National Congress (ANC) by an over- 
whelming margin as the President of South Africa 
marks a watershed in the country's post-apart- 
heid polities The results indicate lhal the ANC 
still continues lo reflect the hopes and aspirations 
of the majority of South Afneans and Nelson 
Mandela, the Father of the new South Afnca, en- 
joys an exalted and venerated status Mandela's 
position m South Africa has been likened to lhal 
of Gandhi and Nehru m post-Independence India 
and h'S tosvcrmg personality coniinues to provide 
insp'-ration lo his countrymen Thabo Mbeki is 
Mandela's cliosen proiege and ins clroscn heir 
Mbeki is an cxpcncncod poi.lician and ndmmis- 
tra'or Ho has the requisite ab.tity, capacity, expe- 
rience ard Iti-o pofticat skill needed to m.nn.igo 
the ddfici. t si'.unbon that he inhents 

Even during Mandela's presidency Iho 
economy nad started to shciv unm stakabis, signs 
of strain, ''be p-ob'ams c( unematoymont. grew- 
ino crime ind co.nupl'ea. poverty, dn-panties. and 
pmvision ct food, hen'tn and shelter for lha com- 
•m-an man .va'e bc.ginnmg lo pose serious chai- 
ien.^s to Uc-£.:l,Vs govornmcnl MbakTs biggest 
chahf diiv fCl'nti rom;r,a ven-s \v;'l 3 j, ^ 


on the many pressing social and economic pre 
lems that confront South Africa. 

The South African economy, even today, 
dominated and controlled by a relatively sn 
number of White families who ore apparently 1 
willing lo loosen their grip, The ANC in the nai 
of Tiarmony" and ’reconciliation' and pcrtiaps fes 
of unmanageable consequences, is unable 
hasten the pace of meaningful reforms E 
undertake necessary legislative measures to p: 
the way for a more egalitarian society. 1 
Government's ability to carry out staiclura! chan; 
in the economy wiil largely depend up on f 
long the majority population are willing to see 
0 li'e o( dep.nvaiion and struggle in the hope I 
the political will and ability to carry out the noc 
S3'y reforms wll manifest itself and give tf 
new opponuiviies to amc-iiorate their lives 
Mbeki wll have to take quick and poss 
pc'.ticaliy risky decisions as to vrhotlior be Wi 
begin the task of redicaliy reforming the syster 
ctioose instead to maim pragmatic compromii 
As fa' ns the majonty community is concei 
Mbeki, has onSy a limited time to deliver the go 
A (o.iure wi’l seriously erode ANC's credibility 
po.vettase Mandela, because of his slaUire, 
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ab!e lo deep on hold the economic problems and 
maintain a balance. But for Mbeki to succeed he 
v.ill not only need backing of his party cadre but 
also of the one third of the population, including 
the minorities, who did not vote for the ANC in the 
recent election. Mbeki is experienced in foreign 
affairs, having handled this area of responsibility 
on many occasions on behalf of Mandela. He is a 
good friend of India, and is unlikely to deviate 
from Mandela's and the South African foreign 
policy establishment’s carefully balanced policy to- 
wards the Indian sub-continent. India for South 
Africa is not a priority area. South Africa still looks 
up on itself as primarily an African country v.-ith 
strong traditional links v/ith Europe and the West 
The South African foreign policy establish- 
ment, not necessarily at the political level, is loath 
to identify itself with the Third World and being 
bracketed v/ith the developing countries. It aspires 
lo play an international an international role. It sees 
Mandela’s legacy as giving it a moral stature and 
legitimacy in intemabonal affairs, at times beyond 
its strengths. While it currently chairs the Non 


Aligned Mo'/ement, it is not at the core of the 
movement’s traditional base. There are ind cat-ons 
that South Africa may prefer not to subscnbe to 
the idea of solidarity vrith NAM or its offsfiocts. 
including the G-77 

It attaches more significance to its membo.'- 
ship of the Common-wealth and the United Na- 
tions, but is not afwa-ys in tune with the other de- 
veloping countries on main issues in these 
fora.South Africa’s foreign pot'cy, the.mfore. is ori- 
ented in a manner which would suggest that it 
may not be averse to deviating from some of the 
tried and tested positions of IJAf incJ'j d'og on 
the core issues of universal disarmament, strat- 
egy for evolvement and the stmoiure of a new 
world order in which there is greater ba'ance eno 
equity. The ‘Strategic Partnership* agreement 
signed in 1997 between India and So-uth Africa is 
an imporfant milestone in diplomatic re’abcns It 
requkes both the countries to adapt mutua'iy ben- 
eficial positions on trade, commerce jo.nt ventures, 
and technology, defence co-operation and ether 
like avenues. r 


Human Development Report 

Focus on human concerns 


The tenth annual Human Development Re- 
KrifHDR), released recently in Gene'/a, hastri-ed 
’■0 put human concerns at the centre of the 
c'tba'isaticn debate. The report h.as catied for 
"■'o-ger governance for ch'settmg the d' 3 p.a.ri;:;s 
5?:-.'med by gtcbe'isaticn It stales that ’g’cba! 

Qloba! tcchno'ogy, g'oba! ideas s'd e’e- 
sc' derity can enrich the lives of peep’e cvery- 
""3'e Tna chal'sr-.gg is to ensure that tne ban- 
-"c 5--e shared e-guitabiy and liiat th's incmesT-g 
'■''i'd::i-3p.dso,:n v,'ori <5 for pcop'e not jus! tar p-c*- 
ThOjgh a'obal'sahon ‘sse'''.s to preme'e co 
: cbc'.jncy, genc-m’-e grcAtn ano jic'n r'C- 
n c 3SC3 Q.jt Qj, .[,9 ‘goa's of c-cu'ry, p-c/v't/ 
""'teeten and enhanced human secunry. mc- 

'^n gg jg f-r arpen re^enr.; 
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of global govcma.nce to ensure g-' 

rc-g'cna' app'oaches to o: -e" -e r ' ' : n;- 
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Intemationars report on corruption 


'T^Sf^Darency International’s latest report on prevailing corruption in various counlries says that 
Denmark wL the least corrupt nation with a score of a perfect ten on a scale of MO. Denmark was 
Sowed by Finland and Sweden. India's score on the so-called 'corruption-perception index was 2.9 
intlia ranks 73 out of 99 nations surveyed. Pakistan was ranked 88. The survey has been earned out 
hv a variety of sources such as the World Bank. International Monetary Fund and the Economist 
intellioence Unit China does not figure in the list because Transparency International had no aixess 
to any informed opinion there. For the first time, the Berlin-based organisation introduced a Bribe 
Pavers Perception Index (BPP). The 19 exporting countries are ranked in terms of the degree to 
which the corporations of those countries are perceived to offer bribes to get jobs done. Based on 
'this Sweden emerged the cleanest white China was ranked 19th. Behind China were Spulh Korea, 
Taivran, Malaysia. The US ranking was 10 The study therefore unearthed the disquieting fact that 
compaiiies of many leading exporting nations do not hesitate to resort to bribes to win lucrative 
contracts. 


for the first time moved into 'medium develop- 
ment category’, ranking 132 among 172 counlries. 
which is an improvement of six points since the 
last assessment. Till last year, India was in the 
'low development category' measured on the ba- 
sis of achievements in terms of fife expeclency, 
educational allainmenls and adjusted real income 
The report also notes that India has joined the 
Asian tigers, linking into global markets, altracling 
foreign investments and taking advantage of tech- 
nological advance According to the report, India 
has a life expectancy at birth of 62.6, adult lit- 
eracy rate of 53.5, real GDP per capita of PPP 
S1.670. a life expectancy index of 063, a GDP 


ittdex of 0.447 India’s human poverty index (HPl), 
a muWdirnensionai measure of poverty, is 59 with 
16,1% of people not expected to survive to age 
40, 25% deprived of access to health services, 
19% deprived of access to safe drinking water, 
71% deprived of sanitation. The population of 
people living in India below income poverty line of 
S21 a day is an alarming of 52.5%. The report 
stales that in India the disaggregated HPl (Hu- 
man Poverty Index) shows strong disparities in 
poverty between states. Human deprivation is high- 
est in the states of Bihar in northeastern India, 
vrhere the HPl is 54%. Kerala has an HPl of only 
23%. , 


The Balkan crisis 


Sarajevo Summit endorses stability pact 


On July 30, leaders from some 40 countries 
endorsed a blueprint for bnngmg peace and pros- 
peniy to the troubled Balkans. Leaders from the 
US, the European Union and the Balkans agreed 
on a declaration pledging to promote political end 
economic development and to increase security 
in the region. 

The leaders endorsed a stability pact, 
designed to bring the region closer to wesiertl 
norms and pledged to help the Balkans develop 
poi.ticaJy. democretica'ly and economically. They 


also appealed to the people of Yugoslavia to em- 
brace democracy and work for regional reconcili- 
ation 

The US President, Mr Bill Clinton, offered a 
US aid package worth nearly S700 million for post- 
war reconstruction in the Balkans. A major ele- 
ment of the aid programme was 'generous, im- 
mediate and unilateral' steps to expand exports 
from Balkan countries to the US. 

7/ie liighligltts of ihe aid programme: 
« The US Overseas Private Investment Corp. will 
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create one or more private sector investment line for business projects v;ith significant 
funds aimed at providing up to S150 million to participation from by US firms, 
finance companies in the Balkans. • The US v.ill also provide S16 million in techni- 

The US will also provide a S200 million credit cal assistance. ■ 

World Population 

UN report warns of crisis 7 / ^ 


The State of the World Population Report- 
999, released recently has warned of serious 
conomic and social crisis due to the unchecked 
com in population especially in developing coun- 
les. The report says that the United Nations Popu- 
;tion Fund (UNFPA) will observe October 12 as 
lr,e day of the six billion’. 

fhe highlights of the report 

• World population has doubled in the last four 
decades 

• India would reach fhe one billion mark next 
year 

• A billion people have been added to this planet 
in just 12 years 

• World population is growing at 78 million a year, 
of which 95% grovrth is in developing coun- 
tries. 

• The good news is that annual rates of popula- 
tion grov/th have slowed dov/n from 2.4 to 1 .6% 
and should fall further. 


• A billion people still live without basic necessi- 
ties like clean drinking water, secure housing, 
basic education and health care. 

• At least 350 million women in the world do not 
have fhe means or information to decide on 
the size and spacing of their families. 

• Population grcrMh had slowed or slopped in 
Europe, North Ame.nca and Japan. 

• The United States was the only industrial 
country where large population increases were 
still projected, largely as the result of immigra- 
tion. 

• The report has lamented the 'lack of po'.ticai 
w'iir to population control m India 

• It observes that most of the population gra//th 
was taking place in the world's poorest and 
least-prepared countnes and the fastest grow- 
ing regions vrere the Sub-Saharan Afnca and 
parts of south Asia and western Asia 

• The report says that international assistance 

for development in the world had fa’ien from a 
peak of around S51 billion in 1992 to just over 
S48 billion in 1997 n 


• Family size is half of v/hat it was in 1989. 

* Annual absolute additions to population peaked 

in 1985-90 at 85 million. 


China and Taiwan 


A war of nerves 


The war of words behveen China and Tai- 
'Aan has hotted up v/ith China threatening to use 
‘-'ce to merge the island nation into the Chinese 
-antand. China regards Ta'wan.as a ‘renegade 
t'o.ince even though it is a capitalist democracy, 
‘‘•h :h has run its ov/n affairs since 1949. Tanvan- 
Prc-siden! Lee’s recent comments in an inter- 
that Ta'rwan is a separate nation slate and 
It enjoys a ‘Sfale-to-Stale’ relalionsh’p w.th 
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13 angered the Chinese leadersh’p to such an 
int that it threatened to use neutron bombs to 
g the prcr/ince to its knees 
But the matter is no! merely of S>.o-Ta- 
lese ties Taiwan has the open sucpzm o' f-e 
led States, whic'n fu'ly backs its strong dcn-o- 
■c and cap-ta'isTc aeden'ra’s A*'.hO-':,h 
firms to the ‘One Ch na‘ po''cy_il •' 
a’ly 
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1979, to defend’ the counlry. (n 1995, tensions 
reached a flashpoint when President Lee Teng- 
hui visited the US unofficially and China fired mis- 
siles around the waters of Taiwan. Any armed 
conflict with Taiwan by China would bring the US 
into the .picture.- Therefore any flare-up in Sino- 
Taiwanese ties is litely to have global repercus- 
sions. • 

While leaders in Taiwan maintain that 
reunification v/ith the Chinese mainland is the ulti- 
mate goal, the people of Taiwan are not particu- 
larly enthused. Taiwan enjoys freedom of speed 
and expression coupled with prosperity. Unifica- 
tion with China would certainly mean loss of such 
fundamental freedoms that are part and parcel of 
a flourishing democracy. 


On its part, China has of iaie fiardaned 
stance and is even resorting to subtle econor 
blackmail against the US for its support to I 
wanese independence. The US is wary 
antagonising China for fear of losing its vast 
crative consumer market. But at the same te 
has been a traditional ally and friend of Tabran 
is therefore caught in a Catch-22 situation aid 
the moment is maintaining restraint in the face 
extreme provocation by the Chinese. The o%fe 
sible solution to this problem v/ould be main!; 
statusquoand 

resort to forced . ■< 

to adopt a conciliatory approach towards the) 
sue of reunification instead of its present hosj 
stance. j 


East Timor i- 

j*- 

A decisive referendum for Independence f 

atmosphere of unrest. The UN had to step iil_. 
ensure smooth transition of power. A five-mi 
ber UN delegation arrived in Jakarta for ta'ks , 
the Indonesian government, with the objectiw; 
prevent unrest and violence in East Timor, J.j 


East Timor was a Portuguese colony even 
years after Indonesia attained her independence 
fr^om the Dutch. In 1974 , Indonesian troops 
marched into East Timor and forcibly annexed it 
ut the merger was reiected by a majority of East 
irnorese population, pnmarily because a major- 
of the population of East Timor was Christian. 

® Mushm-majority counlry and 
, etore the religious divide was too sharp for 

anfagonistic sen- 
'■'in lha towards Indonesia culminated 

'in the growth of a separatist movement, which for 

SnlT'^ 'paging a battle for indepen- 

Tim °”/"3nst-30, 1999, the peopie of East 
Timor participated in a UN-sponsored referendum. 
An overwhelming 78.5%of the population rejected 
the ndonesian offer of special autonomy within 
■ pu ic and endorsed for complete indepen- 
Knce, However, soon after the referendum, which 
-nded on a peaceful note, the island saw the re- 
-mergence of violence. Pro-Jakarta militia clashed 
‘ae pro-independence militia to create an 
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Secretary General Kofi Annan issued a 45-13/ 
deadline to Indonesia to bring the militias uri' 
control. The UN Security Council also sans' 
the setting up of a multinational force wh"' 
jective would be to restore peace and se: 

East Timor. .; 

The first contingent of the UN PeaoaKs 
Force headed by Australia has arrived }'■ > ' 
Timor. If the demonstrations in Jakarta ass 
the peacekeeping forces are any indication. • 
forces are in for a lough time. Pro-Jakarta ra- 
have warned that they w'ould target Ihefcua'. 
soldiers. With Australia leading the peacekeep 
force in East Timor, relations behveen Indons, •• 
and Australia has also nosedive. As of now, I _ 
UN is in command in East Timor and if rerUffiHi 
be seen how long the peacekeeping force wg 
have to stay on. • 
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The United Nations (UN) 

The United Nations is an association of 
States, which have pledged themselves to main- 
tain international peace and security and co-oper- 
ate in solving international politics political, eco- 
nomic, social cultural and humanitanan problems 
towards achieving this end The name 'United 
Nations’ was devised by United States President 
Franklin 0. Roosevelt and was first used in the 
Declaration by United Nation of 1 Jan. 1942, dur- 
ing the second World War, when representatives 
of 26 nations pledged their Governments to con- 
tinued Hghting together against the Axis powers 
The charter was signed a 26 June 1945 by the 
representatives of the 50 countries. The United 
Nations officially came into existence on 24 Oct 
1945, with the deposit of the requisite number of 
ratio fications of the charter with the US Depart- 
ment of Slate. United Nations day is celebrated 
on 24 Oct. each year. 

Today, 60% of the UN’s work is devoted to 
helping developing countries build the capacity to 
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help themselves. This includes promoting the ere- p 
alien of independent and domestic societies, which ‘ 
it is hoped will_ offer vital support for the charter's '-=j 
goals in the 21st century; the protection of human | 
rights, saving children from starvation and disease, • 
providing relief assistance to refuges and disaster - ■ 
victim’s countering global crime, drugs and dis- V •, 
ease, and assisting countries devasted by v/ar 
and the long-term threat of land mines. r-; ■ 

The UN has six principal organs established ^ 
by the founding charter. All have their headquar- 
ters in New York except the International Court of -j.i 
Justice, which has its seal in The Hague. The six 
principal of UN organs are as follows; ■ -e; 

1 The General Assembly; Composed of all';;. 
member’s is the main deliberative body; each /- 
member has 1 vote. It meets once a year, 
commencing on the first Tuesday following 1 V^,, 
September and the general debate is orga-V; 
nized over a period of 2 weeks, beginning the\ . 
3rd weak of Sept. As the start of each session, ’.-j. 
the Assembly elects a nev/ President. 21 Vicel-,, 
president and the Chairman of its main com-k.,, 
millees. Emergency sessions may be called''-,., 
within 24 hours at the request of the Security';.',. 
Council on the vote of any 9 council members, ‘v 
or a majority of United Nations members or 1 '..j, 
member of the majority of member concur-i-... 
Decisions on important questions, such 3s|., 
peace and security, new membership and bud-;,„ 
gelary matters require a two third majority, others.', 
questions require a simple majority of 
bers present and voting. The Genera! Assem-.,; 
bly has right to discuss any matter within the', 
scope of the charter and with the exception of;^ 
any situation or dispute on the agenda of the!' 
Securiiy Council, may lake recommendations)^’ 
on any such questions or matters. While it has no i 
power to compel action by any Government, [ • 
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ij reoonnmendcjon ts seen to carry the v','e''oh; 
cf world opinion 

The Secunty Co'jn.oiI has primary responsiO'- 
it/. under the charter, for the mamtenance cf 
'.rtema'jona! peace and security. It is so oma- 
r.'zed as to be able to function conUnuousfy. A 
representative of each of its member m.ust be 
p-esent at a!i bmes at UN headquarters, but it 
me/ meet elsewhere as best faciTtates to its 
work. 


The presidency of the'council relates monthly, 
eccc'ding to trie English atphabetica! order and 
cf memibers' nam^. The ccunc! consists cf 15 


members 5 permanent and 100 non-perma- 
cerl elected for 2-ycars term by a two Ih'rd 
m^y cf ire GsTerat Assemibf/. Each member 
has 1 vote. Retiring members are not e'igib'e 
'y immediate re-elecbon. Any otne' m.emiber 
cf the United Nations may participate v,-tr,out 
3 vote in the discussion cf quesbons specra'iy 
ejecting its interests. Permanent m.em.be's of 
t^e Security Council are Chma. Fra'ce. and 
Russian Federaton, UK, US.A. Bahra n, Erazih 
Gabon. Gambia, S'O'.’enia {uni! 31 Dec. ISJS). 
.Amentna, Ca.nads, f/alasiya, Nam b c, f»c,h" 
e-'a.nds (unfl 31 Dec. 2000). are the ren-per- 
ma'ient mem.bers of the Secunty Councr. 

The Economic end Social CcuncT (ESCOSCC) 
s respons'ble under the General A.ssem,fy for 


coer 

d'natin 

g the functions i 

:f the UN v 

■mn re- 

grd 

to inte 

rnab'ena! eccncmrc, scca', cuhu'a . 


aticna' 

, health and relal 

;ed mailers 

It cen- 

i 3t3 
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me.T.ber states 

elected by 

' a two 
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me;c,ri 

by cf Ire Genera! 

Asscrr.o!'/ 

fera 3- 


term. 

A thi'd cf the m 

;eTber reb: 
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issr. Rebring mem.bem am e"g b'e for '.mm.e- 
dsle ree'eefen. Each member res 1 vote 


lis-'cns a-e made by a ma.cnby cf b'e mer 
s present and vcbng. 

; cc'i-ol he' ds c'e S-wee-e substanbve se 
£ yean eltsmet-ng between New Yc'"-; z: 


zrA so-cia' deve'cpmenb 

4. Tine Trusteeshm Ccuncri v.es estab'shed to 
ereure the Gcr.e.mme-t respensfe fc* adm-.- 
iSte.n-.g Trust Terribc-iES t3''^es adec’je ‘2 s'ecs 
to p-moare bne.m fer self-cr.'em.mer.t c' rc-:- 
pa.nden: 3 . 11 consists c: fve pe-nm.a'=nt mem- 
be-m cf the Security CouncT The tas'-. c' 
deaa'cniafcn was comp'eted m, 1-34. v.hen 
the Secunty Ccunml tenr. nated me Trjstee- 
sho Aorgenrent fC' tne iast c*’ t"e c-ng-na' Ll'i 
Trusteesh-p {Fa'au). ad.m’-nete.'&d by USA A'" 
trust territe.ries atra nec se'-gevemment c' m- 
decerdenca e'th-;-' as secemte states c' t- 
jo-mrvg .neighbcunn-g rdepe.nds.nl countnes. 
S.nce 1954 tne ccjnc's re'e res ^:-en u-ee' 
re.rew Tne mer.be's c' me Trustees’" o Ccu"- 
c! a.'c Ch na. France. Russe. and UK. USA 

5. The Internal cna Ccuric' Just csss me 
pa' I'ud'ca’ cman cf me U.‘i H has a c. 
to setbe r axc'da'ce -win mtematc's' ew 
me teoai csc-tss suem tied to 't by states 
and to eve ad.ec'y cpr :n cn -coc' ccss- 
tens re'emed to it c, du'y aut'ccsed rtc.ma- 
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of judges present, subject to a quorum of 9 
members, with the president having a casting 
vote. Judgment is Final and without appeal, but 
a revision may bo applied for within 10 years 
from the date of the judgment on the ground of 
a few decisive factor. In contentious cases only 
Slates may apply to or appear before the court, 
which is. open only to parties to its stature, 
v/hich automatically includes all members of 
the UN. The conditions under which the court 
v/ill be open to other states are laid dov/n by 
the Security Council. The jurisdiction of court 
covers all matters, which parties refer to it, and 
all matters provided for in the charter or in 
treaties and conventions in force. Official lan- 
guages of the court ate English, French. The 
expenses of the Court are borne by the UN. 
No court fees are paid by parties to the statue 
Headquarters of the Internalional Court of Jus- 
tice is in The Hague. Netherlands. 

6. Tfio Secretarial services the other 5 organs of 
the UN. odminislering their programmes and 
carrying out the organization's day to day work 
wi«i Its mctoasmgly streamlined stafi of some 
6,000 at llie UN Headquarters in New York 
and till over the World 

At its head is tlie Secrctanz General appointed 
liy the Gener.ni Asscmtily on the recommen- 
dation ol trie Security Council for a 5 year, 
r.c.nc.'/jble term Ttie Er-creiary General acts 
chief almn strativo olhro' m el! meeting ol 
lire Goncriil Assembly, Gccm.ty Council, Eco- 
nonvc and S.aci.'il CouncJ and Trusteeship 
Caua-,.! H'’adq>ianrrs of Ih.a Seacte.nat is in 

New Vr-’r, 

Spfici.niirod Agonefoo of tho UN 
Tt.'i in!,-: go-, ■Pfti, rental related to 

II e UN ty S!re-.(?i s'c separaio ou 

i.reumo';-:. C'y-;re,;r.s.-.sc v.tvcii wc:‘k v.ltti the UN 
n".'i e,'.:!; ctarr ihrougti tl.e o? ordimtmg machm 
e-y C \',vj Fcc^cavc and Secir.t Coen:;! Desenp. 
! .•'I'. <■' feme of th.- mreartam otg.enizrAons arc 
gscn treie 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) : In 1943, the internationai conference, ol 
food and Agriculture, set up an Interim Commis- 
sion, with a remit to establish on organization, 
The aims of FAO are to raise level of nulrilion and 
standards of living lo improve the production ana 
distribution of all food and agricullural products 
from (arms, forests and fishers; to improve the 
living conditions of rural populations; and by these 
means, lo eliminate hunger. 

In carrying out these aims, FAO promotes 
investment in agriculture, better soil and walei 
management, improved yields of crops and live- 
stock, agricultural research and (he transfer of fech 
nology to developing countries; and encourage; 
the conservation of natural research and rationa 
use of fertilizer and pesticides; the developmen 
and sustainable ulilizalion of marine and inlanc 
fishenes: Ihc suslainable management of fores 
resources and the combating of animat disease 
Spedal FAO programmes help countries prepare 
for, and provide relief in Iho cvenl of emetgonc] 
food situations, in particular through tiro selling U( 
of food reserves. The FAO conference, composet 
of all members, meets every other year to dolor 
mine policy and approve the FAO's budget ant 
programme. Headquarters of FAO is in Rome 
Italy 

International Bank for Rcconstructior 
and Development (IBRD) : The World Dank con 
coved at lire UI-l monetary and fin.incial confer 
cncc at Ernttcn woods in July 1934, the !BR0 
Frequently called the World Dank, began opera 
lion in Juno 19-15 its purpose being lo provid: 
funds policy guidance and tochnical assistanci 
to facititate cccnomic devclopnicnl in it; pooro 
niimba countnos. The Dank obt.sres its funds Iron 
the fo!!ov,-inn sources. Capit.a! paid in by meinbe 
countries, .sal-es of its i>vn sc-cufit'es; sales of part 
of its loans repnymeals; and net earnings, Tti 
Dank is self-supporting raising most of its mono 
on (ho wo.'id's financial markets A wide variety c 
tcchn-cal assistance is at the core of IBRD's ac 
tiviiies (t acts as executing agency lor a numbf 
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The United. Nations System 


• l.'sn committees 

• SlsiiJing snd procedurs! 
committees 

• Cber subsidiary organs 



■oc'a 




- I 


WiW/A ; United Nations Relief 
rd V.’orks Agency lor Pales- 
£ne Refugees in the Near East 

-I UliCTAD ; United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Develop- 
ment 

■•LIfllCEF ; United Nations 
Children's Fund 

1 

Uf.'HCR ; United Nations Office 
cl High Commissioner for 
I RefiXiecs 


r*VirP AVorld Food Program 

UtirtAR •. United Nations Insli- 
i tte for Tiaining and Research 

E-' jij^UllDP : United Nabonal Devel- 
jl; Cement Program 

Ti • i|r« UlEP ; United Nations Environ- 
i men! Program 

^’>11 : United Natons Unviersity 

btiCHS (Habitat) : United Na- 
•■■',1!! fdrrs Centre for Human Setl'e- 
i|i Cents 

hi I .! -• ic.'FPA ; United Nations Popu- 


t 

:■ 


•tr 

nr’l'tiSF ; UatKxis Special 
(il ninJ 

■ . -C^ Food Council 


i^oh^T^tid^^liCpun^ 


' Regional Commissions 
EGA • Economic Commission for 
Africa 

ECE ; Economic Commission for 
Europe 

ECLAC Economc Commission for 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
ESCAP : Economic and Soaai Com- 
mission for Asia and the Pacific 
ESeWA ; Economc and Sana' Com- 
mission for Vi'estem Asia 

• Functional Commissions 
Commission on Human r^hts 
Commission on NarcoSc Drugs 
Commission for Social Dcvc-'opmeni 
Commission on the Status of tncmcn 
Population Commss’en 
Statistca! Commission 

• Seasonal, standing, and ad hoc 
committees 

■ Principal omans of the United Ifa'ons 
• Other United Nations organs 
n Speoafied agencies and cther-a^no- 


U.NAVrcM ; Un-trf f 
Verification l.'iss'sn 
UNDOF ; United Netons Drcn- 
oagenva.nt Observer Force 
UflFlCYP : Unded NScr.s Fon: 
ein Cyprus 

UNIFIL : United tlatxrs (ntcsirr, 
Force in Lebanon 
UNlIf.tOG ■ Unted firorrs Imn- 
Iraq f-f.i.tary Observer G^ojo 
l-»U»f.tOG!P ■ Ur/ted N'atcns .V'- 
Ia 7 Observer G'oup n Irsda and 
Parisian 

t-•UffTSO : United Nct-ons Truce 
Supervision Organaaton 
-• I.'.'..!ar1-,y Stad Comradoe 
—a IAEA ; Inlemat onai Atorrvo Energy 
Agency 

-a GATT Genera’ Ag-eemen: on Ta'- 
ids and Trade 

-o ILO Intc-mafona; Labou" Orgsnaa 
lion 

-a FAO : Food and Ao'cu'tjn: Organi- 
ration c! the United fiat-ons 
-o Uf.'SSCO Un.ted Na'cns Eduoa- 
tonal, Scicnt.-f'C and Cu'tu'a' Craa- 
niration 

-a V.TtO ■ Worid Hca’th Orgamcat on 
-a ll.'F • Intcmatcna' l.'oncia^ Fu'-d 
rO IDA : Intcmatcna; Oevctopmeni As 
scciat'on 

• -□ IBRD Imcma'ona’ Eanv fc Fteocn- 
S'uucton arvd Dcvt-!opmc-nt 
to IFC • Interna* ona' France Corpora 
ton 

-D ICAO . In'cmaticr-a' Dvi! Avnaion 
OrgaTLZton 

-o UPU Univorsa' Pcsta' Un-on 
-O rrU intenurona' Tc’ecom.T.un,‘d3 
ton Unen 

-c V.’/O World l.'ctccrotcg-ca' Chga 
ni;a.on 

-a Ih'D Intema'jona’ f-'anomo Oigoni- 
radon 

-a v’.tPO World tmci’cctua' PfoprTr 
Omarvoaton 

-a I'AD In'erraton.'i Find for f-T--' 
taa' DevcCrmnnt 

-OLb.'TX) LT.tec! .’.’man: irr-sr-’' 

Or-vtiornKOt 0*gnn;:at’rn 
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trade and exchange 
rate stability; to assist 
in the removal of ex- 
change restrictions 
and the establishment 
of a multilateral system 
of payments; and to 
alleviate any serious 
disequilibrium in mem- 
bers’ international bal- 
ance of payments by 
making the financial 
resources of the IMF 
Mfable to them, usu- 

al'y subject to economic policy conditions to en- 
sure the revolving nature of IMF resources Each 
' rre.Tber of the IMF undertakes a broad obligation 
to cc''aborate with the IMF and other members to 
ensure orderly exchange arrangements and to 
cromote a system of stable exchange rates In 
' 3-ddition members are subject to certain obliga- 
lans relating to domestic and external policies 
, tna! can affect the balance of payments and the 
.'exchange rales. 

The IMF makes its resources available, un- 
; csr proper safeguards, to its members to meet 

■ shj.l term or medium term payment difficulties. 

■■ 'be capital resources of the IMF comprise spe- 
i ^=1 drawing right (SDR) and currencies that the 
f members pay under quotas calculated for them 
i *hen they join the IMF. A member’s quota is 

'‘s'?c!y determined by its economic position rela- 
I'-'S to other members: it is also linked to their 
: C'a.vng rights on the IMF under both regular and 
facilities, their voting power, and their share 
i 2IS0R allocation. Every IMF members is required 
1^ subscribe to the It/F an amount equal to its 
; CuCta An amount not exceeding 2510 of the quota 
to be paid in reserve assets; the balance in 
^ rnember's own currency. The members with 
T'" ' , 0 ’-’SCSI quota are 1sl The USA; joint 2nd Ger- 
i Japan; joint 4th; Joint 2nd Germany 

■ i = -c Japan; joint 41h; France and the UK. The IMF 

^ =3 authorized under its Articles of Agreement to 
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supplement its resources by borrowing 

The IMF works with the IBRD (World Bank) 
•to address the problem of the 4i most heavily 
indebted Poor Countries (33 in Sub-Saharan Af- 
rica) through their initiative for the Hea-uily Indebted 
poor countries (HIPCs). It is designed to ensure 
that HIPCs vrilh a sound track recod of economic 
adjustment receive debt relief sufficient to help 
them to attain a sustainable debt situation over 
the medium term. 

The highest authority is the Board of Gove,'-- 
nors, on which each member government is rep- 
resented t'Jormally the Governors meet once a 
year, and may takes voles by mail or other means 
between meetings The Board of Governors had 
delegated many of its power lo the 24-cxecu!ivc 
directors in Washington, vriio are appointed or 
elected by individual member countries or group 
of countries. Each appointed director has voting 
power proportionate to the quota of the govern- 
ment, he or she represents, while each elected 
director casts all the voles of the countries repre- 
sented. The managing director is selected by the 
executive directors and serves as chairman d 1 the 
Executive Board but may not vote except in case 
of a tie The term of office is 5 years, bui may be 
extended or lermina'ed at the discretion of the 
executive directors. In Dec. 1998 the IMF had 
182 members Headquarters of the IMF is in 
Washington 

United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) ; 
UNESCO's constitution was signed m London on 
16 Nov. 1945 by 37 countnes and the coaniza- 
(ion came into being in Nov 1945 on Vno proms-o 
that, 'Since wars begins in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that tnc defences of peace 
must be constructed’ In Jan 1993. UNESCO had 
187 members including the UK, which rc;c'ncd in 
1997. They include 4 Associs! rr.cmdois v.-.tn no 
single members status in the UN The USA is net 
a memober. 

UNESCO's pnma",' objective is lo ccn-ibuto 
to peace and security m tne '.‘.'odd by r>'zrc'. ng 
_ 
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collaboration among the nation through education,' 
science, communicalion and culture in order to 
further universal respect for Justice, the rule of 
la-//, human rights and fundamental freedoms, af- 
firmed for all peoples of the World by the UN 
Charter. 

Various activities support and foster national 
projects to renovate education system and de- 
velop alternative educational strategies towards a 
goal of Jfe tong education for all. The four main ar- 
eas of focus, today are ; to provide basic education, 
improve the quality of basic education, and edu- 
cation for 21st century. There are regional of and 
sub-regional offices for education in 53 countries. 

UNESCO seeks to promote International 
Scientific Co-operation and encourages scientific 
research designed to improve living conditions 
Science co-operation offices have been set up in 
Cairo, Jakarta. Nairobi, New Delhi, Montevideo 
and Venice. 

In communication field activities are geared 
to promoting the free flow of infonmalion, freedom 
of expression, press freedom, media indepen- 
dence and pluralism In the cultural field, 
UNESCO's focus areas are research on llie link 
between culture and development and action to 
conserve and protect the world's cultural inherit- 
ance by assisting member slates m studying and 
preserving both the ptiysicat and the non-physical 
heritage ot their societies 

The general conference, composed of rep- 
rcsenlalives from each member Stale, meets bi- 
ennially to decide policy programme and budget. 
A 58 members Executive Board elected by con- 
ference meets hvice a year and there is a Secre- 
tariat. Headquarters of UNESCO is in Paris, 
Franco. 

World Heath Organiaation (VfHO) ; An In- 
ternational conference converted by the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Counal to consider a single 
healih organization resulted in the adoption on 22 
July, 19-16 of the constitution of World Health Or- 
ganization, which came into farce on 7 April 1948. 

WHO'S cbiectivo is 'the attainment by all 


peoples of the highest level of health'; A's the di- 
recting and co-ordinating authority on international 
health, It establishes and maintains collaboration 
with the UN, specialized agencies, government, 
healih administrations professional and other group i 
concerned with healih. The constitution also di-- 
reels WHO to assist government to strengthen! 
their healih services to stimulate and advance work j 
to eradicate disease to promote maternal and chi'di 
healih, mental healih, medical research and the| 
prevention of accidents to improve standards ot! 
leaching and training in the health professions,! 
and of nutrition housing, Sanitation, working con-k 
dilion and other aspects of environmental healdi.t 
Co-operation in country project is undertaketij 
only on the request of the government concerned! j 
through the Original offices of the organization:. 
World wide technical services are made available'-., 
by headquarters The main thrust of WHO's acti|.! 
vities in recent years has been towards promoting, 
national, regional and global strategies for Ihe ar 
lainment of the main social target of the membe".!^ 
slate for the coming year. 'Health for All by lli(^' 
year 2000' or the attainment by all citizen of flK,;’' 
world of a level of health that will permit them If’’ 
lead a socially and economically productive life.r' 
The principal organ of WHO are the Worlr;^- 
Health Assembly, the Executive Board and ttu'^ 
Secretariat. Each of Ihe 192 member's states tiar-i 
the right to meets annually in Geneva. The 3l"- 
member Executive Board is composed of lechnps 
catty qualified health experts designated by s i- 
many members slates as elected by the Assenj'r 
bly The Secretanat consists of technical and aJji 
minisiralive staff headed by a Director-Genera'ii 
who IS appointed for not more than two 5 
terms. Healih activities in member are carried oUi, 
through regional organizations which have bee'-’.' 
established in Africa (Brazz aviile). South Eal?' 
Asia (New Delhi), Europe (Copen hagen), Eashi 
em Mediterranean (Alexandria) and Western i; 
afic (Manila) The Pan American Sanitary BureaHi 
in Washington serves as the regional office <1;; 
WHO for the Americans. Headquarters of the WHt :) 
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n Geneva, Switzerland. 

World Intellectual Property Organization 
IPO) : The roots of the World Intellectual prop- 
! organization go back to the Paris convention 
the protection of Industrial property. Adopted 
1883, and the Berne Convention for the protec- 
1 of Literary and Artistic Work (adopted 1886). 
e convention establishing WlPO v/as signed at 
)Ckholm in 1967 by 51 countries and entered 
3 force in April 1970. WlPO became a UN spe- 
lized agency in 1974. 

Aims of WlPO are to promote the protection 
nteliectual property throughout the world through 
operation among member's States and to en- 
■e administrative co^3peratiorT among the intet- 
tual property unions created by Paris and Berne 
nventions. 

There is three principal area of activity of 
P : The progressive development of intema- 
nal intellectual properly l3\'/: global protection 
stem and services and co-operation of develop- 
3nt. The development and application of inter- 
‘jonal norm and standards is a fundamental part 
VillPO's activities. It administers 21 treaties (15 

1 industrial properly and 6 on copyright). The 
ialies dealing with the international registration 
marks and industrial designs are respectively, 

2 Madrid Agreement and the Hague Agreement. 

WlPO takes a range of initiatives to tackle 
2 implications of modem digital and communi- 
stions technology for copyright and industrial 
‘Operty lav/ and in electronic commerce tran- 
^ending national jurisdictions. Headquarters of 
'IPO is in Geneva, Sv/itzerland. 

World Trade Organization (WTO) : The 
TTO is founded on the General Agreement on 
a.'i;fs and Trade (GATT), which came into force 

1 Jan. 1948. Its 23 original signatories were 
nembers of a preparatory committee appoiniod 

the UN Economic and Sxial Council to draft 
be charter for a proposed International Trade Or- 
P-nization. Since the charier was never ratified. 
'"2 General Agreement remained the only inler- 
'='■•002! instalment laying do'/m trade mies. In Dec. 
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1993, there were 111 contracting parlies and a 
further 22 countries applying GATT rules on a 
defects basis on 15 April 1994, tr-ade ministers ct 
123 countries signed the final Av.t of the GATT 
Uruguay Round of negotiations at ■'.terrat'esh bring- 
ing the WTO into being on 1 Jjn 1995. As of 
Nov. 1998, the VTrO has 132 members 

The object of the Act is the libera'ization jf 
World Trade. By it. member countnes under*, j-o 
to apply fair trade rules covenng ccmmod'i'-es. 
services and intellectual property. It provijcs lo 
the lo'A'ering of tariffs on industrial goods and bop- 
cat products, the abolition of import duties on a 
variety of items; the progressive abo’ifon of quota 
on garments and textiles: the gradual reduction m 
trade-distorting subsidies and import bam-ers, and 
agreement on inletlectua! property and Irad-o m 
services, f/embers are reqimod to accept l‘>2 msot.s 
of the Uruguay Round Ta'ks in th-oir en‘-rcty n-nd 
subscribe, to at! the mO's agreem-ants and d so- 
ptines. There are no enforcement P 
howeven decisions are u'timat-aty rear-'i'd t./ 
consensus - 




around THE WORLD 


Tho WTO Is the legal and inslituliona) foun- 
dation of the multilalcral trading system. Surveil- 
lance of national trade policies is an Important 
part of its work. At tlio centre of this is the Trade 
policy Review Mechanism (TPRM) agreed by min- 
islers in 1994. The TPRM was broadened in 1995 
when tho WTO came into being, to cover ser- 
vices trade and intellectual property. Its principal 
objective is to facilitate tho smooth functioning of 
the multilateral trading system by enhancing the 
transparency of momboi’s trade policies. All mem- 
bers are subject to review under TPRM, which 
mandalos that 4 members v/ilh the largest share 
of World Trade (European Union, USA, Japan. 
Canada) be reviewed by every 2 years, the next 
16, every 4 years and others every 6, with a longer 
period able to be fixed for tho least dovoioped 
members. Reviews arc conducted by tho Trade 
Policy Review Body (TPRB) on the basis of a 
policy statement by the member under review and 
a report by economists in the Socrclariat's Trade 
Policy Revievr Division. 

A 2 yearly ministerial meolings is tho ulli- 
male policy making body Tho 132 member Gen- 
eral Council has some 30 subordinate councils and 
committees Tho dispute settlement body was set 
up to deal with disputes between countries Ap- 
peals against ils verdict are heard by 97 member 
'■ . Appoltalo Body Dispute panels may bo set up 
V ad-hoc, and objectors to their ruling may oppeal 
to tho Appellate Body whoso decision is virtually 
binding, Rclusal to comply at tins stage. Results 
in the application ol trade sanctions Before cases 
are hoard by dispute panel, there Is a 60-day con- 
sultation period Tho previous GATT Secretarial 
now serves the WTO, which tins no resources ol 
its own other than Its operating budget Headquar- 
ters of WTO IS in Geneva Swilzeriand, 

Otiior Infornatlonal Organlziations 
and Groups 

African, Caribbean, and Pacific Countries (ACP) 

ocMfishcd : 1 April 197G 

o!\:Xti\v : Membercs have a proferontiat economic 

and ad reblmnship with the EC 


membors : 69 

African Development Bank (AfDB) 
established ' 4 August 1963 
objective : to promote economic and social devel- 
opment 

members . regional members (51), non-regional 
members (25) 

Agency for Cultural and Technical Coopera- 
tion (ACCT) 

established 21 March 1970 
ob]cclivc ■ lo promote cultural and technical coop- 
eralion among French-speaking countries. 
members 32. associate members (7), participat- 
ing governments (2) 

Agency for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weap- 
ons In Latin America and the Caribbean 
(OPANAL) 

established 14 February 1967 

objective : to encourage tho peaceful uses of 

atomic energy and prohibit nuclear weapons. 

members : 24 

Andean Group(AG) 

established ■ 26 May 1969, effective 16 Oct. 1969 
objective : lo promote liarmonious development 
through economic inlegralion, 
members : 5. associate member (1), obseaiers (26) 
Arab Bank for Economic Dovolopmcrvt In Af- 
rica (ABEDA) 

csinblishod 18 February 1974, elicctivo 16 Sep- 
tember 1974 

objective . to promote economic development. 
members 16 

Arab Cooperation Council (ACC) 

established : 16 February 1989 

objective : lo promote economic cooperation and 

integration, possibly loading lo on Arab Common 

Market 

members . 4 (Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Yemen) 

Arab Fund for Economic and Social Dovolop- 
mcnl (AFESD) 
csiabUshod 16 May 1968 
objective to promote economic and social de- 
velopment 

members 20 plus the Palestine Liberation 
Organization 
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Arab League (AL) 

established : 22 March 1945 

objective : to promote economic, social, political, 

and military cooperation. 

members . 20 plus the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization 

Arab Monetary Fund (AMF) 
established . 27April 1976, effective 2 Feb. 1977 
objective : to promote Arab cooperation, develop- 
ment, and integration in monetary and economic 
affairs. 

members : 19 plus the PLO. 

Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 
estabtished : November 1989; 
objective : to promote trade and investment in the 
Pacific basin; 

members : (15; all ASEAN members 
Asian Development Bank (AsDB) 
established: 19 December 1966; 

; objective : to promote regional economic coopera- 
1 ton; 

members : (35) 

' Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
■ (ASEAN) 

established ; 9 Augusy 1967; 

I objective : regional economic, social, and cultural 
I cooperation among the non-Communistcountries 
c! Southeast Asia; 

' members ; (6) Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, Phil- 
A >P?ines, Singapore, Thailand; 

Australia Group 
I esteblished : 1984; 

I cb;ecfrve ; to consult on and coordinate export con- 
Ws related to chemical and biological weapons, 
members ; (22) 

; Australia-New Zealand-United StatcsSecurity 

, i Treaty (ANZUS) 

•J emtished: 1 September 1951, effective 29 Apni. 
1352; 

1 cb'c-ut/ve ; trilateral mutual security agreement, al- 
, j I'Pugh the US suspended security obligations to 
''■■•'i ’'Zonll August1986; 

_ ..1 -cm, be.'s : (3) Australia, NZ. US 

i of International Settlements (BIS) 

. I -'"b'shed: 20 Jan. 1930,effective17 March 1930; 


objective : to promote cooperation among centra; 
banks in international financial settlements. 
members : (29) 

Benelux Economic Union (BENELUS) 
established : 3 February 1953, effective INovem- 
ber1950; 

objective ; to develop closer economic coopera- 
tion and integration; 

members : (3) Belgium, Luxembourg, Netherlands 
Big Seven 
established : NA; 

objective : to discuss and coo.''dinele major eco- 
nomic policies; 

members : (7) Big Six (Canada. France, Germany. 
Italy, Japan, UK) plus the US Group cf 7. 

Big Six 

established : NA; 

objerdive : economic cooperation; 

members : (6) Canada, France, Germany. Ita y 

Japan. UK 

Commission on Human Rights 
established: 18 February 1945 
objective ■ ECOSOC organization oea' ng v/jn 
human rights; 

members : (33) selected on a rotatmg bas's 

from all regions with emphasis on p.'oducrg arc 

processing countries 

Commonwealth (C) 

established ■ 31 December 1931 

objective : to coordinate inlerccmmonwoaPn rc'a- 

tions and to provide a mechanism for mo orC-eny 

dissolution of the USSR. 

members (11) 

Customs Cooperation Council (CCC) 
established : 15 Decembo- ’&5C 
objective . to promote mternanonai conperat’cn 
customs matters. 
members : (103) 

Economic and Social Commission for Asia 
the Pacific (ESCAP) 
estab’isbed ■ 26 March 1947 as Econo'a 
mission for Asia and the Far East (EC-^a 
objectrvo . to promore economic d£’.T_'_' . ' 
a regional ccmrnission for the UN's a- • 
me.mfc-c.'S (39! 
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Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
onfnW/s/md ; ?G Juno 19^5, olfcclivo 7A Oclobcr 
1945; 

ohloc\'m : to coordinalo llio economic nnd social 
woik o( tho UN; Incliidcr, five foglonal commis- 
r.ions (sno Economic Commission (or Africa, Eco- 
nomic Commission (or Lntin Amoticn ond llic Car- 
ibbonn, Economic nnd Social Commission for Asia 
nnd llio Pncilic, Economic and Social Commis- 
sion (or Wnslotn Asia) nnd six (unctionnt commis- 
sion (SCO Commission on Human Righls, Com- 
mission on Narcollc Drugs, Commission on tlio 
Status o( Women, Population Commission, ond 
Statistical Commission); 

mom()ors ,' (54) sclnctcd ona rolnting basis (rom 
nil regions 

EconomlcCommlsslon (or Europe (ECE) 
os(a()/is/icd 28 Mnrcli1947; 
otijnclivo : topromoto economic dovolopmont os a 
regionni commission of tho UN's ECOSOC; 
mmben; : (33) 

European Community (EC) 
ostoblirM : 8 April 1965, ctfoclivo 1 July 1967, 
objccllvo : n (using o( (ho Europonn Atomic En- 
ergy Community (Gurnlom), llio European Coal 
nnd Stool Community (ESC), nnd the European 
Economic Community (EEC or Common 
f.1nikol);(lin EC plans lo cstablisir a completely 
integrated common market (a1992 nnd an ovon- 
luni (odorntion ot Europe, 
niembrrs : (12) 

Food and Agrlculluro Organlxation (FAO) 

oMIislicd : 16 October 1945, 

ohjeefivo : UN specialised agency lo raise living 

stand, irds nnd Increase nvnilnbilily ot ngricuKural 

products; 

memberj ; (157) 

Group of (G-7) 

vrMhshod: ?2 September 1985; 
objochvc : tho seven major non-CommunIsl eco- 
nomic poivcrs; 

members ; (?) Group c( 5 (Franco, Gomiany, Ja- 
pan, Uk. US) pits Cnn.nd,n ond Ital/ ns 11x3 Din Seven- 
Group o( 15 {G-15) 
crdalMbcd : 1909, 


ohjoclivo : lo promote economic cooperation 
among developing nations; to act as llio main 
political organ (or tlio Non-Aligned Movement; 
mombofs (15) 

Group of 77 (G-77) 

oMilisbod October 1967; 

obioctm to promote economic cooporntion 

among developing countrios; name persists in spite 

o( Incronscd membership; 

nwmbcis : (127) 

Intornntlonal Bank (or Reconstruction and Do- 
vfliopmont (IBRD) 

oslablishod 22 July 1944, oKocIlvo 27 Doe, 1945: 
o/)/oc(rVo ; UN specialized agency tliot initially- 
promoted economic tobuliding otter World War II 
ond now provides, economic dovolopmont lonns: 
mombers (156) 

Intomationnt Court ot Justice (ICJ) 
oslohlisiwd : 26 Juno 1945, olfcclivo 24 Ocl,1945: 
ohjoclivo ■ primary litdiciol organ of tho UN; 
mombors: (15) 

Inlomatlonal Criminal Police Organization (IN- 
TERPOL) 

orMkbcd : 13 Jitno 1956: 
objcclivo : to promoio Inlornolionnl cooporolion 
boiwocn criminal police oulhorilies; 
mombers : (152) 

Intornallonol Development Association (IDA) 
oslohlishcd ■ 26 Junuary 1960, oKoctivo 24 Sop- 
tonibor 1960, 

objoclivo UN specialized agency ond IBRD nltili- 
ato that provides economic loans (or low Income 
counines; 
mombers (22) 

International Energy Agency (lEA) 
csmiislwd : 15 November 1974; 
oblocim : established by tiro OECD to promote 
cooporabon on energy matters, cspoclntly emer- 
gency oil sharing ond reintionss between oil con- 
sumers and oil producers; 
trtembors; (21) 

Intomailonal Fund (or Agricultural Develop- 
ment (IFAD) 

osinblishod NA November 197-1; 

objoclivo : UN specialized agency that promoter. 
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|ricul!ural developmenl; 
embers : (144) 

temational Labor Organization (iLO) 
Wished: 11 April 1919 (affiliated with (he UN 
I December 1946); 

^jectb'e : UN specialized agency concerned v/ifh 
arid labor issues; 
smbers : (135) 

tarnation Maritime Satellite Organization 
IMARSAT) 

■ ■■"''led; 3 September 1976. effective 26 July 
179; 

fBCln'e : to provide world wide communications 
r maritime and other applications; 
tmbers : (63) 

Iwiation Monetary Fund (IMF) 

fished : 22 July 1944] effective 27 Decern- 

If 1945; 

Ifictve : UN specialized agency concerned with 
irid monetary stability and economic develop- 

frt 

tirbers : (156) 

limation Olympic Committee (IOC) 
tab&hed;23 June 1894; 

; to promote (he Olympic ideals and ad- 
•ijier to Olympic games: 

^rs ; (167) 

pnalion Organization for Slandardizatton 

,«) 

Wshed-; February 1947; 

;i*d,ve ; to promote the development of interna-’ 
A*i Standards; 

'inters .-(72) 

^*t>on Red Cross and Red Crescent Move- 

M 

^shed; 1928; 

^ive : to promote v/ortdv/ide humanitarian aid 
Af'Sh the International Committee of the Red 
(iCRC) in wartime, and League of Red 
end Red Cresenl Scociefies (LORCS) in 
•cetine; 

^nfeers ; (9) 

•fMtion Telcommunlcation Union (ITU) 
shed; 9 December 1932, effective 1 Janu- 
afJiated wi‘Ji the UN 15 November 1947; 
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objective : UN specialized agency concerned with 
world telecommunications; 
members ; (164) 

Intemation Telecommunications Satellite Or- 
ganization (INTELSAT) 

established : 20 August 1971. effective 12- Feb- 
ruary 1973; 

objective : to develop and operate a global 
commerical telecommunications satellite system; 
members ; (118) 

Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR) 
established : April 1987; 

objective : to arrest missile proliferation by con- 
trolling the export of key missile technologies and 
equipment; 
members : (20) 

Nonaligned Movement (NAM) 
established: 1-6 September 1951, 
objective : political and military cooperation part 
from (he traditional East or y/esi blocs; 
members ■ (101) 

North Atlanitc Treaty Organization (NATO) 
established: 17 September 1949, 
objective : mutual defense and cooperation in 
members : (16) 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) 

esteblished : 14 Dec 1950, effective 30 Sept 
1961; 

objective : to promote economic cooperation and 

development; 

members : (24) 

Organization of African Unity (OAU) 

esteblished: 25 May 1953; 

objerdh’e : to promote unity and cooperation among 

African states; 

members ; (50) 

Organization of Petroleum Exporfng Countries 
(OPEC) 

established : 22-25 September 1959, 
cb;ecfa’e ; to promote ls!a.m’c solldanry end coop- 
eration in c-conom’c, soda! a'ltural, and p-o' dtea! 
affairs.' 
menr^s : (47) 
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Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
established: 26 June 1945, effective 24 October 
1945; 

objective : to coordinate the economic and social 
work of the UN; includes five regional commis- 
sions (see Economic Comm'ission for Africa, Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean, Economic and Sociai Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific, Economic and Social Commis- 
sion for Western Asia) and six functional commis- 
sion (see Commission on Human Rights, Com- 
mission on Narcotic Dnigs, Commission on the 
Status of Women, Population Commission, and 
Statistical Commission); 

members : (54) selected ona rotating basis from 
ail regions 

EconomIcCommission for Europe (ECE) 
established : 28 March1947; 
objective : topromote economic development as a 
regional commission of the UN's ECOSOC; 
members ; (33) 

European Community (EC) 
established • 8 Apnl 1985. effective 1 July 1967; 
objective : a fusing of the European Atomic En- 
ergy Community (Euratom), the European Coal 
and Steel Community (ESC), and the European 
Economic Community (EEC or Common 
Marketj'.the EC plans to establish a completely 
, ' integrated common market in1992 and an even- 
tual federation of Europe. 
members : (12) 

Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 

established : 16 October 1945, 

objective : UN specialized agency to raise living 

standards and increase availability of agncullural 

products: 

members : (157) 

Group of (G-7) 

established: 22 September 1985; 
objective : the seven major non-Communist eco- 
nomic po'wers; 

memtm : (7) Group of 5 (France, Gemnany, Ja- 
pan. Uk. US) plus Canada and Italy as the Big Seven; 
Group of 15 (G-15) 
csteblished: 1989; 


objective : to promote economic cooperation 
among developing nations; to act as the main 
political organ for the Non-Aligned Movement; 
members . (15) 

Group of 77 (G-77) 

established . October 1967; 

objective ■ to promote economic cooperation 

among developing countries; name persists in spite 

of increased membership; 

members : (127) 

International Bankdor Reconstruction and De 
velopment (IBRD) 

established: 22 July 1944, effective 27 Dec. 1945 
objective : UN specialized agency that initially- 
promoted economic rebuilding after World War 1 
and now provides, economic development loans 
members : (156) 

Intemalional Court of Justice (ICJ) 
established ■ 26 June 1945, effective 24 Oct,1945 
objective : primary judicial organ of the UN; 
members ; (15) 

International Criminal Police Organization (IN 
7ERPOL) 

established : 13 June 1956; 
objective : to promote international cooperatioi 
between criminal police authorities; 
members : (152) 

International Development Association (IDA) 
established : 26 Junuary 1960, effective 24 Sep 
tember 1960; 

objective : UN specialized agency and IBRD affili 
ale that provides economic loans for low incomi 
countries; 
members : (22) 

International Energy Agency (lEA) 
established : 15 November 1974; 
objective : established by the OECD to promot 
cooperation on energy matters, especially emer 
gency oil sharing and relationss between oil con 
sumets and oil producers; 
members: (21) 

International Fund for Agricultural Develop 
ment (IFAD) 

established : NA November 1974; 

objective : UN specialized agency that promote 
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agricultural development; 
members : (144) 

International Labor Organization (ILO) 
established : 11 April 1919 (affiliated v/ilh the UN 
14 December 1946); 

objective : UN specialized agency concerned with 
world labor issues; 
members : (135) 

Internation Maritime Satellite Organization 
(INMARSAT) 

established: 3 September 1976. effective 26 July 
1979; 

ob/ecfiVe : to provide viorld vride communications 
for maritime and other apptications; 
members : (63) 

Intemation Monetary Fund (IMF) 
established ; 22 July 1944) effective 27 Decem- 
ber 1945; 

objective UN specialized agency concerned with 
vrorld monetary stability and economic develop- 
ment; 

members ; (156) 

Intemation Olympic Committee (IOC) 
established: 23 June 1894; 
objective : to promote the Olympic ideals and ad- 
minister to Olympic games; 
members ; (167) 

Intemation Organization for Standardization 
(ISO) 

established-: February 1947; 

objective : to promote the development of interna-' 

tiona! standards; 

o^embers : (72) 

Intemation Red Cross and Red Crescent Move- 
ment 

established : 1928; 

' objective : to promote worldwide humanitarian aid 
through the international Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC) in wartime, and League of Red 
Cross and Red Cresent Scocieties (LORCS) in 
peacetime; 
members ; (9) 

tntcmaUon Tclcommunlcation Union (ITU) 
established : 9 December 1932. effective 1 Janu- 
! 2 - 7 1934, affiliated with the UN 15 November 1947; 


objective : UN specialized agency concerned with 
world telecommunications; 
members : (164) 

Intemation Telecommunications Satellite Or- 
ganization (INTELSAT) 

established : 20 August 1971, effective 12- Feb- 
aiary 1973; 

objective : to develop and operate a global 
commerical telecommunications satellite system; 
members : (118) 

Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR) 
established : April 1987; 

objective : to arrest missile proliferation by con- 
trolling the export of key missile technologies and 
equipment; 
members : (20) 

Nonaiigned Movement (NAM) 
established: 1-6 September 1961; 
objective : political and military cooperation pari 
from the traditional East or West blocs; 
members : (101) 

North Atlanitc Treaty Organization (NATO) 
established: 17 September 1949; 
objective : mutual defense and cooperation in 
members : (16) 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) 

established : 14 Dec. 1950, effective 30 Sept. 
1961; 

objective : to promote economic cooperation and 

development; 

members : (24) 

OrganizaUon of African Unity (OAU) 

established: 25 May 1933; 

objedh'e : to promote unity and cooperation among 

African states; 

members : (50) 

Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) 

established: 22-25 September 1959. 
objective : lo promote Islamic solidarity and coop- 
eration in econom'C. soda! cuttural and co'etea! 
affairs." 
meonjt^s : (47) 
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South Asian Association for Regiona! Coop- 
eration (SAARC) 
cstsbiishcd : 8 Docombor1985; 
objcctivo : to promote economic, social, and cul- 
tuml cooperation; 

mombors : (7) Songfadosh, Bhutan, India. 

MaWwes, Nopal, Pakistan, Sri Lanka 

Southern African Customs Union (SACU) 

ostoblishod : 11 December 1969, 

objcctivo : to promote free trade and cooperation 

in customs matters; 

membrn : (9) 

United Nations Center for Hunam Settlements 

(UNCHS or Habitat) 

ostab/is/red : 12 Oclobor 1978, 

objcctivo ■ to assist in solving human soliicmcni 

pfobiems; 

mowbofs : (88) sclcclcd on a rotating basis from 
all regions 

United Nations Center Children's Fund 
(UNICEF) 

cstabtishod tl Docombor 1946, 

obsociivo to help oslablisti child hcallh and wcl- 

hire services, 

members (41) selected on a rolling basis from 
all regions 

United Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
votopment (UNCTAD) 
cstoblisbcd 30 December 1964, 
obj'cclivo to promote miemalional trade; 
members (181) ail UN members plus Monaco, 
Swilzerland. Tonga, Vatican City 
United Nations Development Program (UNDP) 
established 22 November 1965 
objcctivo to provide technical assistance to stimu- 
late economic and social development, 
members (48) selected on a rotating basis from 
all regions 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cut- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) 
cstabtishod . 16 November 1945. ctfeclive 4 No- 
vember 1946; 

chjoedivo : to promote cooperation in education, 
science, and culture; 
members : (159) 


United Nations Environment Program (UNEi 

oslabtishod. 15 December 1972, 

objcctivo : lo promote international cooporatic 

on ail environmental matters; 

members . (58) solecled on a rotating basis fro 

all regions 

United Nations industrial Development Orgar 
zatlon (UNiOOj 

cslabtishcd. 17 November 1966, effective 1 Jan 
ary 1967, 

objcctivo UN specialized agency that promots 
industnal development especially among the mer 
bers, 

members . (150) 

United Nations Office of the High Commi 
sioncr for Refugees (UNHCR) 
cstoblisbcd : 3 December 1949. effective 1 Jan 
ary 1951; 

objective . to try lo ensure the humanitarian troi 
mcnl of refugees and find permanon! solutions 
refugee problems; 
members : (43) 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) 
csloblished ■ 9 October 1874, affiliated wrlti 11 
UN 15 November 1947, effective 1 July 1946; 
objective : UN scpcialized agency that promot 
inlemational poslal cooperation; 
members {188) 

World Health Organization (WHO) 
csloblished : 22 July 1946, effeclive 7 April 194 
objociivo . UN specialized agency concerned w 
heallh mailers; 
members . (164) 

World Intellectual Property Organizafir 
(WlPO) 

csIMshcd 1 4 July 1957, effeclive 26 April 1 97 
objective . UN specialized agency concerned w 
the proloctior) of literary, artistic, and scientific werf 
members (125) 

World Meicrological Organization (WMO) 
ostebtishod , 11 Oct 1947, effective 4 April 195 
objective ■ specialized UN agency concerned wi 
meteorological cooperation: 
members : (162) ■* 
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The term civilization carries many meanings. 
Common minds often employ it to indicate an ad- 
vanced stage of development or a high standard 
of living. The German philosopher, Oswald 
Spengler says civilization as descent phases of 
the great cultures. The history of the n^'orld had 
been dominated successively by seven or eight 
major cultures, v/hen they became ossified and 
stagnant, it characterised as 'civilization’. V/hich 
of the great world civilizations v/as the oldest is 
still a battle point among historians. Many schol- 
ars acknm/Iedge the Egyptian civilization as the 
oldest, side by side a respectable section sup- 
ports the claims of the Tigris Euphrates valley, 
fi'ever the less, there are certain facts which seem 
to suggest the priority of Egypt. The dv/ellers in 
Ihe Nile valley enjoyed geographic advantages, a 
less enervating atmosphere, and a climate com- 
paratively free from epidemic and the availability 
of metals and good building stones. 

Following are given brief and comprehen- 
5'>'e details about Egyptian. Mesopotamian, Chi- 
r^ese, Indus Valley, Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tcns, 

"^0 Egyptian Civilization 

The Egyptian civilization emerged and de- 
l^oped in a narrow strip of land along the river o' 
‘'^0. v.hich was green and fertile. So. Egypt is 
^ as the 'Gift of Nile'. Historians have dassi- 
the history of Egypt into three periods such 
2^ the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom and the 
l^lrgdom. Another classification as the Pyra- 
(3400-2500 B.C), the Feudal Age (about 
, C) 2nd the New Empire (about 1150 B.C). 

TC fo’jrjh and third mit'ennium, the Pharaohs 
Supreme po'wer. They were considered both 
5t>ds. VAih the decline of their power. 

priests rose in to prominence 
to feudal nile. interna! war and foreign 


invasions. In 1603 B.C. Egypt was reum^ed. The 
greatest of the Pharaohs of (his period was 
Tutmose III, who has been caTed the Nepolean of 
Egypt. The rule of the Pharaohs declined in course 
of rime and Egypt came under the dominance of 
the Persians Egypt v/as then conquered by 
Alexander the Great and was subsequently in- 
cluded in the Roman Empire. 

From aboul 3200. B.C.. Egypt was ru'-ed by 
the Pharaohs, The term ■Phamohs’ is derived horn 
'Per-o*. meaning royal house or great house A 
Pharaohs was regarded as a divine be:ng, the 
son of the Sun god, Ra. Besides being niter and 
god, he was also the chief pnesl The kingdom 
v/as divided into homes or districts and in early 
limes, as many as forty-two ‘nomarchs’ were gov- 
erning the districts. During the Feudal Age the 
monarchs enjoyed immense freedom There was 
a fairfy v/e!l organised judiciary, though there was 
no separate class of judges The Pharaoh hea'd 
the final appeals and thus he stood at the apex ol 
judidary. 

There were hvo broad d.'/isions in society, 
the rich and Ihe poor The royal fa,T,ity. the nob’-es 
and (he priests belonged to the Trst class, the rest 
belonged to the second drvision The so-ca"ed 
middle class consisted of scnbes merchants, am- 
sans and ferm.ers Another notab'e fcatu'e of an- 
cient Egyptian society was the h-gh status c ven 
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to women. Women were allowed to succeed to 
the throne. The Egyptians were not allowed to 
marry moro than one wife, though concubinage 
was common and oven respected. One peculiar 
(oaturo of this social order was the prevalence of 
the brother-sister marriages and marriages within 
the family. 

Religion played a dominant role in the life of 
the ancient Egyptians. Baffled by the mysteries of 
nature particularly that of the Nile, the Egyptians 
frorp very early times accepted a belief in super- 
human and super natural forces. The Nile, the 
Sun and the Pharaoh were their chief gods, there 
wore several others representing various other 
forces, Ro, the sun god {also called Amon Ra) 
was the most popular among the gods. Next to 
Ra or competing with him was Osiris, tho god of 
vegetation and tho god of tho Nile Several clans 
nnd cities had their own gods Egyptians believed 
that the sou! would bo weigh by Anubis against a 
feather Tho righteous souls would go to Crisis, 
tho other would bo devoured by tho fierce dog 
waiting near tho scales of Anubis. 

Tho belief in life after death led to tho prac- 
tice of preservation of tho corpses nnd providing 
them with the provisions required for tho life there- 
ofter One ol the results ol this idea was tho con- 
stniction of largo tombs called 'Pyramids*. The 
Pyramids are not temples but tombs of early kings 
More than sixly such siruclures have been found 
In Egypt. Tho largest nnd tho greatest of the Pyra- 
mids was begun by Pharaoh Cheops in about 
2900 B.C a! Giza It occupies thirteen acre of 
land. It is seven hundred and fifty five fool tong 
and four hundred foot high. It is built of limestone. 

Besides Pyramids, the temples at Luxor and 
Kam.ik and tho Valley Temple of Kofro are among 
their greatest achievements. Tho Egyptians de- 
veloped a system ol writing called 'Hieroglyphic' 
This is n Greek term meaning "sacred engraved 
writing* , Ancient Egyptian literature is recorded on 
Paper made out of tho papyrus reeds, on tho vvofis 
of tombs, temples, pyramids nnd the coffins of 
mummies. 


interest as they studied man. They were aware of 
five planets. They divided the day-night cycle into 
twelve hours. By observing the Nile and the stars, 
they evolved a calendar. Their knowledge of math- 
ematics and engineering was highly advanced. 
They devised the arithmetical operations of addi- 
tion, subtraction and divisions although they never 
discovered how to multiply excepl through a series 
of additions. They invent^ the decimal system but 
they had no symbol of Zero. Tho ratio oflliedrcum- 
forcnce ol a circle to its diameter, they calculated 
to bo 3.16. They learned how to compute the vol- 
ume of tiio Pyramid and the cylinder and even the 
volume of hemisphere. 

Mosopotamian Civilization 

The word 'Mesopotamia' means "land be- 
bveen rivers'. Although this refers especially ic 
tho northern part ol the valley, in general usage il 
has been applied to tho arch shaped area thai 
lies between the Mediterranean and tho Persian 
Gulf. Some historians called this as tho “Fertile 
Crescent*. Tho river Euphrates and Tigris flow or 
parallel lines. Tho valley can bo divided into dis- 
tinct geographical unils, so also its history intc 
important periods. The lowermost portion of the 
valley, near the month of tho Gulf was known a: 
Sumer, and then lay the land of Akkad. They were 
together called Babylonia. To tho north of this wai 
Mosopolomia, tho land ol the Assyrians 
Chaldeans etc. 

Summarions were tho pioneers in the de 
velopmonl of the Mesopotamian civilization. Thej 
wore sellied in the lower parts of Tigris anc 
Euphrates valley between 5000 and 4000 B.C 
Their actual origin is not known, but they seem tc 
have come from tho plateau of Central Asia. The 
consolidated cultural complex, created as a rcsul 
of contributions of tho Summerians, Babylonians 
Assyrians, Chaldeans and several other sma! 
groups, collectively known as the Mesopotamia'' 
civilizalion. 


Tho Egyptian studied nature with os much 


Under the Summerians, the city-states we 
ruled by 'Paleste'. Tho palesis, Iho head of Ihe slai 
combined within himself the religious, military ar 
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economic functions. He v;as the head priest, com- 
mander of the army and superintendent of irriga- 
tion, The Babylonians lived under the influence of 
the Sumerians. They put an end to the local au- 
tonomy. All Assyrians v/ere warriors and their con- 
quest extended to distant lands. The army was 
the most important unit of the state, the command- 
ers were the richest and the most powerful per- 
sonnel in the kingdom. On the other land, the 
Chaldeans tried to receive the Babylonian form 
the government 

In the beginning, a simple economy existed 
in Mesopotamia. The Summarian regarded the 
god, not the king, as the ov/ner of the land. Trade 
and industry v/ere left to individuals and v/ere not 
monopolized by the state. The Babylonians made 
several changes to conduct business. Slate inter- 
ference in agriculture, trade and commerce was 
the most important feature of their time. Trade, 
banking and industry v/ere all subjected to the 
state Iff/zs. If a deal v/as made without a v/ritlen 
contract orv/ithout witness, capital punishment was 
imposed on the dealers. On the other hand, the 
Assyrians allowed only foreigners to engage in 
commercial activities. Agriculture v/as their main 
OKupation. Medium of exchange v/ere bars of 
gold and silver instead of coins. 

Mesopotamian society v/as broadly divided 
ioto rich and poor. The rich owned land and held 
high military and administrative posts, the serfs or 
the slaves served for them. However, the laws of 
the land recognized three classes, such as, aris- 
tocrats, commoners and serfs or slaves The 
POKtly class enjoyed a high status The King him- 
W’33 a priest not a god. In Babylonia, tt« women 
CO, eyed a high social status. They enjoyed right 
to property, divorce and legal claims. The Assyrian 
mseax-d their most cruel punishment for anti so- 
C’3l activities such as abortion and unnatural 
behaviour. An Assyrians could many any num- 
b-r of women and divorce them at his will. 

The Summerians systematized the prevail- 
t?/.s. The king, Dv/ngi, prepared the TrsI code, 
‘h-s Code was later used by Babydonian king, 
^m.Tiurabi, a nd became the basis of the 
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Babylonians, Assyrians. Cha'dean and Hebrov/ 
societies, Hammurabi ruled in the 20th century 
B.C. His significant contribution to histoyr is the 
legal code. It is engraved on an eight-foot ta'I col- 
umn in the cuneiform script. It was set up in the 
temple of Marduk in Babylonia, Although code of 
Hammurabi was based on the Principles of re- 
venge, social privileges and trial by ordeal had 
many good elements. The code of Hammurabi 
was a landmark in the history o' frjman civilization 
The Mesopotamian re'ig'on was characterized 
by two dominant features (i) beliefs in magic and 
superstition and (ii) an unconcerned attitude to- 
v/ards life after death The Summenans had a 
plethora of gods. Shamash was their sun god. 
Enlil the lord of rain, wind, and Isthar a fema'e 
deity The most dreaded of their gods was Hergal 
who was believed to be the causer of plague 
Marduk held supreme position (Babylonia) Ishtar 
and her brother and lover Tammuz were other 
important deities Superstitious practices, belief m 
astrology, magic and divination were widely prac- 
tised Some of the religious practices and belefs 
of the Babylonians declaimed or disappeared dur- 
ing the military regime of the Assyrians 

The Mesopotamians produced a sy-stem of 
wnting They wrote on clay, not on pape^ and 
used about three hundred and fifty smgs but not 
alphabets They also crealed mythological and 
historical epics like the famous 'Creation' and 
'Flood Epics' The Most impressive work of the 
Babylonian is the 'Epic of Gilgamesh' conlam-ng 
their main myths They made considerable 
progress m the he'd of science They mu".'p''ed 
and divided numbers, a mmute corrsistmg cf smiy 
seconds. They invented a ca'endar of twc’ve lu- 
nar units, the Pa'ter's wheel, the v/aler dock etc , 
introduced a postal system for the f.rsl tme The 
Assyrians recognised the twelve signs cf the Zo- 
diac Cha'deans made sonTcanl contnbulcn m 
astronomy Th-ay prodded ed.sc-s and invented 
the seven-day week and the day c' twe've hou's 
The greatest astmaome.'. f.'abu R'.r.annu, ca'cu- 
latcd the lerrgth cf the yea', so accu'a'o’v in.-t 
modem sdontists have had to correct h-m c-'^'y by 
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.■,tvfenty-six; minutes. In the area ot Art, Meso- 
v'polamlan'artists rtid not excel the achievement ot 
.^the Egyptians.' One ot their interesting structures 
•iis.thertempie at Nippur, it resembles Egypfen 
sRyramMs. The Mesopotamian temples are called 
•Lag 9 Utats';, One Ziggurat was six hundred and 
. , fifty -teet high and it was built in seven stages. 

^ Chinese ^Civilization 

"fl'- .tyfhe .original names for China were "Tien 
;,Hsia^iifneans under heaven) and 'Chung Kuo* 
i (rnean^Middle Kingdom). Only in about the third 
' century !B.C. began to be called by the present 
. name., China can be divided into two major parts, 
!one China proper, in which the Chinese have been 
-Jiving, the other, outer China. Traditions mention 
that 'China . enjoyed a rich civilization. Between 
iaWut 18th century 8.C. and 81h century A.O. sev- 
eral kings ruled over China, of these, some rulers 
-of the Sharig, Chou, Chin, Han and Tang dynas- 
•:'ties me famous. The greatesl of the early rulers 
.was ,Shih, Huang Ti. Shih ruled betv/een 221 and 
■’ 210 ,8,C. Chin was the province over which he 
fuled. It is from that name China has been de- 
rived. He introduced a nev/ administration and 
'^abolished the rule of nobles. The greatesl achieve- 

- ment of Shih Huang Ti is the construction of 3 
■ tong v/all on the northern frontiers. A heavy tax 
. was levied to meet the cost of its construction. 

- . The wall has been rebuilt several times since therr 
. and a thorough renovation v/as made by (he Mings 

{1368-1644 A,D). 

. • ..The Great Wail is called 'Wan-U’Chang Chi 

; eng', means 'Ten Thousand Li Long Wa!!*. The 
, Mingo, added about two hundred miles to it The 
.wall stretches from Shanhaikuan to Kansu about 
•1250 miles in a straight line or over 1500 milei 
f V)iih all its curves and winding. In heigh! i! various 
..from fifteen to fifty feel. At the base, its width var- 

- les from about thirty to twelve feel. Behind the 
■, we!!, there are permanent camps for the garri- 
■sons. The wall extends over plains, desert, and 
..mountains. I! has a number of gates and tov/ets. 

Huge granite blocks were used, 

. . . ■ - Through a vast country, until the time of Shih 

(',134 ” 



Hunang Ti, China was not united. The head of ti 
state, called ‘Wang* was both a ruler and a pries 
Shih Huang Ti united China and divided the va 
lend into some forty ‘Chun* or provinces. Each 
these was divided into ■(isien* or districts. Ov 
every unit was an administrative head. 

It was only from about seventh century A.( 
Oiat public examinations became an important fe 
ture of the Chinese life. The examination was n 
only in the Confucian classic but also in histor 
law, mathematics, poeliy elc. The three degrer 
were *Hsiu Tsai’ (Bachelor’s degree), ‘Chii |e 
(Master’s degree) and ‘Chin Shih* (Doctoral’s d 
gree). The first two examinalions secured pre 
tige and honour, but not office. Positions we 
secured after passing the third examination 
Peking. 

Agriculture was the main occupation of 11 
Chinese people Cowrie-shells were used i 
money. Millet was their main produce, Ihoui 
wheat, rice and barley were also produced. Coim 
money was introduced in China sometime aft 
1000 B.C, Porcelain and silk v/ere Chinese spei 
alilies. 

Chinese society was organized on the bar 
of the teachings of the great philosophers of tl 
country. The most important of them wi 
Confucius. Patriarchal family and class divisio 
were present in the earliest Chinese society, Di 
ing the Chou period, the ruler hailed from tee u 
per class. 

The Chinese script consists of 40,000 chi 
acters, but no aiphabels, A sign indicates a wo 
or an idea. Among the notable eariy works we 
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(he "Spring and Autumn Annals" and "Classic of 
Change" elc The Chinese have strong tradition in 
painting Every hiterate had skill with (he brush. 

The major religions of China are Confucian- 
ism. Taosism and Buddhism. Confucius was the 
greatest of the Chinese philosophers. According 
to tradition, he lived behveen 551 and 479 B.C. 
Confucius emphasized the patriarchal ides end 
taught that a good society can be built by going 
back to old ways, by observing ceremonies and 
by setting a good example Taoism was another 
popular philosophy of china. It was founded fay 
Lao Tzu. His main work is called “Tao Te Chin^, 
the Book of the worid la'W and its power. The 
name "Taoism" comes from Tao, a term used to 
represent the absolute Knowledge of the abso- 
lule is not to be attained by study or reason but by 
contemplation The Taoist identifies themselves 
wth nature. The Taoists opposed nluals, too much 
of social codes, morals and the intellectualism of 
Confucius. 


Indus Valley Civilization 

Like the Nile in Egypt and Euphrates and 
^rjris in Mesopotamia, the river Indus in India 
''■as responsible for the birth of a world class civi- 
hat'on. 


The Indus civilization is also named after 
two large cities now called Harappa and 
L'ohenjodaro. Harappa is on the left bank of the 
over Ravi in Punjab. Mohenjodaro is on the right 
ban’', of the Indus, f.lohenjodaro literally means 
‘the cty of (he dead". 


The hvo cities of Indus valley were vrell 
planned. They were pro- 
vided vrith main streets 
and each of these streets 
was divided into many 
K-.J- smaller lanes Three 

I i ■■ (ypes of buildings have 
been found so far which 
are believed to be (i) 
houses for residence (ii) 
large public building (i:i) 
piihii!^ baths. The large 



buildmgs, it is bel eved that we'e e.'.her ic-T.p'a c' 
palaces or public halts Both at Hararpa" and 
Mohenjodaro the.’e were citadels The great batr. 
was constructed withri an open ccuntrya'd, i£3 
feet long and 103 feet wide The towns were pro- 
vided with facilities required forcomfortab’e t.vrnc 
Beside drainage baths, wide end we'Ma'd streets 
and arrar\gements we.'e made for (ghting tr,e 
streets at night Each part of the oty was watcnc-c 
by a guard A fa.rge granary vras uS'O-d to stem 
food 


The inhabitants of these c.les acpear to 
have come from different parts of Asia Four ra- 
cial types have been ident.ficd sucn as Froto- 
Austra'oid. Medilerrenean, Mangoloid end Aip no d 
Agncuilure was their mam occupatmn They cuh.- 
vated v;heat, barely, rice date-palm peas 
seasamum etc Bu'.’s. elephants and camc’s wc'e 
common domesticated animals 

The Indus people maintained commerca' 
contacts with different parts of India and Asm 
Trade links a'so existed between the Indus va"cy 
and Mesopolamia Perhaps cotton was the com- 
modity that traded Trade between d-stant lands 
shows extensive commercial ectiwTes e.nd p'ope-r 
network of communication Shipbuilding was 
known to the Indus vai'ey pcop'c Toy industry 
seems to have been well devetcp-ed Text'e in- 
dustry was highly develop and a vanoly cl ccttcn 
clothes were produced An amazing vancty cf 
jewet'ery and meta.' ob,ects were found in the Indus 
valley 

The worship of mother Goddess was very 
popular and was worshiped m various frems Ani- 
mal and human sacnfice wore made to p'easc 


goddesses The most famous of th-e gods wc'- 
shipp-ed by the Indus pc-op'e is a three faced rre'-e 
figure Ko is surrounded by amma's I 'c c'-ephan- 
llge.', buffa'o, rhmo, doer elc Th-s figu-o hen teen 
identified by research scho'ats es Sh’va- 
Mahesva'a or Pasupa’.' Thewr-'ShpefF^ .-awar- 
a'so popu'ar and a la'ge rumte- c' Sn .r.' ■■g.e'- 
are found Some absl.mct S)m-,b,n’:- 1 '• e "S a: ' ‘ -i" 
and "Chakras' aopoa" to tea- a rc'.m-r-n r: in'"- ' 
re'-gous te’e's They w-rc- v.c-t’.rrew 
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, . Their seals, jewellery and toy reveal the ar- 
tistic excellence of the Indus people. The Shiva- 
pasupali, the Yogi and a Bronze-dancing girl are 
their masterpieces. The fgurines of squirrels, dogs, 
mokeys are fascinating. Besides, they had con- 
siderable skill in painting. The Indus people had 
their own system of measures and weights. They 
conducted the major part of their trade through 
barter system. They usually burnt the corpses, 
but burial ms also practised. They had devel- 
oped their own means of communication. Their 
scripts has not so far been read. 

The discovery of the Indus civilization 
pushed the history of India back from 500 B.C to 
about 3000 B.C Indian and foreign scholars be- 
lieve that the Indus people were Dravidians. Some 
say that Hinduism originated from their practices 
and beliefs. One may accept or reject the view 
but none can dispute that they were among the 
first to lay the foundation stone of the Indian civi- 
lization and perhaps the first in the v/orld to enjoy 
a highly developed urban life 

Vedic Civilization 

Our knowledge of the Indus Valley Civiliza- 
tion is entirely based on archaeological evidences. 
Hovrever, our knowledge of Vedic Civilization is 
dependent solely on literary works 
’* According to Hindu belief, the Vedas were 
1 not written but given or revealed by Brahma to 
saints There are four Vedas, (i) Rig Veda (ii) Yajur 
Veda (iii) Sama Veda (iv) Atharva Veda The Veda 
or Sruit IS the basis of the Aryan religion It means 
know'edge or perfect knowledge. Of the four 
Vedas, the Rig is the oldest. It was perhaps com- 
posed in about 1000 B C. The Atharva Veda was 
the last but is the most important for an under- 
standing of the Aryan civilization. The Rig Veda 
contains prayer and hymns. The Yajur Veda was 
used by the chief priests who conducted the scari- 
fies. The Sama Veda contains songs. The Atharva 
Veda was supposed to have been used by 
Brahma, the Priest of priests. It contains knowl- 
edge about Brahma, moksha, rebirth and also the 
most important Upanishads, v/hich are elaborate 


exposition of the mythical knowledge contained ii 
the earlier Vedas. 

The original home of the Aryan is not knowr 
Perhaps it lay between the Danube and the Oxut 
Aryans migrated to India about 2000 B.C. Th 
word *Arya* means 'noble' or “great". During th 
Rig Vedic period the Aryans were concentrated i 
Punjab Region. The Aryan of the Vedic perio 
didn't expand beyond the Jumna in the east. Be 
sides Aryans, the Veda also mentions Dasyus c 
Dasas. The terms “dasyu" derived from *das 
meaning, to lay waste. The Dasyus were civilize 
natives. The Rajan or Vispati was the chief or th 
kirtg of the Aryans, He was assisted by a “Senan 
(army commander) and a Purohit (Chief Priest 
There were assemblies called "Samiti" an 
"Sabha”. The nobles enjoyed great influences. Th 
participated in the Sabha and Samiti and debate 
politics 

During the Rig Veda period, there were div 
sions in society The Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisy 
and Sudra are said to have emerged from th 
head, breast, arms and fact of the creator respe' 
lively. Originally the caste of the man depends 
on his profession or ability, later it came to d 
pond on one's birth or heredity. In course of tim 
social codes imposed barriers of various kini 
and led to caste and class rigidities. 

In the family, parents played the most ir 
portant role. There was a joint family system ai 
father was the final authority patriachal. Marriai 
between brother and sister and father and daug 
ter was not allowed, but eveiyone had freedom 
choose his or her partner. Aryan buried or bui 
the dead. The custom of Slai was not know 
Women, before and after marriage, were parth 
pated in dance and music. Vocal and instrume 
tat music v/as vrell known and widely practise 
Drinking ‘Sura* was very common, though the ev 
of drink are clearly mentioned in the Vedas. 

The Aryans worshipped nature and believi 
that behind every force of nature there was a gc 
(or e.g. “Prethvi’ controlled the earth and "Adi 
controlled the space beyond the sky. The grei 
est of the Vedic gods were Agni, Indra, Rudra a 
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I, Besides these. Surya. Vshas. Yama, Vayu. 
ijlaruts are other gods. Rig Veda doesn't 
on about temples, but sacrifices played an 
lant role and ‘Sama’ sacrifices very famous. 

ek Civilization 

The early Greeks called their country 'Hellas’. 
Greeks were the outcome of the fusion of 
Eureopean tribes. About the eight century 
. they v/ere divided into three groups, the 
ians, the Aeolians and the lonians. 

Before the Greeks occupied the Aegean 
jdom, the Minoans had developed a high civi- 
ition around Crete. Behveen 1100 and 800 B.C, 

! Greeks assimilate this civilization. They in- 
n!ej alphabet and money exchange system and 
ilah'lshed their first mint in 670 B.C. The most 
markable feature of this period was the rise of 
ty-stales, or ’polis" and rule by the nobility. 

Vfith the fall of nobility, the second phase in 
ifooe history began. The most outstanding lea- 
jre of th'is period was the rule of the Tyrants. The 
erm 'tyrant' means a new style rulers with abso- 
W.e anti unlimited powers. The Tyrants ruled for 
tb.? benefit of the merchants and artisans. About 
KOB.C, the Tyrants declined and paved the v/ay 
br the Estahliqhmpnt nf rfpmocraCV. 


democracy worked through the 'Ekklesia' or popu- 
lar assembly (in which citizens debated a.nd voted) 
and the 'Council of Five Hundred' (a legislative 
body). In the beginning, Greek society was tribal 
and the main occupation of the people were trade 
and commerce. From Homer's work, we learn that 
the father was the master of the family, f.farriage 
was settled after payment of some oxen to the 
gift’s father. The girl's father, in (urn, paid the bride. 
Men maintained concubines besides wives. 

After 700 B.C. the tribal villages developed 
into city states. In cities, the acropotis was the 
centre of all social activities. Greek loved beauty 
and health more than any other people in the an- 
cient world. Morals, social conventions and even 
ethical principles were subordinated to the physi- 
cal pleasures. Though the Greek didn't have fer- 
tile land, agriculture was one of the main suppo.is 
of their life. A banking system vras in existence 
and the temples played an important role m this 
The temple of Apotlo at Delphi ivas tike an inter- 
national bank for Greece. Greece had always a 
low rainfall. To presea'e water Greeks built reser- 
vations. dykes, and canal The ’■eligious life of 
Greeks v/ere varied and complex Some were in- 
tensely religious and they be: eved m god, others 
were extremely worldly and t.ad no belief in god 
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the history of vrorld civilization Socrates latd the 
foundation of ethics. He argued that man is en- 
dowed with the power of reason and with this 
power he could know the difference betweerv right 
end wrong. He spread his idea by holding discus- 
sions often on the streets. This method of reach- 
ing truth through discussion was taler called the 
Socratio method, tn 399 BC he was accused of 
corrupting the youth and was ordered to drink a 
cup of poison or an opportunity to escape from 
prison. But he preferred to slay and die, because 
he believed that taws of the stale should be 
obeyed. 

Plato was a disaple of Socrates He recorded 
Socrates saying in his book ‘The Republic" and 
was the author of "The Politics" and "The Laws". 

Aristotle lived in the forth century before 
Chnsl, He studied the constitutions of one hun- 
dred and fifty eight city states of Greece He be- 
lieved law should be made by the People and 
should be basis of government He was the au- 
thor of 'Politics' "Rhetoric' 'Ethics’, 'Poetics' etc 
It was Aristotle who said that 'man is a social 
man" Besides philosophers Greece produced 
many scientists, historians and thinkers in other 
branches Greek physician Hippocrates recognised 
as the father of medicine The professional obli- 
gations ho SCI m medicine are still followed "The 
Hippocratic Oath' is administered to all medical 
graduates even m modem limes The 'Father of 
History' also hailed from Greece named 
"Herodotus' 

The Green built many temples m three mam 
styles Done, tonic and Connlhian The style of 
each movement is identified by the characteristics 
of Its pillars They used sculptures pnmartly (or 
the puipose of decorating temples Greek art was 
an avpctssion of national life its purpose was not 
merely aesthetic but po'itical to symbolize the pnde 
of the people m ihev oty and to enhance their 
consc'O'jstiess of unity 

Homer is the earliest of the kno-.vn poets of 
Greece Ho was in Sth century B C. Though blind, 
he composed hvo ep.es, these are "The Iliad" and 
'Th-e Odj-ssoy", The Iliad narrates the story of the 


Trojan war The Odyssey bears the story of cap- 
ture of Troy Homer was a great poet, he has 
been also catted "Schootmaster of Greece*. Other 
great Greek man of letters are Hesiod, Sappho, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides are note worthy. 
The credit for inventing lyrics and dreama had 
been given to the Greeks 

Roman Civilization 

According to a legend narrated by Virgil, 
Rome was founded by Aeneas, son of aTiqan prince, 
The prince is said to have come to central Italy 
along with his followers after the fall of T roy. Rome 
IS situated on the river Tiber in Italy. Etruscan 
traders occupied this city in the 6!h century B.C. 
and made it the largest and most important of the 
cities of central Italy Between 509 and 338 B.C., 
Roman expansion was modest. But between 338 
and 169 B C.. the Roman dominated the Mediter- 
ranean World. Between 167 B C and 14 A.D. much 
of the land was conquered, the repubiio was 
brought to an end and the Roman Empire was 
established The most remaikabte event in Roman 
history after 133 B.C. is the rise of Caesar, His 
career is summed up in the following message he 
gave to the Senate " I came, t saw. I corrquere<f . After 
Caesar, Octavian brought the republic to an end. 
He assumed title like Augustus (dignity), Princeps 
(first ruler) and Tamperator (Victorious general). 
Auguslean Age has been regarded as the golden 
age of Roman culture in its thousand year's his- 
tory, the Roman empire had three types of gov- 
ernments (ij Monarchy (ii) Republic and (iii) Abso- 
lute Monarchy, tn the first phase, the king enjoyed 
wide powers. However, he was elected by the 
people He consulted the council of Elders while 
making a decision For over five hundred years 
Rome was under the republic. In this period the 
people ruled through their representatives. Thougl 
Augustus did not established an absolute monar 
chy. but he brought to an end to republic. A cen 
lury after Christ the control of people over thi 
government gradually disappeared and the em 
peror became the only authority m deciding ap 
pointments, taxes, laws, and wars. 
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In ancient Rome, there v/as no body of ad- 
fTiinistrators. The committees and elected offidals 
earned out the administration. Augustus was the 
first to rule v/ith the hetp of civil servants. By the 
seconef century after Christ, the bureaucracy had 
been fully evolved. The early Romans had a num- 
ber of laws, but there were not recorded and sys- 
tematically administered policies. During 450 B.C. 
a dash between the rich and the poor ted to the 
codification of Laws. There were called the 'La-ws 
of the Twelve Tables'. But until 300 B.C. the com- 
mon man did not get proper jusfice from the courts 
In the second century B.C. the jury system began 
to function and a dass of people called 'Jewish 
consuls’ emerged. 

In the early Roman family, the father was 
the head, 'pater families* and master of all the 
property. Above the fam'lies v.'ere 'gentes*. The 
■genles'Vi'ere divided into aristocrats or 'Patridans' 
’ind commoners or 'Plebians'. The struggle be- 
tween patricians and plebians led to many eco- 
nomic reforms and constitutional changes. Women 
occupied a respectable place in Roman society. 
They appeared in public and participated in their 
husband's businesses, but they did not enjoy any 
poflical rights. The Roman enjoyed life immense!/. 
They travelled extensively and entertained them- 
with comic plays. The Public baths built by 
stales accomodated between 1500 and 3000 
poepla at a b'me. They vrere called ‘Thermae’. 
Besides baths, games played an important rote in 
Bomen Fife. Chariot racing, wrestling, duels, fight 
behveen man and men or men and animals, were 
common. There were greatest centre of these 
sports activities, such as. Circus f.taxims, Flawns, 
the Colosseum. Agriculture v/as an important 
respected occupation among the Romans, 
olive cultivation, sheep rearing were de- 
Romans established magnificent roads 
developed shipping. The Mediterranean Sea 
rlOTiinaied by Roman ship. Silk came from 
cotton from India, spices fr&m 
6nd 'r,-ory from Africa. Banking was dm.'e!- 
Roman money drculaled throughout the 
‘ --••-'ra.nean area and else where. 
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The ancient Roman worshipped their fa.m'iy 
deib'es and the spirits that protected their houses. 
These gods and spirits were worsh.pped with 
simple ceremonies by (he father in the fam ly. They 
neither carved images no.r.buill temples. The Ro- 
man had their peculiar mysteries. Of these 
'Lupercalia' and 'Saturnalia' were very popular.' 
During the festival of Lupercala,- the worshippers 
smeared themselves vriih blood of goals. They 
danced through Ihe streets and sfrokc-d women 
I' 'th bits of skin so lhal they would beco.me fe.l'e. 
i ne festival of Cybele was held in honour of the 
great mother Cybele. During the course of this 
festival, Ihe worshippers danced in madness, 
mutilale their CA-n bodies and fe’l vioinded. These 
mysteries were gradually superseded by the wev- 
ship of Mithura, the sun god From the fTte cl 
Caesar, the ruler attar.ed a divine 'status He was 
regarded as heaven bom and sent to ealh to 
save Ihe people. Even Christianity played an im- 
portant role in Ro.Ti3n Civilizal'on The leachi.ng 
of Jesus became popular first svith the fishc-rman 
on the Sea of Galilee in PalesSne part of the 
Roman Empire In the 'forth cenlury aftc-f Christ. 
Theodosius made Christianity the relig'*oj of iVa 
state. 

The people of Lel-um e'/o.v-;-d a la.-.5uega cf 
their OATi which was ca''c-d Lalin Rc-mc- produc-a d 
some great oralos, his-orians a^d po-r-ts Plautus 
was one of the early dramatists and poufs C oc'o 
and Caesar wrote the best prose ThrO t mo c‘ 
Augustus is ca"ed the Go'dc-.n age c'La’in Liioja- 
tore, Caesar used s.mp'e langusge and took h s 
readers stra'chl inlo sub;c-:t m Briers H';s 'Com. 
me.ntaries cn the Ga" c V,'a's’ leves’s these chs'- 
acteris’Jcs. C*x-rcdev- 3 ’oped a r.sh sV’.e H.s 'Pe- 
publ c' and 'The Lev.-s' t-hroA' khl on his isess cd 
govc-.miT.enl Viroi's ‘Acne;d* g’riy.fcs tiro ago "O 
fufura cf Ihe erop-ve Cv.d tmxhed cn ;.~e plea- 
sures of tfo. Hs 'Act of Lo.'c-' hss t>:-e~ C3'-?J 
"The most im.movc'’, demo’c's ng e.-;r vr :• 
ten'. Augustus tessh--ed Ovd from trro ccr'.si 
The Remans m.ndc vs'y fov. js -s'‘' s rs- 
emveri-es, buf d'cv poss-essed ro-en'/'' ' go* 
The 'Ca-ess.ron dp-fref'0.n\ fust t* '• 
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the history of world civilization. Socrates laid the 
foundation of ethics. He argued that man is en- 
dowed with the power of reason and v/ith this 
power he could know the difference between right 
and wrong. He spread his idea by holding discus- 
sions often on the streets. This method of reach- 
ing truth through discussion was later called the 
Socratic method. In 399 B.C he was accused of 
corrupting the youth and was ordered to drink a 
cup of poison or an opportunity to escape from 
prison. But he preferred to slay and die, because 
he believed that laws of the state should be 
obeyed. 

Plato v/as a disciple of Socrates. He recorded 
Socrates saying in his book 'The Republic' and 
was the author of "The Politics' and 'The Laws'. 

Aristotle lived in the forth century before 
Christ. He studied the constitutions of one hun- 
dred and fifty eight city states of Greece He be- 
lieved taw should be made by the People and 
should be basis of government He was the au- 
thor of 'Politics', 'Rhetoric', 'Ethics', ‘Poetics' etc. 

It was Aristotle who said that 'man is a social 
man', Besides philosophers, Greece produced 
many scientists, historians and thinkers in other 
branches. Greek physician Hippocrates recognised 
as the father of medicine The professional obli- 
gations he set in medicine are still follov/ed. 'The 
Hippocratic Oath" is administered to all medical 
graduates even in modern times The ‘Father of 
History' also hailed from Greece named 
‘Herodotus' 

The Greek built many temples m three mam 
styles . Doric, lomo and Corinthian The style of 
each movement is identified by the characteristics 
of its pillars. They used sculptures primarily for 
the purpose of decorating temples. Greek art was 
an axperssion of national tile. Its purpose was not 
mere!-/ aesthetic but potilica! to symbolize the pride 
cf the people m their city and to enhance their 
conscmusness of unity. 

Homer is the earliest of the knoi'/n poets of 
Greece He was in 8lh century B.C. Though blind, 
he composed two epics, these are ‘The Iliad' and 
'The Odyssey', The Iliad narrates the story of the 
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Trajan war. The Odyssey bears the story of cap- 
ture of Troy. Homer was a great poet, he has 
been also called ‘Schoolmaster of Greece'. Other 
great Greek man of letters are Hesiod, Sappho, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides are note worthy. 
The credit for inventing lyrics and dreama had 
been given to the Greeks, 

Roman Civilization 

According to a legend narrated by Virgii, 
Rome was founded by Aeneas, son of a Tncjan prince. 
The prince is said to have come to central Italy 
along with his followers after the fall of Troy. Rome 
IS situated on the river Tiber in ilaiy. Etruscan 
traders occupied this city in the 6th century B.C. 
and made it the largest and most important of the 
cities of central Italy. Betv/een 509 and 338 B.C., 
Roman expansion was modest. But between 338 
and 169 B.C., the Roman dominated the Mediter- 
ranean World. Between 167 B.C and 14 A.D. much 
of the land was conquered, the republic was 
brought to an end and the Roman Empire was 
established. The most-iemarkable event in Roman 
history after 133 B.C. is the rise of Caesar. His 
career is summed up in the following message he 
gave to Ihe Senate, ‘ I came, I saw, 1 conquererf, Aftei 
Caesar, Octavian brought the republic to an end 
He assumed title like Augustus (ignity), Princeps 
(first ruler) and Tamperator (Victorious general) 
Augustean Age has been regarded as the golder 
age of Roman culture, in its thousand year’s his 
wry, the Roman empire had three types of gov 
ernments (i) Monarchy (ii) Republic and (iii) Abso 
lute Monarchy. In the first phase, the king enjoyei 
wide povrers. Hovrever. he was elected by thi 
people. He consulted the council of Elders whili 
making a decision. For over five hundred year: 
Rome was under the republic. In this period th 
people ruled through their representatives, Thoug 
Augustus did not established an absolute monai 
chy. but he brought to an end to republic. A cer 
luty after Christ the control of people over th 
government gradually disappeared and the en 
peror became the only authority in deciding aj 
pointments, taxes, lavrs, and vrars. 
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, In ancient Rome, there v/as no body of ad- 
ministrators. The committees and elected officials 
carried out the administration. Augustus was the 
first to rule with the help of dvil servants. By the 
second century after Christ, the bureaucracy had 
been fully evolved. The early Romans had a num- 
ber of lav/s, but there were not recorded and sys- 
tematically administered polides. During 450 B.C. 
a dash between the rich and the poor led to the 
codification of Laws. There v/ere called the 'Laws 
of the Twelve Tables’. But until 300 B.C. the com- 
mon man did not get proper justice from the courts. 
In the second century B.C. the jury system began 
to function and a dass of people called "Jev/ish 
consuts’ emerged. 

In the early Roman family, the father v/as 
the head, 'pater families' and master of all the 
properly. Above the fam'lies v/ere 'gentes'. The 
■genles' were divided into aristocrats or 'Patricians' 
*>nd commoners or 'Plebians*. The struggle be- 
tween patricians and plebians led to many eco- 
nomic refonns and constitutional changes. Women 
occupied a respectable place in Roman society. 
They appeared in public and participated in their 
husband's businesses, but they did not enjoy any 
W?ical rights. The Roman enjoyed life immensely. 
They travelled extensively and entertained them- 
seisas with comic ptays. The Public baths built by 
states accomodated between 1500 and 3000 
; Poopla at a time. They were called 'Thermae'. 
Besides baths, games played an important role in 
Ro.Ti3n life. Chariot racing, wrestling, duels, fight 
bet//een man and men or men and animals, were 
common. There were greatest centre of these 
SMIs activities, such as. Circus Maxims, Flavins. 
^ d the Colosseum. Agriculture was an important 
; cospected occupation among the Romans, 
olive cultivation, sheep rearing were de- 
Romans established magnificent roads 
, ana developed shipping. The Mediterranean Sea 
by Roman ship. Silk came from 
j^ 'M-wels a.nd cotton from India, spices from 
■ Africa. Banking was devel- 

Roman money circulated throughout the 
l i' --rra-noan area and else where. 
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The ancient Roman wo.'shipped !he.rfamPy 
deifies and the spirits that protected their hoirsc-s. 
These gods and spirits were worshipped with 
simple ceremonies by the father in the famdy. They 
neither carved images nor.built temples. The Ro-. 
man had their peculiar m:)s\eties. Of these 
'Lupercalia' and 'Saturnalia' were very popular.' 
During the festival of Lupercalia,' the worshippers 
smeared themselves v/ith blood of goafs. 'They 
danced through the streets' and strokc-d women 
r-ilh bits of skin so that they v/ould become fertile, 
■fne festiva! of Cybele was held iri honour of the 
great mother Cybele. During Ihe'course ol tbs 
festival, the worshippers danced in madness, 
mutilate their o-,vn bodies and fe’l vvou’ridc-d. These 
mysteries were gradually superseded by the wor- 
ship of Mithura, the sun' god. From the lirhe of 
Caesar, the mler attained a divine 'status. He was 
regarded as heaven bom and sent to earin' to 
save the people. Even Christianity played an im- 
portant role in Roman Civilization.'The teaching 
of Jesus became popular' first with the fisherman 
on the Sea of Galilee' in Pa'esfine pari of the 
Roman Empire. In the forth centum after Christ, 
Theodosius made Christianity the relig'KJU ol the 
state. 

The people of Letiurn evo.ved'a language of 
their ov/n v/hich was called Laliri. Rome produced 
some great oratoS, historians and poets. Plautus 
v/as one of the early dramatists and pouts Cicero 
and Caesar wrote the best prose The lime of 
Augustus is called the Golden age of Latin Litera- 
ture. Caesar used simple language and look his 
readers straight into subject matters. Kis 'Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic Wars' revea's these char- 
acteristics. Cicero developed a rich style, His 'Re- 
public* and 'The Laws" threw light on hiS ideas of 
government Virgil's 'Aeneid* glorrfies the age ano 
future of the empire, Ov.d touched on the plea- 
sures of life. H'is ‘Act of Love' has been called 
‘The most immoral, demoralising work ever writ- 
ten'. Augustus banished O.id from the country. 

The Romans made very few scientific dis- 
coveries, but fircy possessed scenlific outiook. 
The 'Caesarean Operation', first tried at the birth 
__ _ 
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of Caesar became popular. Galen, a physician, 
completed an encyclopaedia of medicine. Romans 
conducted operation lo remove goiters, iousils and 
stones. 

The Minoan and Mycfnafan Civiliza- 
tions 

Hundreds of years before Athens great civi- 
lizations were flourished in the Greek archipelago. 
Till 1 870, it was believed that, Greek history starts 
with the rise of city states like Athens, Sparta. 
Thebs, etc. But Homer’s Iliad pushed the Greek 
history into deep post. In 1870 Heinish Schlienann 
excavated a western Asia minor site and discov- 
ers the ancient city of Troy, again in 1876 AD he 
dig a deserted Greek site, called Mycenae, and 
excavated the royal palace of agamemnon. 

The earliest traces of the Minoan civilization 
after the legendary Cretan ruler Minos, date from 
the period around 2000 B.C From 2000 to 1500 
8.C, saw the peak of Minoan civilization, Anlhur 
Evans found beautiful stone works, paintings and 
humanity’s first known tlush-toilt. Later excava- 
tions at another Minoan site, Kalo Zakros, un- 
earthed a huge palace with 250 rooms, a swim- 
ming poo! and parquet floors 

The script of both these civilizations was 
linear script, divided into tv/o groups Linear A and 
■- Linear B. The Linear A is found only m the land of 
7 Minos (Crete). But the Linear B is found both in 
Minos as well as Mycenaean civilizations. The 
Linear B script was deciphered by Michael Ventris 
(English man) in 1952. 

The Minoan state is a bureaucratic monar- 
chy, The rulqr was not a warlord. He commanded 
a large navy, nut this was not for war but for trade. 
However, the king was the chief entrepreneur in 
the country. The workshops located near his pal- 
ace. Private enterprise apparently was not prohib- 
ited but heavily taxed. The ruler activities includ- 
ing agriculture and foreign trade was closely su- 
pervised by the state. 

; ne Minoans of nearly all class appears to 
have led fairiy prosperous lives. There were great 
soda! and economic distinction betv/een rulers the 
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ruled and also few gradations of wealth or slafus. 
Slavery was not found. Women seem to have 
enjoyed equality with men. Crete had female bule 
fighter and even exceptional female boxers. 
Women of the upper strata devoted much time to ■ 
fashion and other leisure activities. 

The Minoan delighted rn games and sports. 
Dancing, boxing, running matches, fighting with 
animals were their main games and sports. They 
were Ihe first to built stone theaters where pro- 
cessions and music entertained large audiences. 

The Minoan religion was matriarchal. The 
chief deity was a goddess, who was the ruler of 
the entire universe (sea, sky and the earth). Origi- 
nally no male deity was worshipped but iater a 
god emerged v/ho was associated with the great 
goddess as her son and concert. The mother god- 
dess was considered to be the source of evil as 
well as good. Bull and snake was the sacred ani- 
mals. Minoan rites and rituals were performed by 
Ihe priestesses instead of priests in keeping with 
the female orientation of the entire belief system. 

Jhe Minoans were gifted eigneeis. They built 
exceliMt stone roads about 11 feet wide. Nearly 
all Ihe basic principles of modern sanitary engi- 
neering were known to the designers the palace 
of Knossos. Even they have the knowledge of 
indoor ainning wafer, in the field of painting they 
were superb. Their paintings were delicacy, spon- 
taneity and naturalism. Most paintings consisted 
of murals done in fresco, but pained reliefs were 
occasionally to be found. The painting of 'Parisian 
woman' is one of the best example of Minoan paint- 
ing. In sculptural work Ihe Minoan statues of hu- 
man figures are aimost always small than life-size 

However, this civilization was declined after 
1500 B.C, They may be supplanted by the main- 
landers or may collapsed by the natural calami- 
ties like earth quake, 

Mycenaeans : On the other hand, v/hen , 
Minoan were flourishing the island of aete, around ■ 
2200 B.C. Indo-European peoples invaded Greek ! 
Peninsula and by 1600 B.C. they had begun to j 
form small cities. Slowly the mainlanders influ- [ 
enced in Iheir cultural development fay Minoan 

■ t 
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wete. The civilization that resulted from the fusion 
of Greek and Minoan elements is called 
Mycenaean after Mycenae the leading city of 
Greece from 1600 (o 1200 B.C. About 1500 or 
1400 B.C. the mycenaeans presided over an era 
of prosperity and artistic accomplishment in crete 
(Minoans). Around 1250 the Mycenaeans v/eged 
their successful v/ar v/ith the Trojans of W. Asia 
Minor. But betv/een 1200 & 1100 B.C. They were 
succumbed to the Dorians (primitive barbaric north- 
ern Greeks) and they initiated a dark age in the 
Greek history that lasted untill about 800 B.C. 

The Mycenaean kings built themselves 
astentatious graves in which they buried their best 
inlaid bronze daggers and other signs of power 
and wealth. In the field of art they v/ere less el- 
egant than Minoan. Slave system v/as practised 
in their society. In religion they worshiped various 
gods and goddesses like Zeus, Hera. Hermes and 
Poseidon. Society was patriarchal. They were ex- 
cellent in games and athletics and their system of 
'veghts and measures were perfect. 

The Early American Civilization 

*We have little knowledge about the earliest 
human inhabitants of the Americans. A study of 
sl^e'etal remains indicates that, around 15,000 or 
2'3.COO years ago, groups of people migrated from 
eastern Asia across the Bearing srait to north 
America end they v/ere chiefly of mongoloid stock, 
later kna.vn as ‘red Indians'. Some of them were 
e'so come from Polynesia by boat. Slowly they 
were migrated to central and south America. The 
of settled and Populous communities fol- 
'C"C-d the development of agricullure. Com(maize) 
was frst cultivated in Mexico became the staple 
^'C? of the both continents. Historical records for 
4^enca before Lhe European conquests of the 
Icth C. are meager and tragmenlary. Fev/ writ- 
•TjC have survived and many key archaeological 
-■tas have not yet been excavated. 

The Olmec : Around 1000 B.C. the first ed- 
culture of America was Olmecs. They had 
-'-4-ad on lhe tropical Gulf coast o' t/exico. It led 
1^*4 brrfatori tor all its successors in McsoAmerican 


(Mexico and Central America) 

Tcotihuacan : About 300 B C. this civil'za 
lion nourished in the central va"ey cf Mexico. I 
v/as religious based society and governed undo 
a rigid theocracy. Teotihuacan was their sacrc; 
city. It's artisans created huge stone Pyramo’s 
Toltec : After the Teotihuacan, the To'tei 
flourished in the north cf Mexico about 550 A D 
and Tula was their center of activities The To'tec 
absorbed elements of Teotihuacan, but the.'- art wa 
crude and their society v/as militaristic rather tha: 
theocratic. They a'so practised human sacrifice 
The Mayas : The Meso-American cr/i'iza 
tion reached the highest intellectual deve'opmen 
under the Mayas. About 600 B C they settled a 
the Mexican Gulf coastal plam. By the beginnm; 
of the Christian era they had reached the high 
lands of Guatemala and here their culture ma 
lured. During 11th and 12th C.A.D it was fuse! 
with Toltec elements, so the final phase of Maya: 
civilization was called Maya-Toliec Chichen itzi 
m Yucatan v/as the center of worship, ceremoma 
display and artistic production 

The Mayan civilization rested on agncultun 
and employed primitive methods of cultivation 
They had no draft animals, no dcmesticatc-d ani 
mats except dogs and fowls They have no idei 
on the wheel Everything was based on mai 
pov/er Common peoples were lived m homes c 
mud or red with thatched roofs Slone was usei 
for the rulers buildings and pubt'C buildings espe 
cially religious thc-ir artistry is shown m wait ‘res 
coes, stone sculpture and wood carvings oo'y 
chrome pottery, and beautiful dyed textiles Ai 
scientists, they excelled m mathematics and as 
trcnomy They kept accurate chronological records 
inscribed on stone calender pillars 

The Tottecs used a solar ca'enoer with 35 
days in a year provision for an extra day every 
fourth year The f.layan device went beyond the 
so'ar calender in complexity sophistication and 
mathematical symmetry Their caiei'oer was more 
accurate than any used m Europe pe‘ore tne re- 


form of the Julian calender by Pope i'' 1582 
Knowledge ol place vS'ue aMrmetic was 
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knovm to «iem, 11 was from their calender and its 
naUonal sdieme that the Mayas evolved the s/s- 
tem of writing that constitutes their crov/ning 
achievements. The centers of dense population 
were the sites of tempie^owned pyramids, where 
sacred tiles were performed. The chief deife were 
spirities of the forest and sky (the planet Venus 
was 'lord big eye' and the rain god, vital to the 
securing of crops. 

The Aztecs ; They dominated the centra! 
valley of Mexico for a one and half century after 
the Mayas. Tenochtitlan was its famous city. 

Aztec culture was essentially a synthesis of 
elements derived from others They used a crude 
form of picture writing and produced some writing 
books. They adopted the Toltec solar calender 
Aztec craftsmen were skillful workers in copper, 
gold and silver and produced delicate mosaics of 
stone and shell They continued the same tradi- 
tion of Pyramid buildings, terracing and sloping 
Aztecs were basically a society of warriors Every 
man was either a soldier or a pnest Aztec reli- 
gion also reveals an accent on violence Human 
practice also found One purpose of their frequent 
vrars was to capture humans for sacrifice 

The Incas : The greatest temtonal extent 
and most tightly knit soaety was developed by 
the Incas of South America It covered the present 
countries of Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia and the north- 
em portions of Argentina and Chile Their ascen- 
J/ dancy began about 1100 AD and reached its 
peak in late 15th C Basically the nation was a 
confederation of tnbes, which m turn were com- 
posed of clans The whole society was effectively 
centralized under the control of a royal family. The 
title of the ruler was inca' reputed to be descended 
from the sun god in order to maintain the purity of 
his divine lineage, the mca sometimes mamed 
his sister, as had been the custom of the ancient 
Pharaohs (Egypt). 

While displaying artiste talent in pottery, tex- 
tile designs and metal works, the mcas shone 
pailicularly as builders on a grand scale. Their 
cap.ta! at Cuzco in Peru was surrounded by mam- 
moth stone forts. They laid roadways over the 


mountains constructed bridges, turtneis ^ aq- 
ueducts and operated a postal /'glwortsitwth hu- 
man runners. They were adyatu^ gymedicine 
and especially in surgery. Their’stirpeons could 
perform brain operatioqs by cOtKffg through the 
top of the skull. 

They acknowtedged ^veral deities but built 
temples to the sun goS, The animal and human 
sacrifices were performed in the temples. The tomb 
was also built for the incas. Sometimes royal at- 
tendants and concubines were, slaughtered to ac- 
company art inca to his tomb. 

Ctopations were generally heredirary and 
all able bodied persons performed assigned tasks 
under threat of severe punishment. This coercive 
social system yielded the benefits of high produc- 
thrify, full employment, care for the aged and an 
extremely low crime rate. It was paradise or secu- 
rity but with little freedom. The social body was 
too dependent on the judgement of a single 
unchallengeable authority. But this civilization 
toppled by the Spaniards in the 16th C.A.D. 

Common features ; Similanties in religious 
beliefs, in techniques and decorative styles. All 
were based in principle upon kingship groups - 
dans, tribes and confederations. The universal and 
deeply rooted belief that land belonged to the com- 
munity as a whole and should therefore be worked 
for the common benefit. 

On (he whole the native American civiliza- 
tions arising much later than those of the Nile, 
Tigris. Euphates, and Indus river valleys, stood 
not too far below them, at least in potential for 
future progress. Their extinction under the impact 
of the totally alien culture must be numbered 
among the world's losses. 

1 Nile Valley Civilization (Egypt) - 4500 B.C. 

2 Mesopotamian Civilization - 4000 to 3560 B.C. 

3. Indus Civilization - 3000 B.C. 

4 Minoan and Mycenaean Civilisation - 2200 B.C. 

5. Chinese Civilization --1000 B.C. ■ . . 

6 Greek Civilization -.800 B.C,, to 400 B.C.-- : - ■■■. . 

7. Roman Civilization - 600 B.C. to 1st C,B.C. ■ 

8. Early American Civilizalions- 1000 B.C, to 16th , 

C.A.O. BO 
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ramids 

The belief in life after death led to the prac- 
! of preservation of the bodies of the dead and 
ividing them with the provision required for the 
thereafter. One of the results of this idea was 
i construction of large tombs called ■p>Tamids'. 
e pyramids are not temples but tombs of early 
'.gs. I.fore than sixty such structures have been 
and in Egypt. The largest and greatest of the 
iram'dswas begun by Pharaoh Cheops in about 
nM at Giza It occupies thirteen acres of land. It 
seven hundred and fifty five feet long and four 
jndred feet high. 


ode of Hammurabi 

Babul (Babylon), part of Mesopotamian civi- 
Jot-on, had a famous ruler named Hammurabi m 
■'2 period of 2123-2080 B.C.. made a syste- 
■stised code of law, which is known as ’Code of 
iuTrr.ufsbi’ in history. It is engraved on an eight- 
ta'l column in the cuneiform script. It was set 
in ihe temple of Marduk at Babylonia. 

• The code was based upon the principle of 
■•-■■prge and lit for tat principle. There were dis- 
ixtoris between the purposeful crime and crime 
"‘eribonai. The code recognized class disbnc- 
■—3 and prescribed different principles and pun- 
'"■no.n'j for wrongs done by slaves, freemen, aris- 
and wealthy people. The code accepted 
-■ by crdea! and the code regulated the social 
•r’:’:- Ever alt this code v/as divided into 282 sec- 
' c'd was a landmark in human dvil’zation. 

Munich War 


! Pome had conquered and annexed the 

1'. ''“'f important war was the 

' ‘“f2y,rh Calhage, a great maritime emche 
^ ■ 2' : na“y founded in the 19 Century B.C. as a 
- "n co'cny. There were three wars b-atween 
■ e-'d sod ihe last was decisive, wh’ch 
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was fought between 149 and 145 BC Se'dcm 
has the world witnessed a more desperate and 
more barbarous struggle. Carthagm'ans was fi- 
natty broken and their once magnifcent cty was 
raz^ into the ground. The land was c'gamsed 
into a Roman province. 

Religious War or The Crusades 

The wars underta.''en by Egycrian Chnst ans 
to recc-ver the Holy Land fro.m the f.'usl.ms is 
known as the Rehg.ous War or The Crusades 
One of the chef reigious causes of this war was 
the custom of gomg on p-'cnmagos to sacrc-d 
places. The first of tf-.e orgamzed Crusades was 
not actua'iy staled unt.l tale rn 1035 In between 
1095 and 1244, three major Crusades wore 
launched. These expeditions eduevc-d much suc- 
cess in desiroy.ng Turkish control over Chnst'an 
temtones. By 1098 most of Syria had been cac- 
tured and a year later Jerusa'em was t 3 ''en tem- 
porarily. in 1187. Jerusaem v>as caetu'ed by the 
Mos'ems under Satadm Su’ten of Egypt. Exi'oro 
the end of 13 century, every one of tne peCj- sta’os 
estabtiShC'd by the crusaders had been wood oui 
There were eight Crusades ma nly berween l.'os- 
terns and Chnshans. to capture p'gr mage p'.acc-s 
in Arab 


Feudal Regime 

Feudalism is defined as a oece'” 
structure of socety m whch the powc'S : 
ernm.erii am exercsed by prrvate barons c. 
sons economica''.' dependent ever rho'" 
cety in med.eva' p-o' ods we’o d .ided " . 
classes in Eurepe c.'o fc' ow ng ca'.ogc'os 
King : Th s was cne c' t-c '■ n-f s’ :. 
feudal reg-me He used :: cc: se-’?.- s~ 
feed product dn m. the fc'" c‘ a : 
numb-er cf feud".' lerds v.o'e j'dc' ~ 
Duke : Th s was cne z‘ '.n-e 
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and eveiy duke did have Lord Barron. Although 
dukes were under king but they independently 
handled the whole affairs of army, justice, law and 
order and administration. 

Lord Barron : They v/ere small feudal lords, 
used to provide military supports to duke and kings. 
Knights were worked under them. 

Peasants : This class was divided into three 
sub-classes, i) Independent peasants, ii) Agricul- 
tural labourers, iii) Salves. 


Magna Carta 

The feudal revolt reached its height during 
the region of King John, who was perhaps not 
much worse a tyrant than some of his predeces- 
sors. He had tv/o pov/erful enemies in King Philip 
Augustus of France and Pope Innocent III and 
last most of his Possessions in France to Philip 
and suffered a humiliating defeat at the hands of 
the Pope. Thereafter, barons took advantage to 
regain their power and in 1215 they compelled 
John to sign the famous Magna Carta, a docu- 
mont which Is an important part of the British Con- 
stitution, The Latin vrord Magna Carta means 'great 
charter'. It was not intended to be a Bill of Rights 
or charter of liberties for the common man. It was 
a feudal document and v/as chiefly important at 
the time as an expression of the principle of lim- 
ited government, of the idea that king is com- 
pletely bound by the law. t 

Ronalssanco 


The literal meaning of the word 'Renali 
sance’ is re-birth. This movement is a landmai 
in the history of mankind. It directly or indirect 
contributed to the end of medieval ago. Revival ( 
inlerest in classical learning, too much emphas^ 
laid on religion, asceficism, a spirit of scieniif 
inquiry also began to spread. These, led men I 
revolt against the extremes of the Churches th 
guilds, monastic, and feudal institutions Renal' 
sanra movement look its birth in Italy, which m 
divided into three periods, i) Trecento (1300-1400 

tpoo-IOM). This movement was later sprea 
i^hcr European countries. To some extent Ih 
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Crusades and the invention of the printing pi 
in Germany seem to have contributed towi 
hastening the movement. Renaissance put im 
tance to one area of language, art, culture, 
gion, education, philosophy, music, painting, tn 
geography, social-economic and political are; 

Religious Reformation Movemcn 

The term reformation has been applied 
16th century movement in western civilization 
in the Renaissance this was essentially a mt 
ment against medieval beliefs and institutions. ' 
movement is also known as the Protestant R; 
lution, which broke out in 1517 against the abu 
of the Christian authority and institution. Churc 
used to prescribed codes of conduct, securer 
denied anyone a passage to heaven, accui 
lated vast wealth, built up a huge hierarchy 
Church had become less religious and m 
worldly. The leaders of this movement were Lu! 
and Calvin. 

Counter Reformation or Catho 
Reformation 

If Protestantism aimed to break av/ay v 
the Catholic religion, the Counter-Reformation v 
aimed at reforming the Catholic order from will 
It began in Spain in the last years of the’ 1 
century and in early years of 16lh century. Pc 
John Paul Ilf convened a Council at Trent. I 
tween 1545 and 1563, it issued decrees wh 
reaffirmed the authority, practices and beliefs 
Catholic order and passed a legislation elimin 
ing abuses. Ignialius Loyala played a vital r 
and in 1534 and founded the Society of Jesi 
which was approved by the Pope in 1540, i 
emphasised in education, which immensely cc 
tributed to the recovery of the Catholic order. 

Glorious Revolution of 1688 in Ei 
gland 

The Glorious Revolution of 1688-89 v/as i 
entirely bloodless revolution, A group of politicia 
from both the upper and middle classes secre 
invited Prince William of Orange, his v/ife Mai 
the elder daughter of James Ii to become joi 
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oilere of England. William crossed over from Hol- 
'atn and occupied London without firing a shot, 
'he English throne was declared vacant by the 
larliament and the crown presented to the new 
Sivereigns. The significance of this revolution 
mirked the final triumph of Parliament over the 
absolute monarchy in England. This is the mother 
revdution of France. Russia and American revo- 
(utios. 

Intelectual Revolution 

‘he achievement in philosophy and science 
in the 7th and 18th century, together with the 
new attivde constitute the intellectual revolution. 
Intelleclul Revolution had triple paternity. Its fa- 
ther vrereRene Descartes, Nev/ton and John 
Locke. Theclimax of the intellectual revolution in 
philosophy tas a movement knov/n as the En- 
lightenment, luilt around a number of significant 
concepts, suti as, reason is the only infallible 
guide to v/isdm. The order of nature is abso- 
lutely uniform e:. 

Industrial R*volution 

The term irtustrial revolution v/as first used 
by the French in IK. I8lh Century and later popu- 
larized by Arnold T«jybee, an economic historian 
of England. The moemenl v/as concerned with 
invention and introduiion of machines to do the 
work that was solely dne by men. This revolution 
profoundly intluenced t-ery aspect of human fife 
and change the directit? of civilization. A great 
many changes in agricitural methods and in- 
creased scale increase introduction. The emer- 
gence of W/o classes cUed the Capitalists 
(wealthy) and the Proletariqs (workers). The 
gro.vth of cities and factories hanged the sodal 
stajcture of Europe. 

American Vlfar of indeptidenco 

The causes of the War ofndependence 
were mainly economic. In the 17th 'entury, Par- 
i’ament had restricted the trade betwin the colo- 
n'es and Britain to British o/med. Sta.'^ Act was 
passed with a view to increase reverp_ wh'ch 
prc'/tfed the Americans. The America War of 
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Independence v/as a landmark in the hi 3 ;o 7 of 
mankind. The birth of U.S A was a great loss !o 
imperiafism in the 161h Century but a great ca n 
to democracy. "The Declaration of Independence’ 
v/as a masterpiece of political literature, released 
on 4 July, 1776, aulhored by Thomas Jeffersen 
This contained three significant features. First part 
declared equality of all men and of their ina'-en- 
able rights (life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness), 
second part had hwenty six grievances of the co'o- 
nist against King Goerge II, third part declared 
independence of the thirteen colonies from Brit- 
ain. 

French Revolution 

The three great ‘R’ with v/h;ch modem Eu- 
rope began were Renaissance, Reformation and 
Revolution. The French had prfvilege of waging 
the first revolution against the ancient regime This 
begun in about 1769 and continued till the end of 
18th Cenlu^. It aimed at abolishing the v/ea'lh 
and privileges of the nobility and clergy The rule 
of the monarch v/as brought to an end and the 
fights of the people asserted. French RevotuLon 
v/as started during the regime of Louise XVi, who 
was inefficienl stayed lavishly and acted irrespon- 
sibly. The discontent in social, econom'c end po- 
lilical field were later inspired by Ihe inte’lectuafs 
such as Rousseau, Montesquieu, Voliaire On 14 
July. 1789. whole France revo'ted against the f.fon- 
arch and Mational Assembly took control o! trie 
counter and on 12 September. 1792 France de- 
clared a ■Rep’Jbfic' and in 1793, Louse xvi and 
his wife were hanged to death Equa'fy Liberty 
and Fraternity were the ma;or force of Iris revolu- 
tion 

Battle of Waterloo 

on l.farch 20, 1815 afle^ a journey of tri- 
umph across the countty, Uapo'sHin enteied Pans 
Hapolean was not to enjoy fits new inumpn On 
June 12. 1615, Napolean set out from Pans w.tn 
the la'gest army he cou'd gather in trie hope ol 
routing the enemy forces before they could in- 
vade his country Six days later at Waterloo m 
Be'gi'jm, he suriered a crush-, ng defeat try me Duke 
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of Wollinglon with n common otmy of England, 
Dutch and Gormans. With lost hope, Napolcan 
roUirnod to Paris, nbdicalod Iris throne and made 
plans to eserrpe to Amotica. Ttro Coast was heavily 
guarded ond subsequently oxilo by tho Britisli gov- 
ernment to tho rocky Soutli Atlantic Island of St. 
Hclentr. There Ire died a lonely ond embittered 
man on 5, Mny 1821, 

Congress of Vienna 

Following the overthrown of Napolcan, an 
ovoavholming desire lor peace and order seized 
tire minds of Iho conservative classes In the victo- 
rious nations. In this Congress, six monarch at- 
tended. Those are Tsar of Russia, tho emperor of 
Austria, the King of Prussia, Denmark, Gavana. 
Wuttombutg, Great Britain was rcptcscnlod by 
Lord Cnsticrongh ond Iho ‘Iron Duke' of 
Wellington. Tho basic idea which guided tho work 
o! the Corrgtcss of Vienna in Septembor, 1814, 
was tho principle el legitimacy Tho Pope was 
nllowod' to recover his temporal possessions m 
Italy, Switzerland was restored as an Indepondont 
nation under guaranties ot neutrality Finland was 
tiandcd over to Russia, Norway was given away 
to Sweden and Poland was divided into three and 
distiihutcd among Russia, Purassia and Astnn 
■\ Rrilain got lew new colonics and Louis XVIII was 
put baA to throne to rule in conformity witir the 
Charter ot 1814 Tho dynamics nnd dominant rotes 
nt tho Congress of Vienna were played by 
Alexander 1 nnd Mattermch and Franco was com- 
po'lcd to pay an tndomnily ot 700,000,000 francs 
and boundary w.ns remain same as m 1789. 

Tho Unificntlon of Italy 

It.ily was d.vidcd into a t.arge number ol small 
s'ale in 19:h century Sardinia was one of tho 
po.xeiful state f.taznni and Garibaldi played ma- 
ter mio in lire iinitic,i;ion of Italy Cavour, who was 
eh el c! Sardinia slate, compiclod their work with- 
ou! h'm It v.n, teund to f.siluro Cavour support 
Gr.la n and Fr,ineo n.g.ainst Russia in Crimean War 
'■ captured Loushgrdy and omeigod 
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united ttto northern portion of Italy and few states 
shaved their interest of emergence, Tlie main ob- 
jectivo of Italy was to gain Vonotia from Austria, it' 
1866, Italy supported Prussia in Astro-Purssiat 
War and Italy was rewarded Ventetia Thus, unii- 
cation of Italy was completed and Rome bccarie 
Its capital, 

Russian Revolution '■ 

The Russian Revolution began in 19|2-17. 
A widespread mutiny of Russian Troops i' 1917 
made Tsar Nicholas II abdicated, which, led to 
eslablishmonl ol n provisional govotnmeii under 
’Kadcls'. This is known as the March tbVolution. 
Between the March and November in (917, this 
government proved itself a failure. Lciin, leader 
of Bolsheviks and won the peasants, workers, sol- 
diers to his side and seized Petrogud and Mos- 
cow. He established new BolshoW Government 
on 15 Oct, 1917. Socialism became Iho basis ol 
the government and a new Russh was born. This 
IS known as Iho Bolshevik or iheCclobor Revolu- 
tion, Inlluoncc ol Marx and Maixit philosophy was 
influciiccd in tills revolution anrlater used in gov- 
ernmental machinery such.o'finnnce. banking, 
economy nnd administralion ' 

The Unification of Oirmany 

Until 1871, Germamwas a divided country 
There wore over three .hudred states, only com- 
mon clomcnt among llim was tire German lan- 
guage. German nalionrim, tho Protestant move- 
ment stirred eduentof.^orman and they started 
demanding tho estakshment of democracy and 
unilrcatron of Germny. In many states, rulers sup- 
pressed their dciunds and revolutions. 

After 186^8ismarck emerged as a power- 
ful leader and hlioved that unification of Germany 
would bo posxJ'c on Iho basis of "blood and iron" 
and began, I, make progress towards the goal of 
unity. He cstroycd the German Confederation 
which donlatod by Austria. In 1866, Prussia de- 
feated A>lria in a famous ‘Seven day's War’ 
Kassel, ‘•xambourg, Hoislcin were emerged with 
Ptussi In 1870, a war bolwcon Franco and 
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Gimiany took place and Gennany won this war 
ant captured many areas of France. Germany 
not obtained only Alsace and a part of Lorraine 
but was able to drav/ the South German states 
ito he Confederation. On 18 January. 1871. the 
ting of Prussia was crowned the German Em- 
leror 'at Versailles and unity of Germany became 
1 reafit;. 

Ater the World Vi/ar-ll. Germany and its 
brmer capital Berlin v/ere occupied by Big Four, 
ihe Sovid Union, the United Slate, France and 
Britain. In Dec 1946, the areas under the U.SA 
and Britain formed into an economic units and 
po/rer restored authority to the German munid- 
palities and ttales, v/hich was opposed by the 
Soviet Union h her captured area of Bedin. Dur- 
ing this period 't1945-48) the Soviet Zone and the 
Western Zone oifted apart. The Soviet zone be- 
came Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) in May 
1949, and Westerr zone vras made Federal West 
German. 

Again on 3 Oitober 1990, East and West 
Germany was united, once again. It was just the 
’Deutchland”. Both we-e agreed to monetary uni- 
fcation, under the Wes Gemnan ‘Deulche Mark' 
beginning in July 1990 and Bonn as its capital. 
V'hidi ended more than 45 years of divided exist- 
en-». 

China Revolution 

' Two major forces pavei the way for the revo- 
I lution of 1911 in China. Ont a half-hearted al- 
' l?mpt reforms by the monarch;, the other a wide 
; spread recognition of the efficaiy of Western ide- 
: e'oQ'es and methods. 

i, During the Bcocer Movemert the monarchy 
1 bad placed a dubious role. In the beginning it had 
cnxiuraged anti-foreign feeling but later, it had 

• pene back and compromised with Oe Western 

• powers. Empress Dowager concedid a half 
I bealedly to reform social, administrative vnd edu- 
; eeion and agreed to introduce a constitutiora! gov- 
j P"ment, In the meantime, in 1908, Enoress 
; ^wayerdbd. In 1911 there was a nation wide ovo- 
; ’-'-in on the issue of the construction of raifvay 


line. The Chinese Revolution of 1911 was domi- 
nated by Sun Yal Sen and was elected Pres’deni 
of the new republic. 

Nazism in Germany 

Germany succumbed to Fascism nrjch la'.or 
to Italy, because the forces of na'.ionaksm and 
militarism were temporarily dscredited as a result 
of her defeat in World V/ar I. BehvDeni871 and 
1914, Germany had risen to lofty heights of politi- 
cal and cultural prestige, and was leading poAer 
on the European continent. Nationalism was 
stabbed in back by socialists and Jews, which 
wounded pride of Germany patriots. Second im- 
portant factor leading to the growth of Nazi was 
the nin a'way inflation of 1923 and third, the Great 
Depression. 

In 1919, Adolph Hitler, v/ilh seven other fol- 
lov/ers founded the National Socialist German 
Worker’s Party in a beer hall in Munich and they 
started to reach Berlin. Although Hiller didn’t se- 
cured majority in 1933 Pariiamentary election, af- 
terward the flag of the Weimar republic was hauled 
down and replaced by the Swastika banner of 
National Socialism. The New Germany v/as pro- 
daimed to be the Third Reich. The key to Nazi 
theory was contained in the phrase of 'Blustund 
Boden’ (blood and soil). Hi'Jer wrote a book named 
'Mien Kamph' in which he expressed basic tenets 
of Nazi. The grmvth of Nazism was the major 
cause of World War II. 

First World War (1914-18) 

The root causes of World War-l are found in 
19 century history of Europe. France had been 
humbled in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
Gennany expected her to wage a war of revenge 
on her. Russian and Austrian interests collided in 
Balkans. These led to the formation of political 
alliances, built up of military strength, and ulti- 
mateiy to a conflict over their mutual lerritonal in- 
terests. 

In the first World War, on the one side, there 
were Germany. Austria, Hungry, Turkey and But- 
■ garia, which was called 'The Triple Atowance' 
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On !he other side, France, Britain, Russia, Serbia 
and other friendly nations, which was called “The 
Entente Cordiate'. America and Italy joined “The 
Entente Cordiate' in 1917 and 1915 respectively. 
The World War-I was started on 4 August 1914 
and finished on 11 November 1918. 

This was led to the division of Europe, the 
emergence of two blocks, process of weapo- 
nisation, series of secret treaties signed, rise of 
aggressive nationalism. One of the results of the 
war of 1914-18 was the League of Nations. The 
idea of an association of nation may be traced 
back to 17lh century, but it was the war that pro- 
vided the impetus to its realization. 

Treaty of Versailles 

Not one. but many treaties emerged from 
the Peace Conference at Pahs. The most impor- 
tant of these was the treaty of Versailtes con- 
cluded betvreen the Ailies and Germany The map 
of Europe v/as once again redrawn and many ter- 
ritoriai adjustments were made. Four ancient em- 
pires in Russia. Austria. Turkey, and Germany fell 
either during or after the war and republic emerged 
in their places The Allies not only dictated peace 
but re-generate revenge of defeated Germany was 
humiliated and reduced in strength as v/ell as m 
jr\. Size Germany was asked to pay a sum of 
32,000.000,000 dollars as vrar compensation This 
- treaty sowed the seeds of the Second World War 

The World War II (1939-4S) 

The conference at Pans neither brought 
peace and freedom, nor made the world safe for 
democracy The peace treaties were in many v/ays 
defective and unsatisfactory They created a larger 
number of nations. Establishment of a Fascist dic- 
tatorship In Hiller became the dictator m Germany, 
and Fasasm m Italy are the results of World War-t 

The Second World Vi(ar-ll began with the 
German invasion of Poland in 1939. France and 
Britain declared war on Germany, in which Britain 
faced humiliating defeat In second phase of this 
world war, the Germany army overrun Russian 
tcrritoiy and attacked Leningrad and f4oscov<. but 


Russians successfully pushed the German army 
out of Russia, America changed her altitude and 
gave successive aids to Britain and Russia, 
Resullantty world was divided into tvro blocks. In 
one block Germany, Italy and Japan were part of 
Axis Power, and another block, Britain, Russia, 
America, France were part of “Allies Power". The 
v/ardid weaken the roots of imperiatism, America 
dropped atom bomb in Nagasaki and Hiroshima, 
cities of Japan on 9 August, 1945, to weaken her 
military base and economic sources. Afer the 
World War-ll, Germany was divided in to two parts. 
East Germany and West Germany. America 
emerged as a powerful nation. Britain and France 
were faced economic crisis in spite cf success. 
On 24 October, 1945, the establishment of united 
Nation Organization (U N O ) took place, for main- 
taining peace and order in the word 

Emergence of Modern Turkey 

After the humiliating defea’ of Germany, in 
the first World War. Turkey wrs pressurised to 
accept the demand of victorbus nations. The 
discrepit government of the Siitan, over-rowed by 
the Allied forces, but revotuthnary government of 
Turkish nationalist determine] to prevent the settle- 
ment of Severs to pul intc effect, vzhich was led 
by Muslapha Kemal Theiorces of Kemal obliter- 
ated the Armenia, conqurred most of the territory 
of Europe Thus, Allies consented to a revision of 
peace and agreed to accept the Turkish demand 
to retain all of lernlorirs, conquered under Kemal 
leadership Mustaphf Kemal established republic 
in Turkey in 1923, ;nd announced the policy of 
secularism and seruiar state. He took major deci- 
sion to speed up nodemisation process in Turkey 
and declared “AtKara", the new capital of Turkey. 
He Iransfonmec the status of “Sick State of Eu- 
rope* into nev Turkey and received 'Aiaturk' (fa- 
ther of natioi) title. 

Treaty ef San Francisco 

At Jan Francisco, in September 1951. fift^ 
two nalons signed the Treaty of Sanfrancisco 
The Icaty aimed a! disarming, demililariying, ani 
demicratizing Japan, 
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HISTORICAL EV'EffTS 


seism in Italy 

Italy was L^ie first European country to repu- 
a libera! and democratic ideals. The immedi- 
caise of Fascist revolution was Lhe break- 
■n d Parliamentary go'/emmenl Fascist mm.-e- 
it depended for its success upon the teader- 
I of llussolini and poses, f.fachf/al.’ian ruth- 
ness fiery eloquence and potent attractions, 
became the leader of f.fPan Fasio and rts mem- 
;h;p was made up of young ideal'sl futunsts, 
itical nafonalism and misfits of every descrip- 
. A.fter 19t4. itaty entered the war. the Fascist 
d devoted their attention to combatng defeat- 
. Then the perrod of Squadnsm, from 1919 to 
II, 8 campaign to terronsing against all w.ho 
re considered enemies of the peop'e. 

The on'gina! platform of (he Fascist mo'.'e- 
ntvras prepared by Mussolini in 1919, v/hrch 
s surprisingly a radical document, demanded 
«'ersa! suffrage, aboliton of the Senate, hes'/y 
cn inheritance, acceptance of the League of 
ten. On October 19f9, Fascist mi.'ita occupied 
■ capita! Roms and gained control over the Ital- 
i government. There were few important 
i'ent of Fascist theory introduced in Italy, 
cn as. Totalitarianism, Nationalism, Idealism. 


Remantirrism, Authcritariamsm M'tantm t-.s::-; 
of a'' trese, pc* cy of ?>*ussc' r"-* rr^de cound 
'.’.'odd war-!!. 

Red Revolution in China (1949) 

After Lhe suaitess of cc-.mmunsm in Russ'a 
it started spreatfng in other part of the wedd The 
Chinese Communist Party was eslab' shed in 1 921 
in Shanghai and Mao-Tse Tung ems’ged its 
leader Under his leadershp. Red Revo'uton c 
Communist Revc-'-jrton camre nto femdront in Ch'na 
during 1949, After Lhis re'.-cljlen, Ch'.na acbepted 
communism and the reg-me c' Cheng Ka--S^c-; 
cams to an end. 

Iran-lraq War (1980-88) 

This is one of the longest wa' m wedd his- 
tory. Iraq had fui! control ove.* Sat-u'-Arab islands 
in the Accord of 1913 and Iren col fe.v coroes- 
sions m 1937 Bui in 1975, A'gers Accc'd con- 
firmed equal nghts to Iran and Iraq cn Sat-u’-Aiab. 
which was r€;ec(ed by Iraq On 22 Septemt*:*, 
19S9, Iraq attacked in Khumam chy of Imn and 
then the fo.mnat war was started between Mm 
neghbouring countries, which lasted eght jea's 
After the intea-ention cf United Naton cease-fm 
took place. ■■ 



' te idea of super natural emerged form the m- 
-'T cf the prehistoric men to comprehend the 
■^'cmena of nature, Vr^ien they couldn't under- 
''d the vagaries of nature they attributed them 
■ ' Godiy manifestations and from this, over a 
cf subsequent centuries the inst'tubon of 
Ti'sed religion emerged into a rea'ity. A re i- 
A csv,e ha'.’e been practis'ng dunrg the cou'se 
cviiisa'jQna! process, ts a co.mprehensive 
■ ■ ■- ’■f rigd system of tenets, d'etstes ano dcs 
■ ' dsn'*,; 3 part'cular way of I fe (except 

v.h'ch is essentia'!)' a subfe pVosephy 
- otemeV feMe in nahrel The gu'de' nes 


about a part.cu'ar way cf i 'e. as c-nbod ed m a 
partcu'ar re'gmn, were usua"/ ever, by a pO'- 
t'lsjla' person, who is tno-,'.n to t*'? worid as a 
prophet. Atmcsl every erga-.sed it'c on (cjocp; 
Hinduism) cf the ir.odarn v.trtd tas os.-.' c’c.v: 
from a prophet such as t.'ohammsd, Jos-js Ch' ?r 


Buddha, hfaha-v.-a etc and hre c'C-w.h c‘ u ve- 
ts gauged by the degme 'w-'.f v.rtcn the teach '--::- 
a Given pro:‘'-al tS be- ng transm y.i v.-c a r-”-nd 
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WORLD RELIGIONS 


apara, and Kali) and the ten incarnation of 
.hnu, the 'Dasavaslaras’. Every individual, to 
atever caste or varna (Brahmin, Kshatriya. 
'.sya and Sudra) he belongs, is allov/ed to as- 
e for the acquisition of ’Dharma* (religious ben- 
Is) 'Arlha' (Wealth), ’Kama* (Love and Sex) 
d ’Moksha’ (Salvation). To Heaven go all who 
ve accumulated merit, the others go to hell, 
nduism also emphasizes asceticism, 
lunication of worldly life and non-violence, but it 
as not say that the life of an ascetic is the only 
!'/ or the best way, to attain the desired fruits. 

Hinduism offers four v/ays of pblaining sal- 
ition (Mukti). These are the paths of f/editation 
oga-marga) Knowledge or Wisdom (Jnana- 
arga), Devotion (Bhakti-Marga) and the correct 
:tion (Karma marga) Hinduism evolved the 
'arnasrama-dharma’, the law for the household- 
5 According to this law, the life span of an indi- 
Jual is divided into four phases, those of child- 
xxl and adolescence (Balya or Brahmacharya) 
Hjseholder (Grihasta), hermit (Vanapraslha) and 
onk (Sanyasa). The last phase of man ’Life 
'ould be devoted to the attainment of ’Muktr. 

The Practice of Hinduism cousisls of rites 
■■d ceremonies, performed within the framework 
' the caste system and centering on the main 
X'p-re'igious occassious of birth, marriage and 
: 2 th. Marriage is a sacrament and not a civil 
tn'ract. It is a sanskara or purificatory cremony 
t']2tory for every Hindu. Marnage ceremony is 
■rperiy ritualised the important ritua's in mamage 
v ’Kanyadaan’ that is, gift of his dauther to a 
'dvg'o-om by the father. Eight forms of marriage 
■2'5mony are recognised. 'Brahma Marriage' is 
’‘vn a father gifts his daughter to a learned man 
'?»d character. ’Daiva Marriage’, if a daughter 
' ? hc-j to a priest. ’Arsha Marriage’ the prcspec- 
'• ri'sn gifts the father of the girl a bull and ccw 
■'■‘c'c- mernage ’Asura Marnage’ is based on 
'■■'•■■•sse ’Ganahawa Marnage is based on mu- 
-- '■■-.e ’Parjapatya Marriage’, when a fa'her 
■ ’ ■' rreiighter to a man, after du!y honcjrng 

_ ' e>-tc'as the couple to pcrfo-m f'.e.r dnama 

’Re’rsncsa Marnage’ is based on 
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abduebon and regardc-d la.'.fjt ’Pasacha I.’:--- 
riage", the seduction of a c'ri who is aa'ser c 
intoxicated o.' of unsound mdd. Mnnu rcga'os 
’Paisacha’ and ’Aswe-a' rr.amages ere 

Buddhism 

The teachings and sayings Of Gautar,.! Bud- 
dha became the basis of a re'gion ca"ed Bud- 
dhism. He is bef'eved to have teen b:m m the 
Lumbini gorden near KaphavastJ (now n f.’cpa ) 
in the sixth centu^ B.C. Before he bC'-aamo tne 
Buddha (the Endigtened). he was called 
Siddhsrtha The Buddhist traditions mc-nt'cn that 
when Siddhartha enoountered an o'd man, an- 
other afflicted with disease, an ascct'c and a 
coqise, he realized how short l.ued am wem'y 
passions and pleasures. So-on aher, ho left h ? 
family and kingdom and went into forest IP 'c.'-d a 
simp'e end unattached I fo This is ca''c-d the ’Great 
Renunciation’ Ho vrandored from pmcc to r-Io:e 
to gain know'edge At Va'sha!', he met a teach a* 
who taught him 'the Sonkhya Ph'osophy Ate’ a 
long period of m-aditat-on, ho ahamed ca'-gh’c--- 
ment under a p'pal t-’ce at Uruvcia. nco' Gcja •' 


around THE WOHLD 


years of age. This is called the ’Parinivevana'. 

Buddha laid down four noble truths, called 
•Arya Satyas'. These were (i) the existence of 
misery (ii) the causes which produce this misery 
(iVi) the awamess (iv) the way of escaping from 
misery. The path, according to Buddha, was 
an eight fold one. It was to be attained through 
the practice of Right Speech, Actiorr, Means of 
Livelihood, Exertion, Mind, Meditation, Resolution 
and Point of view. Of these eight paths, Ihe first 
three would ensure plysical control, the two en- 
sures mental control, the last two, would ensure 
Intellectual development 

The final goal of every Buddhist is the at- 
tainment of 'Nirvana'-Nitvana could be attained 
neither by prayer nor by sacrifice. It can be 
achieved by right kind of living and thinking. The 
Buddha did not speak of God and his teaching 
constitute, more of a philosphy and system of eth- 
ics than a religion. Buddhism affirms the law of 
Karma by which a person's action in life deter- 
mine h's status in future incomations. Buddhism 
is identified with the principles of non-violence. 
The 'Tripitaka' is a collection of the Buddha's 
teachings, life and philosophical mommentaries 
on the teachings and commetaries. 

Confucianism 

Confudarfism is more of a refigious philosphy 
or ethical system than a religion in the strict sense. 
It is kncnmi to the Chinese as 'Ju Chaio’ (teach- 
ing of the scholars) and was the dominant force in 
Chinese thought, education and governance for 
2,000 years. Confudans generally conducl their 
lives according to five cardinal virlures, kindness, 
righteousness, decorous behaviour, vrisdom and 
uprightness. Confucius taught that the chief ethic 
was benevolence and one of his prime precepts 
was Treat inferiors with Propriety'. 

Confucianisni was founded by Confucius, 
who was bom in ttie stale of Lu. Northern China 
in 551 B.C. Confucianism is primarily a body of 
ethics and can be considered as an institutional 
religion only in that it requires sacrifices to the 
gods and ancestors, Confucianism does not 


restrict itself to any formalised theology. The cen- 
tral concept of Confucian ethics is Zen, which 
singnifies the supreme virture of love and good- 
ness. There are no churches, Clergy or creeds in 
Confucianism. With the over throw of China's 
monarchy in 1911-12, Confucianism v/aned and 
the Communist government of China launched a 
campagin to wipe out Confucianism, , 

Taoism 

The name 'Taoism' comes from Tao, the 
term used to represent the absolute. Knowledge 
of the absolute is not to be attairied by study or 
reason, but by contemplation. The Taoists identi- 
fied themselves with nature, that urged the accep- • 
tance of all things in their natural state and de- 
plored passions, unnecessary inventions, artificial 
ceremonies and governing activities such as war 
and taxation, 

Taoism was founded by Lao Tse, a Chi- 
nese philospher and prominent religious leader. 
He worked as a record keeper in Ihe court of the 
'Chou*. His main work is called "Tao Te Ching', 
the Book of the World Law and its Power. 
Philosphicai Taoism espoused a radical natural- 
ism that weged the acceptance of all things natu- 
rally. The Taoists opposed riturals, social codes, 
morals and intellecluarism of Confucianism. They 
believed that society can be reformed by return- 
ing to primitive times. In its teaching, virtue was 
cast in passive and feminine term. Taoism devel- 
oped beliefs concerning an -after life, which in- 
cluded a heaven and hell, as well as a cosmology 
that divided all reality into male and female prin- 
dples or Yang and Yin. Taoism became concerned 
with magic and also provided the basis for many 
secret societies. 

Jainism 

Jainism was in existence several thousand 
years before Christ The begining of Jainism may 
be roughly placed in the sixth century B.C. 
Vardhamana Mahavira, the, founder or Ihe con- 
solidator of Jainism, was bom in Kundagrama, 
near Vaisali. A( the age of thirty years, he left his 
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home and mandered as a naked monk for thir- 
teen months. Jaina attained enVightement onthe 
bank of Rijapalka river, silting under a ‘Saf tree. 
After living for seventy two years, he got salvation 
at Majjhima Pava. no-.v identified with Pavapuri in 
Patna. 

The world *Jina' means conqueror. It is not 
the conquest of the worldly things, but conquest 
of oneself, one's desires and attachments. The 
prophets and saints of the faith are called 
'Tirlhankara’. The Jain traditions mention three 
groups of tirthankaras. ’Adinatha* is the first of 
the 'Present’ tv/enty.four tirthankaras. Parsvanatha 
and Vardhamana Mahavira are the hventy third 
and tvrenty fourth tirlhankara There are hvo groups 
or sects v/ilhin Jainism, the Svetambaras and the 
Digambaras. The term Svetambara menas one 
who is clad in svhile and digambara menas one 
who is clad v/ith space or vrilh nothing. 

Jainism says world is not the creation of 
arry god. it exists because of certain universal laws. 
Jainism is often regarded as a religion of atheists. 
Jains believe that life exist not only in humans 
and animals, but also in object like stones, water, 
tree etc. The Jiva (life) couresponds to the soul. 
The soul is corrupted by its contact with matter, 
hence the tote of karma, the cycle of rebirth and 
: death. The highest aim should be to relase the 
soul from material bondage. This is achieved not 
; by the mercy of god but by the effort of the indi- 
' vidua! himself. A man attains 'Nirvana' when he 
combines right conviction, knowledge and con- 
i duct. 

; The Jain are strict vegetarian. The main ru'e 
ct conduct is ahimsa or non violence. The Jam 
are divded into two groups the laymen (Sravaka) 
1 and the monks or saints (Sramanas). The Inres ol 
both are regulated by strict codes of conduct, 
behaviour and movement. They take care to 
'■ tr^so'd any kind o! harm to animals, warms and 
insects Jainism never spread beyond India 

, Sikhism 

; It is originally an Indian retigion It was 


founded by Guru 
Nanak, who was 
bronn 1if95 A,D. 
The founder of 
Sikhism taught 
that there was a 
single God, re- 
jecting the many 
deities of Hindu- 
ism and worship 
of idols. He at- 
tempted to elimi- 
nate the casle system. The sacred book of Si'rhism 
is 'Granth Sahb'. The religious phiksphy of Sikhism 
IS mainly influenced by Islam and Hindusiam. 



Judaism 


Judaism is the religious beliefs and prac- 
tices and the v/ay of life of the Jev/s. It is the 
world's oldest great monotheism and the parent 
religion of both Chirslinaity and Islam. The name 
'Judar dervies from the Latin Judaeus and the 
Hebrew Yahudi, means the descendent of Judah, • 
who was the fourth son of Jacob Judaism 
recrjgnises one god, sometimes ca'’ed 'Eioh'm' 
or 'Jehorah*. The basic prayer of Judasm. ca”cd 
the Shema, begins with 'Hear, Israel, the Lord 
over God, Lord is one' The basis of Juda.sm is 
belief in the living God, who is trerrscenderJ. om- 
nipotent and just who reveals himse'f lo mankmg 
Judaism is stnetiy monolncistic God is the 
creator and absolute ruler of the unverso- The 


emphasis in Juda'sm is on eth'Ca! behaveur ns 
the true worship of God l-fcn a'O free to chMse 
to rebel age'nst Go'd's ni'e God csiab'.shod a 
part'cular rc-'at'onsh'P w'.h the Hebrew peop'-a. by 
obeyirrg ftre divne law. 

Adv-an*. ct Judaism was a-mund tJhJ S C 


'(.'OSes’, the great la.-, •over of Jwssh root'-c- 
ism was bo-n in EgiTt ^ trba' fer.’y Sem-od 
bock of Judasm is Tehran, whch is cccs-dc'c-d 
one of th-a divine br>:k t>asd-a Oj-an cJ Bh e 
Judaism c-lebc-m’.e system, c' lows c-d r.taa s, 
suoh as rteta'y rwu’at-cns J’b.-.':- hm-e ,a.n c-'d.ans'd 



aro und the world 

clergy and observe the Sabbath, Which runs from 
sunset Friday to sunset Saturday and ts observed 
v/ilh services of prayer in tocai synagogues 

Shintoism 

Shintoism was originated v/ilh the begining 
of the Japense culture and was developed out of 
primitive nature and ancestor v/orship Shintoism 
was located in and around the Japan Shinto, the 
Chienese term for Japanese 'Kamr no Mtchi" 
means the v/ay of the God Earlier God was 
symbolised with divine forces of nafure, nvets. 
trees, mountains etc, later on, worship of ances- 
tors. heroes, and deceased emperors were 
incorporeated There is no sacred book of this 
belief 

Shinto IS a set of rituals and customs involv- 
ing pilgimages festivals and worship of a host of 
gods (t is a folk reiigion, limited stnckly to Japa- 
nese people The highest deity is the Sun godess. 
known as the ruler of heaven Gods are wor- 
shipped through the sacnfice of nee and nee wme 
Shinto did not evolve an ethical system of its own 
but gradually borrowed ethical principles from 
Buddhism and Confucianism Great emphasis is 
placed on ceremonial purity and bodily cteanli- 
^ ness Most impoftant among (he shnnes is the 
t imperial stinne ot the Sun goodess at Ise The 
Vasukuni shnne of the war dead in Tokyo is also 
wett known 

Christianity 

Chnstianity is one of the greatest religions 
of the world It is several csnlunes younger than 
Hinduism Buddhism and Confucianism, but it is 
several centuries older than Islam Chnstianity is 
the religion founded by Jesus Const, but it has its 
roots m the Judaic tradition The Bibie is the hold 
book of Chnstainity The Bible is divded mto two 
txroks - the Old Testament and the lie'w Testa- 
fr,ent. The books of the 0!d Testament deals with 
the period before the birth of Jesus Chrrsl oigmalty 
written in Hebrew and partly in Aramaic The New 
Testament deals with the He and teadiings of 


1 


Jesus and the Ads 
of his Apostles’ ' 
which depicts the 
formative period of : 
Christianity;- orgi- 
naify written In r 
Greek or Partly in 
Aramaic The fitsi 
four New Testa- ■ 
menl books tells ; 
the fife, death and : 
resurection of ^ 
Christ which is 
known as Gospels 

lesus man born 

Christ was a historical figure bom about 2000 , 
years ago in a Jewish family at Bethlehem in Pal- . 
estine He lived a short span of 33 years and his . 
public Me covered only the last three years during , 
which he healed people, performed miracles. The \ 
most remarkable feature of his life according to 
Chnslain belief, is that after he was crucitied, dead 
and buried, he rose again on (he third day and ^ 
appeared to his apostles and disciples before as- ’ 
cending into heaven The followers of Jesus came i 
to be called *Chnstams*, the terms is detvised '' 
fromthe Greek word 'Christos* meaning 'anointed' 
or 'Messiah' In A D 45. the followers of Jesus -i 
met in a Council at Jerusalem. They decided to h 
spread his teaching anrf evangelize the world. ■ 
The Biblical concept of God is rather com- • 
plex God IS one but has revealed himself in the 5 
Bible as three persons - the father, the son and - 
the holy spmt The incarnation of Jesus as man. > 
according to the Bible, is a part of the divine plan •• 
for the atonment of the sins of mankind Christain - 
thought regards man as essentially sinful Even , 
since Adam and Eve violated the divine will, the . 
human race has fallen into this sinful state. Only , 
Jesus Chnst can save. 

The Christian belief centres round sin and 
salvation This method is the observance of the ! 
Seven Sacraments. These are Baptism (a 
process of admitting a child into Christian 
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nurniy), CcranTraiai (fcrrna! cdmisscrr inte 
imrch cisapiineH in cirncihca:), Eicnciia {s. 
sny in wmcr.tTcSd and //fiiearE teKerJ-TTfs 
•nbdic act cf identifying cnesT-rafr the ffeir 
deed cfChnst Faeancs (rEesnfingers'esn), 
irna Unctierr (prscaiHiiciT cf the dying tc fece 
, Hcly Orders (the pnesthced) and.f»!atiTmcn\' 
iieee). In ttre tegining the Ghristan gahHed 
fcrthsrwcrahip. butindtieceuree. ore da' 
week called, the *LeTd5 day’ (Surrea’' wee 
sde fcrthewcishic. Tne coe cf the wcTshic 
fsis cf reircieus instracSen, preaching, pia'er 
the breaking cf treed. The treeiiing cf the 
d erthe 'Lad's Suepef’ has a specai seniff- 
3 in ChnsSar wer^p. Fns pracrice feitavs 
I 'Nhct Jesus did at his last aicce" wiS: his 
stta cn the nicht tefoe his deaih. Tnis inc- 
t symteiiss Christ’s soffedne and death or 
(7CSS, which is the central act cf Sdc^aticn. 
ihg mankind ffem sn. Tnis pat cf the ■.vciehic 
fee knavn as Cernmunferr cr Eichanstic-hte. 
Eierai.the reifefeus ssrijcss cf CttrisifsT ae 
■iy amed at. wershipping Gcd in sprit, anc 
1. thatiswciohippnc the fetherthreuch Jesus 
in the paveref the Hdy Scirit 
Since the feutdr centurr Chnstamp has 
n guiding the pdiiicai srd scca fife cf the 
nern psccie Tne mede'^ ace was ceminasc. 
wc insJiuticus which wse crccuced dy Cfirrs^ 
it/ 'the church end the rrxrrasdccrder Tnese 
r accept the church, ere called menks. 

Fretestantism ccmcrises the Chirsuarr 
Irenes that secaiaied frem Feme during the 
iennanen in the tSlh Centur/ iriiiaied ty an 
gusdnisn menk. Wardn Luther. Frciestantwas 
finally apclied re fcilmvers cf Luiher. whe cre* 
isi a the Diet cf Spires (IcZS.'^u' acansethe 
irreeg wich prchfdted ail ninher eccies’estics 
dmrs. Sufcsecuedly. Fretestahtism came ;c 
srr reiecnen cf aitempts fc the Geds m'.'aaictT 
‘c sanhiy instirutiar and reoim tc the Grace and 
ihewcTCs cf Grc as scie adhciiiy m mstas cf 
and cractice 


newad’tgcTf mates tSurrsnisr r Gcc’ 
Ticse 'whe suixnttHt tc this cerxser cscame 
musiinmE Mchammei dimded ‘sanr :n de sa.'- 
strh esmury cita ChiiSu i te mPhertstcer .sattr 
,s .arsPa 'was ceePed iry ncTTTEiic trices 
cats: Esdcuiir whe man e d dre csssrr '.vrih than 
ffadts. fedr tnire was d'.'.d6C intc car arc ssch 
tdattb'icwed itscwn cjitui^ Hc.vb’S: at cf Jtsm 
smke e sngie lancuege arc watr tc Mecca dr 
pT c nt n e ga Tte fameus cf Per gees w,=re ’3 
^rata'itegcdcfiaE. amaha-geddess 
arc's UdS’ Pe pare-rerme Sacr= Pe swenl- 
cf isam. .itac sccery wss nddec with maty -.'ns- 

Mdtammed was' Penr accut 570 A.!! :rr 
Mecca, hd s dsis'se tc ha/e tesr a cescat' 
cent: cf Acrananr. the dumrer cf uudastt. 
Mchemmed recaved the revaaticn' cf ,-J^. cem- 
piec '.It the Curarr. wmer is Pe hay arc sacat 
PtD'. cf musins. it gr.'s snaatenerr cf Ctinsnc 
teschinc m Pe ’Surme’ a calarccir cf jaaSert' 
imaP sayiirgs arc sneartssi. Ftih sa .'artfcicat 
try the pmepe cf iinra which states Pe trsi’sf 
Pa- a maenfe' cf nmsiims canca- ages -rr srrer. 
Tre Curan. Pe Sunne arc Pe (ime are Pree 
duncaicns cf fsem., fstarr 'Ccss naipraess tc 'ce 
c ne.v mdacndrmdaa: P; F'cciiet MchanmEC 
pur IS Pe ccmdnuaicir cf a! dimer nBiaaus perr- 

isdm .s araiy mcmhestic sm amaute 
sumisicTT nr Gee’s win. iPsTr :s naccaty Peace 
ancPeasaetca. a :te aeec s smay daec Pa: 
Thse -s nc Gm cur AJar, Pe Mcremmer s Pe 
ingssengercf.AJar'. Gcc semmeaeu; rmwer- 
fui, serma anc sB’er-cuSHae .v.1h 'he attcaces 
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of supreme greatness. Every muslim is expected 
to fulfil five duties (i) believe in Allah, the God (ii) 
Pray namaz, five times a day (iii) fast during 
Ramzan (iv) give alms to the poor (v) Wsit Mecca 
at least once in his lifetimes. 

After the death of Prophet Mohammed, four 
schools came into being to interpret and provide 
guidance in dispensing justice, (i) Abu Hanifa 
(AD 699-766), a school of Islamic jurisprudence 
and opined that when Quran and Sunna are silent 
about a problem. This school emphasised the role 
of "Qiyas*, reasoning by analogy, (ii) Malik Ibn 
Anas (713-95AD), this school of thought says 
Quran, Sunna and Ujma (all religious scriptures) 
should become the baisis of the interpretation of 
new situation, (iii) Ash-Shafi (767-820AD), tradi- 
tions of Prophet Mohammed should become the 
main source of the interprealion instead of indi- 
vidual opinion, (iv) Ahmad Ibn Hambal (780-855 
AD), this school minimised the role of Ijma and 
Qiyas m the interpretation of law and stressed the 
Quran, Sunna as the primary roots of Islamic law. 

Followers of Islam are divided into various 
sub divisions in terms of sects, namely 'Sunni' 
and 'Shiah'. 'The Sunnis' are the ardent follow- 
ers of the failh in the Sunna or Traditions They 
make the position of the Khalifa It is selection or 
cnoice IS made by selected people of the commu- 
nity They assert that Mohammed never intended 
that a Khalifa should succeed him many other 
way. But they differ from the Shai This is another 
sect of f.tuslims, who only differ from the Sunis in 
terms of hereditary nght of the descendants of 
Mohammed to be the only legitimate 'Khalifa' 
They say that the three Khalifas - Abu Bakr, Omar, 
and Osman were imposters and usurpers, and 
only Ali and his heir should have follovred the 
Prophet. 

There are four main bases of the Muslim 
social institutions - family, marriage, divorce, and 
Institution governing imherifance. Islam has given 
fut! importance to family and laid do-.vn certain 
ru'es and regulation to maintain its order. The main 
objective of family the preservation of human 


society and civilisation. The whole socio-cultural 
structure is based on it. Ouran and Shariah gives 
basic guidiines for maintaince of social orgarri- 
sation, 

Islam forbid non-marifal sex in ail its form. 
But marriage is a substitute which enables men 
and women to fulfill their urge which is quite natu- 
ral and procreative. The Islamic view of marriage 
is that if is a means of reproduction and not the 
means of satisfying sexuai desire. This is made 
clear by a very short saying of Prophet 'Marty 
and Generate' The Arabic word for marriage is 
'Nikah' vrhich means uniting. Quran declares 
marriage as a contract between husband and wife. 
At the time of marriage, a particular amount is 
settled for the women, which is called 'Mehr*. Is- 
lam does not allow women to marry more than 
one husband at a time. From pre Islamic limes, 
there exists another type of marriage called 'Muta . 
Marriage'. The object of marriage was to provide ^ 
a man with a wife when he is away from home for 
any reason. In Iran and other Shiate countries, 
this is a very common practice to lake a woman 
for a fixed period. However, all sects of muslims ’ 
agree that this type of marriage is unlawful and 
illegal except 'Akbanshiahs'. 

In Islam, Marriage is just civil contract. The ' 
Prophet framed the laws of marriage and divorce 
in such a way that it ensures the parmance of 
marriage without affecting the freedom of indi- 
vidual, Although Quran perunits husband to pro- 
nounce divorce, yel a tot of limitation are put upon 
the existence of fhis right. Women are given an 
equally balanced position regarding divorce. The 
vflfe can ask her husband to give her a divorce 
but she has to return back 'Mehr' (the dowry). 
The technical term for the v/ife-right to divorce is 
called 'Khula'. A check v/as imposed on the right 
of the property owner. If a man dies behind a son 
and a daughter, the property of the deceased will 
be divided info three parts, out of which two parts 
will be given to the son and one to Ihe daughter. 
The wife is entitled to one fourth, if the husband 
dies Childress, otherwise, it is one eigth. ■■ 
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•iberalism 

TLe centra! vatees of fcerarsm a'e free- 
3m and indf/iduaferTT. Lfne^! sm e L'i= cr.t/ cLf- 
isophy v/firch fo'cus agarLSt aT/jitn^g sfandm-g 
garist Lne rn.ost cherished vatoe c: human Tb- 
rty. It stands againsi of any fend intene.'e.nns in 
ny 'i!zk of life whether mora! or re.'fe:nus, soda’ 
r ccri jca'. 

Liberadsm is a modem thought, though v.e 
an trace back its source to the mfefe ages. In 
he middle ages the econo.Tiy was based cn agn- 
aj'ture and the feudal lords used to subfjgate 
armers and the farmers has a miserab.s f.s. In 
he ergheenth century, there was Industha’ Revo- 
itron in Western Europe and a new dess of i.n- 
lusfrialfsts emerged v/ho ccntrotied the economy 
md gradually Ln^ to control the poft'CS of the 
aunty. This wea'thy dass opposed af I?As tnat 
estricted the accumuiat'on ofwaa'th. Gradua'iy rt 
vas accepted that there shoo'd be no restri'^on 
n the economic affairs of indr.'fduai's tre. ins 
dea of freedom from a.'I restl-otion in the eco- 
lomic fields became the foundat'on of the idea of 
joerlism. Ths age aga'n brought the ino.vidua. 
ind hs v/eifare in the forefomt I.ndividusrsm vres 
defended. It was st'sssed that i.no?ndua! shoo'd 
C'/e the paver of setf-determJnafon. The ctner 
wrt.jy supersffions of the ahurch were erected 
end the wortafy v'a.'ues wae of, 'an importa.nce. 
Supemtit’cs vrere replaced by ccr^ence end ra- 
tonei thin'-dng. This v/as phase of 'F.e.nassanca 
Vihich stressed on individua! freedom and p 3 '<'eo 
the v/?y of Uberaiision. 

The modern age started wnth Reformabcn. 
Marfn Luther and Cah/in the rergous reformers 
cppored the rePg'Ous suprema.ncy of Pope Fhr- 
fcsophso Hke Locke, Mi;!, Spencer and Gmen 
t^dposed absolute pcvrer of the absc'ute mcn=j- 

in Eu.'ope. The/ emphassed cn fnc:-n.^'=- 
and pa/ed the way for Uberatism. t ne 


m^ost i-mpclan: scu'ce o' t'e ca.e’cpment c" tne 
phJioscphy of rce'a'sm was tie phi’rrsco'n'rs' 
fees of di-erant S^n^em c' this se. Trough these 
ihinke.'s dmer in their ides, t'ey agree on c-^er- 
ent seems (f. rce'a’sm- Jams ?.'Ti ws ‘ihe f-st 
Si nker who mace a ceme'ete fc'mu'atcr. and a 
pic'Cf si wcrfeig or of rca-a'sm. He oeeced ree- 
Gom of tnc'.ght, eyp'sson. sceaoh. wrh-g a-o 
pubfshirg. 

Lca'a'ism. is vey e~ectve enen tccay. Lc- 
em-sm is tie symbet c* pe'sema' Lfrarty It s-.c- 
perted the revc'utcn in Franca anc F-meoca. !t 
VjS regsded s epp’Sed to cenc", 1. 1; aco 
cpccsed sesa'sT, a.nd cemuns.m Lfeeratsm is 
rota s#TrO'rr_i'Tn or Irc-U'-CJs »i. tn-. , .. 

cn e.a regatve asper. cr the S'a'.e. Eut rbera'sm, 
went fulhe' a-d axepteo fe ceshr/e nahre ri 
the state. It nav sucpcs tne re’e c' str.e fc- 
ccrecS.'s Viah'e.'e and n-ct me-ahy pe.'sc na’ wai- 
fa-e. State hs tne rght to h-.erfe-s h rnem'dueTs 
Pe for pub-'c inte.'St It s cp.ccsed to censa'sed 
autho.nty. Libe-a-sm is m-c'e ccncem.ed wnp. the 
p.-ebre-ma cf coftca’ tc'da^ce c‘i r-d'/due i'ta- 
S.-5 and (h tne f:m cf state w^.e-e ceTjCcrecv- s 
ccn-ce-med about the preb'ems of erja'ty. scca^ 
cchsfen a.nd we’da-'e pot cy Lcera smi s fc-uno 
to be the ccm.binaScn c: P.e dee m' Oemomsry 
end tn.cY.dua:sm. I: rspacts cem.ocrato des 
Uberafs-n dcs rot te’emte aufontanssm. m'j-- 
amfry. c cteto.-sdp and sccaTsm, whe = remdua's 
perso-nathy is seerfeed m S.e name o' see a’ wa_- 
f='= Ube'a'ism sSesss the: Pe r.c.vdue' w. . 
buy Ms am, fuhura. It anvsacs ccnsth.-t:.-a: 
cm/emment whh the icea s o' to =.'a-.rs. s=a. = - 
a-n Ho.'.a'.ar it desnet g- 

roce soda' watfa'a 'Wn-'e aaadmg stat^^^t^ 

esumdo cchectve v,e'd.'e Abe.a a . r. sss to 
estabnsK a harmony between ddmdua’ ^cm 
cf hs pe.-sena ry and soea 
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vMare. fn modem times liberalism and democ- 
racy are synthesised, the former calling for liberty 
and the later for equality. 

Today the liberalism aims at the establish- 
ment of a Liberal society based on the principles 
of secularism liberty, equality, trafemity. rights and 
justice. It wants to establish a limited liberal demo- 
, cratic states with representative institutions based 
' on the consent of the people 

Socialism 

Socialism centered on the idea of a com- 
munity in which the means of production (land, 
actories, capital) are collectively owned and in 
vhich production is democratically planned and 
xinlrotled for the benefit of all. Socialist ideas were 
Jeveloped mainly during the 19!h and 20lh cenfu- 
ies, Blane, a reformer and scholar gave reformist 
socialist ideas and supported the economic prin- 
ciple, 'from each according to (heir ability and to 
each according to his work. He addressed to (he 
working class and appealed to them for the over- 
throw of the capitalist system and its replacement 
with the socialist system As against this tevolu- 
lionary philosophy various brands of evolutionary 
socialist ideas developed in the Emopean vrotld 
The most importenl trends v/hich emerged are 
V German social democracy (revisionism), English 
parliamentary socialism. French syndicalism En- 
glish fabianism and Guild Socialism Hence so- 
cialism IS a broad concep! and it does not have a 
precise defmstion. Socialism is ol many kinds and 
these are descnbed below 

State Socialism State socialism is syn- 
onymous with collectivism Here the state is all 
povrerfuli, 11 is regarded as an end in itself, in this 
form of socialism all powers are concentrated ei- 
ther in one man or m one institution Sometimes 
one man may dominate the entire political scheme 
It accepts other pnnaples of sodalism. It is a ne- 
gation of democracy 

Fabianism . It believes in establishment of 
socialism through evolutionary method It aims at 
the promotiorr of the genera! welfare of sodety 
though peaceful and democratic methods 


Progress is, therefore, very slow. Fabianism- wa: 
for the first time organised m Great Briffan to 
vratds the last part of the 19th century. A group 6 
intellectual like G.B.Shaw, Grohom Wallas, Annii 
Besanl, Sidney and, G.B.H. Cole elc. formed thi 
Fabian Society in Great Britain. Fabianism justi 
lied socialism from economic, jnora! and persona 
grounds. It believes in the improvement of thr 
conditions of the laboures of the society. The] 
advocated that the rent should be paid for (hr 
utilisation of the land, advocated the transfer o 
industrial capital to the community as far as pos- 
sible and attacked the monopoly of industrial capi- 
tal. On the whole, fabianism advocated the elimi- 
nation of social injustice, They believed in the diff 
nity ol labour. 

Syndicalism : While fabianism is known as 
Brilish socialism. Syndicalism is known as French 
socialism, Onginaily the word 'Syndicate* meani 
trade uton in the French language. Thus, Syndi- 
calism theory aims at a revolutionary organisation 
of trade unions against the capitalistic system ot 
production. Syndicalism advocates that produc- 
tion should be conlrolled by trade unions. It gives 
emphasis on labour, represents a revolutionary 
trade movements. Syndalism in fact, means trade 
unionism 

The slates is to function through syndicalist 
organisations Syndicalists criticise that the state 
IS a capitalist inslilution. But they do not viant the 
complete abolition of the state. The aim of the 
Sydicalisis is to give the labour due recognition It 
is anli-democralic and anti-individuatistic, believes 
in revolutionary and violent means. Syndicalists 
resort to violence, strike, boycott and other 
pressunes. It vehemenlly criticise the selfishness 
of the capitalists. It has some influence over Great 
Bntain and other European countries in (he begin- 
ning but it has ceased to be a powerful source in 
recent times. 

Guild socialism : Guild Socialism is one of 
the distinguished kinds of socialism, it has its birth 
m Great Brilian, It is termed as the intellectual 
child of English Fabianism and French sydicatism, 
U advocates the establishment of guilds for the 
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emancipation of workers. A guild is an autono- 
mous organisation in industry. If wants to follow 
wage system and suggests to form self-govern- 
ment by workers in industries. These guilds should 
be managed in democratic ways. Their working is 
supervised by the National Quids. It attacks the 
unnecessary state-interference and avoids extrem- 
ism of syndicalism. Transfer of ownership of the 
means of production and distribution is given to 
the state in this system. Writers like Arthur, Jo- 
seph and Penty are considered -as the founding- 
father of Guild Socialism. G.H. Cole had given if a 
systematic and integrated approach. He is the 
leading advocate of Guild Socialism. 

■Democratic Socialism : Democracy and 
Socialism seem to be antithetical. While democ- 
racy lays emphaiss on individual, socialism puts 
imphasis on society. In the 20th centgury an at- 
tempt was made to combine democracy and so- 
cialism. This experiment first started in India. The 
Government of India aims to achieve democratic 
socialism. Democratic Socialisin stands for the 
achievement of socialism though democratic 
means This phrase has become a catch word of 
Indian National Congrese after its Bhubaneswar 
session in 1964. India is now experimenting demo- 
cratic socialism. Democratic socialism opposes 
selfish individualism. It gives emphasis on co-op- 
eration instead of competition. It upholds both the 
tights of the people as well as the state, it advo- 
cates the limited states control over production, it 
upholds the principles of equality and social jus- 
tice- It is a halfway between democracy and so- 
cialism. Which includes some features of 
Gandhianism and Marxism. It is still in experi- 
mental stage. 

Communism ; Communism is an extreme 
from of revolutionary socialism. Karl Marx's revo- 
lutionary philosophy is known as Communism. It 
is also known al 'Scientific socialism". It believes 
iu materialistic interpretation of history and theory 
of class-war. For comunism matlerdeddes all events 
in society. The society is divided into two classes, 
namely, the rich and the poor. The state is an 
instrument of class exploitation. It perpetuates the 


interest of the rich in the society. Thus in a perfect 
society the state should be abolished. Commu- 
nism removes the defect of evolutionary social- 
ism, No social change is possible vrithout 
revoulation and violence. Individual is not allowed 
to have freedom in a communistic society. Com- 
munism is a hope to the v/orkers. It aims at an 
egalitarian and classless society. 

All of the above mentioned philosophies 
except Communism/Marxism may be termed as 
"Evolutionary Socialism". The main contention of 
evolutionary methods are democratic reforms and 
parliamentary institutions; progressive legislation, 
nationalisation and progressive taxation by the 
state; the economic stgruggle of the working class 
trade unions and by capturing political power by 
elections. Evolutionary Socialism accepts the 
Marxian critique of capitalism to some extent but 
does not agree with the Marxian theory of revolu- 
tion for the overthrow of the capitalism. It has faith 
in the capacity of the states to bring socialism 
through gradual reforms. 

Marxism 

Marxism is a dialectical theory of human 
progress and provides a theory of social change 
and a scientific philosophy which helps in under- 
standing the taw of social development It also 
provides the revolutionary programme for the 
emancipation of the exploited class and suggests 
revolutionary methods for changing the present 
society. It wants to establish society on a rational 
basis, a society in which man shall not be ex- 
ploited by man. It aims at a society in which all 
will live in peace, harmony and comfort en)oy true 
freedon and liberty and will have the full opportu- 
nity to develop their potentialities and personality 
In fact this society - the Marxist call it the Com- 
munist society - shall be a classless and stateless 
society. 

The Marxian philosophy came into being as 
a reaction to the failing of liberal ideology and the 
evils which were perpetuated by capitalism Marx- 
ism challenged the whole liberal system which 
was based on private property, market model of 
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society, unbridled individualism and capitalist 
mode! of production. Marxism is not only revolt 
against the capitalist system but also a sound al- 
ternative to that system. Capitalism, its exploited 
socio-economic sysfgem, private property, inequal- 
ity and exploitation were condemned by many 
socialists before Marx. Earlier, the utopian social- 
ists like Thomas More.Fourier, Robert Owen, Saint 
Simon etc had also denounced capitalism in their 
philosophy. But they could never provide the 
means of ending capitalism or provide on 
uUemative sound system, it was Karl Marx who 
v/ith his intellectual treatises and active struggle 
provided bolh the means to wipe out capitalism 
and an alternative system for it. Today Marxism 
has been greatly enriched no! only by the redis- 
covery of the old texts written by Karl Marx but his 
contemporary Engles. The contribution of other 
thinkers and revolurionaries of the Marxist model 
are F. Mehring K. Kautsky, G,.Plekanov, V.l, Lenin, 
R. Luxemburg, L.Trotsky, N.Bukharin, J.V.Stalin 
and Mao-Tse-Tung, 

The main principles of Marxian philosophy 
are as follows; 

1. Dialectical Materialism ; It implies the pro- 
:ess through vrhich development or growth 
akes place and the basic principle of develop- 
ment Karl Marx adopted this dialectical pro- 
cess from the philosophy of Hegel, 
tateriaiistic Interpretation of history or His- 
torical Materialism : For Marx the determin- 
ing factor of the development of history is the 
productive force. The matenal or the economic 
factor is marnly responsible for all historical 
changes. Marx interpreted all historical events 
by menas of materialistic interpretalion of his- 
tory. According to him all political institutions, 
social systems, trade, industry, art a craft, cus- 
toms a practices, religions and every aspects 
of life of any country of any age are determined 
by the materia! conditions prevailing there, 
fheory of class struggle : According to Marx 
in every society in every age there exists two 
conf!ecti.ng economic classes. The economi- 
cally strong class has a tendency to exploit the 


poorer class. History gives the knowledge that 
these tv/o classes constantly clash to possess 
economic and political pov/er. This class con- 
tinues even today. Society today is divided into 
tvro distinct groups -capitalists and working 
class fighting a fomtal battle with all their pov/- 
ers. Marx concluded that the result of the 
organised struggle of the working class against 
the capitalists would be the victory of (he work- 
ing class, end of capitalism and establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It will be 
the rule of the vrorking class. This class will 
concentrate all its power and crush the rem- 
nants of cpailalism, it will be the rule of one 
class only. 

4. Theory of surplus value : The theory of sur- 
plus value has been explained by Marx in his 
book 'Das Kapital’. He explained to show that 
how the capitalists exploit the labour. The capi- 
talists do not give just wages to the workers, 
They pay according to their will and monopolise 
the profit. According to Maw the actual value 
of a commodity is determined by the cost of 
labour. But the marreet value of the comodity 
is ligher. Thus the difference between the ac- 
tual price and the market price of a commodity 
is the profit monopolised by the capitlists. Marx 
calls this surplus money, monopolised by the 
capitalists as ’Surplus Value". Hence the sur- 
plus value is the difference between the value 
of the v/ages which a labour produces and 
vrhich he actually receives. 

In the synthesised way it may be said that 
the Marxism aims at the establishment of a ’Class- 
less’ and ’Staleless Society", a real socialist soci- 
ety. The two basic ingredients in the Marxist theory 
to achieve its objectives and aims are ‘Class 
struggle’ and the 'Revolution". 

Facism 

The 201h century saw the emergence of the 
most heinous, anti-democratic, anti-humaintarian, 
reacfonaiy and counter revolutionary form of dic- 
tatorship, knovm as Farcism. Fascism is a kind of 
dictatorship but all dictatorships are not fascist. 
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ircism is a blood stained theory and it is hated 
d feared by people throughout the world. 

The term fascism has been derived from 
; Italian world 'fascio' (a bundle of rod?) which 
plies unity, discipline and strength ■ Generally 
eaking, fascism is the term which apfflids to the 
jimes of Mussolini and Hitler which were estab- 
hed in 1922 and 1933 in Italy and Germany 
spectively. Agressive nationalist, undemocratic, 
mmunal, anti-communist regimes, movements 
id parties are usually called farcists. Fascism is 
■eactionary and counter-revolutionary theory and 
object is to safeguard the crisis-ridden capital- 
. socio-economic and. political order. It is op- 
ised to democracy, human right, socialism and 
iy kind of revolutionary change. Mussolini was 
e father of farist doctrine. 

Facists were opportunits and they adopted 
those principles which appeared popular and 
landoned those which were unpopular. It was 
e tnain reason why fascism secured support from 
flerent classes and groups. Fascism was sup- 
'rted by military class because it stood for disci- 
ne. Wealthy industrialists supported it because 
5y were afraid of the Bolsheviks. The lower 
ddle class also supported fascism because they 
^ jeatous of big business. Even the psychopaths 
d criminals supported them because they could 
>0 use lhar talent Thus fasdsm was a theory which 
rt across various social and economic groups. 
Fascism is anti-intelectualism or irrational- 
that means reason cannot give a satisfactory 
^’«er to the problems of the universe. Fascism 
“Sumes that masses of men are irrational and 
are guided by impluse and instinct'and not 
=ason. The politicians need not appeal to the 
•^on of masses and since man one emotional 
^ force and coercion should be used as a su- 
method of politics. This belief naturally led 
fascists to believe in the Theory of Elite. 
Fascism is acUon-oriented and it has no faith 
' theory but in action. Mussolini siad ’ My 
fogramme is action and not talk*. Fascists are 
- 2 'ist not theorists. They glorified war. For them 
is the sign of good health of the state. 


Mussolini said ’ War is to man what maternity is 
to woman'. Fascists believed that nation has a 
personality and will of its ov/n apart from that of 
individuals. Individuals have their meaning only in 
the context of nation. Individual Is a mere abstrac- 
tion when separated from nation. The mass me- 
dia like press, periodicals and radio should be 
used, to engrave the glorification of nation on the 
minds of the people. State is on end in itself. Like 
Idealists, the Fascists consider state is prior to 
the individual. Individual can be sacrified at the 
altar of the state. In case of conflict behveen the 
interest of the state and that of the individual, the 
priority shall be given to the interest of the state. 
Individuals are just like cells In the body. As cell 
has no importance outside the body similarly indi- 
vidual has no importance outside the society. 

Fascists did not believe in equality. Mussolini 
used to say that Italians are the pure race and 
this elite race has a right to rule over the others 
On the basis of racial superiority, Mussolini justi- 
fied his policy of expansion of Italy. Mussolini be- 
lieved in imperialism. He wanted to militarise the 
whole nation. He encouraged Italian women to 
produce as many children as they could so that 
sufficient fodder may be available for cannons- 
fascists consider violence as a virture. they use 
violence not only in home affairs but also in inter- 
national affairs. Fascists believed in the theory of 
corporate state and applied it to the organisation 
and controlled association of capital and labour 
Each association will have monopoly in its trade 
or occupation. The state v/ould be the arbiter to 
decide the disputes betv/een the capital and labour 

Fascism is against individual freedom For 
fascists. Liberty is not a right but a duty. Individual 
freedom lies in the obedience of the state In- 
stead of traditional slogan of bberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, the Fascists raise the slogan of 'Re- 
sponsibility, Discipline and Hierarchy’ Fascists are 
anti-democratic and they opposed the theory of 
majority rule. 

Democracy 

Throughout history the definition of democracy 
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and the best moans bl giving it a political effect 
have been disputed. It is generally believed, the 
rule by majotily pcoplo rather than a single or 
niinoiity person. J.J. Rousseau for the Tirsl time 
argued lor democracy and he was giving more 
priority to direct democracy. However, with the 
passage of time western nations gave priority to 
'liberal democracy' by giving freedom of the press, 
elections are tegular and free, opposition parties 
can campaign against the government, constitu- 
tion at the appox, women suffrage were allowed. 
Gradually 'dcmocrotic' ideals extended from politi- 
co! sphere to economic, involving eilher public 
ownership or at least a minimum slnndard to liv- 
ing lor all, America is the oldest democracy and 
India is ttic largest democracy in the world But 
Iho most striking feature of present day democ- 
racy is not a single stale is following the 'set pro- 
cess' of democratic ideals. They are moulding or 
rc-moulding according to their requirement of gov- 
cttionco. That's why perhaps, il is said, democ- 
racy is a cap which is fit to everybody’s head 


Capitalism 

Capitalism is an economic system in which 
the greater pad of the means of production and 
distribution are owned by private individuals or 
inslilulions run for profif. There is competition and 
a free market, in which prices & consumer ;deci- 
sions determine the allocation of resources. More 
specifically, capilaiism is used to refer to the com- 
bination of polilical arrangomonls and social life 
associated wilh tliis economic pattern in modern 
industrialise^ countries, specialty in the West. 
DcvcIopmonTof capitalism traced ttirough agrar- 
ian capitalism, commercial capitalism, Industrial 
capitalism and financial capilaiism. In Iho 201h 
century, capitalism created a vast transformation 
m credit, manufacturing and distribution system 
around the world. This effect drastically ctianged 
the social and cultural aspects of the world. Every 
capitotist economy exibit a public sector of indus- 
tries which are slate owned or controlled and some 
attempt at national planning, nu 



The Structure, Composition 
and Formation of Earth 

The Lflhosphcr ; Lidiosphcie refers to the 
strong and ngd portions of the earth Including the 
solid crust and upper mantle m wtiich different 
forms of l.nndfoims are found Beneath the litlros- 
pltrro lies the asthenosphero, wliich is a weak 
nnd soft t.ayot 

Internal Sturcturc of the Earth ; The earth 
is a'mosi a spherient body, made up el conccnlnc 
rones The most important zones include 

The Crust : The outer layer of the earllr is 
knmsn cs the crust. Its thickness ranges from 16 
to -10 km The crust is thicker boneatti the conti- 
nents th.nn t'cncatli tlic oceans 

The crust is made up of hvo layers, an upper 
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lighter layer called Ihc Sial (Silicate-^AIuminium) 
and a lower denser layer called Sima (Silicate -• 
Magnesium). The average density of tlio carfti's i 
surface is less Itian 3 gm/c.c The inner part of ' 
lilhosplioro is partly molten. 

The Mantle : Below tlio crust of tho earth is i 
a tlrick layer called manllo. This layer extends 
upto a depth of 2900 km, The mantic consists 
predominanlly of solid rock made up of silicates 
of magnesium and iron and displays plastic prop- l 
ertics ' > 

The Core ; Beyond a depth of 2900 km. ; 
lies tho core of the cnitli, Tliis is made up of . 
dense material consisting of iron and nickel. This , 
metallic core of the earth has an overage density • 
of 11 gm.te c. This coin of the earth is believed to 
bo a reason for tho earth's magnetism. ' 
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The physical stale of matter in the earth's 
iterior is very different from that on the surface of 
le earth. Temperature increases at an average 
ate of fC for every 32 metres of depth below the 
arth's surface. The temperature at the centre of 
le earth may be around 2000'’c. The pressure is 
0 high but even at this temperature the metals in 
le core remain solid and rigid. 

Mohorovicic Discontinuity : The line of 
epralion between the mantle and the crust is 
nown as the Mohorovicic discontinuity. 

Gutenberg-Wiechert Discontinuity : The 
ne of separation between the mantle and the 
ore is called Gutenberg - Wiechert discontinulity. 

Continental Drift : The theory of continen- 
3l drift expounded by Alfred Wegener in 1915, 
olds that portions of the original continent which 
omprised the entire landmass of the world un- 
erwent a series of horizonal displacement before 
le present continents were formed. According to 
lis theory, about 280 million years ago, the en- 
fe landmass formed one super continent, called 
'angea. 

Plate Tectonics : Tectonics means the 
Ivdy of rock stmctures involved in the earth move- 
lent, Plate tectonics deals with the movement of 
lates which comprise the lithosphere of the earth, 
lelow the surface the solid upper crust consists 
f plates of large size which are in constant mo- 
on - horizontal and vertical - and relative to one 
‘oother. Major collision between plates lead to 
le occurance of earthquakes .in historical period 
'nd changes in the shapes of the continents and 
loeans in geological periods. 

Materials of the Earth's Crust (Rock and 
I'inerals) : Rocks are made up of individual sub- 
tances which are called minerals and found 
mostly in solid state. Each mineral usually con- 
oins hvo or more simple substances called ele- 
nsnls, of which the whole earth is made. 

classification of rocks 

_ The caistal rocks are classified on the basis 
I' nrode of formation, physical and chemical 
'foperties. location etc. On the basis of mode of 


formation the rocks are divided into three catego- 
ries (i) Igneous rocks (ii) Sedimentary rocks (iii) 
Metamorphic rocks. 

Igneous rocks: These rocks are formed due 
to cooling, solidification and cristallisation of mol- 
ten earth materials known as magma. They are 
also called parent or primary rocks. Igneous rocks 
are roughly hard rocks and water percolates with 
great difficulty. They are granular or crystalline 
rocks but variations exist in the size, form and 
texture of grains. They do not have strata and are 
less affected by chemical weathering. They dont 
contain fossils. The number of joints increases 
upwards. They are mostly associated with volca- 
nic activity. They are classified on several grounds 
as mentioned below— 

(a) on the basis of silica content 

(i) Acidic Igneous rocks have more silica e.g. 
granites 

(ii) Basic Igneous rocks have less silica e g. gabbro 

(b) On the basis of chemistry and mineralogi- 
cal composition 

(i) Felsic Igneous rock (felspar is dominant) 

(ii) Mafic Igneous rock (magnesium and ferrous 
is dominant) 

(iii) Ultra mafic Igneous rock (peridotite and dun- 
ile is dominant). 

(c) On the mode of occurance 

(i) Intrusive Igneous rocks— They are cooled 
and solidified below the surface of the earth 
They are further divided into plutonic and hy- 
pabyssal igneous rocks plutonic rocks cool 
deep beneath the earth e.g granite Hypabys- 
sal rocks cool just beneath the earth surface 
e.g. batholith. Laccolith, phacolith, Lapolith 
sills, dykes, etc 

(ii) Exlnjsive igneous rocks are formed due to 
cooling and solidification of hot and molten 
lava at the earth's surface e g basalt, gab- 
bro, obsidian 

Sedimentary rocks ; These rocks are 
formed due to aggregation and compaction of sedi- 
ments. These rocks contain fossils of plants and 
animals. They cover 75 percent of surface area of 
the globe. However they form only 5 percent of 
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and the best means of giving it a political effect 
have been disputed. U is generally believed, the 
rule by majority people rather than a single or 
minority person. J.J. Rousseau' for the first lime 
argued for democracy and he was giving more 
priority to direct democracy. Hov/ever, with the 
passage of time v/estem nations gave priority to 
'liberal democracy' by giving freedom of the press, 
elections are regular and free, opposition parties 
can ca.iipaign against the government, constitu- 
tion at the appex, vromen suffrage were allov/ed. 
Gradually 'democratic' ideals extended from politi- 
cal sphere to economic, involving either public 
ovmership or at (east a minimum standard fo liv- 
ing for all. America is the oldest democracy and 
India is the largest democracy in the world. But 
the most striking feature of present day democ- 
racy is not a single slate is following the 'set pro- 
cess' of democratic ideals They are moulding or 
re-moulding according to their requirement of gov- 
ernance. That's why perhaps, it is said, democ- 
racy is a cap which is fit to everybody's head. 


Capitalism 

Capitalism is an economic system in whicf 
the greater part of the means of production anc 
distribution are owned by private individuals oi 
institutions run for profit. There is competition ar- 
a free market, in which prices & consumer ;dec 
sions determine the allocation of resources. Moi 
specifically, capitalism is used to refer to the con 
bination of political arrangements and social li' 
associated with this economic pattern in model 
induslrialise{i countries, specially in the Wes 
Development of capitalism traced through agra 
lan capitalism, commercial capitalism, industri 
capitalism and financial capitalism. In the 20 
centuiy, capitalism created a vast transformatic 
in credit, manufacturing and distribution syste 
around the world. This effect drastically changr 
the social and cultural aspects of the world. Eve 
capitalist economy exibit a public sector of indu 
tnes which are state owned or controlled and sorr 
attempt at national planning, nc 



The Structure, Composition 
and Formation of Earth 

The Lithosphcr ; Lithosphere refers to the 
Strong and rigid portions of the earth including Ihe 
solid crust and upper manlle in vrhich different 
forms of tandforms are found. Beneath the lithos- 
phere lies the asthenosphere. which is a weak 
and soli layer 

Internal Sturcture of the Earth ; The earth 
is almost a spherical body, made up of concentnc 
zones The most important zones include ■ 

The Crust ; The outer layer of the earth is 
kno'wn as the crust. Us thickness ranges from 16 
to 40 km. The crust is thicker beneath the conti- 
n-onts than beneath the oceans 

The crust is made up of two layers; an upper 
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lighter layer called the Sial (Silicate-i-Aluminiun 
and a lower denser layer called Sima (Silicate 
Magnesium). The average density of the earth 
surface is less than 3 gmfc.c. The inner part ( 
lithosphere is partly molten 

The Manlle : Below the crust of the earth 
a thick layer called manlle. This layer extend 
uplo a depth of 2900 km. The manlle consist 
predominantly of solid rock made up of silicate 
of magnesium and iron and displays plastic proi 
erties. 

The Core ; Beyond a depth of 2900 kr 
lies Ihe core of the earth. This is made up’i 
dense material consisting of iron and nickel. Th 
melallic core of the earth has an average densf 
of 11 gm/c.c. This core of the earth is believed l 
be a reason for the earth's magnetism 
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such as bfock mountains (horsts), rift valleys etc. 
A rift valley is a long, relatively narrov/ depression 
‘ormed by the sinking of a block of land bshveen 
•VO more or less parallel faults. Examples ; East 
-frican rift valley, Narmada and Tapti valleys. 

2. Exogenetic forces ; They are also called 
denudational or destructional forces. These forces 
aftsct weathering, erosion and deposilional activi- 
ties They also affect the planation processes. The 
erosional process is affected by running water. 
ground v/ater, glaciers, sea waves etc. These pro- 
cesses form erosional and depositional la.nd forms. 
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pelean type, visirrius type. 

(ii) Fissure eruption or quiet e.Tjpi'on type e g. Ie-/a 
flow or flood, mud flow and fumaroiss. 


Topography produced by 
volcanoes 


Volcano 

A volcano is a vent or opening usually dr- 
cufer in form through v/hich heated materials con- 
sisting of gases, v/ater, liquid lava and fragments 
of racks are ejected from the highly heated inte- 
nor to the surface of the earth. 

Volcanic eruptions are closely associated 
wfth several interconnected processes such as (i) 
'S gradual increase in temperature v/ith increas- 
'"9 depth at a rate of rc per 32m due to heat 
generated by degeneration of radioactive elements 
jn-side the earth, (ii) origin of magma because of 
OiVsring of melting point caused by reduction in 
P'Sssure of overlying rocks (iii) origin of gases 
end v/ater vapour due to heating of v/ater (iv) as- 
^ '^ct of magma due to pressure from gases and 
^ 'rapour (v) occurence of volcanic eruption. These 
i ^'"yp^ods are closely associated v/ith plate bound- 
i Volcanoes are classified under different 
, schemes. 

, Classification on the basis of periodicity of 

eruptions. 

I volcano e.g. Etna, stromboli, pinatubo 
. 6!c. 

i ^dsmant volcano e.g. visuvious, barren island 
; ^°'d2no (Andamans) 

I " volcano e.g. where no indication of fu- 
■ 2 Sfuption is estimated. 

I ' , ^^sification on the basis of the mode of 
«diption. 

i ^-nua! eruption type or explosive type e.g. 

^ type, strombolian type, volcanian type. 


’ (i) Cinder or Ash cone: They are of low height 

' and are formed of volcanic dust, ashes and 
‘ pyroclastic matter. Its formation takes place 
due to accumulation of finer particles around 
the volcanoes vent 

(it) Composite cones: They are formed due to 
the accumulation of different layers of vari- 
ous volcanic materials. 

(iii) Parasite cones : V'/hen lava comes out of 
the minor pipes coming out of the main cen- 
tral pipe, parasite cones are formed. 

(iv) Basic lava cone : It has less quantity of silica 
in its Im/a. 

(v) Acidic lava cone; It has rromsTca in riste/a 

(vi) Lava domes ; These are formed due to ac- 
cumulation of solidified lavas around the vol- 
canic vents. 

(vii) Lava plugs : They are formed due to plug- 
ging of volcanic pipes and venls when vol- 
cano becomes extinct 

(viii) Craters ; The depression formed at the 
mouth of 3 volcanic vent is called a water 
VVnen it is filled with v/a!er it becomes a cra- 
ter lake' e.g. lake lonar in Mah3.'’a3htra 

(ix) Calderas ; Generally enlarged form of cra- 
ters is called caldera. It is formed due to sub- 
sidence of a crater. 

(x) Geysers : They are intermittent hot springs 
that from time to time spout steam and hoi 
water from their craters. 

(xi) Fumaroles : It is a vent through which there 
is emission of gases and v/eler vapour 

Distribution : Volcanoes ere unevenly ds- 
tributed over the earth and vast areas have no 
active volcanoes at all There are no vo'canoes in 
Australia. In Asia, they are largely concentrated in 
Circum-pacific region and Africa has a few of (hem 
Thus, the Pecitic Belt is truly kno.vn as the 'nng 
of fire* because of the largest number of actr/e 
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ths volume of 'eerth's crust They contain several 
layers or strata but these are seldom crystalline 
rocks. They are not found in massive form. They 
are seldom found in original and horizontal man- 
ner. They may be well consolidated, poorly con- 
solidated and even unconsolidated. They are 
characterised by different size of joints. Most sedi- 
mentary rocks are porous and permeable. They 
are classified under different schemes. 

On the basis of nature of sediments 

(a) Mechanically formed or ciasfc rocks eg sand- 
stones. congtomera'Bs, day rock, shale, loess. 

(b) Chemically formed sedimentaiy rocks e.g gyp- 
sum, salt rock. 

(c) Organically formed sedimentary rocks e.g 
limestone, Dolomites, coal, peats etc 

On the basis of transporting agents 

(i) Argillaceous or Aqueous rocks 

(a) Marine rocks (b) Lacuslnne rocks 
(c) Riverine rocks 

(ii) Aeolian rocks e.g Loess 

(iii) Glacial sedimentary rocks e g till, morains 

Metamorphic rocks ; Metamorphic rock 
idergo complete alteration in the appearance of 
e-exislmg rocks due lo change m mineral com- 
jsition and texture through temperature and pres- 
jre changes They are classified as mentioned 
5low 

Contact Of thermal metamorphism Here meta- 
morphism occurs when the mineral composi- 
tion of the sunoundmg rocks is changed due 
to intense heat eg limestone is changed to 
marble 

. Regional or Dynamic metamorphism Here 
pressure plays an important role so that rocks 
are altered m their forms in an extensive area. 

By the above said processes clay may be 
letamorphosed into slate, limestone into marble, 
andstone into quartzite, granite into gneiss, shale 
ito schist, and coal into graphite 

Earth Movements 

The foross v.tKh ew esth's movement 
m involved in the creation, deslruction, recreation 


and maintenance of geomaterials and varioi 
types of relief features of varying magnitudes. C 
the basis of origin these forces are divided into i 
Endogenetic forces and (ii) Exogenetic force 
White endogenetic forces create relief features c 
the earth’s surface, the exogenetic forces throuc 
their erosiona! and depositional activities destrr 
them and help m the ptanation process, 

Endogenetic forces 

These forces are divided into sudden foro 
and diastrophic forces 

(a) Sudden forces . Events like earthquake ai 
volcanic eruption occur suddenly and the i 
sultani forces work very quickly They are con- 
structive forces as they create cones, lakes, 
plateaus, lava plains etc. 

(b) Diastrophic forces : They include both vertical ; 

and horizontal movements. j 

(i) Vertical movement . They include emer- ' 
gence and subsidence of land masses, Emer- . 
gence may occur due to upliftment of whole con- - 
tinent or part there of or upliftment of coastal land . 
of the continents Submergence may occur when - 
the land near the sea coast is moved downv/ard 
or IS subsided below sea level. 

(li) Honzontal movement : These forces v/ork . 
into two ways (i) In opposite direction - This in- , 
eludes tensional or divergent forces which create 
faults, aipture, fracture, cracks etc. (ii) Towards 
each other- this includes compressional or con- , 
vergenl forces v/hich create folding, warping etc. 

Folding : It is the process whereby the rock , 
strata are bent into a series of arches (anticlines), 
and loughs (syncline) as a result of horizontal earth , 
movements which cause compression within the' 
crust The anticlines of the folds generally form 
the mountains and the adjacent synclines form 
the valleys. Most of the mountain ranges of the 
world consist of foid mountains. For example - the 
Alps, the Andes, the Rockies and the Himalayas. 

Faulting ; It is the process by which the 
tensional earth movements under the effect of 
considerable pressure create a fracture in the 
earth’s crust, Faulting gives rise to relief features 
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jroups and systems. 

Mountains are classified under various 
ichemes which are mentioned below : 

I. On the basis of location 

i) Continental mountains 

(a) Coastal mountains e.g. Alpine mountain 
chain, applachian, rockies, eastern and 
western ghats etc. 

(b) Inland mountains e.g. oral, vosges, 
blackforest, himalayas, aravallis etc. 

ii) Oceanic mountains e.g. mauna kea volcanic 
mountain of hawaii islands, Antilean mountain.' 

!■ On the basis of mode or origin 

(i) Tectonic mountains 

{3) Folded mountsins .‘These mountains 
lave originated due to compressional tectonic 
wees and have been thrown up to form fold moun- 
iains e.g. Himalayas, Andes, Alps etc. 

(bj Block mountains : They are originated 
iy (ensile forces leading to formation of rift val- 
ays. They are also called horst mountains e.g. 
black forest, vosges, vindhya, satpura, sierra 
aavada etc. 

(cl Dome mountains : they are originated 
by magmatic intrusions and upwarping of crustal 
ivrface e.g. lava domes, botholith domes etc. 

(d) Mountain of accumulation : They are 
^inated by accumulation of volcanic material 
•§• cinder cones, composite cones etc. 

(ii) Circum erosionat or Relict mountan e.g. 
Vindhyachal ranges, Aravallis, Satpura, east- 
fim and western ghats Nilgiris, Parasnalh, 
*5imar, Rajmahal. 

On the basis of period of origin 
I Pre-cambrian mountain e.g. laurentian moun- 

fein, algoman mountains, kilarnean mountains 
etc. 

‘b) Caledonian mountains e.g. Applachian Scan- 
let ^'■svallis, Satpura, Mahadeo etc. 

I creynean mountains e.g. Vosges, black for- 
L.^*’'^®bscan mountain, Altai, Tien Shan etc. 

I lupine mountains : They were formed during 
j wtiaiy period e.g. Rockies, Andes, Alps, 
Atlas etc. 
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Important Lines on the M ap 

1. (sopleth : A line drawn on the map along wh.ich 
the value of a particular phenomenon is uni- 
form. Isobar, Isohyets are examples of isopleth. 

2. isonomal : Any line representing continu- 
ous value on maps. 

3. Isotherms : Imaginary lines passing through 
places of same mean temperature 

4. Isobars ; Lines of equal pressure. 

5. Isobaths ; Lines of equal depth in the sea. 

6. Isobronts : Lines joining places experienc- 
ing thunderstorm at the same time. 

7. Isochrones : Lines joining places located 
at equal travel time from a common centre. 

8. Isogonals : Lines joining places v/ith the 
same magnetic declination. 

9. Isohalines : Places having equal salinity in 

I the ocean. 

10. Irymes : Lines of equal frost. 

11. Isohyet ; Lines passing through the places 
of same mean rainfall. 

12. Isohypse or Contour Lines : Lines joining 
places of equal elevation from datum plane 
(generally near sea level). 

13. Isonif ; Isopleth of amount of snow. 

14. Isophene ; Isopleth of seasonal phenom- 
enon for example flowering dates of plants 

15. Isopotential : Surface to which artesian wa- 

ter can rise. 

Landforms 


Fluvial landforms 


River valleys ; Due to erosional v;ork by 
running water of rivers, their sides are erodeo to 
form U-shaped or V-shaped valleys. The valleys 
are formed in the youthful stage capacity of a 
river. During mature stage of a river the valley is 
of U-shape because of greater deposion there is 
less erosive work and hence valleys become broad 
and are transformed into a U-shaped valley. ; 

Pot holes : The kettle like small depres- 
sions in the rocky beds of river valleys are called 
potholes. 

Plunge pools : Potholes of riiuch bigger 
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volcanoes 'along Ihe coasts of America and Asia 
arot36Shte>r?§jfetP!t§!and, Sicily and Japan are 
the biggest volcanlcbisiands in ihe v/orld Most of 
■Jbe. volcanoes in, thervvorid occur along linear belts 

s§8!i%yfe^9"Oi)6rriiol i 
fcnuG'.s aeloitisq ’Earthquake 


, K At),earthgu3He is a vibraton or oscillation of 
°thf suriac^ptfle^arth caused by a transient 
'’^;slufknc4%f’ ttie''e!astic or gravitational equilib- 
n -Mhojocte.aj or beneadi the surface. 

- • ■ ' ' — '"ronsity of energy re- 

^ . • . . ' ' -«Waf 

scaifijiif;*^,;^^ ^ - IS 

cafed focus which is muuv... ' le 
place on, Ihe ground surface vrhich is perpeuuicu- 
Jaridjt^eburie'difocus IS called epicentre' Seis- 
Imi^y/ayeslate.^ecorded by an mstrument called 
'seismograph' " 

... I. ,.Ear1hQual(es are classiteied on the basis of 

-Cu n Cl, 

.jCausative factors 

1. Natural earthquakes : They are caused 
nby endogenelic forces 

I (i). Volcanic earthquake ; They are caused due 
to volcanic eruptions eg Earthquakes 
caused by explosion of Krakatao volcano in 
fjj and Etna volcano m 1968 
„^ij) .Joctonic earthquake : They are caused due 
to dislocation of rock blocks dunng faulting 
in'! -tPO’ 19 J5 earthquake of California and 1923 
!o-< jvearlhguake of Sagami Bay, Japan eic 
ftii) fsostatic earthquake ; They are triggered 
r,K;);(Jue,to sudden distrubance in the isostatic 
balance at regional scale due lo imbalance in 
fc .S^ldSicai processes eg near active moun- 
j’tafl building zones, 

rfiyhP!.“lbbic earthquakes : These are deep fo- 
f . K;.;Cus earthquakes generally located between 
r;;;^•24Q !o 670 ktn deep 
!' ;,2. Man made earthquakes or artificial 
fjartbquakes ; They ere caused due to man made 
.szii'ji'jes like pumping water and mineral oil an- 
cMrground. blasting of rocks, nuclear explosion, 
storage of huge volume of water m reservoirs etc 


Examples of earthquake due to construction ( 
huge dams include Koyna earthquake of 1967 an 
Hoover dam earthquake of 1936. 

Tsunamis : These are seismic wave 
caused by the earthquakes travelling through se 
water They generate high sea waves and caus 
great loss of life and property e.g. m Papua Ne 
Guinea m July 1998 

Distribution : About 68% of at! the earti 
quakes are observed in Ihe vast region of tf 
Pac^ Ocean known as a "ring of fire' and 
closely linked with the region of crustal dtsloc 
tions and volcanic eruptions. Chile, Californi 
Alaska, Japan. Philippines, New Zealand cons 
tule the ring of fire. 

Around 21% of the earthquakes occur 
the Mid-Word mounlam bell extending parallel 
the equator from Mexico across Atlantic Ocea 
the Mediterranean sea from Alpine-Caucasi 
ranges lo Ihe Caspian, Himalayan mountains ai 
the adjoining bells The earthquakes in India a 
at present mainly confined to the Himalayan r 
gion and its foot hills They are also felt in tl 
Ganga velley There have been a number of vi 
lent earthquakes m India in historic b'mes, F 
example 

The Kutch Earthquake - 1819 
The Assam Earthquake - 1897 
The Bihar Earthquake - 1934 
The Kangra Earthquake - 1905 
The Assam Earthquake - 1950 
The Maharashtra Earthquake - 1993 

Mountains 

Types of Mountains : Mountains may ha 
several forms, A mountain ridge is a system 
long, narrow and high hills. A mountain range i: 
system of mountains and hills having seve 
ndges, peaks, summits and valleys. A mounh 
Cham consists of several parallel long and narn 
mountains of different periods. A mountain s] 
tern consists of different mountain ranges of 1 
same period. A mountain group consists of st 
era! unsystematic patterns of different mount! 
systems, Oordillsra consists of several mounts 
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holes.' Coalescene of closely spaced sink holes 
info one larger hole is called ‘swallow hole.' Fur- 
ther erosion leads to formation of depressions 
called 'dolines.' Extensive depression are called 
'uvala.' Most extensive depressions are called 
'poljes.' 

Sinking creek : When surface water disap- 
Spears through numerous sink holes located in a 
;line, a sinking creek' is formed. 

Blind valley ; It refers to the valley of that 
'surface stream which disappears in limestone for- 
hation through a solution hoie. 

Caves : These are formed due to corrassion 
of limestone by groundwater above the water table 
of the ground water. 

^ Ponores : The vertical pipe like chasms that 
'■connect the caves and swallow holes are called 
^iponores.' 

^Arid landforms 


General Landforms 

Plateau : Plateaus are extensive upland 
areas characterised by flat and rough lop surface 
and steep walls which rise above the neighbouring 
ground surface at least for 300 m. 

According to geographical situation the pla- 
teaus may be classified into: 

1. Intermontane plateaux e.g. Tibetan plateau, 
Bolivian plateau, Mexican plateau, Iranian pla- 
teau, Anatolian plateau, Columbian plateau etc 

2. Piedmont plateaux e.g Applachian plateau, 
Patagonian plateau etc. 

3. Continental plateaux e.g. Deccan plateau, 
Ranchi plateau, Shillong plateau, etc. 

4. Coastal plateaux e.g. Coromandel coastal up- 
land of India. 

On the basis of size and shape the plateaux 
are classified as (i) dome shaped plateau (e.g. 
Chotanagpur plateau) (ii) Dissected plateau (e.g. 


(ij Zeugen : In areas which have parallel lay- 
ers of hard and soft rocks, the lower soft portions 
we eroded fast and narrowed and the upper por- 
i^wnofhard rocks look like tables called 'zeugen.' 
ri.'l Mesa and Butte ; Mesa is a flat table like 
pndmass with a very resistant horizontal top layer 
very steep sides. Continued denudation 
j.'FOugh ages may reduce mesas in area so that 
become isolated flat topped hills called 
ffOiJttes'. 

Ventrifacts or Dreikanter : These are 
■,^^Wes, faceted by sandblasting and resemble 
{jip shape of Brazilian nuts, 
h)’! Siefs or longitudinal dunes : These are 
narrow ridges of sand lying parallel to the 
(i^i-weclion of the prevailing winds and resemble the 
pih of a saw. 

I Playa : Sometimes water collects in a de- 
pssion or a desert basin doesnot completely dis- 
fear and a temporary lake called 'playa lake' is 
td?fnied. 

3 , ^ajada : It is a deposilional feature made up 

material laid down by intermittent streams. 

' iih is erosional plain formed 

,5^* the base of the surrounding mountain scarps. 

; S'- r- 
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Deccan plateau) (iii) Step like plateau (e.g. Kaimur 
plateau) (iv) Flat topped plateau (e.g Tibet pla- 
teau) (v) Rejuvenated plateau (e.g. Patlands of 
Ranchi and Palamau, Missouri plateau). 

Plain : Plains can be defined as flat areas 
with low height. They may be above or below sea 
level e.g. coastal plains of Ne'herlands. 

The plains may be classified as under 

1. Formation of plain due to deposition of sedi- 
ments over submerged coastlands e.g 
coromanda! coastal plains. 

2. River deposited plains e.g. north Indian plains 

3. Peidmont alluvial plain e.g. Bhabar plain 

Aurora, Australis and Borealis 

The aurora is the beautiful and varied dis- 
play of lights seen at night in the regions of high 
laWude. The aurora, known as Aurora Borealis in 
the Northern Hemisphere and Aurora Australis in 
the Southern Hemisphere, occurs in the upper at- 
mosphere between 100 km and 300 km height 
The light occurs v;here charged particles 
from the solar wind enter the upper atmosphere. 
These particles are deflected by the earth's mag- 
netic field and -descend through the atmosphere 
towards both poles. 
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size are called plunge pools 

River meanders : I! refers to the bends of 
longitudinal courses of rivers. 

Oxbow lakes ; The lakes formed due to 
impounding of water in the abandoned meander 
loops are called oxbow or horse shoe lakes. 

Alluvial fans and cones ; They are aivrays 
formed at the base of foothills due to accumula- 
tion of materials because there is abrupt decrease 
of channel gradient here. 


Rouche mountonnees ; These are a 
metrical hillocks, mounds or hill having one 
smoothly moulded with gentle slope and the sf 
ened and craggy lee side. 

Kettles : They are depressions on 
outwash plains. 

Hummocks ; large kettles are dolled 
numerous low mounds called hummocks. 

Marine iandforms 


Natural Levees : The narrow belt of ridges 
of low height built by the deposition of sidiments 
. by the spill water of the stream on its either bank 
is called natural levee or nalural embankment. 
Delta ; They are classified into 

(i) arcuafe delta ; They are te an arc of a arete 
e.g. nile delta, mdus della, niger della elc, 

(ii) bird foot delta ; They resemble a birds fool 
e.g, mississippi della 

(iii) Estuarine delta : They are formed due to 
filling of estuaries of rivers e.g, narmada and 
Tapi. ob. hudson etc. 

Glacial Iandforms 

glacier which join the main glacial valley of much 
greater depth are called Hanging valley^ 

^ floor of 

recession of 

c rques sharpens the mountain divide These 
^ resembling saw-teelh are called 
3rB,e. . The gap formed due to cutting of head- 
v.als because of mlersection of two steep sided 
cirques IS called Lol'. A pyramidal peak foS 

Sm » is 


IfiRX' 


Cliff : Steep rocky coast rising almost v 
cafly above sea water is called sea cliff whic 
very precipitous with overhanging crest. 

Wave cut platform : Rockcut flat surfa 
in front of cliffs are called wave cut platforms 
Capes and bays : On exposed coasts, 
action of waves erodes the coast line irregul 
forming capes and bays. 

Caves : prolonged wave altack on the b 
of the cliff excavates holes in regions of local we 
ness called caves. 

Arch : when two caves approach one 
other from either side of a headland and un 
they from an 'arch'. 

Stack ; Further erosion by waves leads 
coiiapse of the arch. The seaward portion of i 
arch will remain as pillar of rock called 'stack'. 

Slump ; Further erosion will lead to fom 
ton of stump which is just visible above sea lev 
Geos and gloups ; A natural shaft whi 
pierces through a cave and forces water or spr 
out of the hole is called 'gloup' or 'blow hoi 
When continuous erosion leads to collapse of f 
roo of the cave, a long inlet or creek develo 
called geos.' 

Karst Iandforms 

9"I^Es and lapies ; The highly corr 
Sa arid rough surface of limestone tilhoiogy 
chraclensed by low ridges and pinnacles, narro 
aei s and numerous solution holes called va 
ousty as dint, grikes or lapies. 

tor A- ; Chemically active rainw. 

limestones and numerous sotutic 
are formed. Smaller holes are called ‘sir 
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energy at the rate of tvro calories per square per 
minute. 

Conduction : Transferor heat through mat- 
ter by molecular activily is called conduction. When 
tv/o bodies of unequal temperature are in contact 
with one another, there is a flov/ of energy from 
the warfner to the cooler body. This transfer of 
heat continues until both the bodies attain the 
same temperature or the contact is broken. 

Convection ; Transfer of heat by the move- 
ment of a mass or substance from one place to 
another is called convection. Convective motions 
ere possible only in liquids and gases. 

Radiation : It is the direct heating of a body 
or an object by the transmission of heat waves. 
This is the only mechanism in which heal can 
travel through the rela'Ve emptiness on space. 
Hence, the vast amount of energy coming to and 
leaving the earth are in (his form. Radiation from 
Ihe earth is called terrestrial radiation and it is in 
lha form of long waves. 

Heat Budget : The average temperature of 
Ihe earth remains rather constant It has been 
possible because of the balance between the 
smount of incoming solar radiation and amount of 
Terrestrial radiation returned to space. This bal- 
once of incoming and outgoing radiation has been 
termed the earth's heat budget 

Temperature Anomaly : Temperature var- 
ies even along the same parallel of latitude be- 
cause of the factors like altitude, land and water 
contrasts, prevailing v/inds and ocean currents. 
The difference between (he mean temperature of 
ony place and the mean temperature of its paral- 
lel is called (he Temperature Anomaly or Thermal 
Anomaly. It therefore, expresses deviation from 
the normal. 

Inversion of Temperature ; Air tempera- 
ture also varies according to the altitude. At higher 
“Ititudes air becomes less dense, it is unable to 
chsorb heat, resulting in colder air temperature. 
The normal drop of temperature v/ith height is 
hoov/n as normal lapse rate which is 6.4‘’C per 
l^cn, on an average. But, this can vary £ v : 

'0 geographical position, season and tin , : ' ' 


Main P lateaux(pfq|th.eriWPrldinrjA 

Plateaux ~ 


Tbeaffon 


Tibetan Plateau^'^;"^ S'Cemr-aTAsia^' 
Mongolian PlateaiJ’ •Tfirlg"ceniraTaflna'' 

Indian Peninsul^^.l. ' ^ 

Asia Minor pla4a(f''"'’ ° 

Arabian Plateau epi.D-' 


iSoufhvJi^ Asia 

Anatolian Plateau sbniw TOrkipctVj 

Indo-china PlateaUsvei^ lo ebnrMyartmafP 
3:r,5!3s3 brs exhirtaaViehism, 
Australian Platsaoid b.nsJ acnii'AoStralttf; 
Madagascar/Malagasy eor.iw nsDsno'/, bns 
Plateau -:riD .nrtc-o^ ooJ MsdagascacJ 
South African Plateau emssijSjAfrfcar 

Abbyssinian pmT aeonsdiutaia onerigsomiA 
Ethiopian Plateau aa.nobvO stsreoEthTopia 
Meseta Plateau ^bniW 
Brazilian plateau , , Brazil 

BoKanPmf 

jiaif " j “ rviiSff"' 

Chiapas WielB® 


*lO 


Alaskanmii^ bemmieisb so 


Columb’itFlaF^aO^" 






USA--='2 


Great Basin plateau 
Colorado Plateau abniV\(jsJpBi 

Greenland Plateaul wold riciriw aSneeniaSTd 


day. Temperat(si^femiofi'il^h%’'st(ulT!5i^vwe'i®''’ 


there is%cfKs#m 


fore b^’nfiing to 5rop^rifath’'e%lDriri’§.'Tapis rate'" 
In casM%’^itn§TenFpeTafifre ferraTr«1fi?§afhe''' 
with if£re^se^dPstfi(u9e; (hVTayeri'oTariios'f^red 
is called Isothermal. Bmelcye bni-w efcsH ewt s.d! lo 

Wind esihofEsW 

, ^irid can'tre definlci''ai The 
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4. Flood plains e.g. Khadar and Bhangar plains 

5 . liva plains e. 9 . plains of Nev/zealand, Icelands 
etc. 

7. Glaciated plains e.g. north west Eurasian plain. 

Lakes ; Lakes may be defined as non-per- 
manent features of static water on the land sur- 
face. The lakes can be classified as under 

1. Fresh water takes e.g the great lakes of USA 

2. Saline lakes e.g. great salt lake of Utah. 
Caspian sea. Dead Sea, lake Van etc 

3. Glacial lakes e.g. lakes of Norway, Sweden 
and great lakes of USA 

4. Fluvial lakes eg. vruiar lake, Marigot lake, 
Mayeh lake 

5 . Volcanic lakes eg lake Nicaragrua, Crater lake 
of Oregon 

The Atmosphere 

The vast expanse of air v/hich envelopes 
the earth all round up to a hight of several hun- 
dred kilometers is called ihe atmosphere It con- 
tains Me-giving gases uke oxygen for man and 
animal and carbon dioxide for plants 

Composition of the Atmosphere 

Pure dry air consists mainly of Nitrogen 
i78%) Oxygen (21%) Argon (093%), Carbon 
dioxide (0 O^'o! Hydrogen Helium and Ozone 
Besides water vapour dust pa.rtictes smoke, salts 
are also present m av m varying quantities As a 
result, the composition of an is never constant 
a^O vanes irnm time '0 time and place to place 
Of the many consituerrs carbon dioxide, 
dust particles v atsi vapour and ozone are of great 
importance for the earth's climatic conditions 

Structure of the Atmosphere 

The atmosphere consists of almost concen- 
tric layers o' av with vaiymg density and tempera- 
tuie. Density 15 highest on the earth's surfar® and 
goes on rapidly decsasmg upwards The atmo- 
sphere can broadly te divided into 5 layem and 
these include 

Troposphere ; ’'he lowest thick layer of the 
s.mosphere extend', ng !c average altitude of 


10 km, varying between 18 km above (he equa 
and 8 km above poles it is a region of ctoui 
water vapour and weather 

Temperature decreases at an average r; 
of S'C per km of height above Sea level, T 
temperature at (he end of the troposphere 
around 80°c The boundary line separating frop 
sphere from slartosphere is known as Tropopaus 

Stratosphere : The region above the trop 
pause extending up to 50 km above the earth 
known as Stratosphere. 

Temperature ceases to fall v/ilh the increa: 
in height at this level. The air temperature at 11 
tropopause is about - SO’C. over the equator at 
about - 45*C over the poles. 

In the lower part of the stratosphere i.e. uf 
height of 20 km. temperature, remains consta: 
Afterwards If gradually increases upto a height' 
50 km because of the presence of ozone lay 
Clouds are almost absent and there is little d' 
or water vapour The air movements are aim ^ 
horizontal 

Mesosphere ; It exists over the sfratosph ■ 
extending upto a height of about 80km above cq 
earth Temperature sharply decreases with he! 
and reaches the lowest level of 100'’C at the t- .- 
It IS a zone of chemical reactions. Bulk of : 
meteors are destroyed in this region. 

Ionosphere ; It is located betvzeen 80 ’ ■. 
400 kms It is an electrically charged layer Rr 
'/Vaves transmitted from the earth are reflei'>. 
back to the earth by this layer, Temperature ai 
starts increasing z;ith the height because of rc'tyj 
lion trom the Sun 

Exospherc/Thcrmosphere : It is ihe • 
permost layer of the atmosphere extending ■, , 
yond the ionosphere above a height of , 
kilometres. This layer is extremely rarified ' 
gradually merges with the outer space. q.-,' 

Global Radiation > 

Insolation ; I! is the incoming sjXj.'T 
radiation and it is received in the form of i “ 
v/aves The earth's surface receives the ta 
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The monsoon v/inds bfov/ over India. Paki- 
stan, Bangladesh, Burma. Sri Lanka, Arabian sea. 
Bay of Bengal, South-Eastern Asia. Northern Aus- 
tralia, China and Japan. 

Sommer Monsoon ; During summer, 
a'thermal or heat lov/ is developed over Southern 
Asia in the lower levels of the atmosphere. It is a 
cyi^ons with a considerable air flow. From the 
Mai Ocean and the South Western Pacific, warm 
humid air moves northv/ard and north weshward 
iritoAsia passing over India, Indo China and China. 
This air flow accompanied by heavy rainfall con- 
stitutes the Summer monsoon in South-East Asia. 

The Winter monsoon is a gentle drift of air 
'nvihich the v/inds generally blov/ from the north 
Eest Retreating monsoon cause sporadic rainfall 
especially in the north-eastern parts and Tamil 
Wodu coastal areas of India. Outside India, in the 
Eastsm Asiatic countries such as China and Ja- 
psn, the vrinter monsoon is stronger than the sum- 
'P'Sr monsoon. 

Local Winds 

There are v/inds that develop as a result of 
•j^l conditions in temperature and pressure of 
- They affect small areas, their occurence re- 
fe=s to the lov/est levels of Troposphere. 

Tornado : An extremely violent v/hirfv/ind, 
Krrsring a small area - sometimes v/ind velocity 
^Keds 300 km per hour. It occurs frequently in 
" S Mississippi basin of the USA and Sahara. 

Loo ; A very hot and dry v/ind (hot v/ave) in 
north Western India and Pakistan which bicrrrs 
the v/est in the afternoon of May and June 
‘d rnay cause sunstroke. 

Mistral : The cold wind v/hich originates over 
^ srw// - covered mountains of Alps and blov/s 
^■srds the Mediterranean sea. 

Chinook and Foehn : Warm and dry local 
blowing on Uie leeward sides of the mbun- 
•d are called Chinook in the USA and Foehn in 
'■'^terland. 

• ^2rmattan : The v/arm and dry v/inds bto"//- 
- ^ norSveast and east to v/est in the eastern 


parts of Sahara desert are called harmattan. Simi- 
lar v/inds are called ‘brickfielder’ in Australia, 
blackroiler’ in USA. 'Shamal' in mesopotamia and 
pers'an gulf and ’norwester’ in Nev.^eaJand. 

Sirrocco : It is a v/arm, dry end dusty v/ind 
v/hich blOiVs in norlhemly direction from saham 
desert and after crossing mediterranean sea 
reaches Italy. Spain etc. Similar winds a.'e kncwn 
as ‘Khamism in egypt. -gibn' in Libya, ‘ChilfT in 
Tunisia, and ‘simoon’ in arabian desert 

Bora ; It is an extremely cold and dry north- 
easterly v/ind blowing in the adriaSc sea. 

Blizzard : It is a violent stormy, cold and 
powdry polar v/ind laden v/ith dry sno-w in Siberia, 
Canada and USA. 

Purga : It is a snaw laden cold wind in Rus- 
sian Tundra. 

Bise : It is a cold v/ind in Francs. 

Levanter : It is a strong easterly cold v/ind 
in Spain. 

Pampero : It is a cold v/ind in a pampas 
region of south America. 

Santa Ana : It is a v/amn. dry wind in USA. 

Yamo : It is a v/arm dry v/ind in Japan. 

Zonda ; It is a warm wind in A^eniina. 

Tramontane : It is a warm v/md in centra! 
Europe. 

Jet Stream : The highspeed winds which 
blow from the v/esl in the upper atmosphere over 
mid-latitude areas are called Jel streams. It has 
an important influence in the formation of weather 
conditions. 

Temperate Cyclones : These rise in the 
belt of westerly v/inds and are caused by the mix- 
ing of cold air from the polar regions with v/arm. 
humid air of tropical regions. They usually bring 
prolonged rain to coastal areas and often very 
windy weather. The winds bla// out in spirals in 
the clockwise direction in northern hemisphere and 
anti-clockv/ise direction in the southern hemi- 
sphere. However, they do not cause much ha-voc 
as tropical cyclones. 

Precipitation 

It is the process by which condensed water 
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rotation, all the winds 
" fiSed to the right in the northern hemi- 
SarSo the left in the southern hemisphere. 
Thfe Ts referred to as the Ferret's Law and the 
Sis occuring due to the rotation of the earth is 
called the Coriolis force. 


Types of winds 

i) Planetary winds or Prevailting vrinds; Trade 
winds, Westerlies and Easterlies. 

ii) Periodic winds : Land breeze. Sea breeze 
and Monsoon winds. 

iii) Local winds : Loo, Foehn, Chinook, Mistral 
and Jet Streams. 

iv) Atmospheric Disturbarrces ; Tropical Cydones 
and Temperate Cyclones. 


Planetary Winds 

The wind systems that are bound to occur 
at the global level on any planet having an atmo- 
sphere and rotating about its axis. The specific 
characteristics of trade winds. Westerlies and 
Easterlies may be determined by several condi- 
tions but the broad features are constant over the 
globe. 

Trade Winds 

The winds which blow from the subtropical 
high pressure towards the equatorial region of low 
•1 pressure regularly throughout the year in many 
, eas especially the oceans and the hot deserts 
rom north-east in the northern hemrsphere It 
brings little ram except on the line of convergence 
of (he two trade vrind systems 
Westerlies 


The Westerly winds are those which blow 
with great frequency from the Horse Latitudes to- 
wards the Polar region throughout the year v/ith 
varying intensity and cause rain near the polar 
region:. Westerties are stronger in the Southern 
Hemisphere because of the vast expanse of ocean 
waters. Owing to their ferodous nature, they ate 
also described as 'Roaring Forties'. 'Furious Fif- 
ties" and 'Shrieking Sixties’ which were dreaded 
terms for navigation. 


Doldrums 

Also known as intertropical convergence, it 
is the equatorial belt of low atmospheric pressure 
where the north-east and south east Trade winds 
corrverage, It is s region of calmness the calm 
periodically broken by storms, accompanied by 
heavy rams. 

Horse Latitude 

They are the subtropical belts of high atmo- 
spheric pressure over the oceans (near 30'’ lati- 
tude) between the regions of trade winds arrd 
Westerlies. They are regions of calm, light vari- 
able winds and dry air. They are also known as 
calm of Cancer and calms of Capricorn 
Tropica! cyclones 

They develop where the trade winds begin 
to disappear in the doldrums. Tropical cyclones 
never originate over land. They move in a genera! 
westerly direction and have very iov/ pressure in 
the centre giving rise to vrinds of great force, whict 
are extremely destructive. It circuiates in anti-clocl 
wise direction in northern and clockwise in the 
southern Hemisphere. They are known by differ' 
ent names in different regions ■ 
i) Cyclone ; Found in the Indian Sub-continen^ 
and the South Indian ocean. 
h) Typhoon : Found in the Phillipines, Japan anc 
China. 

iii) Hurricane : Found in the West Indies and US/r 

iv) Willy-niilies . Present in Australia. 

Anti-Cyclones ; This is a mass of air whose 
isobars also form an oval or circular shape, but iii 
which pressure is high at the centre, decteasinc 
tov/ards the outside. Winds in an anticyclone fortr 
a ctockv/ise outspira! in the northern hemisphere, 
whereas, they form an anticlockwise outspira! ir 
(he Southern hemisphere. 

Periodic winds 

Monsoon : The word monsoon has beer 
derived from the Arabic word 'Mausam* which 
means season. The monsoon winds thus refer tc 
the wind systems that have a pronounced sea 
sonal reversal of direction. 
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The monsoon winds blow over India, Paki- 
stan, Bangladesh. Burma, Sri Lanka, Arabian sea. 
Bay of Bengal, South-Eastern Asia, Northern Aus- 
tralia, China and Japan. 

Summer Monsoon : During summer, 
a’thermal or heat low is developed over Southern 
Asia in the lower levels of the atmosphere. It is a 
cyclone with a considerable air flow. From the 
Indian Ocean and the South Western Pacific, warm 
humid air moves northward and north westward 
into Asia passing over India, Indo China and China. 
This air flow accompanied by heavy rainfall con- 
stitutes the Summer monsoon in South-East Asia. 

I The Winter monsoon is a gentle drift of air 
[ in which the winds generally blow from the north 
! east. Retreating monsoon cause sporadic rainfall 
1 especially in the north-eastern parts and Tamil 
; Nadu coastal areas of India. Outside India, in the 
I Eastern Asiatic countries such as China and Ja- 
! pan, the winter monsoon is stronger than the sum- 

: mer monsoon, 

I j 

> Local Winds 


!f i 
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There are winds that develop as a result of 
fecal conditions in temperature and pressure of 
sir - They affect small areas, their occurence re- 
lates to the lowest levels of Troposphere. 

■ Tornado : An extremely violent v/hirlwind, 
covering a small area - sometimes wind velocity 
exceeds 300 km per hour. It occurs frequently in 
Mississippi basin of the USA and Sahara. 

Loo ; A very hot and dry wind (hot wave) in 
the North Western India and Pakistan which blows 
from the west in the afternoon of May and June 
eod may cause sunstroke. 

Mistral : The cold wind which originates over 
I Snow - covered mountains of Alps and blows 
1 tcwards the Mediterranean sea. 

Chiirook and Foehn ; Warm and dry local 

*inds blowing on the leeward sides of the moun 
^ins are called Chinook in the USA and Foehn m 
S'Aitzeriand. , . , „ 

Harmattan : The warm and dry winds blcw- 
^ fem north-east and east to west in the eas - 


parts of Sahara desert are called harmattan. Simi- 
lar winds are called 'brickfielder’ in Australia, 
■blackroller’ in USA. ‘Shamal’ in mesopotamia and 
Persian gulf and ‘norwester’ in Newzealand. 

Sirrocco ; It is a warm, dry and dusty wind 
which blows in northernly direction from Sahara 
desert and after crossing mediterranean sea 
reaches Italy, Spain etc. Similar winds are known 
as ‘Khamism in egypt, ‘gibli’ in Libya, ‘Chilli in 
Tunisia, and 'simoon' in arabian desert. 

Bora : It is an extremely cold and dry north- 
easterly wind blowing in the adriatic sea. 

Blizzard : It is a violent, stormy, cold and 
powdry polar wind laden with dry snow in Siberia, 
Canada and USA. 

Purga : It is a snow laden cold wind in Rus- 
sian Tundra. 

Bise : It is a cold wind in France. 

Levanter : It is a strong easterly cold wind 
in Spain. 

Pampero : It is a cold wind in a pampas 

region of south America. 

Santa Ana : It is a warm, dry wind in USA. 

Yamo : It is a warm dry wind in Japan. 

Zonda : It is a warm wind in Argentina. 

Tramontane : It is a warm wind in central 
Europe. 

Jet Stream : The high-speed winds which 
blow from the west in the upper atmosphere over 
mid-latitude areas are called Jet streams It has 
an important influence in the formation of weather 
conditions. 

Temperate Cyclones : These rise in the 
belt of westerly v/inds and are caused by the mix- 
ing of cold air from the polar regions with warm, 
humid air of tropical regions. They usually bring 
prolonged rain to coastal areas and often very 
windy weather. The winds blow out in spirals in 
the clockwise direction in northern hemisphere and 
anti-clockwise direction in the southern hemi- 
sphere. However, they do not cause much havoc 
as tropical cyclones. 

Precipitation 

It is the process by which condensed water 
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vapour (ails to the earth’s surface as rainfall, snow- 
fall and other forms. 

On the basis of its origin, precipitation may 
be classified into three main types. 

Convectionat Precipitation : It is caused 
when moist winds are drawn into the convection 
currents of a hot region. It Generally occurs in 
equatorial region. The thundery rain of a summer 
afternoon is a typical example. 

Orographic Precipitation : It is caused by 
the surface relief of the land, mainly, by the pres; 
enco of mountain range. There is heavy rain on 
the windward side. 

Cyctonic Precipitation : It is associated with 
the passage of a cyclone or depression. 

Rainfall : When precipitation is in the form 
of water drops, Wqe call it rainfall Only when 
temperature of water vapour is above 0°c/l. rain- 
fall will occur. At sub-zero level temperatures, 
snowfall will occur. 

Main determinants of rainfall are-laWude, 
distance from (he sea, direction of winds, proxim- 
ity of mountains and seasons The regions of 
heavy rainfall in the world are - Equatonal regions. 
Tropical Monsoon regions and mid-latitude West 
Margin regions Regions of scanty rainfall (below 
25 cm annual are - tropical desert, mid-latilude 
deserts and polar regions 

,, Rain shadow : An area which lies behind a 
-I mountain range and has low rainfall i e , the lee- 
ward Side of the Western Gtiats For instance - 
Coimbatore region ot Tamil Nadu. Deccan pla- 
teau of Karnataka and Maharashtra 

Hydrologtcaf Cycle : The continuous ar- 
culatipn of water among lithosphere, atmosphere 
aridhy'droSpherejs caljed hydrological cycle. 

. Heaf ; Tho^ Wddeh'arrtdunt of heat in 

v}at& yapqi/r,is,ca!fed ‘latcnf hVaf ‘'the^enem^ 
rdcased.'affci' cpndedsatldrt; iS .^tled latdhi'heai' 
Of.cohdcri^ation,' 

vapour presdnf in "air lii ’‘&3b’6uS’''for[rv' sTf 
particua’r time and place It is^iiieiiSureaiKroiyii 
an instrument called 'hygrometdroiJcliqiDoiR 
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Absolute humidity ; The total weight of 
moisture content or v/ater vapour per volume of air 
at definite temperature is called absolute humidify. 

Specific humidity : it is defined as the mass 
of water vapour in grams contained in a kilogram 
of air and it represents the actual quantity of mois- 
ture present in a definite air. 

Relative humidity : It is defined as a ratio 
of the amount of water vapour actually present in 
the air having definite volume and temperature 
(i.e. absolute humidity) to the maximum amount 
(he air can hold i.e. the humidity capacity. 

Fog : It is microscopically small wafer drops 
suspended in the atomsphere and reduce the hori- 
zontal visibility to less than one kilometer. 

Mist : A light fog is called a mist when the 
visibility IS restneted to 2 kilometers. 

Dew : When moisture is deposited in the 
form of water droplets on cooler surface of solid 
objects it is known as dew. 

Clouds : Clouds are aggregates of 
inumerablo tiny water droplets, ice particles or 
mixture of both in air generally above ground sur- 
face. 


as under. 


On the basis of height clouds are classified 


1 . 


High clouds (height 6 - 20 km) 

(a) cirrus clouds 

(b) cirro ■ cumulus clouds 

(c) cirro - stratus clouds 
Middle clouds (height 2.5 to 6 km) 

(d) Alto - stratus clouds 

(e) Alto - cumulus clouds 

(f) Nimbo - stratus clouds 

Low clouds (height ground surface to 2.5 km) 

(g) Strata • cumulus clouds 

(h) stratus clouds 
. (i),^ cumulus clouds 


"^)‘ ' duniiiio'-' nimbtirwouds 

fit ngsrEDameM srtt abisiw 


^'Natural ’V^^oteti&hnafrdnSdil 


!)?-l®/5es'S;Sre,jpgaJed clppe ^?j{^|,?|[ator - 
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Amazon and Congo basins, Malaysia, Coastal 
Burma, Cambodia, Vietnam, Indonesia, New 
Guinea etc. - where the rainfall is heavy. Example 
of trees - Ebony, Mahogany, Rosev/ood etc. 

Tropical Monsoon Forest : They are lo- 
cated in Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, 
North Vietnam, parts of India, North Australia 
etc. Examples of trees- Teak, Bamboo, Sal, 
Sandalwood, Acacia, Eucalyptus etc. 

Temperate Evergreen Forests ; Located 
chiefly on the eastern sides of landmasses in 
warm temperate latitudes- South China, South 
Japan, Southeast Australia, South Brazil etc. 
Examples of trees- Evergreen Oak, Magnolia 
(China & USA), Camphor and Bamboo (China), 
Eucalyptus (Australia) etc. 

Mediterranean Forest : This type oc- 
curs on the Western sides of land masses in 
the warm temperate latitudes : low lands 
around the Mediterranean sea, South-West 
Australia, Southwest Africa, Central Chile and 
Central California. Examples of trees : Ever- 
green Oak, Eucalyptus, Redwood etc. 

Cool Temperate Forest : Deciduous 
■ trees predominant regions include - West and 
Central Europe, Eastern USA, North China, 
North Japan Nev; Zealand etc. Examples of 
tree - Oak, Beech, Chestnut, Walnut etc. 

Coniferous Forests or Taiga ; This type 
of forest is most extensive in high latitudes 
and on high mountains. This is a forest of ev- 
ergreen, conebearjng trees. Carrying . needle 
shaped leaves. Examples of trees ; Pine, 
Spruce, hemlock. These conifers are extremely 
important for their soft v/ood required for the 
paper, match, and synthetic fibre industry, 
found mainly in Northern Canada and North- 
ern Eurasia. 

Tropical Grasslands Tropical grass- 
land are located mainly in the continental re- 
gions of tropical latitudes vrhere rain occurs in 
Ihe hot season which lasts for about 5 months 
Important regions - north and south of Zaire 
Basin, West Africa and East Africa plateau. 


parts of Brazil Guiana highlands, part of 
Decean plateau' in India. Tropical grasslands 
have different names according to their loca- 
h'on: Campos - Brazil. Llanos - Guiana high- 
lands, Savanna - Afnca and Australia. 

Temperate Grasslands : These grass- 
lands are almost treeless- thus contrasting rvith 
tropical grasslands. They are best developed 
in continental interiors of temperate latitudes. 
Important temperate grasslands of the world 
include : Steppe - Eurasia, Prairie - North 
America, Pampas - Argentina, Veldt - South 
Africa, Downs - Australia 

Tropical Desert : Mostly situated be- 
tween 15° - 30° N and S on the western sides 
of land masses. The chief regions are : Sa- 
hara (North Africa), Arabia, parts of Iran, Iran 
Syria, Jordan and Israel, parts of Pakistai 
Central Australia, Namib desert (South Wei 
Africa), Atacama (coastal Peru and Nort 
Chile), The most common plants are caci 
thorn bushes and coarse grasses. 

Mid-latitude Deserts : These are sih 
ated in the interior of continents of Asia an 
North America betv/een 30° to 35° latitudi 
Aridity and a great annual temperature -wil 
extremes of winter cold mark the region I 
North America these deserts are found in b; 
sins sourounded by the Rockies In Soul 
America the Patagonia desert lying to the ea; 
of the Andes is an example. 

Tundra ; This type of vegetation is chief 
confined to the northern hemisphere r ngm 
the Arctic ocean m the continents or Eutasu 
North America and Greenland Coast impo 
tanl vegetation include - mosses, lichens en 
a few small shurbs 

Classification of World Soils 

Soils can be subdivided into three ordei 
known as zonal, intrazonal and azonai 

(i) Zonal soils 

They are formed under tne conditions i 
good soil drainage through the prolonged actic 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Endangered Earth : Some . 

Indicators 

• North America's 40% cropland and range has 
become desert. 

• More than 60% of the pacific north west coastal 
forests of North America have been cut down 

• Half of the remaining forests of Honduras may 
disappear by 2000. 

• Colombia is expected to lose one-third of the 
remaining forests by the end of this century 

■ Southern Chile's rain forest faces threat 

• 5,335 sq miles of forests are destroyed in Braat 
every year 

• 1 60 million acres have turned into desert south 
of Sahara since 1940. 

• 71% of trees in Czechoslovakia are threat- 
ened by air pollution 

• Phillipines has lost 90% of its coral reefs 

• Australia's 23% range and cropland has turned 
Into desert. 

• First hole in the ozone layer identified over 
antarctioa in 1985 

• Second hole in the ozone layer identified over 

arctic in 1987 

of climate and vegetation and are by far the most 
important and widespread of the thiee orders 

(U) Azonal soils 

They have no well-defined profile either be- 
cause they have had insufficient time to develop 
■y.Or because they are on slopes loo steep to allow 
■*i'Crofile development 

(ill) Intrazonal Soils 

They are simply those formed under condi- 
tion of very poor dramage or upon limestone whose 
influence is dominant 

Major soft groups and thoir 
charactoristics 

Podzol : One of the most widespread soil 
The soil IS most developed Rich m humus low in 
fertility, derioent in bases like cataum magne- 
sium. potassium and phosphorous Closely asso- 
ciated with the sub-arctic climate and the cooler 
parts of the manno west coast climate 


Latsols : Characteristics of humid tropics 
chief characteriBS include 

a) Complete chemical and mechanical decom- 
position of the parent rock 

b) Silica entirely leached from the soil. 

c) Complete lack of humus 

d) A reddish brown colour given by She oxides of 
iron, aluminium and manganese 

Chernozem Soil : Zona! soil m a semi-arid 
climate Horizon A is rich in humus Horizon B is 
rich in bases Generally acidic II is found in 
Ukraine. Central USA. Central Africa, South 
America and Australia, it is highly productive for 
small gram crops like wheat, oat. barley etc. 

Prairies soil : Simitar to Cheronozems. But 
It lacks the excess calcium carbonate of the Cher- 
nozems Extremely productive Maize is the main 
crop associated with it 

Chestnut soil ; it is the zonal soil of mid 
laltitude grasslands that occurs in drier region. It 
has considerably low contenl of organic materi- 
als lls parent malenal is generally loess The 
Cheslnul soil occurs in South Ukraine, the great 
plain areas of the USA and South African veidls. 

7. Hydrographic soil ; It is assooialed with 
marshes, swamps, bogs or poorly drained flat 
uplands They are all inlra - zona! soils. "Bog* 
soils are formed under bog vegetation in regions 
of cool conlmentai climate 

8. Desert soil ; The soil is grey in colour in 
temperate region and red in hot desert region of 
Tropic Desert soil is divided into two kinds - cold 
desert soil and hot desert soil The cold desert 
soil IS found in mid ■ latitude cold desert region 
and lack m humus It has one of the best cotton 
producing regions of the world 

9. Tundra soils : This type of soil develops 
m such geographical regions where summer is 
short (3 months) and winter is long (9 months). 
Plant growth is restneted. Even percolated water 
IS frozen dunng the winter No chemical and bio- 
logical action takes place for over nine months. 
Wherever frozen ice melts, marshy soil is devel- 
oped Canada and the erstwhile U S.S.R. have 
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his type of soil. 

The Hydrosphere 

All the water of the earth including the 
weans, lakes, rivers, ice sheets and the water in 
he atmosphere is called hydrosphere and it cov- 
!rs about 71% of the earth's surface. 

The Profile of the Ocean Floor 

The ocean basins are in many ways similar 
0 the land surface. There are submarine ridges, 
liateau, canyons, plains and trenches. 

In general, the ocean floor can be divided 
ntofour majour divisions, according to the depth : 

I. Continental Shelf 

Transition between the land and sea. Main 
eatures of the continental shelf include ; 

Depth : less than 200 metres. 

Slope : 2 metres per km. 

Breadth : varies. 

Area : 7.5% of the global area. 

Maximum breadth : 1100 km behveen 
Northern Norway and Novaya Zemlya along 
iarents Sea. Narrow near fold mountains. Area 
terrigenous deposits. 

” Continental Slope 

Average Depth : 200 to 2000 metres. 

Area : 8.5% of the totat oceanic area. 

Slope : 35 to 61 metres per km. Much near 
ey mountains. Submarine canyons well developed. 

5- Deep Sea Plain 

Depth : 3000 to 6000 metres 
Area : 77% of the oceanic area. 

It contains feature like ridges, hills moun- 
l2ns, guyots, deeps and fracture zones. 

Oceanic Deep 
Depth : More than 6000 metres. 

Area : 2% of the oceanic area. 

They are more often found, close to the con- 
'’'^nts, particularly in the pacific ocean, where 
“®'era! deep trenches have been founded. 


Other important relief features of the ocean 
basins include : Submarine Canyons, Continental 
Rise, Submarine Ridges. Abyssal Hills, Trenches, 
Troughs, basins, bank. Shoal and Reef. 

Temperature of the ocean water 

The temperature of the ocean water can be 
studied with respect to horizontal and vertical dis- 
tribution of temperature. 

Horizental distribution of tempera- 
ture 

On an average the temperature of surface 
water of ocean is 2&.7°C or 80°F and the tem- 
perature gradually decreases from the equator to 
the poles. This rate of decrease of temperature 
with increasing latitudes is generally 0.5'’F per 
latitude. The average annual temperature of all 
the ocean is 17.2°C or 63°F. 

Vertical distribution of temperature 

Though the sea temperature decreses v/ith 
increasing depth, the rate of decrease is cot uni- 
form. The change in sea temperature below 200 
m is negligible. This distribution can be shov/n as 
under 


Depth in Fathoms 

Temperature 

(in'^F) 

100 

60.7 

200 

50.1 

500 

451 

1000 

36.5 

1500 

35.5 

2200 

35.2 


Salinity 


It is defined as the total amount of solid 
material in gram contained in one Kilogram of sea 
water and is expressed as part per thousand (%o) 
It is measured by electric salinity meter 

The average salinity in the oceans and seas 
is 35%o. Very high salinity is recorded in inland 
seas and lakes. Lake Van in Turkey records the 
highest salinity of 330%o. Red Sea (240‘’/oO), Dead 
sea (238%o), great salt lake v/ith (220%o) are 
other areas of high salinity 
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They are more common on padfic ocean. 

El Nino and La Nina 

El nino is a warm sub-surface current in the 
pacific ocean off the Peruvian coast. El nino liter- 
ally means 'child of the Christ’. It is a destructive 
weather system pushed into action by the v/arm- 
ing of the cold ocean current in the east pacific. 

El nino's destructive capacity peaks by late 
October or November, when it starts to cool dovrn 
and is called La-nina or literally The girl'. El nino 
affects the monsoon in India. An El nino circula- 
tion in the winter months suggest a strong v/alker 
circulation in the following summer and conse- 
quently a weak monsoon. However scientists are 
still scepticle about its relation v/ith monsoon. Re- 
cently its link with the fire in Indonesia has been 
subjected to much debate. 

Ocean currents 

These are the general movement of the sur- 
face v/aler of the ocean in a definite direction over 
long distances. Main causes of ocean currents 
include- winds, differences in density ovring to 
variations in temperature and salinity. Ocean cur- 
rents may be cold or v/arm. 

Origin of Indian Monsoons 

The vrorld ‘Monsoori is derived horn the Ara- 
bic world 'mausim' which means season. This word 
G now used to indicate v/inds which show seasonal 
reversal in their direction twice each year and this 
reversal exceeds a minimum of 120 degrees. 

According to the tradnlional thermal concept 
of the origin of monsoons, they result from the 
be'uo geneous character of the globe and the dif- 
ferentia! heating and cooling of continental and 
oceanic areas. This concept has now been re- 
jected and nov/ a ‘dynamic conepf of origin of 
monsoon has been propounded. 

During the summer, three simulatenous 
events^ lake place in the Indian sub continent. 

W afe’^itibned in 

Asia in th^WopOs^ti^efTTUe (6'Tlr#fhgchafil- 
- - _^'bar^|g|tgr^^Hi|n^]ay^,g)athe Tbetan 

tlfltofriclgYRarRnmPnilOoeDnsrnuH 


Pecentage of salt in the ocean 

Salt 

Percentage 

NaCI 

77.8 

fjgci, 

10.9 

MgSO, 

4.7 

CaSO, 

3.6 

K,SO, 

25 

CaCOj 

0.3 

MgBrj 

0.2 


plateau. They are bifurcated into two parts i.e. 
the norhlern branch lying north of the 
Himalayas. During summer the upper air drcum 
polar v/hirl shifts northerv/ards, v/hich results 
in the northern shifting of the Himalayan Jet 
streams. In the beginning the southern branch 
shifts northwards and later both the branches 
v/ilhdraw from India. 

(ii) Lov/ pressure is developed due to intense heat 
in north west Pakistan and north west India. 

(iii) During summer the inter tropica! convergence 
is pushed north of the equator and therefore 
the south east trade v/inds are forced towards 
equator. After erosing the equator, due to 
coriofis force, these v/inds become southwest- 
erly v/inds. 

As long as the jet streams exist, they do not 
atlov/ the v/arm winds to rise from the lov/ pres- 
sure area but as soon as they withdraw, air rushes 
up and the v/ind from the high pressure area 
rushes to fill the lov/ pressure area, this mecha- 
nism result in the sudden burst of monsoon. 

During v/inter in India, the upper air west- 
erly jet stream blow from v/esl to east across the 
mediterranean sea and create storms v/hich beign 
in precipitation to the northern plains during win- 
ter. There 'v/estem disturbances’ affect the weather 
condition upto plane. 

Tides 

The alternative rise and fall of the level of 
the Sea, approximately twice a day, caused by 
the gravitational pull of the moon and the Sun is 
^gaflldfide.fTh'e^favitatel^atteGtion of the mean 
#te®pa\§eWdPab'tfiStT)fTReSm:’(Thg-ft^ 
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It embraces the study of human race, the grov/th 
of human numbers, the movements and density 
of population, etc. Thus human geography can be 
defined as a science v/hich studies the relation- 
ship behveen man and environment. 

The important aspects of human geography 
have been explained under the following heads : 
World Population 2) Races of the World 
3) Tribes of the World 4) Population Terms 

World Population 

At the time of birth of Christ or during the 
Christian era, the world population was estimated 
to be about 250 million or so. The world popula- 
tion has been increasing and has never seen a 
decline trend till now despite various wars, natural 
calamities etc. 

Growf/i of World Population : The popula- 
tion of the world was estimated to be about 500 
niillions in 1650 and the same reached to one 
Won in 1820. In 1920 it was 2 billion and in 1987 
it was about 5 billion. The world population is ex- 
pected to reach 6.2 billion in 2000 AD. 

The rate of growth of world population has 
shovm a gradual increase from the year 1970 and 
the trend is likely to continue. 

Disiribulion : The distribution of population 
>5 far from even. The unevenness occurs at all 
ievels- continental, national, regional and local. In 
lenns of population, the continent of Asia has the 
fergest number of people followed by Europe, Af- 
North America, South America and Austra- 
The continent of Asia, which includes the two 
|"cst populous countries of the world China and 
''dia, alone accounts for more than 55% of the 
f^tal world population. 

^ Dens/fy .’Even in terms of density, the popu- 
‘Ston is unevenly distributed. The average den- 
% of population for the world is about 29 per- 
^®os per square kilometre. Europe, with the figure 
® cbout 65 persons per square kilometre, leads 
'« world and Oceania (comprising Australia and 
patific Islands) is the region of the lowest den-i - 
iviih a figure of three persons. Among the 
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countries, Bangladesh has the highest density- 
more than 600 persons per square kilometre. Small 
territories like Hong Kong (5313) Malta (1256) and 
Singapore (4170) have still higher densities. 

Races of the World 

The people of the world have been divided 
into five racial groups and it includes ; 

Caucasoids : The Caucasoids are numeri- 
cally one of the largest group and it includes not 
only white Europeans and people of European 
origin living elsewhere, but also Arabs and most 
of the people of the Indian sub-continent. It ac- 
counts for 33% of the v/orld population. 

Caucasoids are also divided into Nordic 
(Northern Europe) Alpine (central Europe) and 
Mediterranean people (Arabs, Jews and People 
of Indian sub-continent). 

Mongoloids : Mongoloids are represented 
by the Chinese. Amerinds (native American Indi- 
ans) are perhaps an early offshooh whilq the 
Polynesians are a sub-group of the Mongoloids 
with a great deal of racial intermixture. This con- 
stitutes 43% of the world population. 

Negroids : The Negroids are represented 
by the African people. 

Australoids : Mostly tribal people are repre- 
sented by these races. 

Hottentots and Bushmen : Africa tribe of 
West coast Atacama desert. 

Note • The last two races are dying and the 
first three flowrishing. They together comprises 
24% of the world population. The Negroids form 
the major part of this 24% and the rest fwo are 
negligible. 

Population terms 

a) Birth rate : Number of the live births per year 
per 1,000 of the population 

b) Death Rate : Number of deaths per year per 
1,000 of the population 

c) Infant Mortality : Number of deaths of children 
below 1 year of age per 1 ,000 of the population 

d) Life Expectancy : The average at which people 
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die. II does nol mean Ihe age at which most 
people die, 

In India, the ligure is 59.3 years of age, whereas 
in Britain it is 72; this is because more young 
children die in India and thus bring down the 
overage expectancy. 

e) Migration ; Migration is broadly defined as per- 
manent or semi-permanent shilling of residence. 

f) Natural Increase ; Excess of births over deaths 

per 1.000 of population. This docs not include 
increase in population duo to immigration. 

g) Net Reproduction Ratio ; Rate at which 
women are replaced by daughters who will 
have children. 

h) Optimum Population ; A country is said to 
have optimum population when the number of 
people is in balance with the avaiiabte resources. 

•Morforatofy Popuktad Areas : Tropical 
Savannas (Brazil, Noritmm Australia, many part 
of Africa) and Tcniperafo Grasslands areas m 
North Amchcan (the Pampas). 

'Ocnscly Populated Areas ; (a) Agricul- 
ture dorninalod (Nila volley of Egypt, the river val- 
leys and plains of China, the Indo-Gangotic Plain 
and the island of Java in Indonesia): end (b) In- 
dusiry dominated (Western Europe, north-eastern 
USA and Japan). 

Economic Geography 

The branch of geography which studies eco- 
nomic octiv-iiics of man is called Economic Geoo- 
raphy. ^ 

Classification of Activities 

All tiTjes of economic aclivilies of man can 
bo classified into the following categories ■. 
Primary activities 

Agriculture, food gathering, hunting, Rshinq 
and animat husbandry, forestry, mining etc are 
known as primary activities. The workers involved 
tn such krnd of activities are generally knossn as 
red cotbr workers. 

Secondary activllios 

Ttxxc am those wWA imiafm tho procossinq 

tr-r 


Chief Agricultural Products 
and their producers 

(Agricultural 

Chief producers (per 

Products) 

cent of world production) 

Rico 

China (38.3), India (17.0), Indone- 
sia (8,8), Bangladesh (5.0) 

Wheal 

China (17.2), Russia (16.1), USA 
(11.3), France (5.9) 

Maize 

USA (38), China (17), Brazil (5.8), 
Russia (4). 

Sugarcane 

India (27), Brazil (18,8), Cuba (7,2), 
Mexico (4.5) 

Tea 

India (27.6), China (21), Srilanka (8) 

Coffee 

Brazil (26), USA (19.6), Russia 
(15), Mexico (5) 

Colton 

Cliina (28), USA (19,6), Russia 
(15), Pakistan (8) 

Bajra 

India (22), China (18), Russia (15), 
Nigeria (11.5) 

Rubber 

Malaysia (34,6), Indonesia (21.6), 
Thailand, China 

Soyabean 

USA (52.5), Brazil (17), China (12), 
Argentina (7.1) 

Pulses 

of orimarv or s 

India (20.6), Russia (18), China 
(10), Brazil (4.1) 


p.Mun.j piOOUClS. hOF exampiS i 

mining bauxite is a primary activity anrJ refining L'j 
aluminium from bauxite is a secondary activity, i.. 
Workers engaged in secondary activities are called ( J. 
blue collar workers. i"' 

Tertiary activities ' j! 

There are those relating to the provision of i ij. 
sewrccs rather than goods, for example : retail t,;* 
trade, clerks etc. Workers engaged in such activi- :,f, 
ties are called pink collar workers. 

Quinary activities Sf., 

There are those activities which deal wilh!%, 
rg er levels of professional' and adminisiralionsL 
•n government (IAS officers). They are top execu- . 
lives of big business liouses, stock brokers etc.. -' 
workers engaged in such activities are called goldf^'- 
CO ar workers. However, the economic activities 
can also be divided into two broad categories •. '-H 
Physical activities ; Such activities involve'-'.? 
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manual work and mental capabilities of negligible 
importance. Workers engaged in such activities 
are called blue-collar workers. Example - Rick- 
shaw pullers, mechanics, Peons etc. 

Mental activities ; Such activities involve 
more of mental activities. The intellectual level of 
a worker is of major importance in such activities. 
Examples: clerks, administrators, managers, law- 
yers, doctors etc. Workers engaged in them are 
called white collar workers. 

Classification of Natural 
Resources 

A resource has been defined as any means 
ol attaining given ends. The term 'natural resource' 
has undergone an expansion as a result of man's 
greater understanding of his relationship with the 
world he lives in. Natural resources may be clas- 
sified into the following types : 

Biotic and Abiotic Resources 

Biotic natural resources are those consist- 
ing of living things. They can continue to repro- 
duce and regenerate their population so long as 
environmental conditions remain favourable and 
an adequate seed source is maintained. All biotic 
sources are renewable. 

Abiotic resources consist of non-living things. 
In general, they may be considered mostly non 
renewable, some abiotic resources, however, are 
renewable. For instance - mangnese ore. Ail min- 
erals are abiotic resources and non-renewable. 

■ Exhaustible and Inexhaustible 
Resources 

The metals and minerals obtained from earth 
are exhaustible resources. The natural replace- 
ment of minerals through geological events is so 
slow, that it can have no relevance to mineral 
axfraction. Resources which can be renewed by 
reproduction or by physical, mechanical or chemi- 
cal processes are known as inexhaustible re- 
sources. Solar energy, air, water wildlife forests 
300 human being are the instances of inexhaust- 
'dfe resources.- 


Potential and Developed 
Resources 

The total amount of resources that are 
available and can be used in a geographical area 
are the potential resources, v/hereas the actual 
amount of resources which are used are the de- 
veloped resources. 

Agricultural Resources 

Agricultural land is the most basic of the 
world's vast and varied resources. The chief agri- 
cultural resources, comprising crops cultivated by 
man. may be classified into five groups. 

a) Cereals - Rice, Wheat, maize, pulses, rye, 
oats, millets and barley. 

b) beverages e.g. Tobacco. 

cj Sugarcane, Sugarbeet, Spices, Vegetables 
and fruits, 

d) Fibres - Cotton, Jute and Hemp. 

e) Rubber and Oilseeds - Groundnuts. Soyabean 
and Castor. 

Pastoral activity : means the reanng of 
animals whether for meal, milk, wool or hides 

Raw Materials and Energy Re- 
sources 

Man gets pnmary products from agriculture 
forestry, fishing animals and minerals The pres- 
ence of raw matenals is the fundamental conc- 
tions of all The resources used as power to m"' 
machines, industries and automobiles are Know - 
as energy resources The ma|or ‘ueis rocav .are 
coal, oil and electncity out m some oases t”0! 
fuels including wood, h natural las ar a -'i.o o ' 
fuels are used to pror power 

Minerals Resources 


around THE WORLD 


Minerals and their 
producers 

Uinera! 

leading producers (in decreasing 
order) 

Brail, Russia, Australia. China 

Iron ore 

Atuminium 

U.S.A, Russia, India. 

Petroleum 

Russia, USA, Saudi Arabia. China 

Natural Gas 

Russia, USA, Canada. Nelhetfands. 

Copper 

Chile, USA, Russia 

Lead 

Austratia, U.S.A, Russia. China 

Zinc 

Canada, Australia, Russia, China 

Tin 

Brazil, Malaysia, China, Indonesia. 

Manganese 

Russia, South Africa, Australia 

Silver 

Mexico, Russia. USA 

Uranium 

Canada, USA. South Africa, 
Austratia 

t.to 

India, Russia. South Korea, USA 


labour and capital on a relatively small area. The 
density of populaticrr necessitates an ever increas- 
ing intensity in the use of the land This is typical 
o! civilised nations like China, Japan and India 
vihich have large population as compared to culti- 
vable land. 

EKtonsivo cultivation ; A system of 
farming v/hich the cultivator uses a limited 
amount of labour and capital on relatively large 
area This is typical of Canada USA. Argen- 
•ina, Australia oic 

Subsistence Farming ; The type of 
farming in vihich the produce is consumed 
mainly by farmer and his family and is not 
sold. 

Dry Farming : A method of farming with- 
oul irrigation in an stea of limited rainfall, vthe 
land being treated so as to conserve the mois- 
ture. • 

Pastoral Farming : The practice of 
breeding and rearing certain herbivorous ani- 
mals, Intiabitants of Tundra, deserts, somi- 
deserts resort to it and generally live a no- 
madic lifo. 

Mixed Farming : The combination of agri- 
culture and paslorni farming is called mixed farm- 
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ing. This is one of the most important forms of 
agricullure found in the highly developed parts of 
the world ; North-Western Europe, North America, 
parts of the U S S.R, and the temperate latitudes 
of parts of the southern continents. 

Terrace Cultivation : An agricultural sys- 
tem by which mountain and hill slopes are cu! 
rivaled. Practised in the Mediterranean coun 
tries., the Andies and China etc. Now prac 
tised in India aiso. 

Shifting Cultivation : A primtiive for; 
of agriculture, in which a plot of land is cul 
vated lor a few years and then is deserle 
The ground is cleared by destroying fores 
Chiefly found in the tropical countries. It is a' 
known as Jhum cultivation in North Easri 
India. 

Truck Farming : Also called market r 
doning. ft is Iho inicnsive cullivalion of \ 
etable crops, fruits and flowers for market 
use of trucks for transporting the produo 
market. 

Animal Products and thei' 
chief producers 

Wool : Woo! IS of ditferenl types and 
ent countries produce woo! of different g 
On Iho whole, Australia and CIS are the f 
producer. 

Cattle Meat ; Although India has the 
Cattle population in the world, it does nc 
anyvrhore in the production of cattle mo; 
and CIS arc the largest producers of bee 

Pork and Mutton : The largest pro 
pork is China end of mutton is Now Zeal 
Australia 

Dairy Products ; The dairy industi 
developed in temperate lands. The lar 
ducers are France and CIS and the bigg 
tity of cheese comes from USA and Im 

Fish ; The largest producers of fis 
of total catch, are Japan and CtS, Thr 
porlant fishing grounds are the North 
Atlantic and North pacific regions. 
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Chief industrial products and 
leading producers 

Agriculture, cattle rearing and mining all fall 
under the category of primary activities. Industrial 
production is referred to as secondary activities. 
The important industries and leading countries in 
respect of each of these are: 

Iron and Steel : USA and C.I.S. 

Cotton textile : USA and India 
Jute Textiles ; India and Bangladesh 
Woollen textile : Japan and C.I.S. 

Silk textiles : Japan and USA (the USA 
industry is based upon imported raw silk.) 

Fertilisers : The leading producers of ni- 
trogenous fertilisers and superphosphate are USA 
and C.I.S. The chief producers of Potash fertilisers 
are the C.I.S. and Germany. On the whole, the 
leading producers are C.I.S. and USA 
Machine Tools : USA and Germany. 
Shipbuilding ; Japan and Sweden. 
Locomotive ; C.I.S. and USA 
Automobile Industry : USA and Japan 
Cement Industry : C.I.S. and USA 
Aircraft industry : USA and C.I.S. 

Paper and pulp Industry : A forest based 
iadustry, located mainly in higher latitudes. Pulp 
is the basic raw material for paper; pulps are both 
mechanical and chemical. The chief producers of 
mechanical and chemical pulp are USA and 
Canada and they are also the chief oroducers of 
newsprint. 

World Transport 

Transportation means movement of goods 
end passengers from one place to another. It plays 
swtat role in production and distribution and hence 
's called the life blood of commerce. 

The means of transport are grouped under 
*^me heads (i) Land transport (ii) Water transport 
(ri) Air transport. 

Land Transport 

Road Transport : They are the most 
Universal form of transport. It was only in the 


eighteenth century that roads v/ere systemati- 
cally built and-surfaced. Highways have been 
constructed to fecilitate speedy transportation 
of goods and passengers. The Pan-American 
highway, Brazilia - Belem road etc are some 
of the important highv/ays. U.S.A has the larg- 
est length of roadv/ays and also the largest 
number of automobiles. 

. Railway ; The first railv/ay was opened 
betv/een Stockton and Darlington in England 
in 1825. The main railv/ay routes of the world 
are as under: 

{a) Norihem Irans-conlinental railway : It runs from 
Seattle to Nev/ York in USA 

(b) Central transcontinental railv/ay : It runs from 
Sanfrancisco to Nev/ York. 

(c) Southern transcontinental railway : It runs from 
Los Angles to Nev/ York. 

(d) Canadian-Pacific railway : It runs from Halifax 
to Vancouver in Canada. 

(e) Canadian national railv/ay : It runs from Saint 
John to Vancouver. 

(1) Trans-Siberian railv/ay : It^Ts the longest rail 
route of the world and runs from Leningrad to 
Vladivostok. 

(g) Trans Caucasian railv/ay : It runs from Batum 
to Kursk. 

(h) Cape Cairo railway . It runs from Cape Town 
to Kairo in Egypt. 

(i) Orient Express railv/ay : It runs from Paris to 
Constantinople in Turkey. 

0 Trans-Andean railv/ay : It runs from Valparaiso 
in Chile to Buenos Aires in Argentina. 

(k) Australian transcontinental railway : It runs from 
Perth to Sydney in Australia. 

Pipelines : Pipelines are becoming an 
increasingly important form of transport. They 
generally transport petroleum and natural gas 
The most famous pipeline in U.S.A is the 'big 
inch pipeline' v/hich transports oil from gulf of 
Mexico to the north-eastern purts. The longest 
pipeline of the world is called 'Tapelme' India 
have her ov/n H-B-J pipeline 
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Important Minerals and their 
oroducers 

Mineral 

Leading producers (in decreasing 
order) 

Iron ore 

Brazil, Russia, Australia, China 

Aiuminium 

U.S.A, Russia. India. 

Petroleum 

Russia. USA, Saudi Arabia, China 

Natural Gas 

Russia, USA, Canada. Nelhertands. 

Copper 

Chile, USA, Russia 

Lead 

Australia. U.S.A. Russia, China 

zinc 

Canada, Australia, Russia, China 

Tin 

Brazil. Malaysia, China, Indonesia. 

Manganese 

Russia, Smith Africa, Australia 

Silver 

Mexico, Russia, USA 

Uranium 

Canada, USA. South Africa. 
Australia 

Mica 

India, Russia, South Korea. USA 


Sabour and capital on a relatively small area. The 
derrsity of population necessitates an ever increas- 
ing intensity in the use of the land. This is typical 
of civilised nations like China, Japan and India 
which have large population as compared to culti- 
vable land. 

Extensive cultivation ; A system of 
farming v/hich the cultivator uses a limited 
amount of labour and capital on relatively large 
'^N_area This is typical of Canada USA, Argen- 
iina, Australia etc 

Subsistence Farming : The type of 
farming in vrhich the produce is consumed 
mainly by farmer and his family and is not 
sold. 

Dry Farming ; A method of farming v/ith- 
out irrigation in an area of limited rainfallAdie 
land being treated so as to conserve the mois- 
ture. 

Pastoral Farming : The practice of 
breeding and tearing certain herbivorous ani- 
mals. inhabitanls of Tundra, deserts, semi- 
deserts resort to it and generaily live a no- 
madic life. 

Mixed Farming : The combination of agri- 
cu’lure and pastoral farming is called mixed (arm- 


ing. This is one of the most important forms of 
agriculture found in (he highly developed parts of 
the world : North-Western Europe, North America, 
parts of the U S.S.R. and the temperate latitudes 
of parts of the southern continents. 

Terrace Cultivation ; An agricultural sys- 
tem by which mountain and hiil slopes are cul- 
tivated. Practised in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries., the Andies and China etc. Now prac- 
tised in India also. 

Shifting Cultivation : A primitive form 
of agriculture, in which a plot of land is culti- 
vated for a few years and then is deserted. 
The ground is cleared by destroying forests. 
Chiefly found in the tropical countries. It is also 
known as Jhum cultivation in North Eastern 
India. 

Truck Farming ; Also called market gar- 
dening. It IS the intensive cultivation of veg- 
etable crops, fruits and flowers for market and 
use of trucks for transporting the produce to 
market. 

Animal Products and their 
chief producers 

Wool : Wool is of different types and differ- 
ent countries produce v/ooi of different grades. 
On the whole, Australia and CIS are the leading 
producers. 

Cattle Meat : Although India has the largest 
Cattle population in the world, it does not stand 
anyv/here in the production of cattle meat. USA 
and CIS are the largest producers of beef, 

Pork and Mutton ; The largest producer of 
pork is China and of mutton is New Zealand and 
Australia 

Dairy Products ; The dairy industry is vrell- 
developed in temperate tands. The largest pro- 
ducers are France and CIS and the biggest quan- 
tity of cheese comes from USA and India, 

Fish ; The largest producers of fish, in temrs 
of total catch, are Japan and CIS. The most im- 
portant fishing grounds are the North and South 
AtJ antic and North pacific regions. 
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Chief industrial products and 
leading producers 

Agriculture, cattle rearing and mining all fall 
under the category of primary activities. Industrial 
production is referred to as secondary activities. 
The important industries and leading countries in 
respect of each of these are: 

Iron and Steel : USA and C.I.S. 

Cotton textile : USA and India 
Jute Textiles ; India and Bangladesh 
Woollen textile ; Japan and C.I.S. 

Silk textiles : Japan and USA (the USA 
iduslry is based upon imported rav/ silk.) 

Fertilisers : The leading producers of ni- 
rogenous fertilisers and superphosphate are USA 
ind C.I.S. The chief producers of Potash fertilisers 
ire the C.I.S. and Germany. On the whole, the 
!ading producers are C.I.S. and USA 
Machine Tools : USA and Germany. 
Shipbuilding : Japan and Svreden. 
Locomotive : C.I.S. and USA 
Automobile Industry : USA and Japan 
Cement Industry : C.I.S. and USA 
Aircraft industry : USA and C.I.S. 

Paper and pulp Industry ; A forest based 
idustry, located mainly in higher latitudes. Pulp 
i the basic raw materia! for paper; pulps are both 
lechanical and chemical. The chief producers of 
'echanica! and chemical pulp are USA and 
Canada and they are also the chief oroducers of 
ev/sprint. 

World Transport 

Transportation means movement of goods 
^ passengers from one place to another. It plays 
ivita! role in production and disbibution and hence 
> called the life blood of commerce. 

The means of transport are grouped under 
vee heads (i) Land transport (ii) Y/ater transport 
Air transport. 

-and Transport 

Road Transport : They are most 
'civersal form of transport. 11 was only m me 


eighteenth century that roads were systemati- 
cally built and surfaced. Highways have been 
conslrucled to fecilitate speedy transportation 
of goods and passengers. The Pan-American 
highway, Brazilia - Belem road etc are some 
of the important highv/ays. U.S.A has the larg- 
est length of roadv/ays and also the largest 
number of automobiles. 

. Railway : The first railway was opened 
belv/een Stockton and Darlington in England 
in 1825. The main railway routes of the vrorid 
are as under: 

(a) Northern trans-continental railway : It runs from 
Seattle to Nev/ York in USA 

(b) Central transcontinental railvray : It runs from 
Sanfrancisco to New York. 

(c) Southern transcontinental railway : It runs from 
Los Angles to New York. 

(d) Canadian-Pacific railway : It runs from Halifax 
to Vancouver in Canada. 

fe) Canadian national railway : It runs from Saint 
John to Vancouver. 

(f) Trans-Siberian railway . ItHs the longest rail 
route of the world and runs from Leningrad to 
Vladivostok. 

fgj Trans Caucasian railway . It runs from Balum 
to Kursk. 

(h) Cape Cairo railway It runs from Cape Tov/n 
to Kairo in Egypt. 

(i) Orient Express railway It runs from Pans to 
Constantinople in Turkey 

(j) Trans-Andean railway It runs from Valparaiso 
in Chile to Buenos Aires in Argentina 

(k) Australian transcontinental raitway II runs from 
Perth to Sydney in Australia 

Pipelines : Pipelines are becoming an 
increasingly important form of transport They 
generally transport petroleum and natural gas 
The most famous pipeline in U S A is the big 
inch pipeline' which transports oil from gulf of 
Mexico to the north-eastern pdrts The longest 
pipeline of the world is called 'Tapelme incia 
have her own H-B-J pipeline 
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Water Transport 

Watef transport can be divided into: inland water 
ways and Ocean transports.' 

Inland Waterways ; Inland waterways 
consist mainly of navigable rivers and canals: 
The largesl rivers of the world like Amazon. 
Yangtze Kiang,' Mississippi' Rhine, Volga; St 
Lawrence etc are navigable. 

• The main canals of the world and the places 
they join are as follows- 

Ocean Transport : The main oceanic 
routes of the world are: 

North Aflanlic route : It is the busiest trade 
route of the world and connects ports of western 
Europe vrilh ports on the eastern coast of north 
America. 

The panama route ; It connects the prots of 
fhe Pacific with the ports in the Atlantic Ocean. 

The wediterranean-Suez-Asislic route : It 
connects the western European countries vrith the 
Asian countries. 

The cape route : 11 connects the western 
and southern sections of Africa vrith western Eu- 
rope. 

South Atlantic route : It links europe vrilh 
the Carribean islands and the eastern countries 
of south America. 

The pacific route : It connects the western 
eduuaiu of North America vrith eastern part of 
Asia. 

Air Transport 

Air routes can be broadly classified into. In- 
ter continental, Conlinenlal, National, and Regional 
air routes. 

U.S.A has the largest number of Airports. 
'London's Heathrow airport is the busiest airport in 
(he wortd. The main national aitvrays include Brit- 
ish a>iway, Lufthansa (Germany), KLM (Dutch). 
Air llc'ia. Air France, SAS (Norvray, Svreden, Den- 
mark), Ouantas (Australia), Aeroflot (Russia). Ja- 
pan a-irlines and United airlines, TWA, Pan-Ameri- 
can airlines (all USA) etc. 


Ecosystem 

The study of organisms in relation 
to their environment is known as 'ecology'. The 
term ecology was coined by A, Tansley. The con- 
cept of ecosystem can be applied to any situation 
where organisms function, together with' their non- 
living environment in such a vray that there is 
interchange of materials between thern. 
Components of an ecosystem 

There ate four basic components of an eco- 
system (i) Abiotic component ’. It includes chemi- 
cal substances found in soil, water and atmo- 
sphere. They are further divided into (a) Inorganic 
substances e.g water, oxygen, carbondioxide, min- 
erals etc. (b) Organic substances e.g fats, pro- 
teins, Vitamins etc. (c) Climatic elements e.g tem- 
perature. tain, wind, soil, sunlight, slope etc. (ii) 
The biotic components include producers or au- 
totrophs e.g plants, (iii) Consumers or hetrotrophs- 
These include animals which obtain their food by 
eating other plants or animals. Oh the basis of 
their eating habits they ate further divided info (a) 
Herbivores : They eat only living plant material (b) 
Deltivores : They feed on dead plant and animal 
material (c) Carnivores ; They eat other animals 
(d) Omnivores ; They eat both plant and animals, 
(iv) Decomposers : They include agents like bac- 
teria and tungi that promote decay. 

The trophic structure of ecosys- 
tems 

The organisation and pattern of feeding in, 
an ecosystem is knovm as the trophic structure' 
There is a definite arrangement of the main com- 
ponents to form a sequence of levels of ealing 
This sequence of consumer levels is known as a 
‘food chain'. 

The iinear food chains interconnect to form 
'food webs’. Organisms feeding at fhe same num- 
ber of steps on a food chain from the autographs 
are said to be at the same trophic level'. The 
green planis are the first trophic level, herbivores 
the second, carnivores feeding on herbivores the 
third and so on. 
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Energy flow and the standing crop 

The energy of sunlight fixed in food produc- 
tion by green plants is passed through the eco- 
system by food chains and food webs from one 
liophic level to another. Thus energy flows through 
the ecosystem. The ecologists have applied the 
first and second law of thermodynamics to ex- 
plain this energy flow. The first law of thermody- 
namics states that energy can not be created or 
destroyed. It can only be transfomred from one 
sort to another. The second law of thermodynam- 
ics states that no transformation of energy is 100 
percent efficient and there is always some loss of 
energy as heat. Thus there will be larger loss of 
energy between trophic levels and also there will 
be losses within each trophic level. The storage 
of energy in an ecosystem is shown by the amount 
ol living material in both the plants and animals 
present vrhich is called the 'standing crop’. This is 
usually expressed as biomass per unit area. The 
efficiency of transfer of energy from one trophic 
level to the next is known as 'ecological efficiency' 

Nutrient cycle 

The flow of energy in an ecosystem is one 
way but the nutrients which are needed to 
produce organic material are circulated round the 
System and are re-used several times. Oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen are known as 
uiacro nutrients and magnesium, sulphur, phos- 
phorus etc are called micro nutrients or trace ele- 
uients. Nutrient cycles have a reserve pool which 
^ a large, slow moving, non-biological compo- 
osnt and an exchange pool which is a smaller, 
"^oie active portion where the nutrient is ex- 
changed between the biotic and abiotic parts of 
'he ecosystem. Generally there are two basic types 
cf cycle (i) Gaseous- where the reservoir pool s 
Ihe atmosphere and (ii) Sedimentary- Where 
fssetvoir poo! is the earth's crust. The nicxe' 
cycle and the phosphorus cycle are their exa~ s 
'fiSpectively, 

^an’s impact on ecosystem 

The relafionship between huma.n r: 


Important canals of the world 

Canal 

link 

Suez Canal 

Mediterranean sea and 

Red sea 


Panama Canal 

Pacific ocean and Atian 

tic ocean 


Kiel Canal 

North sea and Baltic sea 

Soo Cana! 

Lake Superior and Lake 

Huron 


Manchester Canal 

Manchester and Isthum 

North Sea Cana! 

North sea and Amsterdam 

Nev/ waleiv/ay 

North sea and 

Canal 

Rotterdam 

Stalin Canal 

Rostor and Stalingrad 

Gota Canal 

Stockholm and Gottenberg j 

Miheland Cana) 

Ems, weser and Elbe rive'll 

Dortmund-Ems C 

Rhine and Bremen 

Ludvhg canal 

Mam and Rhine nvers 


environment has varied from early peroc: o' ■ 
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smog. Another substance produced by pholo- 
chcmicai reactions is ethylene, 

(//) Changes in the proportion of tho naturat 
component gases in the atmosphere : The in- 
crease in carbondioxide levels has resulted in in- 
crease in the temperature of the atmosphere lead- 
ing to global warming. The climatic change con- 
vention held at Kyoto has identified 6 green house 
gases which have caused global warming These 
include carbondioxide, Nethane and Nitrous oxide 
and three synthetic gases viz hydroflorocarbon, 
Perflorocarbon and sulphur hexatlonde. The na- 
tions have agreed to reduce emission levels by 
5.2 percent betv/een tho years 2008 to 2012, The 
use of chlorofiurooarbon in aerosol propellants, 
refrigerators etc have caused ozone depletion 
which may again lead to global v/arming and skin 
cancer. 

(iii) Alteration of earth's surface in such a 
way as to affect the atmosphere- Man's alleration 
of earth's surface has had several important ef- 
fects on tho meteorological processes These al- 
terations may bo brought about through defores- 
tation, agricultual practices or urbanisation The 
removal of forest cover has altered the rate of 
evapotranspiration Changes in the heat budget 
are brought about when an irrigated area is cre- 
N- ated in an and region Trees and hedges act as 
^ thus causing dimunition in evapora- 

tion and in carbondioxide exchange close to the 
ground 

3. Pollution of tho hydrosphoro 

Water pollution lakes place when effluents 
from factories or other sources are let into nvers. 
Those might seep through and pollute the under- 
ground water Tho disposal of urban sewage into 
rivers, acid rain, oil spill in oceans etc not only 
affect the aquatic ecosystem but also effect do- 
mestic water supplies and create vrater borne dis- 
eases. Tho problem of eutrophication and the 
green, red or brovm tides called 'phytoplankton 
bloom' have also polluted our water bodies 

4. Modification of Ecosystems 

With tho advancement of technology man 


Boundaty Lines 

• Durand Line : Boundary line betv/een India! 

and Afghanistan demarcated by Sir Mortimer L 
Durand in 1896. }! 

o Hindonberg Lino : Boundary line belweei / 

Germany and Poland. ‘ 

o McMohan Line : Boundary lino betwe-n In j 

dia and China, demarcated by Sir "enrs i 
McMohan; not recognised by China. I 

• Maginot Line : Boundary between f mci > 

and Germany 

• Order NIessc Line : Boundary between =o- ■ 

land and Germany 

• Radcliff Line : Demarcated by Sir RadclifI n 

1947, it forms the boundary line between In- 
dia and Pakistan. ' 

• 17lh Parallel : Defined the boundary between 

North Vietnam and South Vietnam before the 
two were united, i.’ 

• 20th Parallel : The lino which Pakistan claims 
shoud bo the demarcation line between India 
and Pakistan; not acceptable to India. 

• 381h Parallel : Tho boundary line between 

North Korea and South Korea. i," 

• 49th Parallel ; Boundary line between USA '■ 

and Canada 

has modified tho ecosystem to suit his needs 
The practice of monoculture or growing a single 
cultivated crop reduces biological diversity thus 
making it Vulnerable to pests and diseases, Man 
has also Introduced new species to new areas 
which may multiply fast at the expense of the 
native species and also pose a threat to the envi- 
ronmont. Eucalyptus and rubber are classic ex- 
amples of such activity. Besides, man has in- 
creased his population and destroyed the habitat 
of certain animals and birds 

5. Doplotlon of natural rosourcos 

The rapid increase in human population and ' ’ 
man's ov/n greed have resulted in rapid depletion '' 
of all kinds of resources. Food, animal, forest and 
soil resources are getting depleted rapidly. This 
depletion is most signifecant with respect to min- 
eral and po’wer resources. ■■ 
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rwica IS the second largest continent of the v/orfd 
with an area of 30,244,050 sq. km. It is connected 
to Asia by the narrov; Isthmus of Suez. The high- 
est point in Africa is Mt. Kibo (19,340 ft), a peak 
of Kilimanjaro, in Tanzania; and Qattarah Depres- 
sion is the lov/est point (436 ft) belov/ sea level in 
EQypt. Mountian ranges of the African continent 
include the Atlas Mountains, the Ethiopian High- 
laods, the Drakensberg, and the Ruv/enzori Mts. 
Major rivers are the Nile, Congo, Niger, and 
Zambezi. Climateic condions of Africa range from 
hot and rainy all year near the equator, through 
ffopicia Savana v/ith alternating v/et and dry sea- 
sons to the north and south; to hot and dry in the 
Ofeat Sahara desert, in the north, and the smaller 
ffalahari desert, in the south. 

African people make about 10% of the 
grid's population are divided into more than 
Estates and are further fragmented into numer- 
O'JS ethnic and linguistic groups. The principal iin- 
^'Stic families of Africa are nov/ generally said to 
^ Hamito-Semitic, Niger-Kordofanian, Niio-Sa- 
*'30; and Khoisan (or Click). 

_ Follov/ing are given the countries of Africa, 
l^sir capital, and the year of admission to the 
''f'ed Nations Organissation of the respective 
^vniries. 

Capital Year of admission 
, to the UNO 

Algiers 1962 

Luanda 1976 
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Benin 

Porto Novo 

1960 

Botswana 

Gaborone 

1965 

Burkina Faso 

Ouagadougou 

1960 

Burundi 

Bujumbura 

1952 

Cameroon 

Yaounde 

1960 

Cape Verde 

Praia 

1975 

Central Afican Rep. 

Bangui 

1960 

Chad 

N’djamena 

1960 

Comoros 

Moroni 

1975 

Congo, Dem. Rep. (Zaire) Kinshasa 

1960 

Congo, Rep. 

Brazzaville 

1960 

Djibouti 

Djiboub 

1977 

Egypt 

Cairo 

1945 

Equatorial Guinea 

Malabo 

1968 

Ethiopia 

Addis Ababa 

1945 

Gabon 

Libreville 

1960 

Gambia 

Banjul 

1965 

Ghana 

Accra 

1957 

Guinea 

Konakry 

1958 

Guinea Bissau 

Bissau 

1974 

Ivory Coast 

Abidjan 

- 

Kenya 

Nairobi 

1963 

Lesotho 

Maseru 

1966 

Liberia 

Monrovia 

1945 

Ubya 

Tripoli 

1955 

Madagascar 

Antananarivo 

1950 

Malavri 

Lilongwe 

1964 

Mali 

Bamako 

1960 

Mauritania 

Nouakchott 

1961 

Mauritius 

Port Louie 

1968 

Morocco 

Rabat 

1956 

Mozambique 

Maputo 

1975 

Namibia 

Windhoek 

1990 

Niger 

Niamey 

1960 
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Nigeria 

Lagos 

I960' 

Rwanda 

Kigali 

1962 

Sao Tome & Principe Sao Tome 

■ 1975 

Senegal 

' Dakar 

1960 

Seychelles 

Victoria 

1976 

Sierra Leone 

Freetown 

1961 

Somalia 

Mogadishu 

1960 

South Africa 

Pretoria 

1945 

Sudan 

Khartoum 

1956 

Swaziland 

Mbabane 

196B 

Tanzania 

Dodoma 

1961 

Togo 

Lome 

1960 

Tunisia 

Tunis 

1956 

Wester Sahara 

El Aaiun 

- 

Uganda 

Kampala 

1962 

Zambia 

Lusaka 

1964 

Zimbabwe 

Harare 

Algeria 

1980 


Capital: Algiers. Area: 2381741 sq. km. 
Population: 30.2m, Language: Arabic, Berber. 
French, Literacy: 57%, Religion: Islam, Currency: 
Dinar, Estimated GDP' : 47072, GNP per capita: 
1550, "Doctor per 1000 people: 0.8. 

The Oemocralio and Popular Republic of 
Algeria is bordered by Mauritania, Morocco, and 
Western Sahara (W), the Mediterranean Sea (N). 
Tunisia and Libya (E). The Atlas Mountains di- 
vided northern Algeria into a coastal lowland strip 
(Tell) and a semiarid plateau (Chotls). About half 
of Algeria s work force are farmers, producing ce- 
reals, Wine, citrus fruits, etc. Mining and manufac- 
turing contribute a chank of national income. Pe- 
troleum is the leading export item. 

First Berber-speaking nomads settled there 
by the 2nd millennium B.C. Algeria was conquered 
by the Vadals (430-31), the Byzantine Empire (6lh 
cento, 7 ), and the Arabs in 7ih and 81h centU 7 . 
Spam captured in 15th centu 7 . but France in- 
vaded Algeria in 1830 and declared it a colony in 
1848. A nationalistic Movement began to develop 
'■ Naliona! Liberation Front 
(FLM) fc,'o,.e out a war of independence in 1954 
After a seven year of bloody fighting Algeria be^ 
ca.me mdepedent on 3 July 1952. Since then Atoe- 
na has been one of the prominent non-aligned 


states- and a champian agaisnt white milta 7 rule 
in South Africa. In 1991 election, Islamic Salva- 
tion Front (FIS) won the first round, but second 
round election was cancelled. Since then a 
compaign of terrorism was launched by Moslem 
fundamentalists to the present day claiming more 
than 100,000 lives. More than 1,000 Algerians 'dis- 
appeared' after being arrested by government 
- forces. It was a hope that parliamenta 7 poll of 
June 1997 and local ections in Oct 1997 would 
brought to an end the violence. However, the op- 
position accused of ballot rigging, on the other 
hadn the Algerian govt, blamed the slaughter on 
fanatical Islamists. The dsdiock continues. 

’Gross Domestic Product (GDP) estimated 
in $ millions of the year 1997 (World Develop- 
ment Indicators - 1999). 

’* Doctor per 1000 people during the year 
1990-97 (World Development Indicators - 1999). 

Angola 

Capilal: Luanda, Area: 1246,700 sq. km. 
Population: 12.0m, Language: Portuguese, Bantu, 
Uteracy: 40%, Religion: Tribal and Christianity, 
Currency: New Kwanza, Estimated GDP: 7662. 
GNP per capita: 340, People infected by AIDS’: 

110,000, Doctor per 1000 peopfe: 0 . 1 . . 

The People’s Republic of Angola is bordered ' 
by the Atlantic Ocean (W), Zaire (N), Zambia (E), - 
and Namibia (S). Nearly, all the land is desert or , 
savana except fo rthe densely forested valieys of > 
the north east and a narrow coastal strip in the , 
west The climate is tropical with lov; rainfall in the . 
west but increasing inland. Formerly depend on^; 
agriculture, Angola today receives over two-thirds ' 
of its export earnings from oil production. Major 
crops include; Coffee, sugarcane, maize, and. 
wheal. ■ j 

Angola remained under Portuguese control,’ 
until its independence in 1975, but the Dutch cap-/ 
tured for a brief period (1641-48). Angola vras pri-,/ 
manly a source of slaves for Portuguese colony ’ 
in Brazil. Modem industrial development began'' 
only after World War II. In 1972 Angola was made;; 
an autonomous state. After a 16-year Civil War. a ' 
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peace agreement was signed on 3" May 1991 
between People’s Liberation Movement Angola 
(l.tPLA) and the national Union tot tne Total 
tndependece of Angola (UNITA); ano a single 
national army formed and multiparty elections held. 
Buttussel between MPLA and UNITA continues. 
The mandate of the third UN peacekeeping force 
(UNAVEM 11!) expired on 30 June 1997 and it 
vias replaced by MONUA. On 9 Jan 1998 a break- 
through in negotiations between the Govt, and 
UWITA announced. Practically there was no im- 
pact, fighting resumed in the north. 

* People infected by AIDS up to the year 
‘ 1997 (World Development Indicators - 1999). 

Benin 

Capita/; Porto Novo, Area: 112,622 sq. km, 

/ Population: 5.9 m. Language: French, Fon, Adja. 

•_ Aizo, Literacy: 28%, Religion: Animist, Chiefly 
I Voodoo, Currency: CFA Franc, Estimated GDP: 

; 2141, GNP per capita: 380, People infected by 
: AIDS: 64,000, Doctor per 1000 people: 0 . 1 . 

The People's Republic of Benin (formerly 
: Oaiiofney) is bordered by Togo (W), Burkina Faso 
r cod Niger (N), Nigeria (E). and the Gulf of Guinea 
(S) In coastal parts there is an equatorial climate, 
With a long/short rainy seasons. Ninty per cent of 
Beninese earn through agriculture, with cassava, 
ysrns, maize, groundnuts etc. Industrial develop- 
j 'Jientis largely limited to palm-oil processing, tex- 

and cement production. 

I French conquered Dahomey in 1892-94, tn 
ij |975 Dahomey renamed Benin. Dahomey became 
;| ^dependent on 1 Aug 1950. A constituion was 
•j'^'jpted in 1977, based on a single' Marxist- 
: Unsiist party. Despite persistent economic prob- 
f *-'s, factional fighting, frequent plots continued. 

,! Botswana 

•; Capital: Gaborone, Area: 582,000 sq. km, 
I Fcpiiiaf/on; 1,0 [D, Language: English, Setsv/ana, 
' l^erscy; 740 /g^ Religion: Christian, Hindu, Muslim, 
: j wrrency; Pula, Estimated GDP: 5,070. GNP per 
:| 3600, People infected by AIDS: 190,000, 

j per 1000 people: 0.3. 

^^roniclp Vo^r Dr,ni, onnn 


The Republic of Botsivana is bounded by 
Namibia (W and N), Zambia and Zimbabwe (NE). 
and South Africa (S). It has an arid plateau bs- 
Uveen the Zambesi and lidDiopo rivers, with the 
Kalahari desert in the south, tn vrinter, days are 
warm and nights cold, with occasionalfrosts.Rain- 
fall comes mainly in summer. In addition to major 
revenues from beef and minerals, Botswana atso 
collects valuable foreign exchange from the na- 
tionals vrorking in South Africa. 

The Tswana or Botswana (formerly known 
as Bechuanaland) became a colony to Bntain in 
1885. The British left day-to-day administration in 
the hands of the Tswana chiefs, Tsivana chiefs 
set up an African Advisory Council in 1920. in 
I960 Bechuanaland received its first constition. 
On 30 Sept. 1966 Botswana got full independence 
vrith Sir S. Khama as the president. Many border 
clashes and other incidents betv/een Botswana 
and S. Africa culminated in S. African raids on 
ANC offices m Gaborone. 

Burkina Faso 

Capital: Ouagadougou. Area: 274.200 sq 
km,. Population: 11.4 m, Language- French. Mossi. 
Bobo. Literacy 19.2%, Religion: Ammist, !/,uslim, 
Christianity, Currency; CFA Franc, Estimated GDP 
2,395, GNP per capita: 240. People infected by 
A/DS; 370,000, Doefor per fOOO people 0 0 
The Republic of Burkina Faso is bounded 
by Matt (N and W), Niger (E), Benin, Togo and 
Ghana (s). Burkina Faso consist mainly of low- 
lying plateau crossed by the headwaters of the 
Black, Red and While Volta nvers It has a tropi- 
cal climate. The country's economy is heavily de- 
pend upon foreign aid Maior crops are sorghum 
millet, yams, cotton, nee, peanuts 

Upper Volta was renamed Burkina Faso m 
1984 France made Upper Volta a separate colony 
in 1919. Upper Volta remained desperately a poo' 
country often hit by drought (1972-74 and 1982 - 
84). A new constitution was drawn up ano ap- 
proved by referendum in 1977 and in 1978 elec- 
tions were held to a new national asssemoiy From 
1980 to 1983 three coup held Sankara regime 
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Nigeria 

Lagos 

I960 

Rwanda 

Kigali 

1962 

Sao Tome & Prinope Sao Tome 

■ 1975 

Senegal 

■ Dakar 

1960 

Seychelles 
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1976 

Sierra Leone 

Fteelo'wn 

1961 

Somalia 
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1960 

South Africa 

Pretoria 

1945 
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Khartoum 

1956 
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Mbabane 

1968 
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1961 

Togo 
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1960 

Tunisia 
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1956 

Wester Sahara 

El Aaiun 

- 

Uganda 

Kampala 

1962 

Zambia 

Lusaka 

1964 

Zimbabwe 

Harare 

1980 


Algeria 



Capital: Algiers, Area: 2381741 sq. km. 
Popu/alion; 30.2m, Language: Arabic, Berber, 
French, Literacy: 57%, Religior): Islam, Currency: 
Dinar, Estimated GDP' : 47D72, GNP per capita: 
1550, "Doctor per 1000 people: 0.8. 

The Democratic and Popular Republic of 
Algeria is bordered by Mauritania, Morocco, and 
Western Sahara (W), the Mediterranean Sea (N), 
Tunisia and Libya (E). The Atlas Mountains di- 
vided northern Algeria into a coastal lowland strip 
(Tell) and a semiarid plaleau (Chotts). About half 
of Algeria s v/ork force are farmers, producing ce- 
reals. vrine. citrus fruits,' etc. Mining and manufac- 
turing contribute a chank of nabonal income. Pe- 
troleum is the leading export item. 

First Berber-speaking nomads settled there 
by the 2nd millennium B.C. Algeria v/as conquered 
by the Vadals (430-31), the Byzantine Empire (6th 
century), and the Arabs in 7lh and 8th cenlury. 
Spam captured in 15th century, but France in- 
vedc-d Algeria in 1830 and declared it a colony in 
1848. A nationalistic Movement began to develop 
after World War I, and the National Liberation Front 
(FLM) broke out a v;ar of independence in 1354 
After a seven year of bloody fighting Algeria be^ 
came mdepedent on 3 July 1952. Since then Alge- 
na has been one of the prominent non-aligned 
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states and a champian agaisnt white miltary rul( 
in South Africa. In 1991 election, Islamic Salva 
lion Front (FIS) won the first round, but seconr 
round election was cancelled. Since then ; 
compaign of terrorism was launched by Moslen 
fundamentalists to the present day claiming mon 
than 100,000 lives. More than 1,000 Algerians ’dis 
appeared' after being arrested by govemmen 
forces. It was a hope that parliamentary poll o 
June 1997 and local ections in Oct 1997 woult 
brought to an end the violence. However, the op 
position accused of ballot rigging, on the othe 
hadn the Algerian govt, blamed the slaughter or 
fanatical Islamists. The dedlock continues. 

’Gross Domestic Product (GDP) estimatec 
in S millions of the year 1997 (World Develop 
ment Indicators - 1999). 

” Doctor per 1000 people during the yea 
1990-97 (World Development Indicators - 1999). 

Angola 

Capital: Luanda, Area: 1246,700 sq. km 
Population: 12.0m, Language: Portuguese, Bantu 
Uteracy: 40%. Religion: Tribal and Christianity, 
Currency: New Kwanza, Estimated GDP: 7662 
GNP per capita: 340, People infected by AIDS’: 
110,000, Doctor per 1000 people: 0.1. 

The People’s Republic of Angola is borderec 
by the Atlantic Ocean (W), Zaire (N), Zambia (E), 
and Namibia (S). Nearly all the land is desert or 
savana except fo rthe densely forested valleys o! 
the north east and a narrow coastal strip in the 
west. The climate is tropical with low rainfall in the 
west but increasing inland. Formerly depend on 
agriculture, Angola today receives over two-third; 
of its export earnings from oil production. Majoi 
crops include; Coffee, sugarcane, maize, anc 
wheat 

Angola remained under Portuguese contro 
until its independence in 1975, but the Dutch cap^ 
tured for a brief period (1641-48). Angola was pri 
marily a source of slaves for Portuguese colony 
in Brazil. Modem industrial development begai 
only after World War II. In 1972 Angola v/as madi' 
an autonomous state. After a 16-year Civil War, r' 
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The Central African Republic - formerly 
Ubangi Shari - is bounded by Chad (N), Sudan 
(E), Congo Demo Rep. (S), and Cameroon (W). 
The climate is tropical with little variation in lem- 
erature. More than 86% of the working popula- 
on is occupied in subsistence agriculture. The 
rain crops are: Cassava, groundnuts, bananas, 
ains, seed cotton, coffee and rice. 

On 13 August 1960 the C. African Rep. be- 
ame independent. The 1976 constitution provided 
i parliamentary democracy. From 1979 to July 
1997 military coup, political unrest contined. Final 
:easefire was concluded on 2 July 1997 behveen 
he mutineers and MISAB. 

Chad 

Capital: N’Djamena, Area; 1284,000 sq. km, 
Population: 6.9 m. Language: French, Arabic, 
Tribal languages, Literacy: 48%, Religion: Islam, 
Animist, Christianity, Estimated GDP: 1603, GNP 
per capita: 230, People infected by AIDS: 87,000, 
Doctor per WOO people: 0.0. 

The Republic of Chad is bounded by 
Cameroon (W), Libya (N), Sudan (E) and Central 
African Rep (S). The climate is tropical with ad- 
i Equate rainfall and virtually rainless months. The 
1 economy is entirely based upon agriculture and 
.1 siimal husbandary. 

.1 Chad became an autonomous republic 
I >¥10 the French Community on Nov 28, 1958 
A enri achieved full independece on 11 Aug. 1960. 
i Cffi5;cts between the government and secession- 
“^sroup led to civil war. Idriss Deby declared 
’l):. president on 4 Dec 1990. 

^ Comoros 

"j' A Captei; Moroni, Area: 1 862 sq. km, Popufa- 
’ 1 572,000. Language: Arabic and Comoran, 

1 57%, Religion: Islam and Christianity, 

1 '^•^'rcyComorian Franc. 

^Ederal Islamic Republic of the Comoros 
■LA ^-^^4013 islands in the Indina Ocean behveen 
mainland and Madagascar. There is a 
‘"I affected by Indian monsoon vrinds. 

J '-^noniy is opg gf poorest in the world 
1 ^^ »!?'''■ 


and foreign companies own much of the land. 

The three islands (Grande Comoro, 
Anjouran, Moheli) achieved internal self-govern- 
ment in 1961. The Comorian chamber of Depu- 
ties declared the island’s independence on 6 July 
1975. In 1997 the islands of Anjouan and Moheli 
attempted to secede from the federation. 

Congo, Demo. Rep. 

Capital: Winshasa, Area: 2,344,885 sq. km, 
Population: 49.2 m. Language: French, Lingala, 
Literacy: 72%, Religion: Christianity, Animism and 
Islam, Currency: Zaire, Estimated GDP: 6101, 
GNP per capita: 110, People infected by AIDS: 
950,000, Doctor per WOO people: 0.1 

Democratic Republic of the Congo (formerly 
Zaire) is bounded by the C. african Republic (N), 
Sudan (NE), Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi (E), Zam- 
bia (S). It has a varied climatic conditon. The 
economy is mainly supported by copper mines 
and diamond deposits. Major agricultural products 
are coffee, palm oil, rubber, sugarcane, maize, 
rice, etc. Textiels, v/ood products, metal items, 
beverages, food stuffs are mam manufacturing 
units. 

After gaining independence in 1960, the 
Belgian Congo vras renamed to Zaire in 1971. 
After a long hostilities and arms race, the UN Se- 
curity Council and president Mandela failed to draw 
a compromise between Kabila and Mobutu. On 
coming to pov/er Kabila changed the name of the 
country to the Democratic Repulic of the Congo. 
Hopes for democratic and economic rene^val were 
soon disappointed because Kabila fully relied on 
his militiy backup, mainly from Rwandans and 
eastern Congolese from the Tusi minority. When 
Zimbabwe and Angola sent troops to help presi- 
dent Kabila, full-scale civil war threatened, a 
ceasefire was negotiated in Nov. 1998, but the 
result was futile. 

Congo Rep 

Cap,fe/;Brfazzavil!e.Area-342,G00sq km., j'; 
Peculation: 2.8 m. Language: French. Congo. . 
Teke, Literacy: 57%, Religion: Christianity. 
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\nimist. Muslim, Curmncy: CFA Franc, Estimated 
jDP: 2298, GNP per capita: 690, Peopte infected 
3 y AIDS: 1(30.000, Doctor per 1000 people: 0,3 
The Republic of the Congo is bounded by 
Cameroon and the C. African Re; (N), the Congo, 
Demo. Reps,(E&S), Angola and the Atlantic Ocean 
9SW), and Gabon (W). it has an equatorial cli- 
mate vrith moderate rainfall and small range of 
temperature. Congo is rich in lead, zinc, copper 
and gold. Agricultural products are: Palm oil, cas- 
sava, coca, coffee, tobacco. 

The Congo became a member of the French 
Community in 1958 and full independence vras 
granted on 5 Aug 1960 under president Fulbert 
Youlou. F. Youiou ms deposed in Aug. 1963 and 
followed militry coup, civil v/ar and social unrest 
In June 1997 fighting broke out on the capital 
Brazzaville making it a ghos! town 

Djibouti 

Capital: Djibouti, Area 23,200 sq. km, Popu- 
faf/on.' 652,000 Language. French, Arabic, Lteracy: 
46.2%, Pel/gm. Islam, Christianity, Currency: 
Djibouti Franc 

The Republic of Djibouti is bounded by 
Entrea (NW), the Gulf of Aden (NE). Somalia (SE). 

. and Ethiopia (SW). The climate is hot throughout 
';the year vnlh very little ram VAth virtually no re- 
i sources of its ov;n and an unproductive soil, 
Djibouti has many oi the problems common to the 
developing nations 

The Republic of Djibouti was achieved on 
27 June 1977 The Afar rebeal in the north signed 
a 'Peace and National Reconciliabon Agreement' 
with the government on 25 Dec. 1994, envisaging 
the formation of a national coalition govt, the ne- 
drahing of the electoral toll 

Egypt 

Capilat. Cairo, Area 1.001,449 sq km. 
Population: 61.4 m. Language- Arabic (0), En- 
glish, Religion: Muslim. Christianity, Jevrs, Greek 
Orthodox, Utsracy: 51.4%, Currency: Egyptian 
Pound, Esiimaied GDP. 75.605. GNP per cap, -fa 
1.290, Doclor per 1000 people: 1.8. 


The Arab Republic of Egypt is bounded by 
Israel and Plaestine, the Gulf of Aqaba and the 
Red Sea, Sudan (S), Libya (W), 'and (he Mediter- 
ranean (N) The climate is mainly dry, but there 
are winter rains along the Mediterranean coast. 
The pnncipal physiographic feature is the Nile river. 
Bordering the Nii between Aswan and Cairo ate 
narrow stops of cultivated land. Cotton is the lead- 
ing cash crop. Major manufactures include refined 
petroleum, chemicals, textiles and processed 
foods The Suez Canal and tourism are major 
source of foreign exchange, 

Egyptian civilization is one of the world's 
oldest civilizations, developed in the valley of the 
Nile over 5,000 yers ago. During 3110-2258 BC 
Egyptian culture and commerce flourished and the 
great pyramids were built. After the Ramses dy- 
nasty (1200-1085 BC) Egypi came under foreign 
dominion, such as Libya, Sudan, Assyria, Nubia, 
and Persia. Alexander The Great conquered in 
332 BC. However, wilh the Arab conquest (639- 
42) Egypt became an integral part of the Muslim 
world. Egypt was part of the Ottoman Empire from 
1517 until 1922 On 28 February 1922 Egypt was 
declared an independent constitutional monarchy. 
In 1953 the monarchy was abolished. Col. Gamai 
Abdel Nasser became head of state on 14 June 
1954 (presidnet 1956) and remained in office util 
he died on 28 Sept 1970. In 1956 Egypt 
nalionalised the Suez Canal For ten years Egypt 
retained the name United Arab Republic (UAR) 
but on 11 Sept, 1971 a new consitition v;as ap- 
proved by a referendum and renamed the country 
the Arab Republic of Egyl. On 6 Oct 1981 
Muhammad Hosni Mubarak became president. 

Equatorial Guinea 

Capital- Malabo, Area: 28,051 sq. km. Popu- 
lation. 430,000, Language: Spanish, Fang, English. 
Bantu, literacy: 55%, Religion: Christianity, Cur- 
rency. Franc CFA, Estimated GDP: 3,888, GNP 
per capita: 540. People infected by AIDS: 74,000. 
Doctor per 1000 people: 0.1 . 

The Republic of Equatorial Guinea, formeriy 
Spanish Guinea, is bordered by Cameroon (N). , 
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Gabon (E and S), and the Gulf of Guinea (W). 
The climate is equatorial with alternate wet and 
dry seasons. The economy is exclusive agricul- 
tural v/ith cocoa beans, coffee, palm oil, and tinl- 
i ber the principal cash crops. 

! Equatorial Guinea v/as one of the last Afri- 
j can tem'tories to become independent'on 12 Oc- 
j tober 1968.. In August 1.979, a military coup over- 
thrown presidnet Francisco M. Nguema and ex- 
i ecuted. A Supreme Military Council ruled as the 
;ole political body cental constitutional rule re- 
iumed in 1982. 

Ethiopia 

Capital: Addis Ababa, Area: 1,104,300 sq. 
km. Population: 62.1 m. Language: Amharic (0), 
English, Italian, Literacy: 50%, Religion: Christian- 
ty, Islam, Currency: Birr, Estimated GDP 6381, 
3WP per capita: 100, People infected by AIDS: 
2.600,000, Doctor per 1000 people: 0.0. 

The Republic of Ethiopia is bounded by 
Entrea (NE), Djibouti and Somalia (E), Kenya (S) 
3nd Sudan (W). The wide range of latitude pro- 
luces many climab'c variations behveen the high, 
emperature plateaus and the hot. humid lov/lands. 

I has an agrarian and postoral economy. Major 
agricultural products are: Wheat, barley, maize, 
■ugarcane, cotton, oil seeds and livestock. 

In the 4th century Ethiopia became the first 
Christian country in Africa, but the rise of Islam 
prompted centuries of struggle and internal divi- 
='on. Emperor Tev/odros reunited the nation in 
-‘^2 19lh century. In 1936 Italian dictator Mussolini 
•Traded and held the area until 1941. In 1987 the 
Knstituitan was approved by referendum. In July 
'E91 a conference of 24 political groups agreed a 
'•^Tiocratic charter granting freedom of expres- 
■'"n snd associab’on and right to self-determina- 
■ 2 n for ethnic groups. 

Gabon 

Capital: Libreville, Area: 267,667 sq. km, 
2pu/af.'on; 1.i m. Language: French (0), Fang, 
Lpong'.ve, Uteracy: 65%, Religion: Christian. 
’=d'i.*onal beliefs, Islam, Cunency: Franc CFA, 
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Estimated GDP: 5153. People infected by AIDS: 
23,000, Doctor per 1000 people: 0.5. 

The Gabonese Republic is bounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean (VJ), Equatorial Guinea and 
Cameroon (N), and the Republic of the Congo (E 
and S). The climate is equatorial v/ith high tem- 
peratures and consideralble rainfall. Most of the 
country is covered by a dense tropical forest Ma- 
jor cultivated crops are cocoa, coffee, rice, pea- 
nuts, sugarcane. The economy is chiefly depend 
upon mining. 

The French conlonised Gabon around 1849 
and VIS annexed to French Chongo in 1888. The 
country became a separate colonmy in 1910 as 
one of the four territories of French Equatonal Af- 
rica. Gabon achieved full independence on 17 
August 1960. 

The Gambia 

Capital: Banjul. Area: 10,689 sq km. Lan- 
guage: English (0), Y/olof, Fula, Literacy 65%, 
Religion: Muslim, Christian, AnimisL Currency 
Dalasi, Estimated GDP: 407. People infected by 
AIDS: 13,000. 

The republic of The Gamia (takes its name 
from the River Gambia) is bounded by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean (W) and all other sides by Senegal The 
climate is charactensed by dry and SW monsoon 
Gabina’s economy is heavily rely on a single crop 
peanuts. Tourism is the biggest foreign exchange 
earner. 

The Gabma was discovered by the early 
Portuguese navigators. It became an independent 
Crov/n Colony in 1843 The Gambia achieved fui' 
indpendence on 4 Oct 1953 In a bloodless couc 
on 22 July 1994 a military junta seized power 
under the leadership of LL Yahya Jammen 

Ghana 

Capital: Accra, Area. 238,305 sq km Popu- 
lalion: 18.3 m. Language English (0). Local lan- 
guages, Literacy 65%. Religion Chnstiamty Is- 
lam, Currency Cech. Estimated GDP 6884 GNP 
per capita: 390, People infected by AIDS 2 10 000 
Doctor per 1000 people 0 1 
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Suez Canal 

Suez Canal is the chief man-made water- 
way in the Eastern Hemisphere connecting the 
Mediterranean Sea (N) with the Gulf of Suez and 
\he Red Sea(S), and greatly reducing the dis- 
tance by sea between Europe and South and 
East Asia. It is 173 Km long (exciduing 1 1 Kim of 
approach channels to the harbours). It was built 
duim g1859-69 by the French Engineer Ferdinand 
dc Lesseps. By the convention of Constantinople 
of 29 OcL 1668, the canal is open to vessels of 
all nafens and is free from blockade except in 
time of war. The Canal has no lock system. 

The Republic of Ghana is bounded by Cote 
tfivckre (W), Burkina Faso (N), Togo (E) and the Gulf 
of Guinea (S). The climate ranges from the equa- 
torial type on the coast to savannah m the north. 
Agridture is the backbone of the Ghana’s eoonbmy. 
Leading crops are Kolanuts, palm products, ba- 
nanas, coffee, maize and rubber, Timber, gold, 
diamonds, manganese are main export items. 

Britain conqured Gold Coast in 1874 and 
made a colony. It became a proteclroate in 1901 
The slale of Ghana came into existence on 6 
March 1957 and on 1 July 1960 the country was 
declared a Republic within the Commonwealth. 
Military rule conlinued one after another. In a coup 
on 31 Dec 1981 FIgiht - Lieut. Rawlings dismissed 
the governmetn and parliament, suspended the 
constitution. A new pluralist democratic constition 
was approved by referendum in April 1992. 

Guinea 

Capita!: Conakry, Area.- 245,857 sq. km, 
Poputatm 7.6 m. Language. French (0), Malinke, 
Fula. Li!eracy36%, Religion. Muslim. Ammist, 
Christianity, Esfimafcd GDP- 3,888. GNR per 
capita' 540, People infected by AIDS: 74,000. 
Doctor per 1000 people: 0,1 

The Republic of Guinea is bounded by 
Gu-nea-Sissau and Senega! (NVV), Maii (NE), Cote 
dTvoire 9SE), Liberia and Sierra Lleone (sj. and 
the Atlantic Ocean (V.'). It has a tropical climate 
VnJi high ramfail near the coast and constant heat. 


but conditions are a little cooler on the plateau. 
80% people depend upon agriculture. Major crops 
are casava, sugarcane, bananas and palm kernels. 

Guinea became a French protectorate in 
1849 and in 1958 it declared an independnet re- 
public. For a time Guinea was isolated but in 1975 
it joined its African neighbours in the Economic 
community of West African States. Following popu- 
lar dislrubrances a multiparty system was intro- 
duced in April 1992. 

Guinea Bissau 

Capital: Bissau, Area: 36,125 sq. km, Popu- 
lation: 1.1 m. Language; Portuguese (0), several 
African languages, Uterscy: 55%, Religion: Islam, 
Christianity, traditional, Currency. Peso, Eslima>nri 
GDP: 266, People infected by AIDS: 12,000, D 
tor per 1000 people: 0.2. 

The Republic of Guinea-Bissau is bounc 
by Senegal (N), the Atlantic Ocean (W)and Guii 
(E and S). It has a tropical climate. Agricullun 
the main occupalion. Rice, coconuts, cassa 
sweet potatoes are important food crops. Ind 
trial production mainly inicudes beer, soft drir 
aiuminium. 

Guinea-Bissau, formerly Portuguese Guir 
became an Overseas Territory in 1951, From 1' 
the PAI6C waged a successful Guerrilla ' 
against Portuguese rule in Guinea. On 23-24 S^ 
1973 Ihe national assembly proclaimed Ihe ir 
pendence of Guinea-Bissau. Independence r 
formerly recognised on 10 Sept. 1974. On 16 f- 
1984 a new constitution was approved which 
lained Marxist principles but in Nov. 1986 
PAIGC Congress agreed to return to privatisa 
to weed out economic problems and to rem 
poverty. 

lovry Coast 

Capital: Yamoussoukro, Area: 320,783 
km. Population: 14.6 m. Language: French 
Saute, Diula, Literacy 54%. Religion: Islam. Ct 
tianity, Currency. CFA Franc. 

The Republic of the Ivory Coast, C 
0 Ivoire, is bounded by Liberia and Guinea ( 
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Mali and Burkina Faso (N), Ghana (E), and the 
Gulf of Guinea (S). It has a tropical climate af- 
fected by distance from the sea. Agricultue, fish- 
ing and forestry are the main stay of the country’s 
economy. It exports cocoa, coffee and timber. 
Industrialsisatoin developed rapidly after indepen- 
dence. 

The Portuguese discovered Ivory Coast or 
the Cote d'lvory in the 15th Century. In 10 March 
1893 Ivory Coast declared a Fench colony. In 1904 
it became a tem'tory of French West Africa and on 
7 August 1960 Cote d'lvory achieved full indepen- 
dence with Felix Houphouet-Boigny as the presi- 
dent. He was succeeded by Henri Konan Bedie. 

Kenya 

Cepital: Nairobi, Area: 582,646 sq. km, 
Population: 30,34 m. Language: Swahili, English, 
Arabic, Literacy: 69%, Religion: Christianity, Mus- 
, lim, traditional regions, Currency: Kenya Shilling, 

I Eslimaled GDP: 10,240, GNP per capita: 330, 

I People infected by AIDS: 1600,000, Doctor per 
^1000 people: 0.1. 

■j The Republic of Kenya is bounded by Sudan 
pnd Ethiopia (N), Uganda (W), Tanzania (S), and 
: Somalia and the Indian Ocean (E). The climate is 
j tropical with wet and dry seasons. Coffee, tea, 

I, s'sal are chief exprts, coconuts, cashew nuts, cot- 
and sugarcane are also grown. Industry, which 
'j® expending, includes petroleum-refining, food 
f pressing, cement, textiles. Kenya's protected 
attracts trourists. 

I) The anthropological discoveries indicate that 
■i Kilipas first human on earth probably inhabited 
:-’.®'S. Kenya some 2 million years ago. The Portu- 
first gained control of the Kenya coast but 
''J729 Arabas expelled them. The British made 
® colony. The inferior status of the blacks 
pulled in MAU MALI emergenecy (1952-56), 
;;y cimsd revolt agaisnt British rule, and in 1963 
93ined independence wthin the Common- 
^ 1964-65 constittuional amendments pro- 

( ^ for Kenya to become a republic. Daniel T. 
,‘;:!,|1''oi elected president in 1979, 1983, 1988. 

1997 . In 1997, the first genuinely 
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competitive elections’ll^ 

Lesotho 

Capital: Maseru, Area: 30,335 sq. km. Popu- 
lation: 2.2 m, Language: Sesotho and English, 
Literacy: 74%, Retigion: Christian, Currency: Loti 
(plural Maltoi), Estimated GDP: 950, GNP per 
capita: 570, People infected by AIDS: 85,000, 
Doctor per 1000 people: 0.1 

The kingdom of Lesotho, formerly 
Basutoland, is dominated by the Drakensberg 
mountainn range. Lesotho is an enclave wthin 
South Africa. It has a healthy and pleasant cli- 
mate with variable rainfalll. Lesotho is heavily de- 
pend upon S. Africa for economic support. 
Agriciture is the main occupation and livestock 
raising is important activity of the people. Industry 
mainly includes food processing. 

In the 17th and 18th century refugees from 
various tribal wars entered the area, and in the 
early 19th century they were v/elded together into 
the Basuto nation by the paramount chief, 
Moshoeshoe. In 1868 Moshoeshoe placed his 
people under British protection. It gained indepen- 
dence in 1966 as Lesotho, becoming a member 
of the Commonwealth. Since then political unrest, 
military coup and suspension of the constittion 
continued. Presently foreign troops are in Lesotho 
to maintian law and order. 

Liberia 

Capital: Monrovia, Area: 99,067 sq km^ 
Population: 2.7 m, Language: English. Literacy 
40%, Religion : Christianity, Islam, Currency 
Liberian Dollar (US currency is the legal tender). 

The Republic of Liberia is bordered Py the 
Atlantic Ocean (SW), Sierra Leone (NW), Guinea 
(N), and Cote d'Ivoire (E), It has an equatorial 
climate v/ith constant high temperatures and plen- 
tiful rainfall. The government denves a sizable in- 
come from regisration of foreign ships under very 
flexible rules, People mainly depend upon agricul- 
ture, Industry mainly includes food processing and 
mining. 

The American Colo’nization Society founded 

or.* 
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Suez Canal 

Suez Cana! is Ihe chief man-made water- 
way in the Eastern Hemisphere connecting the 
Mediterranean Sea (N) with the Gulf of Suez and 
the Red Sea(S), and greatly reducing the dis- 
tance by sea between Europe and South and 
East Asia. It is 173 Km long (exclduing 1 1 Kim of 
approach channels to the harbours). It was built 
duim g1859-69 by the French Engineer Ferdinand 
dc Lesseps. By the convention of Constantinople 
of 29 Oct. 1888, the canal is open to vessels of 
alt nations and is free from blockade except in 
time of war. The Canal has no lock system. 

The Republic of Ghana is bounded by Cote 
d'Ivoire (W), Burkina Faso (N), Togo (E) and lire Gulf 
of Guinea (S). The climate ranges from the equa- 
torial type on the coast to savannah in the north. 
Agricllure is the backbone of the Ghana's econbmy. 
Leading crops are Kolanuls, palm products, ba- 
nanas, coffee, maize and rubber, Timber, gold, 
diamonds, manganese are main export items. 

Britain conqured Gold Coast in 1874 and 
made a colony. It became a protectroate in 1901. 
The state of Ghana came' into existence on 6 
March 1957 and on 1 July 1960 the country was 
declared a Republic within the Commonwealth. 
Military rule continued one after another. In a coup 
on 31 Dec. 1981 FIgiht - Lieut. Ra-.vlings dismissed 
the govemmetn and padiament, suspended the 
conslitution. A nev/ pluralist democratic constition 
was approved by referendum in April 1992. 

Guinea 

Cdpita!: Conakry, Area: 245,857 sq. km. 
Pcpulatm: 7.6 m. Language: French (0), Malinke! 
Fula, Litaracy3B%, Religion: Muslim, Animist, 
Christianity, Estimated GDP; 3,888, GNP per 
capita: 540, Peopta infected by AJDS; 74.000, 
Doctor per 1000 people: 0.1 

The Republic of Guinea is bounded by 
Gumea-Sissau and Senegal (fJW). Mali (NE), Cote 
d'Ivoire 9SE), Liberia and Sierra Lleone (S), and 
the Al'.a.ntic Ocean {\V). It has a tropical climate 
with high rainfall near the coast and constant heal 


but conditions are a little cooler on the plateau. 
80% people depend upon agriculture. Major crops 
are casava, sugarcane, bananas and palm kernels. 

Guinea became a French protectorate in 
1849 and in 1958 it declared an independnet re- 
public. For a time Guinea was isolated but in 1975 
it joined its African neighbours in the Economic 
community of West African States. Foltowing popu 
lar distrubrances a multiparty system was intro 
duced in April 1992. 

Guinea Bissau 

Capital: Bissau, Area: 36,125 sq. km. Pop: 
lation: 1.1 m. Language: Portuguese {0), sever 
African languages. Literacy: 55%, Religion: Islai 
Christianity, traditional. Currency: Peso, Estimal 
GDP: 266, People infected by AIDS: 12,000, Dr 
lor per 1000 people: 0.2. 

The Republic of Guinea-Bissau is bounr 
by Senegal (N), the Atlantic Ocean (W)and Guii 
(E and S). it has a tropical climate. Agricultun 
the main occupation. Rice, coconuts, cassi 
sweet potatoes are important food crops. Im 
trial production mainly inicudes beer, soft dri 
aluminium. 

Guinea-Bissau, formerly Portuguese Gu 
became an Overseas Territory in 1951. From 
the PAIGC waged a successful Guerrilla 
against Portuguese rule in Guinea. On 23-24 
1973 the national assembly proclaimed the 
pendence of Guinea-Bissau. Independenct 
formerly recognised on 10 Sept. 1974. On K 
1984 a new constitution was approved whi 
tained Marxist principles hut in Nov. 19E 
PAIGC Congress agreed to return to privat 
to weed out economic problems and to r 
poverty. 

lovry Coast 

Capital: Yamoussoukro, Area: 320,' 
km. Population: 14.6 m. Language: Frer 
Baule, Diula, Literacy: 54%. Religion: Islan 
tianity. Currency. CFA Franc. 

■The Republic of the Ivory Coa; 
D'Ivoire, is bounded by Liberia and Guii 
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Mali 

Capital: Bamako, Area: 1,248,574 sq. km. 
Population: 11.8 m. Language: French(O), 
Bambara, Senoufo, Literacy: 31%, Religion: Mus- 
lim, Animist, Christian, Currency: Franc CFA, Es- 
i timated GDP: 2532, GNP per capita: 250. 

, People infected by AIDS: 89,000, Doctor per 1000 
r people: 0 A 

- The Republic of Mali is bordered by Algeria 
I (N), Niger (E&SW), Burkina Faso and Ivory Coast 
(S), and Guinea, Seegal (W). It has a tropical 
j climate with adequate rain in the south and west, 
i but conditions become increasingly arid towards 
jthe north and east. Cotton and peanuts and chief 
! cash crops, subsistence crops include rice, maize, 
sorghum, and millet. Fish from Niger and livesfokc 
are exported. 

( The French conqured the Mali area by 1898 
jand Mali (then called French Sudan) became part 
■of French West Africa. Between the two World 
Wars a nationalistic movement developed. Mali 
proclaimed itself an independent republic on 22 
|iSepl 1960 with Keita as president. Under its cur- 
,irent president. Alpha Oumar Konare, two elec- 
ifons for the National Assembly have been held, 
Jbut 1997 election was boycotted by opposition 
(parties. 

.| Mauritania 

•j ^pital: Nouakchott Area: 1 ,030,700 sq. km, 
2.5 m. Language: Arabic, French, 
/'■o.of. Literacy: 40%, Religion: Islam, Currency: 
.f^aiya, Estimated GDP: 1097, GNP per capita: 
People infected by AIDS: 6100, Doctor per 

,:1000peop,e.oi_ 

L Islamic Republic of Mauritania is bor- 
^i^-red by (e Atlantic Ocean (W), Morocco (N), Al- 
(NE), Mali (E &SE) and Senegal (SW). It 
^ *'^°Pfala climate but conditons are generally 
■Ita country is low-lying desert, form- 

part of the Sahara. The economy is divided 
3 tradlional agriculture sector and a mod- 

.p niining industry. The fishing industry is rapidly 

.ft 
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France gained control of South Mauritania 
in the mid-19th century, delcared a protectorate 
over the region in 1903, and made it a separate 
colony in French West Africa in 1920. After World 
War II nalionalist outlook developed, and ini 960 
Muritania gained full independence. A muslim state 
was created in 1961. in April 1991 Ahmed Tayx 
announced a new consition allowing a multi-party 
politicia system. Thereafter election were domi- 
nated by president Taya and his Democratic and 
Socialist Republican Party. 

Muritius 

Capital: Port Lousi, Area: 2046 sq. km. Popu- 
lation: 1.2 m. Language: English, French, Creole, 
Literacy: 83%, Religion: Hinduism, Christianity, 
Islam, Currency: Rupee, Estimated GDP: 4398. 
Doctor per 1000 people: 0.5. 

The Republic of Mauritius is in the South- 
West Indian Ocean. 800 Km. east of Madagas- 
car. It is surrounded by coral reefs, the principal 
isind consisis of a central plateau and volcanic 
mountains. The economy is predominantly depend 
upon sugarcane cultivation. Tourism, tea produc- 
tion, fishing, light industry are being developed to 
diversity the economy. 

Mauritius was occupied by the Dutch (1598- 
1710) and in 1715 the French established a colony 
The British captured the island in 1810. Indepen- 
dence was achieved in 1967 When unemploy- 
ment soared, sugar boom ended and frustrated 
social position led to 1982 election. The MMM 
(Movement Militant Mauricien) was replaced by a 
Hindu-dominated coalition headed by Anerood 
Jugnauth, re-elected in 1987. Mauritius became a 
republic on 12 March 1992. 

Morocco 

Capital: Rabat. Area: 445,050 sq. km, Popu- 
lation: 28.0 m. Language: Arabic (0). Berber. Lit- 
eracy: 50%, Religion: Islam, Currenc)'. Dirham, 
Estimated GDP: 33,514, GNP per capita 1250. 
Doctor per 1000 people: 0.4, 

The Kingdom of Morocco is bordered by 
the Mediteranean Sea (N), the Atlantic Ocean (W), 
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l;ibera,,m 1821 as^ for free American 
slaves, Thl^frill^tTOris^eroes arrived in 1822 
and on ^6'3uly lhe''state was consttitued as the 
Free and Independnet Republic of Liberia.Under 
the presidenleship of Edwin Barclay (193044) and 
William V.S.Tubman (1947-71), Liberia opened for 
international investment, gave tribal people a 
greater voice in the country's affairs. After a long 
year of turbulence a peace agreement was signed 
bebveen the govt, and ECOWAS on 17 August 
1996. The decade long civil war killed up to 
200,000 people and 1 m houseless. Charles Tay- 
lor elected president in July 1997 election. 

Libya 

Capita/: Tripoli, Area: 1,775,500 sq. km. 
Population; 6.0 m. Language; Arabic, English, Ital- 
ian, Literacy: 76%, Religion: Islam, Currency: 
Libyan Dinar. 

The Socialist People's Libyan Arab 
Jamahiriya is bordered by Algeria and Tunisia (W), 
the triediterranean Sea (N), Egypt and Sudan (E), 
and Chad and Niger (S). The coastal region has a 
vrarm temperate climate with mild vret winters and 
hot dry summers, although most of the country 
-. suffers from aridity. Wheat, barley, dales, almond. 

' olives and citrus fnrits are main agricultural prod- 
ucts. Important industries are fishing, dyeing, tex- 
tile and oil processing. 

From 1551 to 1911 Librya was part of the 
Ottoman Empire. Italy seized in 1911 and on 24 
Dec 1951 Libya became an indpendent sover- 
eign. In 1977 the country's name was changed to 
Great Socialist People's Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
(Jamahiriya means stale of the masses). The UN 
and US imposed sancti'ns on iibya because it re- 
fused to surrneder suspects in the 1988 bombingn 
of a Pan Am flight in Scotland In April 1999, Libya 
handed over 2 men suspected to be Iried'in the 
Helhertands but under Scottish law. 


animist, Muslim, Estimated GDP: 3546, GNP p 
capita: 260, People infected by AIDS: 8600, Do 
tor per 1000 people: 0.1. 

The Democratic Republic of Madagasct 
formerly Malagasy Republic, is situated off II 
south-east coast of Africa from which it is sep 
rated by the Mozambique channel. The island 
Madagascar is a largely deforested highland pi 
teau fringed by a lowland costal strip. It has 
tropical climate, but the mountains cause big van 
lion in rainfall. The economy is predominently a 
ricullural. Large numbers of livestock and paull 
are raised. Industrial production is mostly confint 
t textiles and food processing. About 2000 yea 
ago Black Africans and Indonesians first '.v:!:: 
Madagascar, Muslim traders joined them '.I'.- 
century. On 6 August 1896 Madagasear becarr 
a French Colony and on 26 June 1960 it achieve 
full indpendence. A new consitition instituted tl 
Third Republic in September 1992. 

Malawi 

Capital: Lilongwe, Area: 24,208 sq. krr 
Population: 10.4 m. Language: English, Chichew; 
Uteracy: 56%, Religion: Christianity, Muslim, An 
mists. Currency; Kwacha, Estimated GDP: 251! 
GNP per capita: 200, People infected by AID! 
710,000, Doctor per 1000 people: 0.0. 

The Republic of Malavri, fomneriy Nyasalani 
is bordered by Zambia (W), Tanzania (N), an 
Mozambique (E,S, and SW). About one-fifth i 
the country is occupied by Lake Malawi, in If* 
Great Rift Valley, the remainder is largely a hi^- 
plateau. It has a tropical climate. The economy! 
oveavhslmingly agricutural. Large numbers of pot 
fry, goats, cattle and pigs are raised. ; 

In 1891, the British Protectorate * 
Nyasaland. After the World War 11, the NyasalaL 
African Congress was formed to lead a new war 
of regislance against the impending federation\ 
the country to two neighbouring British colonii 
On 6 July 1964 Nyasaland became independl 
adopting the name of Malawi. After 30 years'!; 
one party dictatorship. Malawi returned ;' 
multiparty democracy. ] 


Madagascar 

Capita! Antananarivo, Area- 587,041 sq. km. 
Population: 16.3 m, Language: Malagasy 
and French, Uteracy: 801',. Religion: Christianity. 
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to fiee to neighbouring countries. The UN forces left 
Rwanda on March 1996. tn Sept. 1998 Jan Kam- 
banda, former prime minister, v/as sentenced to 
life imprisonment for his role in the 1994 genocide. 

Sao Tome and Principe 

Capital: Sao Tome, Area: 964 sq. km, Popu- 
tation: 144,000. Language: Portuguese, Fang, 
Religion: Christianity, Currency: Dobra. 

The Democratic Republic of Sao Tome and 
Principe is in the Gulf of Guinea, just off the west 
coast of Africa. Lying north of the equator, the 
islands are covered with thick vegetation It has a 
tropical climate modified by altitude and the effect 
of the cool Benguela current. The economy is based 
entirety on the export of tropical produce, spe- 
cially cocoa, palm oil, coffee, copra and bananas. 

The Portuguese navigators discovered Sao 
Tome and Principe on 21 Dec 1470. If was a 
centre of slave trading depot for SouthAmerica. 
Sao Tome and Pnneipe became an overseas prov- 
ince in 1951, and finally gained indpendence on 
12 July, 1975. 

Senegal 

Capital. Dakar, Area 196.190 sq km. Popu- 
lation 9m, Language. French (0), and ethnic. Lit- 
eracy 30%, Religion Islam, Christianity, AnimisL 
Currency Franc. EstimaleO GDP. 4542, GWP per 
capita 530 People infected by AIDS 75000 
Doctor p 0 , 1000 people 0 1 

ine Republic of Senegal is bounded by 
Mauritania (N and NF. (E), Guinea and 
Guinea-Bissau (Si, ano mt .Moniic (W) Most of 
the country is low lying and covered with Savona 
which becomes semi-oesen is the Sahel region 
of the north. It has a tropical climate with wet and 
dry seasons Senega! is primarily agricultural, but 
industry is e: panding. The mam crops are millet 
manioc, sorghum and rice. Industries include the 
manufacture of cement, chemicals, texleiles and 
fertilisers. 

During 'ho 14th and 1 5th cenlurios, Senegal 
v/DS part of tl e Mali empire, II became a lerritorv 
of French VVt st Africa n 1902 and an autonomous 
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state within the French community on 25 Nov. 
1959. On 22 August 1960 Senegal withdrew from 
the Federation of Mali and became separate 
independente republic. 

Seychelles 

Capital: Victoria, Area; 455 sq.km. Popula- 
tion: 77,500. Language: French, Creole, English. 
Literacy: 84%, Religion: Christianity, Currenc" 
Seychelles Rupee, 

The Republic of Seychelles consists of T 
islands in the Indian Ocean, north of Madagasc; 
in too distinctive groups: Granitic group of 32 i 
lands and the Outer or Coralline group of 83 i 
lands. Though close to the equator, the climate 
tropical. Copra and cinnamon are the princip 
exports, fishing and tourism are being rapidly d 
veloped. 

The Seycheller was discovered by Vase 
da Gama In 1502. Britain took possession of tti 
Island of the islands in 1794 and it became 
crown colony in 1903. It achieved independonc 
as a republic within the British Commonwealih o 
29 June 1976. A new constitiution came into fore 
on July 5. 1979. Again a new constitituion ef 
proved in June 1993, which allowed Presiden; 
Rene to elect for the second time. 

Sierra Leone 

Capital: Freetown, Area: 73,326 sq. krr 
Population: 4.6m, Language: English and triba! 
Literacy. 31%, Religion: Traditional, Muslim, Chris^ 
lianity. Estimated GDP: 823, GNP per capita. 140 
People infected by AIDS: 68,000. ! 

The Republic of Sierra Leone is borderej 
by the Allant.c Ocean (W), Guinea (N and E), ani 
Liberia (S). The eastern half of the counlry I 
mostly mountainous. It has a tropical climate wif 
marked wet and dry seaons and high tempefi 
• %es throughout the year. Sierra Leone’s econoni; 
is predominantly agricutitural. Cocoa, coffee, aijs 
plam kernels are the leading cash crops. Laig 
numbers of livestock and poultry are raisej 
Miniserais are the main source of income. ' 

Sierra Leone declared a British proteciord,^ 

Pfirr.fvtAlM Dn/ilA 0(\i ^ 
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3 n 21 August 1896. (n 1951 first constitution was 
ntroduced and became a republic on 19 April 
1971, vrith Dr. Siaka Stevens as executive presi- 
lent. Stevens remained in pov/er until 1985. Mili- 
ary coup, civil war continued. In Jan 1999 Nigeria 
sent troops to Sierra Leone to support president 
(abfaah. The 10 year civil v/ar r^uced Sierra 
.eone to one of the poorest countries in the world. 

Somalia 

Capital: Mogadishu, Area:. 637,657 sq.km, 
ypulalion: 10.7m, Language: Somali, Arabic, 
rnglish. Literacy: 24%, Religion: Islam, Currency. 
iomali Shilling. 

Somali Democratic Repulic is bounded by 
he Gulf of Aden (N), the Indian Ocean (E and S) 
ind Kenya, Ethiopia and Djibouti (V7). The coun- 
fy is arid and stretches, with a barren coastal 
sw-land vriiich strecthes to the northern and v/est- 
;m highlands. Much of the country is arid, though 
anfel is more adequate tov/erds the south. Herd- 
"9 of camel, sheep, goats and cattle is principal 
Major cash crops are; bananas, sugar- 
sns. Processing of rav; materials constitute the 
oik of the small but growing industry. 

The origins of the Somali people can be 
c^d back 2000 years. During 10th century they 
'Ore converted to Islam end in 19th century 
ionised as an Islamic state. British made it a 
jotectroate in 1884. The independent Somali 
'^P'jKc came into being on 1 July 1930 as a result 
-^merger of British Somaliland Protectroate end 
telian Trustsheep Territory of Somaliland, (n 
-tij Mcj-Gen. Mohammed Siyad took pc/zer in a 

Suspended constitution and named Scmeli 
^rr^Elic Republic. The Somali National Move- 

li'iS principal insurgent group, deciared the 
^^'on of an independent 'Somaliland Repub- 
■ Clan warfare broke cut in Haroeisa in No'/sm- 
^■J994, but on 20 Jan. 1997 Ali Mahdi 
^•-■arLmed and Hussein Aidid factions agreed to 
' the city. 

South Africa 

Cep.ftt': Pretoria (administrative), Cape Toati 
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(legislative), Bolemfontein (Judicial), Area: 
1223,201 sq. km, Population: 44,.3m, Lanousce: 
English, Afrikaans, Julu, Xhosa Literacy S2}1. 
Religion: Christianity, Hinduism, Islam. Currency 
Rand, Estimated GDP: 129094. 6 /,'P per cap.ie: 
2880, People infected by AIDS: 2900,000. Dccto’ 
per 1000 people: 0.6. 

The Republic of South Africa is bordered by 
the AUantic Ocean (V/), Namibia (NV/), Botswana 
and ambabv/e (N). Mozambique and Swaziland 
IE), and the Indian Ocean (E and S). The reubiic 
5 divided into four procinces: Cape province. Na- 
tal. Orange Free State, and Trensval. There is 
aboundant sunshine and relatively Imv ranfell. The 
south-west has a Mediterranean climate. The 
economy of S. Africa is highly advanced and di- 
versified. Mining is the backbone of the ccuntr/s 
wealth, no'.v industry has picked up. Agriculture, 
stock-raising, forestry, fishing and tourism are im- 
portant. 

The first permanent European settlement 
was seet up in S. Africa in 1652. Britain replaced 
the Dutch at the Cape in 1795 ano was awarded 
the territory by the Cognress cf Vienna in 1814 
Disturbed by British rule seme 12,000 people left 
the cape into the intenor ana Natal Bnra-n an- 
nexed Natal in 1843. The discovery o’ diamonds 
(1857) end gold (1885) spurred area- econvnc 
development. Following increasing 'ens'or ce- 
tween the non-Afrikaner v.-hites ,Utl.ndsrs ana 
the dominant Afrikane.m, the two Boar rep^p.cs 
declared war or Eritam. The Scutn Afncar v’.a- 
(Boer War. 1693-1902) was won by the Er;.sn 
v.bo established the Union of ScuVr A~ca r. 'OtC 
Under the Prime Minister j B M henzoc (c‘ 
Afrikaner Nationalist Party) S Afnca ga'nedV-'.a 
Brit'ish recognition cf mdepenosnee m s 
Africa joined World War II on tr.e An.eo sde 
Through the policy of APAR'hEiD w‘'r ,5 su 
premacy was sbengthened in 1951 it ceca'^e a 
republic and left the Co.m.mo'we. Gcve- 
ment’s refuse! to yield control c.er Na-n c a a^: 
rigid support.of aparl'neid led tc q ': v , n: r-e-rs 
fional ostratrism After a 30 year ban or-* -ne A‘-,. 
can Nefioat Congress (ANC) ir, Fecma-y > 55 ; 
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t^clson tAandoia released (tom prison and 
ApatlWed came to an end. A transitional 
Constititulion was approved by the parliament and 
a multi-racial parliament was elected in April 1994 
with Nelson tdandela as the presidnet. S. Africa 
rejoined the Commonwealth in 1994. Recently 
Robato (dbeki succeeded Mandela as the Presi- 
dent of S. Africa. 

Sudan 

Capital. Khartoum, Area' 2,505,813 sq. km. 
Population: 28,5 m, Language; Arabic (0), En- 
glish, Literacy: 46%, Religion: (4uslim, Christian, 
Currency: Dinar (legal lender: Sudanese Pond), 
Estimated GDP: 10224. 

The Republic of Sudan is bordered by Egypt 
(N). tire Red Sea (ME), Ethiopia (E), Kenya. 
Uganda and Zaire (S), Chad (W), and Libya (NW). 
The Nile River forms ttie most important geographi- 
cal feature. Sudan has a continental climate but 
only the Red Sea coast experiences maritime in- 
lluenccs. Agriculture is the mainstay of economy. 
Cotton is the major export item, other crops in- 
clude groundnuts, wheal, rice, gum arable, 
sesame, wheat, rice. Livestock rearing is impor- 
tant, Small mining industry include iron, gold and 
manganese. 

On 1 January 1956 Sudan became inde- 
pendent Fearing the dominance by the Muslim 
north, a 17 year civil war broke out betv/cen north 
and south region. Civil vrar came to an end to- 
wards 1972 v/hen southern Sudan received con- 
siderable dominance. Therealtcr followed civil and 
mil'.laty regimes, Again fighting civil war broke out 
in Jun. 1997, Sudanese government accepted a 
‘DeUarkion of Principles' to end the civil war. 
Soulti Sudan was badly hit by the civil war. In 
July '1993 fm-iinc hit southern areas of the coun- 
try.' The 'USA cruise misslo attacks in Khartoum. 
Sud.nh, in rbr'ponse to the bombings of the US 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania in which 263 
peop'e'wcfc dead. In Feb. 1994 a federal system 
cf ?6, states was set up The slates arc subdi- 
v.-f-s-dlnlq 66\:tovinces and 218 dsWets. 


Swaziland 

Capital: Mbabane, Area; 17,366 sq, km, 
Popufafion: 966,000. Language: English and 
Siswati (0), Literacy: 77%, Religion: Christianity, 
Animisls, Currency: Lilangeni. 

The Kingdom of Swaziland is bordered by 
South Africa (S,W,N), and Mozambique (E). The 
country is mounlainous vrith steplike plateaus. 
Swaziland has a temperate climate with two rea- 
sons: wot searson (nov to March) and coo), dry 
season (May lo Sept). Country's economy is 
mainly depend upon agriculture, forestry ranch- 
ing. Major export items are sugar, wood pulp, and 
calilc. Swaziland has considerable mineral depos- 
its, most important are coal and asbestos, 

Swaziland became a British High Commis- 
sion Territory in 1903 and gained full indopen- 
donee within fhe Commonwealth In 1968 under 
king Sobhuza II. After the deal of Soubhuza II in 
1982, power siruggto conVmued among his roya’ 
membeis. The Swazi government is yet to re- 
solve conflicts over the rule of royal family and 
country’s relation wilhin South Africa. 

Tanzania 

Capital: Dodoma, Area; 945,037 sq. km 
Populalion: 32.2m, Language; Swahili (0), English 
Literacy: 67.8%, Religion: Christianity, Islam 
Hindu, Currency: Tanzanian Shilling, Eslimalcc 
GDP; 6920, GNPporcopifa;210, People infectec 
by AIDS: 1400,000, Doctor per fOOO people: 0.0 

The United Republic of T anzania is torderct 
by Mozambique, Malawi and Zambia (S), Zaire 
Burundi and Rv/anda (W), Uganda and Kenya (N) 
and the Indian Ocean (E), The climate is quili 
varied with hoi and humid coast, drier central pla 
feau, and scmi-lemporalo mounlains. Agriculiurr 
support major chunk of the country’s economy 
Sisal, colton, collee and cashew mils are Iho majc 
cash crops and export items. Tourism is growing 
Tanzania is one of the leading gptoducors of dia 
monds. 

Vasco da Gama visited Tanzania in 149E 
German made the territory a proiectoratc in 1891 
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Durmg World War i. the Allies conquired and 
Tanganyika made a British mandate. It became 
® Commonwealth member in 
Lo1. IN L84 Tanganyika merged v/ith Zanzibar 
to form the United Republic of Tanzania. But re- 
^onal parliamenls for Zanzibar and Tanzania 
Tanganyika) were set up in 1993. On 29 October 
1995 presidential election, Benjamin Mkapa 
elected presidenL 

Togo 

^ Capital: Lome, Area: 57,785 sq. km, Popu- 
fe.ron; 4.32m, Language: French (0), Ewe, Tv/i, 
Werecy: 52%, Religion: Animist, Christian, Islam, 
Currency: Franc CFA, Estimated GDP: 1475, GNP 
capita: 330, People infected by AIDS: 170,000 
Doctor per 1000 people: 0.1. 

Republic of Togo is bordered by the 
Cw of Guinea (S), Ghana (V/), Burkina Faso (N), 
Benin (E). The country has a tropical climate, 
^culture and mining are majorstay of the 
ecwomy. Principal crops are manioc, millet, yams, 
®'‘58, coca, cotton, groundnuts. Large quantities 
high quality phosphates mining is (he leading 
e>'porl item of Togo. 

Formerly German protectorate of Togoland 
So ned independence from France as (he republic 
k.i Potitical instability is the 

of Togo. In 1992 a nev/ constitution v/as 
“PP^'^ed by referendum. Gen. Gnassingbe 
-yaoema re-elected president on 21 June 1998. 
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Tunisia 

1-0 ^°P^- 

^^3bic (0), French, Lit- 
Islam, Currency: Dinar, Es- 
■ --^GDP: 18937, GNP per capita: 2050, Doc- 
1000 people: 0 . 0 . 

of Tunisia is bordered by Al- 

(SEl Th Sea (N,E), and Libya 

1 ;=^, "■'■egular coastlines has several 

=‘e climate ranges from v/arm temper- 
fC'trg f ^Shculture is the basic sup- 

of the country’s economoy, mining 
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and tour^m are also impo, riant Agricultural p,rod- 
o£ris are wheat bariey, grapes, olwes, citrus fruits. 

The Arabs conquered Tunsra in the 7(h cen- 
tury and converted the Berber population to Is- 
lam. It became a French protectorate in 1851 
Nationalism grew after V/crld War II a,nd in 1955 
Tunisia achieved independence. President 
Bourguiba was overthrcrwn by a bloodless coup 
and the regime of his successor, Zine El Abidine 
Ben All, marred by fightino with Islamo funda- 
mentatists, soaal unresL and fequent suspension 
of political rights. 

Uganda 

Capita/: Kampala, Area: 241,038 sq. km, 
Population: 21.3m, Language: English, Swahili, 
Uteracy. 62%. Religion: Christianity, AnimisL Is- 
lam. Currency: Uganda Shilling, Estimated GDP: 
6582 GNP per capita: 320, People infected by 
AIDS: 930,000. 

The Republic of Uganda is bordered by Tan- 
zania and Rwanda (S), Zaire ^‘1), Sudan (fj), and 
Kenya (E). Most of Uganda is fertile plateau 
Though it is in equatorial latitudes, the climate is 
tropical. The economy is mainly supported by ag- 
riculture. Major agricultural productions include 
cassava, millet, sorghum, coffee, tea, cotton, to- 
bacco. Fisheries, foresfry are also important 
Uganda achieved fully indpendenl memer 
of the Commonwealth in 1932 But under the lead- 
ership of A. Milton Obole, a naw constitution was 
adopted in 1955 abolishing fraditrona! kingdoms 
PotiUcal disturbance, soical uphival, msuroe.nt ac- 
liviiy, military control are the features of^post-m- 
dependanl Uganda. H.E Yowen K Museveni re- 
elected president in 1996 

Zambia 

Capital: Lusaka, Area. 752614 sq km, Popu- 
lation: 8.7m, Language: English (0), Bemba, Lozi 
Literacy: 735'a, Religion Chnsliamty, Islam Cur- 
rency: Kv/acha, Estimated GDP 3855 GNP per 
capita: 330, People infected by AIDS 770 000 
Dordor per 1000 people 0 1 
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The Repubfc of Zambia te bonfered by Zaire 
fN) Tanzania (NE], Malawi and MozanibiToe (E), 
Zimbabwe, Botswana and Namibia (S), and 
Angola (W). H has a tropical climate. The economy 
is depend almost fully on mineral wealth. Major 
mineral resources are copper, cobalt, cxjat, anc. 
lead, manganese. Most people depend on agri- 
culture, maize, groundnuts, tobacco. 

Zambia passed to British administration in 
1924. In 1953 the British formed the Federation of . 
Rhodesia and Nysatand by uniting S. Rhodesia 
{present Zimbabwe). Hty.vever, the federation dis- 
solved in 1963 and the Republic of Zambia pro- 
claimed independent v/ithin the Commonwealth in 
1964. Northern Rhodesia changed its name to 
Zambia. In August 1991 a new constition was 
adopted. Frederick Chiluba re-etected present in 
November 1996. 

Zimbabwe 

Cepital: Harare, Area: 390,759 sq. km. Popu- 
lation: 11.9m. Language: English (0), Ndebele, 


LSer3cy:,65%. Religion; Christianity, Islam, tradi- 
iionaS, Currency: Dollar, Esiimated GDP: 8906. 
GNP per capita: 610, People infected by AIDS: 
ISOO.OOO.Docior per 1000 people: 0.1. 

The Republic of Zimbabwe is bordered by 
Zambia (N), Mozambique (NE,E), and Botswana 
{SW and W). Most of the country consists of a 
high plateau. It has a temperate climate. Agricul- 
ture and mining are the mainstay of country's 
economy. Pmcipal cash crops include tobacco, 
maize, tea, cotton, and groundnuts. Gold and 
nickel are leading export minerals. Forestry and 
fisheries are also important. 

After the dissolution of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nysaland (see Zambia) Southern 
Rhodesia reverted to a status of self governing 
colony within the British Commonwealth. A new 
sate of Zimbabwe came into being in 1980 as a 
member of the Commonwealth. The state ot emei 
gency imposed since 1965, was Kited in July 199C 
In presidential eleclion in 17 March 1996 Mugab 
re-elected presidenet unopposed. I 



ia is the world’s largest continent with an area 
■i 44,390,000 sq, km. In Ihe west il joined v/ith 
Europe (V'.'hich may be considered a peninsula of 
Asia) to form the great Eurasian land mass. Asia 
ranges in elevation from Ml. Everest (8650 m, 
worid's highest maountain) to 394 m below the 
sea level at the Dead Sea (vroilcTs lo'west point). 
From cast to west Asia lgr^versed by a massive 
central hghland region v,i|h Tibertan Plateau, the 
H'maisyas, the Hindu Kush, and other great raoun- 
ta'n ra'-flcs. The continent has every type of cS- 
mats from trop'-cal to polar and from desert to 
remy 

Asb was the rr.othcriand of some of Ibe 
wD'iis eadicsl cmlizat.ons. Today the content 
cobcins more th-m 69"t of She worid populatiori. 
Ttie r.vcr vz'feys cf the Ganges (in India) 



some of the greatest population densities of tt 
kvM 

Foliowing are given the countries of Asi 
their capital and Ihe year of admission to Ihe UN 
of Ihe respective countries. 
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ASIA 


Name of 

Year of 

Capital 

the Country 

admission 

Afghanistan 

1946 

Kabul 

Baharain 

1971 

Manama 

Bangladesh 

1974 

Dhaka 

Bhutan 

1974 

Thimpu 

Brunei 

1984 

Bandar 

Seri Baga'wan 

Bambodia 

1955 

Phnom-Penh 

Bhina 

1945 

Beijing 

Cypreus 

1960 

Nicosia 

Kong Kong 

— 

Victoria 

India 

1945 

New Delhi 

Indonesia 

1950 

Jakarta 

Iran 

1945 

Teheran 

Iraq 

1945 

Baghdad 

Israel 

1949 

Jerusalem 


1956 

Tokyo 


1955 

Amman 

Kuv/ait 

1963 

Kuwait City 

Loas 

1955 

Vientiane 

Lebanon 

1945 

Beirut 

Macao 

— 

Macao 

Malaysia 

Maldives 

1951 

Kuala Lumpur 

1965 

Male 

Mongolia 

1961 

Ulan Bator 

Myanmar 

1948 

Rangoon 

Vepal 

1955 

Kathmandu 

'forth Korea 

1991 

Pyongyan 

Dman 

1971 

Muscat 

“akistan 

1947 

llamabad 

^apua New Guineal975 

Port Moresby 

Philippines 

1945 

Manila 

3afar 

1971 

Doha 

5audi Arabia 

1945 

Riyadh 

Singapore 

1965 

Singapore City 

South Korea 

1991 

Seoul 

Sri Lanka 

1955 

Colombo 

Syria 

1945 

Damascus 

fawan 

— 

Taipei 

fhailand 

1946 

Bangkok 

turkey 

1945 

Ankara 

lurkmenastan 

1992 

Ashkhabad 

JAE 

1971 

Abu Dhabi 

Aetnam 

1977 

Hanoi 

temen 

1947 

Sana & Aden 


Afghanisation 

Capital : Kabul, Area : 647.497 sq. km. 
“opufafion : 25.59 m., Lanuage : Pakhto (Pushtu). 


Dari. Persian. R&'igfon : Islam. Currency: Afphani. 
Estimate GDP' : 1810. Literacy : 32%. 

” Doctor per 1000 people : 0.7 

The Republic of Afganistan in South centra! 
Asia, is bordered by Iran (\V). Pakistan (E and S), 
the USSR (N) and China (NE). I.losl of Afghani- 
stan is mountainous, towering ranges of Hindu 
Kush, fertile valleys and plains. The land is mainly 
dry and rivers are used for irrigation. The economy 
is mainly depend upon agriculture. Chief cultivated 
crops are com, barley, rice and fruits, end sheep 
are raised for skins, wool and meat. Industry and 
infrastructural development are still in infant stages. 
Imports exceed exports in Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan has fallen to many conquerors 
through the ages. Under Ahmad Shah Afghani- 
stan became a united state. Britian fought hvo 
vrars with Afghan to protect its empire in India 
against Russian expension. However in the third 
war (1919) emir Amanullah gave full independence 
to Afghanistan. Amanullah started sweeping 
programme of modernisation and in 1925 pro- 
claimed a monarchy to replace the emirate. Lt 
Gen. Muhammad Daoud Khan who proclaimed a 
republic was killed in 1976 in a coup and a Marx- 
ist reginie installed headed by the people's Demo- 
cratic Parly of Afghanistan (PDPA). In 1979 a 
Soviet backed coup killed president Hafizulla Amin 
and replace him with Babrak Karma!, leader of 
PDPA faction. In 1986 Kartpal was replaced by 
Maj. Gen Mohammad Najibullah. Soveit troops 
were withdrawn in 1989. In 1994 a newly Islanic 
movement 'Taliban' (students of religio.n) formed 
and overthrown Rabbani in Sept 1995 and ex- 
ecuted former president Najibullah. Afghanistan 
was declared a complete Islamic stale under 
Sharia law thereafter. On 20 Aug. 1993 the USA 
launched cruise missile attack against Khowst. 
v/hich USA claimed one of the most active 
lerroriest base camp in the world. 

Bahrain 

Capital : Manama Area : 578 sq, kr,' • 
lation : 594,(K)0, La. 
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Rc'.igion : Isinm, Currt-ncy : Bohromi, GNP bDr 
tspiia : (PPPS) 13,970 Utemcy : 65.2% 

Tiio slate of Bahrain forms on orchlpolago 
oi 36 low-laying islands in Iho Arabinn Golf, ba- 
tween Ibo Qnlnt poninsula and the mainland ot 
Saudi Arabia, Tlio flat nnd sandy, wilh a few tow 
hills, Bahrain has a hoi and humid climate. The 
economy is mainly based on oil. Frails and w.g- 
otabtes, alfalfa, dales, poullty arc Iho main ogri- 
culUirnl products. 

Bahrain was conltollod by the Portuguese 
Item 1521 to 1602. In 1783 Iho Khalifa family 
gained control However In 1661 Bahrain nnd 
Bnlian signed a Irenly of peace nnd friandship. 
On Aug 15,1971 Bahrain bcoamo an iadepon- 
deal stn'o. cflor 90 years of British dominion, Attcr 
pro 1973 eleclion the tclalion bchvecn Ihe Na- 
tion, nl Assembly artd the Khalifa family was not 
snioolh nnd emir hogan ruling by decree. In 1994 
demand for the restoration ot democracy tod to 
the arrest nt'd cvpulsian ot prominent dissidents. 

Bangladesh 


autonomy and his Awami League won a majority 
in Iho federal Pakistani assembly in 1971. The 
Awami Loougo declared independent of 
Bangladesh. The civil war foilowcd it. An estimated 
on miltion Bengalis weto killed before India inlcr- 
vened on behalf of Bangladesh. Pakistan was 
defeated in Dec. 1972. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
was assassinated in a military coup in 1975, Par- 
liamentary olcclions followed in Feb. 1979. Presi- 
dent Zia's Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) got 
majority in the Jatiya Snnsod, Zia was assassi- 
nated on 30 May 1951. On 24 March, 1982 there 
was n bloodless mililary coup by which Gen, 
Ershad became chief martial taw ndmiaistrator. la 
Jan, 1986 n National Exceutivo Commillo was 
formed and the Nalionn! Party launclied. Wilh the 
support of government, Gen. Erstiad was re- 
elected President in 1986. In Doc. 1990 Gen. 
Ershad was deposed nnd nrroslod after n popular 
uprising. In Juno 1996 election Sheikh Haslna 
Wn 7 od, daughter o! late Mujihur Rahmnn, of 
Awami Loougo became the PM, 


r^ivfai ; Dheka Area : 143,930 sq.km Popri- 
h'.ian : 124 million Laiigirs-ie ; Gangb Rcigbn : 
bm C!;. 7 C,’\'g- ; T aka GS'P ;vr cnp:!a : 350 Esti- 
GDP ; 41,.'S19 People infecied by AIDS' : 
i.OOO Oo.rtcr per tOXi poop’s" ; 0.2 

0,'pg;,idfjh is tedcred I 7 India (\V,N end 
C-) Pumra (SE) end Bny of Bcngr.l (S). A lo.v- 
h-,nj r'evi.e! region, P.m-gL-rdcsti is composed 
d! 1 hn_ combined delta ot Ihe Ganges, 
r'.',‘-'',.n'r,putra r.nd'l.regt!.'’.'.': rivers. Tiro ctima'o k 
r.o.-T'm.nr-x'n Frrtv.ifmdinr.shhg'fix'dsh!;hv' 
pOf’Ibngi.’-iferh erehnftry.Vi'r)' frequently 'The' 
ir..''ri.''!y ';5 p.\'de.r.t*.i''miy r-griouhurf.' 'dy.s,Tlo.',- 
t rT'r>-.iae;'.-i t.rap? ' B.-'Vrlndcsit has the h-gh- 
f tir*;" Kv': , 'dcf, jit) i,*i tti a wrid. • ■ ' 

TiiC p'ese.n’, P,',ig',''dcrTi brearne 'part 'bf ' 
p-.r .fi in 18 ,': f-^V.fHhvi'.nVst.nn nchiewd ii- 
i 7 ; ''d. '70 ii 1F47. Bang'adf^h was rated Em; 
c'- ''v’lfT.h, f a-t V'Kramc (Ineasi- 
p'.'v, rer if tYW' !: an'! tf-'Jv 1 .g')S-aparr'‘-''ji'' 

ter:;i rtr-^T.T.’. -■;;T:r>,- 7 ncr-mancfad^:ra;:r 
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Bhutan 

Capita! : Thimpu Area ; 46,500 sq. km Popu- 
lntk>n : t.O million Laagusga : Daongkhn, Lhotsnm 
(Nepali), English, Assamese, ReUgion : Buddhism, 
Hinduisnr, Currr.ncy : Ngu'lrum, fared a! par wilh 
India Rupee. Litrmc}’ : 42% 

Ttie Kirrgdem of Bhutan (the land of the thim- 
der draooni in the Himninyas, bordered by India 
(S nryj E), the Tibet region 0 ! China (N),and SiKkim 
(W). The cliniata ranges from huniid subtropicai 
to lC'mp'rotc.,Rai;ing of Iwcstoc'; and rice cultiva- 
tion dominsto the eonomy g'-thc country. Melnl, 
v'oyi end tef-;her working, pnpermnking and weav- 
ing rim rJ.ro importaal. r \ r ; 

Tho Tihcr.aas conquered’ Bhutr.in's nblVe- 
t-TxSvih Pi 5 t 6 ih century, in 1720 China cateb ' 
l:?hed surora'mty w.-g iim mra .Bri'dan nrwexed 
port cf Fliulan tn 16ti5eiV.f in i^itb' 5huton's fust 
heTKiirihy'wag'iogfre'rfto lei ip'fiiaid' 1 lilt'’c) the 
cornt.y'S'fybija'teirtiUAfiCi Cllihof^ tpicesiW;'’ 
csrprrd Trbo! h 1950. Bh-Jl.en ('"camera point of' 
iiuUi7‘.uaUz£eldih'.naiL3 
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onlroversy betv/een China and India. Jigme 
iinghe Wanghuk became king in 1972. In the 
arly 1990s illegal immigratns mostly Nepali- 
ipeaking Hindus, were forcibly expelled. In 1998 
)nik-Air made 2 v/eekly flights to New Delhi. 

Brunei 

Capital: Bandar Seri Bagavran. Area : 5,767 
q. km. Population : 313,000. Language : Malay, 
inglish, Chinese, Literacy : 88%, Religion : Islam 
Currency : Bmnei Dollar or (ringgit) 

The independent Sultanate of Brunei is sur- 
ounded by Sarav/ak and Malaysia. A British pro- 
ectorate from 1888, if v/as granted independent 
n 1971 and became an independent member of 
he Commonv/ealth on 1 Jan 1984. Brunei’s 
economy is mainly depend upon oil and natural 
)as. It has a tropical climate. Rice is the chief 
ood crop, other crops grov/n are coconuts, ba- 
lana, vegetables, rubber. Many students go over- 
>eas for higher studies and foreign newspapers 
3re widely available. BaineFs v/eath is based on 
he Seria oilfield, discxjvered in 1929. 

Cambodia 

Capital : Phnom-Penh, Area : 181,035 sq. 
'm, Population : 10.5 million. Language : Khmer, 
French, Literacy ; 45%, Religion : Theravada, 
Buddhism, Currency : Riel, GNP per capita : 280, 
Doctor per 1000 people .'0.1, Estimate GDP : 
3044, People infected by AIDS : 320,000. 

Kampuchea or Cambodia is bordered by 
7ha iand (N and W), Laos (N). Vietnam (E), and 
the Gulf of Siam (S). The heart of the country 
t^risists of a large central alluvial plain. It has a 
h’opca! monsoonel climate, ideal forgrov.'ing rice, 
vegetables, tobacco, etc. CafJe rearing and 
v-" ■' 

.-■v.^erih :■■■■ 1 ; 15th can?, 

■ ■ ■ ^nham’JL 

Glared. a';F,rench prdle’cforaie.in 18374 Ja-^ 
paupleS .Camfedia'in. V^/o"dd,Y4aTjl..Ca^^^^ 
®'2.5ape^fuf^Jhdep^dehoeioj1953'a%^^ 

,^lLqt0ilj^bdia K'ofbdo'rh"Si'fehouLied,'the_ 


country until 1970. Cambodia became the Khmer 
Republic in 1970 and v/as a major battleheld of 
the Vietnam War. Sihanouk was restored in 1976 
and renamed the country Democratic Kampuckea. 
Border conflict v/ith Vietnam led to Vietnamese 
invasion in 1979. Vietnamese forces withdrav/n in 
1 988 follo’.ving the recognition of UN member state. 
After the election of a constituent assembly in May 
1993, a nev/ constitution was promulgated on 23 
SepL, resotring parliamentary monarchy. In July 
1997 Hun Sen engineered a coup which led to 
the ousting of first PM Narodom Ranariddh. 
Ranariddh returned on 30 March 1998 as guest 
of a Japanese brokered plan to ensure 'free and 
fair* elections. Hen Sen's Cambodian People's 
Party declared victory v/hite the oppositions al- 
leged fraud. 

Myanmar 

Capital : Rangoon, Area : 678,033 sq km. 
Population : 47.6 m.. Language : Burmese, Karen, 
Shan, Religion : Buddhism, Currency : Kyat, Lit- 
eracy : 83% People infected by AIDS : 440,090, 
Doctor per 1 000 people . 0.1 

The Union of Myanmar (Burma til! 1939) 
bordered by India, Bangladesh and the Bay of 
Bengal (W), China (N and NE), Laos and Thai- 
land (E), and the Andaman Sea (S). The dimate 
is mostly tropical. About 657o labourforce is em- 
ployed in agriculture and forestry Rich mineral 
resources such as petroleum, tin, copper zinc and 
coal are not fully exploited. 

The Burmans moved into the area from Ti- 
bet before the 9th century AD The Bumese capi- 
tal, Pagan, fell to the f.tongols m 1287 and the 
area then was divided among local rulers The 
Bumese Toungoo ti>mest)' united the area m leth 
century. Dunng three Anglo-Burmese Wars (1824- 
26, 1652, 1685) Burma fell to Entish India Japan 
occupied, Bumna dunng World War II Burma 
achieved .complete, independanoe m 1946. Afte' 
3.(^.VE'3’5,-in 1990. the .Natiorral League for Dc- 
moccacy.won rnajont/m the fust free elections. 
But .the_arm,y was not m a pos'lion to handover 
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pov/nr. Tlio loading opposition loader Aung San 
Suu Kyi v/as kept in house arrest for more than 
(ivD years and released on July 10,1995. In Au- 
gust 1998 Iho National League for Democracy 
under Aung San Suu Kyi's leadership declared 
that it would conveno a 'people's parliament' of all 
roprosentativos who wore elected in 1990 elec- 
tion. 


China 

Capitol : Beijing, Area ; 9,561,000 sq km, 
Population ; 1255.1 ni, Longuago : Chinese (Man- 
darin) and other local languages, Liloracy : 82%, 
Rotigfon : Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism, 
Currency ; Renminbi (Yuan), Eslimolod GDP ; 
901981, GNP per caplin: 750, Pcopio infected by 
AIDS : <100,000, Doctor per 1000 people : 1,6 
The People's Republic of Chinn is Iho most 
populous country in lire world. It is bounded by 
Ibo USSR and North Korea (E), Iho USSR and 
the Mongolian People's Republic (N), the USSR 
and Afgtinnistan (W) and Pakistan, India, Nopal 
eiiufan, Myanmar, Laos and Vietnam (S). China 
has a OMO km of coastline. Ctiina is tho.world's 
third largest country niter Soviet Union and 
Canada The terrain is generally rugged with broad 
plains along the rivers. The Tibetan plateau occu- 
pies SVi/ China and Is soparntod from the Tarim 
Basin of Xingjiang to the nortlr of Kunlum Mis 
Tim two main rivers ore the Yellow River in the 
North, and Iho Cliangjlang (Yonglre) River In Cen- 
tra! Ctiina. The climate is generally temperato 
liaish in the north and subtropical in Iho south. ' 
The Hrst documonicd Chinese civilization 
was the Shnng dyna.sly. The Oin dynasty united 
China under a centralised irnpotin! system, con- 

'h's period 

{?. 1-206 BC) In the 13lh conlu^ North Chino fell 
to Iho Mongols led by Jenghiz Khan, His grand- 
son Kublai Khan founded Iho Yuan dynosly. Great 
Britian provoked the Opicum War (1839-r|2) and 
cas^y do!o,v,ed Chinn Tho Co.cr y/>//rw3{1898- 
1900), a linnt desperate effort lo resist foreiqn in- 
nuenco was cnishcd by an international force In 



1927, Kuomintnng led by Chiang Kai-Shek inai 
guraiod long Chinese civil war. In 1931 Japn 
trad occupied Manchuria and waged a full seal 
v/ar against China in 1937, An uneasy coalilion c 
Nalionalists and Communists fought against Jopa 
nose and own in 1945. Again civil war crupltii 
Witt) (ho US supporting tho Nationalist. Major; bit 
ios Inculding Beijing (ell to tho Communists ii 
1949. On 1 October tho people's Republic of Chin; 
was proclaimed with Mao Zodong os cltairmar 
and Zhou Enlai as premier. Tlio ideological fit 
belwcen china and Iho Soviet Union led to wilh 
drnwal o( Soviet aid and technical assistance 
Fearing a cultural revolution (1966-69), Mac 
launched a massive upheaval to purge Iho Com 
munlst Party, An casing relation wilh the West lee 
lo tho admission of Ctiina to Itic UN in 1971. Or 
Jan 1979 tho China and US eased diplomatic ro 
lotions, Britain and Clilnn signed on agreement In 
1984 tor the return ol Hong Kong lo China in 
1997. Mass student protest against Dang's 
modernisation policies was sovoroly repressed in 
Beijing (1989) and roccntly it joined WTO. 

Cyprus 

Capitol : Nicosia, Aroa ; 9251 sq km. 
Popluintion ; 776,000, Longuogo : Greek, Turkish 
and Englisli, Religion : Chrislinnlly and Islam, Lil- 
oracy : 96%, Currency : Cyprus Pound 

Thrr Republic ol Cyprus is an island in the 
East Modilorrancan sea. Two mountain ranges 
lies across the island from Enst to West. The high- 
est peak is Mt Olympus (1953 m). Between the 
ranges lies o v;ido plain where grapes, cereals, 
olives, tabacco and cotton one grown. Fishing, 
tourism and tlio raising ol livestock are important 
sources of economy. 

Cyprus became independent in 1900 and 
Makarios III was elected president, The British 
relninod two sovereign military enclaves. Aktolin 
and Dhekolia. Tho heavy fighting between tho 
British and Greek Cypriot nationalists forced the 
UN to send poaCG keeping force lo Cyprus in 
1965. In 1974 tho Greek army dominated national 
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juard sndtjverthrev/ Makarios regime. The Turky 
nvadeed Cyprus and established a Turkish Fed- 
erated State of Cyprus' v/hich in 1983 declared 
Ihe independent Turkish Republic of Northern 
Cyprus'. Since 1975 Cypais has been a divided 
state, v/ith self governing Turkish community in 
be north and a Greek community in the south. In 
1998 a proposal by Rauf Denktas, that the Greek 
end Turkish communities should join in a federa- 
;ion that recognises the equal and soverign status 
ef Cyprus Greek and Turkish Parts' v/as rejected 
ey the Greek and Cypnot governments. 

Hong Kong 

Capita! ; Victoria, Area ; 1071 sq. km. Popu- 
'aiion : 6.3 m. Language : English and Cantonese, 
'Jteracy : 75%, Religion : Confucianism and Bud- 
dhism, Currency : Hong Kong Dollar, GNP per 
capita : 23670 

Hong Kong is located on the southeast coast 
3f mainland China and considsting of tv/o large 
islands, 200 smaller islands and a portion of main- 
land. Only about one-seventh of the land is ar- 
able. Us economic policy is based on free enter- 
prise and free trade, an efficient and aggressive 
commercial infrastructure with industrious 
workforce. 

British occupied Hong Kong during the 
Opium War (183942). Conquered by Japanese 
(1941) during World War II, it vras reoccupied by 
the British in 1945. For China, Hong Kong re- 
mains a major source of foreign exchange and an 
important commercial link v/ith the West. On July 
1, 1997 Hong Kong became a Special Adminis- 
trative Region of China when Britain handed over 
after 155 years of mle. 

India 

Capital : New Delhi, Area : 3,165,595 sq 
km. (excluding China and Pankistan occupied 
parts of Jammu & Kashmir), Language ; Hindi, 
English and 1690 other Languages, Ua-a:y .'52%, 
Religion : Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Christanity 
etc.. Currency : Indian Rupee, GDP esti.mated : 


381 565r GNP per capita : 430, People infected by 
AIDS : 4100,000, Doctor per 1000 people : 0.4 

Indonesia 

Capital : Jakarta, Area : 1,904,559 sq km. 
Population : 203.5 million. Language : Bahasa In- 
donesian, English, Dutch, Japanese etc., Religbn 
: Islam, Hinduism, Christianity, Buddhism, Cur- 
rency : Rupiah, Literacy : 83.8%, Estimated GDP 
: 214995, GNP per capita : 680, People infected 
by AIDS : 52,000, Doedor per 1000' people : 0.2 

The Republic of Indonesia comprising more 
than 3000 islands stretching from the Malaysian 
mainland to Nev/ Guinea. The mam islands are 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, Timor etc. The islands are 
mountainous and dotted v/ith volcanoes. The cli- 
mate is tropical v/ith heavy rainfall. Agriculture is 
the backbone of economy. Principal crops are rice, 
sugarcane, fruit, cassava and maize. Indonesia 
exports liquified natural gas. tin, bauxite, nictiel 
etc. 

Before 14th century Indonesia came under 
the influence of Indian ovilzation. Towards the 
end of the 16th century Islam had become the 
dominant religion. European spice traders take 
the advantage of interna! dissension of Indonesia. 
Follo’//ing the Japanese ocupation of the islands 
in the World V/ar II, nationalist leader Sukarno 
proclaimed an independent Indonesian republic. 
Finally the Dutch transferred soverignhy in 1949. 
Indonesia annexed Portuguese East Timor in 
1976. On 22 Feb. 1957 Sukarno handed over aH 
his powers to Gen. Suharto Indonesian economy 
became weak in 1997 when a failure of econorriic 
confidence spread from Japan across Asia. By 
May 1998 pnees doubled, then trebled, riots bmke 
out in Jakarta. President Suharto was succeeded 
by B.J. Habibre. Recently East Timor voted for 
independence under the guidence of the UN. 

Iran 

Capital : Tehe.-an. Area : 1,648,0:0 sq km 
Peculation : 715 mf'lion. Lanugage : Fersian.Turt.. 
Arabic. Kurdish, Literacy : 72% Rcl-con : fUnm, ^ 
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AnouHntunwontn 

Ciimxicy' ; Rial 6DP : 69,9'/9. GNP 

pai aplln ; V/70, l\xto! per I0(W peepfo ; 0,3 
Tho trOnmio RopiiWic ol liaa (PenOo vinHI 
Is smioiimltHl by (be SovloS Uii!oi\ wvi tho 
Cnriploo Son (N). Atphnnistno nml I’oklstan (E). 
tho I'oisinn iiiili imd tho C.tilt ol Omnit (S), ami 
TiiiKoy am) lint) (W). Imo lies oa a Wolt ptatonu 
smtomHkHl by the l-lbm.' mhl ?.o>.vos mobntnin 
laoflos Iboio aio piont f-nil (iosoits In Iho Into- 
lior, tho. filmnto is ono ol tho hot anmmem nml 
rohl wintom Pahoionm eontiibiito PO'i;' n( tho no- 
tions wonith. ttowvoi. TWo poopio suppoiled by 
npiienlUno. 

hnn's moilein tVistoiy nitty bo said to tiavo 
sinned In fi-tl, when tho Ainhs ovoithiow tho 
Snssnnlds nnd inttodueod Isinm Tho discnvciy 
ot oil In oftily tPOOs inloiisifiod ttnioponn inloiofd 
Tho Anjlo Rnssinn pvtu'cnienls ol 190? divided 
Peiv.in inlo Stdish find Rnssinn sphoiesdliis con- 
timte up 10 Woild War I In 10?1 Pern Khan over- 
ihipw Kn'int dynnsly nml eslablished PnlilovI dy- 
mviiy In 19', >h, nimn;) lOMls tho (Vivvot of Iho Shnh 
was chnlloncted by Piomtor Mnhaimnnd 
Miissn.iivih, who nntioniiiisod oil Indnslty Ayn- 
telinh Ishoineinl who was in cvilo stneo 196-1 to- 
iii'Oi'vl and or-l!it''iii'.hed on Islnniio tepnblic Allot 
Iviioino’nis donlh In lOi'-O, All Khnmoml v'livdcd 
a-', linn’s now spiitninl lender t•o^Iowlnf^ Itan's In- 
■ v,i-'.'on ol Kvwe.l, linni pios-sleni Snddnni llnssnin 
ollenM |vneo toinis and beonn Iho wtlhdiawnl ol 
tro-ops lioni han In 1997 elochon, consorvniivo 
l.iehon led hy spiiibinl londci Aynlollnh Ah 
Khnnionoi doleniod M'einl minded Mohnmmad 
Kh.-il.inii Apn a Iho conservalivcs won 63 ol Iho 
66 soot-i m Iho dssi'.nihv o.' f-vpe-fs. 

Iraq 

Crn'ln! ■ n,>.jh.1,id, Ama ■U-I.Od-l sq km 
. "1 ? m, ( a.-ivj.mje Aiab'-o (oliicmt) 
01.1 Ksiid shl. fio' hO‘t l:-!,'ni, Curroivy linq, 
i .’o.nv, .Od'o IXvAoPiV !t\\Tp(\v’;i 

Ihn Peinihitc o! Uaq (old name 
r.'o--.eiX^',.-.-,v,i1 ivM-deiod by (Vision k'n’,1, Km\n-i 
n \! S Aiebin (6) donl.m nod $ynn (W), Tiekey 

zv:. 


(N) and Itnn (E), linq Is nimosi n Inndlnckod conn- 
hy, tho only oiitlot to Iho son on Iho Porelan Gull. 
Mora than liO'/n Inhoiir {ore.e. Is ongnood in agii- 
cnluito. Tho Middle Eard Iraq is nmong tho Inrgosl 
oil piodiicors Itt 1972 nil ils oil rosoiicos mo 
nahonateod Inipotlanl ciops ciiHivatod mo col- 
ton, coionls nml vogolnhlos, 

Tho l.iiitish iiwadod hag dming Wotld War I, 
and In 197.Q It bocamo n le.ngiio ol Nnlions tmeior 
ITnIisb ndminishation, hog was mnko Wngtlom in 
19? I under Pnlsnl I, In 1934 Iho okpotl ol oil ho- 
gan Poliowing an army coup in 1950, Irng bo- 
c.nmo n soclalisi lopubtic under Ge.n, Abdul Karim 
Kassom Tlio icaWonr. tvohvoim hog nnd han worn 
shainod nllei ITiilian's witluhawal in 1971, Over 
Sliatt Al Arab walonvny n (ull-scnto war btoko oul 
bolweon ling nnd Iran, On 15 Aug 1990 ling ol- 
ton'd ponce leims nnd begnn llto witlidrnwni ol 
tioops hom han, Poliowing Ihn altack on Kuwait, 
tolalions with US riotoiioialod, anil il Imther wois- 
oned 111 199'7 when hag lolused copernlion with 
UN weapon Inspeclom The UN Sec, Gomiial Kof 
Annan (otged im ngtoomo.nl in hilo Fob 1998 ie 
Gaghiida nllowimg loi "immmtialo unconditional and 
vmrashktod access’ lo all suspected weapon siies 
Tlten In Aug 1998, Saddam Hussotn ongltiooiec 
nnollipi sland cfl wiili ilio UN amis inspoclois 
demanding lhal Iraq bad nd ilsoll ol all wenpom 
ot mass doshuclioii, Howovoi, UN Clilol inspec 
101 telused to do. Tito US and Riiiinn Immchec 
'Desoit Pox' 10 Hill) Soddaii Hussein. 

Isrnol 

Israel ; By Israel Iho Hebtews imdotr-loo; 
'stiiven with God' They adopted Iho name 'Isiae 
■ ns a nnliona! designalieiis. Under Rehotean 
tho Hehrew kingdom hroVo into Israel (noithcn 
kingdom) and Judah (soulliem kliiigdom), 

Copital Jonisnioiii, .4m;) ; ?0,700 sg Kte 
RepuU.'Wi 5 8 ni, Laugiwga Hebrew {olficlal 
nnd Ati'bic, Lifemcy ; SMS, Re.'io.rai ,' Judaisr 
nnd Islam, Cii.m'iioy r Shekel, GDP 

9S9S1, GA'Ppercap.-M; 159-10, Doctor por UX) 
pocf'o 38 
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gypt (W), and the Gulf of Aqaba (S) Isreaf is 

comprising offourgeographicalregionsSel 

ferranean coastal plain, mountain area in the mZ 
east and centre, the semiarid Negev in the south 

? ’’’o^rism is also imoor- 

ant About 85% of the population are Jews Israel 
IS highly urbanised, ^ Israel 

1518 r!m “"'’"'ered by the Oilmans in 
1518 and remained part of their empire for 400 

years. Dunng World War I British conquered Pal 
estine By Balfour Declaration' of 1917 Palestine 

lemto^ between 1918 to 1948. After World 
War li various British and UN plans aimed at di 

state. On 14 may 1948, a few hours before the 

rael^Th'r.^ ‘he state of Is- 

may 1948. Two days later Arab, Egypt and 

Ambffrl ? Palestinian 

reel to orn ^ ' ^9/P‘ian troops permitted Is- 

Un IZZt by the 

population ThlT^'°'’ 

nca deman and Af- 

oean (auf were filled by Euro- 

Sst t 'a“a<=hed a surpnse 

6 oct 97 °J t! of Yom Kipper on 

Da.is = JillfW? I"' Camp 
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Jewish leligious extrimeist Israel arranmn . h- , 
««Wra»a, o„ ma comio^SJS 

*’“ >'""5 of IV, a 

Hantation mediated by the US 


nauiHm eoc 

The War with I pL '^ ^^ypl- 

400 neln n Israeli economy with 

exacEp 'f Prom 1987 the situation was 
S nE - Palestine with the 

Gaza St • eri the West Bank and in the 
Yitzhak cf’k- ^ ‘994 in Cairo Israel PM 

siqnert an P^*^ ‘eader Yasser Arafat 

‘iaiau seLi^l^^'^^"* P®’®®' 

hlov. 1993 Y'f '•ericho. On 4 

Rabin was assassinated by a 
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Japan 

/a/m ®9.krr’- Popa- 

n ■ [25.6 million. Language : Japanese Reli 

SoSSorfefiXSe^ •' 

coast archipelago off the 

t [ East Asia, has four main islands. These 
are Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku and Kyushu 
Mountains including a number of volcanoes, cover 
two thirds of Japan's surface. Rainfall is plenty 
yphoons and earthquakes are frequent. Mineral 
resources are scanty except coal. Rice and other 
cereals are the main crops. Fishing is highly de- 
veloped. The world's leading producer of ships, 
cars, production of steal, electronic equipment and 
machine tools are from Japan. 

The Yamato clan unified Japan by the 8th 
century. Court culture was first influenced by Chi- 
nese learning and then by a rebirth of Japanese 
culture. The 12th centu^ witnesed development 
of feudalism, rise of warrior class called Samurai 
and establishment of milita^ rule. In 1854 the US 
naval officer M.C. Perry forced Japan to open trade 
with the West. Adopting the techinuqes of West- 
ern civilisation, Japan r -remised rapidly into an 
industrial state and milit twvver. Success of First 
Sino-Japanese War anu the Russo-Japanese vrar 
brought Japan international pronimence, Japan 
formed a military alliance v/ilh Germany and Italy 
in the World War II and opened hostibilies against 
the US. Following the dropping of hvo alomic 
bombs by US in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan 
surrendered in Aug. 1945. In 1952 Japan rcgain-ed 
her soverighty. The 87 year old Emperor Hirchilo 
died after 62 years in throne A wodd bea'.mg 
economy fell drastically after 1997 causing the 
government to cut taxes, providing financial 




largely mountainous. Five major minerals found 
are : gold, iron ore, coal, tungsten, and graphite. 
Only 20% Korean land is arable. Rice, barley, 
wheat, com, soya and grain sorghums are exten- 
sively cultivated. Korean fishing is the best in world, 
f.lajor North Korean products include iron, steel, 
machinery, textiles and chemicals. 

Korean history begins in 2nd century B.C. 
when the Chinese founded a colony at Pyongyang. 
The Koryo dynasty ruled a united Korea until the 
invasions of Mongol from China in 13th century. 
Japanese troops moved into Korea during the first 
Sino-Japanese V/ar. Formally Japan annexed 
Korea in 1910 and kept under control until 1945. 
During World V/ar II, the Allies promised indepen- 
dence of Korea. After the war Korea was divided 
into two zones. Soviet troops to north and Ameri- 
can toops to South. In 1948 two separate regimes 
were established, the Republic of Korea in South, 
and the Democratic People's Republic under Com- 
munist rule in the North. North Korea has main- 
tained close relations with the USSR and the 
people's Republic v/ith China. On 13 Dec. 1991 
the prime ministers of North Korea and South 
Korea signed a decla.'ation of non-aggress'on, 
agreeing not to interfere in eachother's intema! 
affairs. Celebrating its 50th annwersary in 1993, 
North Korea confirmed king Jong II as paramount 
leader and military supreme commander. 

South Korea 

Capftal : Secjl, Area : 98,859 so. km. Pop-j- 
Istion : 45.7 m, Lanuage : Korean, L/feracy : 93V:. 
Re’igion ; Buddh'sm, Chrisdanity and Confuc-e.'- 
ism. Currency : Won, Estirna'.sd GDP: ^25^3, 
GA'Ppercsp,t3:7970,Docforper1(X)0psoc’e: ‘12. 

(See fi.'st two paragraphs cf North korea). 
South Korean manufactures include textiles, 
e'ecrtrica! and electronic equ'pment cherr, cas. 
ceramic goods, plywood, etc. 

Korean v/ar : The Korean war is tne out- 
come of confl'ct between Commun'st and non- 
Ccmmunist forces in Korea from 25 june 19uC to 
27 Jut/ 1S53. After the end of W/.H, Korea was 


diwded at the 3Bth parallel into Soviet (Ncrtn kcrea) 
and US (South Korea). When North Ko.'ea invaded 
South Korea, the UN authorised member states 
to help South Korea. Fighting centered amound 
the 38th parallel. The cease-fire was achied on 
27 July 1953 by ending Korean war and reco- 
gnising the 3Slh parallel between two countries. 


Kuwait 

Capita! : Kuwait City, Aiea : 17.818 sq kun.. 
Population : 1 .7 million. Language : Arab's arid 
Englsih, Literacy : 89%, Retigion ; Is'am, Currency 
: Kirwait Dinar, Estimated GDP ' 20373. D-octor 
per 1000 people : 0.2. 

The state of Kirwa't at the top cf the Femen 
Gulf, bounded by Saudi Araba (S) and Iraq (N 
and VJ). Kir.va't is a sandy and bamen country it 
has about one fifth cf the world's estmated o’- 
reserves. 

Arab tribes in the eady lEth century sett'eo 
Kuvm't It beca.me a B.ribsh protecto'ate in 1897 
and remained untl independence in 1951 Of pro- 
ducton began in the 1940s. Untl 1974, Bncsh- 
Amencan f-rm ccntx"ed tne c I productcn in Ku- 
wal On Aug. 1999 Iracm fc'ces im/aded Kuwad 
Fofow'ing the exp'ry cf the date fxed by t-e UN 
for withdm-wt c‘ iraqx femes on 15 Jan 1991, tne 
coeOton fences launched an a ' c'-'enm/e and then 
land attack. Irecu. fc'ces v.are routed On 10 f.'o- 
v=.Tbe' 1994 Ira: rec^n.sed me in-decendence 
and bcunde-ies c‘ Kuw--^ 
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population is engaged primarign in fishing and 
subsistence agricultufe. 

Laos v;as infiltrated In the 13th century from 
Yunnan (China) by Lao people. After occupation 
by Japanese froces in World War II (1949) Laos 
brame a semi-autonomous state v/ithin the French 
Union, It received independence in 1953, A provi- 
sional coalition government v/as duly formed in 

1974, Hov/cver, after the communist victories In 
Vietnam and Cambodia in 1975, the Patriotic Front 
Pathet Lao took over Ifio running of the v/hofe 
couniry. On 29 Nov, 1975 king Sevang Vathana 
abdioalc-d and People’s Congress proclaimed a 
People’s Oemocralio Republic of Laos on 2 Dec 

1975. 


Lebanon 

Capital : Beirut, Area ; 10,400 sq. km Popu- 
lation : 3,1 million. Language ; Arabic, Fcnch and 
English, L/feracy ,■ 92%, Religion : Christianily and 
Islam -, Currency ; Pound, Estinated GOP ; 14962, 
GffPpor copta ; 3560, Doctor per 1000 poopfo ; 1,9 

The Republic of Lebanon is surrounded by 
the t.teditcirancan Sen (W), Syria (N,E) and Is- 
lael (G). t.luch of the terrain is mountainous Half 
ibo latxjur force is engaged in agriculture. The 
•icipal crops am grains, olives and citrus fruits. 

Ttio present area of Lebanon came under 
fii'} OUman T urks in 16th century. Allot the dnleat 
of Tudnsh in World War I it became a part of 
Fru.nsfi rriandalo knov/n as Greater Lebanon It 
got independence in 1943 From March 
19/5.Lr;l.rnon vnr, beset by civ, I disorder by which 
tS" cenomy vms brought to a virtual slandsli! 
v.n:i-:in lo-cos p-ji;.:-;) out alic-r a peo-'m agree- 
ment vr. singed by the leaders of ttis Druae 
Ams. and (Ctv’.'.tianj Lt-bancse forces to end tho 
decade (orrgaviUvar on 26 Dec 1935 Hbbofat, 
nr'ntP-i.dii^ng!qio,ecist(srers occupation of 

It j.'-r;- •: SC, uS-medint no b,ef«ocn Pair s- 
l ai-'s red cal nroups r,-,-d Hi/bo'Ich 0 '«-m('ss. ' 

L'ongqlia ’ 

i-' '• '■5C5,0f;0 oq.' ^ 

J” ■ ^ ^ Lancianoo ; h'.ongphsn, 




Literacy : 83%, Religion ; Traditionally Lamaistic 
Budd'ism, Currency tTugiik, EsIimBlod GDP: 862, 
GNP per capita : 400, Poopio infeclod by AIDS : 
<100, Doctor per WOO people : 2.7. 

Mongolian People's Republic bordered by 
the USSR (N) and China (S). Mountain ranges 
and high plateaus cover most of the northwest 
and tlio central south, and the Gobi desert lies in 
tho south and cast. Livestock raising is tho princi- 
pal occupation. 

Mongolia's early history is that of the 
Mongols. It was under Chinese suzerainty from 
1691 to 1911. Tho state reoccupied by Chinese in 
1919, taken by Russians in 1921 and the Mongo- 
lian Comunists occupied in the same year. In 1924 
Mongolia proclaimed indepenco. However, a Sino- 
Soviet treaty of 14 Fcb.1950 guaranteed indepen- 
dence. In June 1987 a boundry agreement and in 
Nov 1988 a border treaty were signed v/ilh China, 


Nepal 

Copilot : Kathmandu, Area : 147,181 sq. km,, 
Population : 22.6 million, Longuogo : Nepali, 
Malthir, Bhojpuri etc., Literacy : 27%, Religion : 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam. Currency : Nepalese 
Rupee, Eclimated GDP : 4929, GNP per capita : 
210, People infeclod by AIDS : 26,000, Doclor 
per WOO people: 0 . 1 . 

The Kingdom of Nopal Is bordered by China ' 
(N) and India (VJ.S.E), Nopal comprises three 
major areas ; forests and cultivable land in Ihe 
south, icjwoting Himalayas in the north, modcfaticy 
nigh mountains in (he central religion-; TTVe’- 
economy is predominately agricullutni; Rise,;' 
maize, wheal, rniilct, jule, limber, and potatoes' 

are tho principal products. ■, m '.v.'.r-'.'-' .'.i.' 


-Gy 4(h Century A.O,, a Hindu Biiddhistciil- 
lurc (louristind in Kallimandii 'valloyjtBrllish 
caputed Nepal in 1816. Thc RannHamily.ccn-i' 
milod the couniry unliL 1951,-.Un{inrdhe.Rcne’s; - 
Rcpciwas islaicd from fomigtrinnvericeorriilhete 
wa, ritio oconomic modefritsapon, Nepal bnoam?,.- 
oQwmign in 1923 jipd coqs'ilutional monarchy, vms ; 
MncJishod pnef .period, ;o( ,dc- , 

a pa-lylasG panchayal cystem was set 
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up in 1962. In November 1990 the king relin- 
quished his absolute power. A general election 
held the following years was won by the Nepali 
Congress Party. 

Oman 

Capital : Muscat. Area : 300,000 sq km. 
Population : 2.5 million, Lanuage : Arabic, Literacy 
: 41%, Religion : Islam, Currency : Omani rial, 
Estimated GDP: 12102, Doctor per 1000 people ;0.9 

The Sutanate of Oman is bounded by the 
Gulf of Oman (E), the Arabian Sea (S), Southern 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia (W), and the United Arab 
Emirates (N). Oman comprises a coastal plan and 
the interior region is sandy desert. Major produc- 
tion is oil, dates are cultivated in north and sugarance • 
and cattle in the south-west After the occupation 
by Portugal (1508) and Turky (1659), Oman came 
under Ahmad ibn Said of Yemen, founder of the 
present royal line, in 1741. Oman has close ties 
with Britain since 19th century. In 1980 the US 
obtained the use of ports and airfields in Oman is 
exchange for economic and military aid. 

Pakistan 

Capital : Islamabad, Area : 796,095 sq. km., 
Populatbn : 147.8 million, Language .'Urdu, Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Baluchi, English, Uteracy : 38%, Refigbn 
: Islam, Currency : Rupees, Estimated GDP: 61667. 
GNP per capita : 480, People infected by AIDS : 
64,000, Doctor per 1000 people : 0.5 

The Islamic Republic of Pakistan is bordered 
by India (E), the Arabian Sea (S), Iran (SW), Af- 
ghanistan (W & N) and Jammu and Kashmir (NE). 
The four main geograhic regions of Pakistan are ; 
an arid plateau in the west, alluvial plains in the 
east hills and semiarid valleys in the north west, 
and the high mountain (the Hindu Kush, the 
Himalayas, the Karakorum) ranges in the north. 
Agriculture is the backbone of the economy. Main 
agricultural products are wheat rice, maize.cotton 
an sugarcane. The rapidly expanding industries 
are cement textile, fertilizer. 

The present day Pakistan was the site of 


the Indus Valley civilization. In AD 712 Muslim 
Arabs forcibly controlled most of Sindh and 
Baluchistan for more than a century. In the 18th 
and 19th century Northv/est India was invaded by 
the Persians and Afghans before becoming a part 
of British India. Muslim Leauge (founded in 1905) 
led by Muhammad Ali Jinnah demanded estab- 
lishment of separate mulim state in 1940. Finally 
under the Indian Independence Act Pakistan con- 
sisting of East Bengal (renamed East Pakistan in 
1955) and West Pakistan curved out. In 1956 
Pakistan formally became a republic. Army coup 
abrogated constitution and martial la.v imposed 
under Gen. Muhammad Ayub Khan. With the help 
of Indian troops East Pakistan declared indepen- 
dence as Bangladesh in May 1971. Now 
Pakistan’s democratic government is replaced by 
army coup headed by Gen. Musharrf. 

Papua New Guinea 

Capital : Port Moresby. Area . 462,840 sq 
km.. Population : 4.6 million. Lanuage English, 
Pidgin. Uteracy : 72%, Religion . Chnstianity and 
traditional beliefs. Currency . Kina, GDP estimated 
; 4,639, GNP per capita : 890, People infected by 
AIDS : 4,500, Doctor per 100 people 0 1 

Papua New Guinea comprises the eastern 
half of the island of New Guinea, and a group of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean to the east of Indone- 
sia. The climate is monsoonal with high tempera- 
tures and humidity the year around The economy 
is based upon copper and gold mining, timber end 
plywood, cultivation of cocoa, coffee ano :opra 

Papua became a Bntish protectorate n 
1884 and in 1905 it passed to Austrai>an :ontroi 
Ho'wever in 1884 Germany took possession o* 
the northern region Daiing Wodd Aar ' the area 
fell to Australia and mandated as l.r^e m 

New Guinea in 1920 Papua and ’.'e.v Z-jr-ea 
were combined m 1949 as the Temtcry U ^ap^a 
and New Guinea and became independent in 
1975 In 1988 an armed campaign by t' pes ed ’o 
civil war for the secessiori of tce s-ano 
Bougainville A peace agreemem s gned ber.'.ee^ 
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1)10 novt'inmcM U'o wco.r«s(Qt\i5l BQ)iaainvillc 
Rovoliilioiimy Army (BRA), tn Aptil 1098 Iho gov- 
oinnifiiii sigiioit n 'pcimmwint Kucq’ witli Kio so- 
(-ossionlslr., 

Phllipplnos 

CnriUil : Manila, An'O JOO.-IOI sq kin. 
Pciwlnlinii : 72.7 million, l.migijn,qo ; Philipino, Eiv 
gksii nnP Spnt\ish, l-Hofacy ; OS'l'o, Rcligio!) ; Clwis- 
iianiiy nnrt Irlam, Ciiironcy ; Peso, Eslimntod 
GDI’: B?,l!i7, GNP iw c.ipii : 1080, in- 
M(\i l>y AIDS • 2'' ,000, Dnctor ()er IflOO /'cop.'o ; 0.1 

Tho Ropiiblic nf llto Pliitip|)inos,of tho main- 
laiul of BE Asia, compasiiig ovar 7000 tiopicnl 
Isl.aiuis, 880 of Iho islands nio inlinPitod. Tlio is- 
lands am moiiniainoiis and volcanic, oatlhqiiaKcs 
mo common, AgticnUmti is 11\o mninslay of 
(>c'onomy Rico, com and coconuts am Iho piinci- 
pal crops Mamilaclmos indiido processed foods. 
loxWos. chemicals and tofined molals, Commer- 
cial limber is a maiot evpoit ilom, Porcsts covet 
over liatf the land men Philippines coaslllno is 
inp :.MIi l.ngesl in the wnild, fisliaiies me impor- 
tant to tho economy 

Eweponns Inst visited the island in 1521 
and named alter the Pliilip II ol Spain in 15-12, 

, Spanish rontiot ol the region remained up to 19ll> 

• irenhny The S)innish.Amcician\varin1898 ended 
Sl'.Kvsh rule Control ol llio islands was lians- 
toimd to tho US Japan occupied Philippines in 
itie Wodd War II, the US foices Mictaled Pliilip- 
p nns In IPIC' Philippines gained lull Indepen- 
dence r erdin.nnd E. Marcos elected piesidetxUn 
1985 and t'JCti Marcos decimed matli.nl law in 
1972 to nah incie.ising rivi! disorder and in 1873 
a new constitution gave Mmeos near-tiitlalon.m 
powers M.mcos ferreri to Heo country in 1986 
and Mrs Aquino conlunied as president Ttie In- 
surgent ett'vitcs rattied out since 197? by the 
f.'ero Rai.'en.i] Liticratmn Front (Moslems) were 
ea.Ied try n poaae ngrorment on 2 Sept, 1996 

Qatar 

Ce.’r .’ef ; Oo.'r.a, M\i ' 1 1,‘!37 sq kn\ , Pi^nn- 
/.rhiV! , 579.030. i.a.ngaage , Arabic. English, 
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Literacy : 79%, Palioion ; Islam, Ctincncy : Riyol 
(QAR) 

The Slate of Qatar Is bordering Saudi Arabia 
and Ibo Unilcd Arab Emimics (S). H is on a largely 
barren ponnisuln in tho Persian Gulf, Tho climalo 
is hoi and dry but liuinid on llio const. Tho 
economy ol Qatar Is domlnnlGd by oil, which ac- 
counts lor 99% ol exports and over 90% of gov- 
emmonl Income. Oil discovered in 1939 and alter 
World War It slatted oxploilnlion, II Is solf-sulfi- 
cionl In Itiiils and vegetables, 

Potiugal and Bahrain occupied it during IGth 
and IVlh ccniutics. Political unlficalion enmo tn 
lire 18lh conluty, Qatar was closely lied lo Brilian 
unill 1971, wiren it became indepondont. Since 
Independence Qatar has lollowcd a policy of vvirie- 
rnnglng social and economic rcioim under Sheikh 
Khalila bin Hamad nl Tliani. 

Snudl Arabia 

Capital : Riyadh, Area : 2,250,070 sq ktn„ 
Pcpulnlinn ; ?0.?. million, (.anguago : Arnbic. Lit- 
eracy ; 63%, Peligion : Islam, Cuironcy : Rial 
(SAR), F-stimalect GDP : 1dO,3M, Doctor per 1000 
people ; 1,3 

Tho Kingdom of Saudi Arabia bordered by 
Jonlna, hag and Kuwait (N), Iho Persian Gull, 
Qatar and the UAE (E), Yemen, Soutirem Yemen 
and Oman (S), nnd Iho Red Sea (W), Tire climate 
is ustinlly hot nnd dry, humidity olono Ihe coasts 
is IVigh, Oil imhislry dominates llto economy. In- 
creasing nllenlion is being p,md to agiiculluto, water 
desalination, itiignlion nnd inrprovomenls in rural 
living condilions. 

With tho biitti o! Muhammad (AD 570) in 
Mecca Arabia turned tho centre ol Islam, Bui by 
the end o! 7lh century tho area was disunilcd. Ibn 
Saud ol Wahhabi Muslim sect is responsible lor 
the existence o! Modern Saudb) Arabia, In 1932 
bo proclaimed hiarscll the Wag ol Snqdi Arabia. 
Oil w.ns discovered in 1936 and commercial pro- 
duction b^gan in 1938 witti tiro liolp of US oil 
companies. In Iho early lOSOs Saudi Ar.abia es- 
tablished closer tiles with ncigtilxjviting stales 
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deserts, coastal greenery, snowcapped mountains 
and a vrarm Mediterranean. Despite a large scale 
industrialisation programme begun after World War 
II, Syria is still predominantly agricultural. Major 
crops are wheat, cotton, vegetables, fruits and 
tabocco. Oil production in Jezira plays a major 
role in the economy. 

Syria has alvrays been an object of foreign 
conquest. The Amorites settled Syria is 2100 BC. 

U fell to Hittiles (15th-13th cen.BCj, the Assyrians 
and Babylonians (11th-6th cent. BC) the Persians, 
the Greeks. Syria was conquered by Muslim Ar- 
abs (633-40). During World War II Free French 
forces granted independence to Syria in 1941. 
The rolling Bath Arab Socialist Party (Syrian sec- 
tion) came to power in a coup in 1963, maintains 
a policy of socialism and Arab nationalism. On 12 
March 1973, a new constitution, approved by plebi- 
scite. confirmed the Arab socialist Renaissance 
(Ba'ath) Party as the leading party is the stale 
and society. 

Taiwan 

Capita/ ; T aipei, Area : 36,179 sq. km., Popu- 
'j./ation ; 21.5 million. Language : Mandarin Chi- 
nese, Tawan, Utefscy : 93%, Religion : Buddhism. 
Taoism and Confucianism, Currency : New Tai- 
wan Dollar. 

Tafwan, officially known as the Republic of 
China, is in the Pacific Ocean, separated from the 
mamland of S, China by 161 km. It has a tropical 
climate with hot humid conditions and heavy rain 
fall in the summer months and is vulnerable to 
typhoons. About a quarter of Taiv/an's land area 
is cultivated. Rice, wheat, sugarcane and sweet 
potatoes are the most important aops. Electron- 
ics and textiles provide a major market for the 
world. 

In the 7th century the Chinese first settled 
and in 1550 Portuguese reached there. Taiwan 
was tey by the Dutch by the 1640s and by China's 
Ching djmasty in 16B3. After the Japan's victory 
h SincK'apanese War (1694-95), Taiwan remained 
in Japanese ha.nds until 1945. It 1971 it k5st China's 


seat in the UN to the Pole's Republic of China 
and in 1979 the US broke relations with Taiwan 
and established diplomatic ties with Beijing. 

Thailand 

Capital : Bangkok, Area : 513,115 sq. km.. 
Population : 59.6 million. Language : Thai, En- 
glish. Malay, Chinese, Literacy : 94%, Retigion : 
Buddhists, Christians, Hindus, Muslims, Currency 
: Baht. Estimated GDP : 153,909, GNPper capita 
: 2,200, People infected by AIDS : 780,000, Doc- 
tor per 1000 people : 0.2 

The Kingdom of Thailand (until 1939 the 
kingdom of Siam) is bordered by Burma (W,NW), 
Laos (N,E), Cambodia (SE) and Malaysia and the 
Gulf of Siam (S). The climate is tropical monsoon. 
Thilands economy is heavily agricultural. Industry 
is minor and handicraft production exceeds fac- 
tory output. Forests cover more than 60% of Thai- 
land. Tourism is an important source of foreign 
exchange. 

The Thais migrated to the area from China 
in the 13lh century. Portuguese traders arrived in 
the 16th cent, and established Siam's relation with 
the West. Siam remained an absolute monarchy 
until a bloodies coup in 1932 forced the king 
Prajadhikop to grant a constitution. In 1939 the 
country was renamed Thailand. In the Vietnam 
War. Thailand strongly supported the US and was 
a site for US air bases. On 23 Feb. 1991 a mili- 
tary junta seized power, but in may 1992 the leg- 
islative assembly voted that future prime minister 
should be elecled by its members rather than ap- 
pointed by the military. The 1995 election resulted 
a coalition government, again election held in 1996. 
After the 1996 election a new constitution was 
drafted allovring for the separation of the execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial branches of the gov- 
ernment. 

Turkey. 

Capital : Ankara, Area : 780,570 sq km.. 
Population: 9.5 mitfion. Language : Turkish, Kurdish, 
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Arabic, Literacy : 82%, Religion : Muslim, Estimated 
GDP : 189,878, GNP per capita : 3,160, Doctor 
per 1000 people ; 1,1 

The Republic of Turkey is bordered by Iraq, 
Syria and Mediterranean Sea (S), The Aegean 
Sea (W), Greece and Bulgaria (NW), the Black 
Sea (N), and the Soviet and Iran (E). Turkey is 
mostly highland and mountainous with narrow low- 
land strips along the coasts. The economy is 
basically agricultural. Since 1940, industrialisation 
has been emphasised. The main industries are 
steel,cement, textiles and fertilizers. 

The history of Turkey begin after World War- 
1. In 1923 boundaries of Turkey was established 
and formally proclaimed a republic with Kemal as 
its first president. Towards 1938, Turkey was well 
on its way to becoming a western-style state. Tur- 
key joined the World War II in Feb. 1945. It be- 
came a member of NATO in 1952. In 1982 Turk- 
ish voters approved a new constitution. In the face 
of mounting Islaminization of the govt, policy, the 
supreme National Security Council on Feb. 1997 
reaffirmed its commitment to a secular state. 

Turkmenistan 

Capital : Ashkhabad, Area : 488; 100 sq 
km.. Population : 4.3 million. Language .'Turkmen, 
Russian, Religion : Islam, Currency ; Manat 

The Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic bor- 
ders Afghanistan and Iran (S), the Uzbek and 
Kazakh republics (E, NE) and (he Caspian Sea 
(W). The Karakum desert occupies 90% of the 
republic. Agriculture is the main economic activ- 
ity. The (errairi is rich in minerals such as oil, coal, 
sulphur, salt. Under Russian rule Turkmenistan 
became a part of the USSR from 1881-1920 and 
; constituent republic in 1925. It adopted indepen- 
, dence in Oct, 1991 and become a member of the 

CIS in Dec. 1991. 

UAE 

Capital : Abu Dhabi, Area : 82,880 sq. km. 

, ^^Palalion : 2.4 million ; Language : Arabic, Lit- 
^*^97 • 79%, Religion : Islam, Currency : Dirham,. 
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Estimated GDP : 39,107, Doctor per 1000 people 
; 0.8 

The United Arab Emirates is a federation of 
seven sheikhodom, bounded by Persian Gulf (N), 
the Gulf of Oman (E), Oman (S), Saudi Arabia 
(S,W) and Qatar (NIA^. It comprises Abu Dhabi, 
Ajman, Dubai, Fujairah, Ras-al-Khaimah, Sharjah 
and Umm al-Qaiwain. The land is largely hot, dry 
desert. The economy is dominated by oil, first 
exploited in 1960. There are also rich natural gas 
deposits. 

After World War It Brilian granted autonomy 
to the emirates and in 1971 the independent fed- 
eration was formed. It established closer ties with 
the neighbouring states within the framevrork of 
the Gulf Federation Council. 

Vietnam 

Capital : Hanoi, Area : 329,466 sq km , 
Population : 77.9 million, Language . Vietnamese, 
French, English, Chinese, Literacy . 94%, Reli- 
gion : Taoism, Buddhism, Chrislainity, Currency 
Dong, Estimated GDP : 24,848, GNP per capita 
330, People infected by AIDS ■ 88,000, Doctor 
per 1000 people : 0.4 

The Socialist Republic of Vietnam bordered 
by Cambodia and Laos (W), China (N), and the 
S. China Sea {E,S) The terrain is rugged, the 
north and south deltas are linked by narrow, moun- 
tainous strip. Agriculture is the backbone of 
economy. The mining of mineral resources such 
as coal and heavy industry are concerned m the 
north. 

At the Geneva conference in 1954 Vietnam 
was provisionally divided into Communit North 
Vietnam and Nationalist South Vietnam Feanng 
a Communist victory South Vietnam declared re- 
public in 1955 The Vietnam war ensured with US 
support to South Vietnam A ceasefire was signed 
in 1973 and US troops withdrawn In 1986. Viet- 
nam implemented economic reforms eliminating 
subsidies On 1 1 July 1995 Vielna.m and the USA 
offiaally normalised relations And m the same 
month Vietnam became an official member of the 
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ASEAN and signed a trade agreement with the 
European Union. 

Yemen 

Capital : Sana (commercial and winter Capi- 
tal ; Aden). Area ; 531,000 sq. km., Population : 
16,9 million, Language : Arabic, Literacy : 39%, 
Religion : Islam, Currency : Rial, Estimated GDP : 
5,656, GNP per capita : 300, Doctor per 1000 
people : 0.1 

North Yemen and South Yemen merged is 
May 1990 into a United Republic of Yemen bor- 
dered by Arabian peninsula (SW), S. Arabia (N, 
NE), Red Sea (W), the Gulf of Aden (S), The 
country consists of a narrow.coastal plain rises to 
a highland plateau. In the centuro of the country a 
forlile valley - the best farmland. Agriculture is the 
mainstay of the economy. Fishing is major activity 
along the coast. Refining of imported petroleum is 
the most important industry. 

Follovring an agreement in Dec. 1989 the 
Yemen Arab Republic (northern) and the People’s 
Democratic Republic (Southern) of Yemen were 
united as the Republic of Yemen on 22 May 1990. 


Macao 

Capital: Macao. Area ; 16,9 sq km. Popula- 
tion : 415,850. Currency : Pataca, Religion : 
Buddhism, Christianity. 

Macao is made up of a peninsuiaihaf bor- 
ders the Chinese province of Guangdong, 

Macao was first used as a trading post by 
the Portuguese in 1521. By 1557, the Portuguese 
had established a permament base for their trad- 
ing and missionary activities in China. In 1849 
Portugal proclaimed it a free port. For many years 
Macao's economy was dominated by gambling. 
As there is no airport, visitors from Hong Kong 
spent their lime at the casions. Textiles and fish- 
ing are the chief industries. In 1987 Portugal and 
China made a joint declaration by which Macao is 
to return to china as of 20 December 1999 under 
a plan in wheihit would become a special admin- 
istrative zon of china, with considerable autonomy. 
Finally Macao handed over to China applying the 
'One Country, two systems' formula, as was ear- 
lier applied to transfer of Hong Kong. ■ 




Australia is the smatiesl continent in the v/orld 
comprising of five mainland stales and some off- 
shore island states. Including Oceania, total area 
of Australia and Oceania is 6511000 sq km. Total 
coastal area of this continent is 19,700 Km. The 
tamt Oceania is cottcctively given for the approxi- 
matety 25,000 small islands, tl is gcneratly con- 
sidered synonymous with the term. South Seas. 
Only a few thousands of the small islands ate 
inhabited and many of these are little more than 
corn! atolls The largest river is Mory Darling. Its 
lefT’.lth is 3-190 Km 

Fol'o'.ving are given name o! the countries, 
their cap, tat and year of admission to the United 
Natrons Oranisabon 
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Name of 
the countries 

Capital 

Year of 
admission , 
to the UNO 

1. Australia 

Canberra 

1945 

2. Fiji Islands 

Suva 

1970 

3. Kiribati 

Gairikl (Taravra) 

- 

4. Naum 

Yaren district 

- 

5. New Zealand 

Wellington 

1945 

6 Samoa 

Apia 

1976 

7. Solomon Islands 

Honiara , 

1978 

8. Tonga 

Nuku’alota 

■: 

9. Tuvalu 

Fongalalo 

- 

to Vanuatu 

Vila 

19B1 


Australia 

Capital ; Canberra, Area: 7,68,2,300 sq. km, 
Population: 18.4 m, Language ; English, Religion 
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; Christianity. Islam, Jews, Literacy: 99%, Currency: 

■ Australian Dollar, Estimated GDP: 393519, GNP 

■ per capita: 20300, People infected by AIDS: 

1 11,000, Doctor per 1000 people: 2.2. 

i The Commonwealth of Australia is exlend- 

' ing from Cape York in the north to Tasmania, and 
from Cape Byron in Iheaast to Western Australia. 
Over most of the continent four seasons are mainly 
recognised, such as Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter. Much of Australia is hot desert and the 
coastal plains of the east are most fertile. Austra- 
lia is the world's largest producer of bauxite and 
diamonds. Other major minerals include iron ore, 
manganese ore, uranium, gold. Important.agricul- 
tural productions are: wheat, sugar cane, rice, 
grapes, livestock. Forestry and fisheries are also 
important source of income. Major industrial prod- 
ucts are; electric motors, cement, fabric, motor 
cars, beer, electronic goods etc. 

British captain James Cook visited into 
Botany Bay ip 1770 and claimed eastern coast for 
Great Britain. In 1817 the name 'Australia' was 
given, this name was suggested by a British na- 
val officer Mathew Flinders in 1801. In 1901 six 
colonies were federated as states of the com- 
monwealth of Australia, and in 1927 Federal Par- 
liament was transferred from Melbourne to 
Canberra. Subsequently the British government 
transferred of Cocoas Islands, Christmas Island, 
Herad, McDonlad Islands to the Australian gov- 
ernment. Australia took part in both the World 
Wars. In March 1986 legislation was enacted giv- 
ing Australia full legal independence from the Brit- 
ain, although British monarch remained the sov- 
ereign head of the state. 

Fiji Islands 

Capital: Suva, Area: 18,333 sq. km.. Popu- 
lation: 848,000. Language : English (0), Hindi, 
Urdu, Fijian, Religion: Christianity, Hinduism. Is- 
''am. Literacy: 92%, Currency: Fiji Dollar. 

The Republic of Fiji Islands comprise 332 
islands and islets. The climate is tropical but Oce- 
anic influences prevent undue extremes of heat 


or humidity. The agrarian economy of the country 
is supported by minerals, tourism, forestry, fisher- 
ies. Sugar cane, coconuts, pineapples, rice, live- 
stock, vegetables are major agricultural products. 
It is estimated that gold is likely to overtake sugar 
as Fiji Islands main export item by 2005. Indus- 
trial output include sugar, coconut oil, flour, butter, 
cement, animal feed, soap, beer 

Dutch navigator discovered the Fiji Islands 
in 1643. First European settlement rvas established 
in 1604 and Britain annexed in 1874 On October 
10. 1970 Fiji became independent. The second 
military coup led by Brigadier Rabuka declared 
Fiji a republic and lapsed the membership of the 
commonwealth. However, it rejoined the Common- 
v/ealth in 1997. Nov; Indians outnumbered the 
Fijians. Mahendra Indians an Indian bom, became 
the President of Fiji Islands in 1999 elections 

Kiribati 

Capital: Bairiki (Tarawa) Area 886 sq km, 
Population: 82,400, Religion. Chnstianity, Bahais, 
Literacy. 90% Language English, Gilbertese, 
Currency: Australian Dollar 

The Republic of Kiribati (pronounced 
Kiribahss) spread over a large expanse of the 
central Pacific, consisting of 3 groups of coral atolls 
and one isolated volcanic island. The country has 
maritime equatonal and tropical climates. Economy 
IS predominantly depend upon agriculture. Fish- 
ery and industry are also important. Major agricul- 
tural productions are copra, coconut, pandanus. 
vegetables, livestock. Industry mainly includes fish- 
ing and handicrafts. 

The Gilberts achieved full independence as 
Kiribati in 1979, but on 12 July 1979 it proclaimc-d 
as the Republic of Kirbati. The president is both 
head of the stale and government, and is directly 
elected by the people. Teburoro Tito re-etected 
president in 1998 elections 

Narur 

Capital Yaren district. Area: 21.3 sq. km. 
Popu/afron: 11,000 Language : English, Nauruan, 
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Religion: Chrislianily, Uioracy: 99%, Ctmncy: 
Australian dollar. 

The Republic of Nauru is a coral island sur- 
rounded by reef, in the Pacific Ocean near the 
equator. It has a tropical dimalo, tempered by 
sea bre 07 .es. The economy is entirety depend on 
phosphate mining. Fisheries and agriculture sup- 
port to the economic base of the country. 

Nauru was discovered by the British in 1798 
and renamed ’Pleasant Island'. Germany annexed 
it in 1888 and reverted to original name Nauru. 
During World War I Australia occupied it and 
■granted independence in 1958 as a special mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth. No political parlies ex- 
ist in Nauru. Bernard Dowiyogo re-elected presi- 
dent of tho fourth time in Juno 1998. 

New Zealand 

Capital. Wellington, Area: 268,676 sq. km. 
Population; 3,7m, Language ; English (0), Reli- 
gion; Christianity, Utemey: 100%, Estimated GOP 
61572. GNP poraip’lo' 117,00, People infected 
by AIDS: 1300, Doctor per 1000 poopio' 2 1 

Nevr Zeal and lies in the South Pacific Ocean, 
1600 Km. south-east of Australia There aro hvo 
piincipal islands, the North and South Islands; 
besides Stewart island, Chatham Islands and small 
' ■ outlying islands, as well as tho territories over- 
' seas. Ceuntty's economy is supported by toicstry, 
fshcncs, ogriculluro and industry. Agricultural pro- 
duction include, who.at, maize, oats, barley, live- 
stock, Major industrial productions aro pulp and 
papers, iron, aluminum, texWes. 

In 1612 the (irsl European Abel Tasman 
w.as visited the Islands, which vrere named 
after the Dutch province of Zeeland. Then British 
Cap, James Cook visited during 1789 arid 1777 
tn 1810 the Maori inhabitants signed tho Treaty 
of WcTtangi with British which rocognistb British 
sovereignty over the island. New Zealand 
b-ecameyi inr;cpc,nd-ance in 1917 w'lhm the Com- 
monivc-atlh. For tho first lime in the world. 
New Zealand granted woman suttrago in 1693. 
Si' Micha-ci Hard.o Boys s.vorn in Uartdi 1995 as 


the Governor-General. 

Somoa 

Capital; Apia, Area: 2934 sq', km„ Popula- 
tion: 171,000. Language : Samoan, English, Reli 
gion' Christianity, Literacy: 100%, Currency: 7 ala 

The Independent State of Samoa, former!) 
Western Samoa, comprising nine islands in thr 
South-West Pacific Ocean, It has a tropical cti 
mate and the main islands aro crossed by extinc 
volcanic ranges. Economy is supported by sub 
sistenco farming, fishing and tourism. The moir 
agricultural products are coconuts, taro, copra 
bananas, papayas, livestock. 

Samoa achieved independence as Westen 
Samoa in 1962, becoming a member of the Com 
monwealth. In July 1997 (ho country renamed a; 
the Independent State of Soma. Presently Ht 
Matieloa Tanumafiii II is the Head of State. 

Solomon Islands 

Cepilal. Honiara, Ama; 29,765 sq. km, Popi 
Mon: 126,900. Longuago : English. Uioracy: 5161 
Religion: Christianity. Currency: Solomon Istan 
Dollar. 

Tho Solomon Islands is in tho Pacific Occai 
East of New Guinea, The Solomons are sparse' 
populated and largely covered vrith rain forest, 
has an equatorial climate v/ith only Wte seaso 
variations. Subsistence farming are mainstays 1 
the economy. Exported items are' timber, fish, ci 
pra, cocoa, and palm oil. Forestry, fisheries ar 
minerals (gold, nickel) are supporting factors 
tho economic base of the country. 

The Islands were colonized by Europeai 
in 1568. British made it a protectorate in 189 
They became independent in 1978 as a memb 
of the Commonwealth. The national elections hr 
on 6 Aug 1997 rcsulfed in a coalition govemmr 
headed by Bartholomew Ulufa'alu. 

Tonga 

Capital: Nuku’alota, Area: 748 sq. k 
PopuMon: 97,000. Language ; English, Tongi 
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’teracy. 93%, Refgion: Chrisfianiiy, Cure/xy; Pa'anga 

The Kingdom of Tonga is in the South Pa- 
fic Ocean, consists of some 169 islands of which 
iree main groups are: Tongatapu, Haapi, and 
avau. Generally it has a tropical climate, 
conomy of the country predominantly depend 
pon farmihg. Copra and bananas are the chief 
<port items The islands were discovered be- 
'/een 1616 and 1643. British Capt. James Cook 
inamed Friendly Islands. In 1900, Tonga became 
British protectorate and a fully independent state 
1 1970 as a member of the Commonv/ealth. The 
resent constitution of Tonga is quite identical v/ith 
lat granted in 1875 by King George Tupou I. 

Tuvalu 

Capital: Fongafale, Area: 24 sq. km., Popu- 
Jf/on; 11,000. Language : Tuvaluan, English, Ut- 
racy: 96%, Religion: Christianity, Currency: Aus- 
alian Dollar. 

Tuvalu is composed of nine low coral atols 
cattered over the West Pacific Ocean. Subsis- 
2 nce farming and fishing are the mainstays 
f the economy. Agricultural productions include 


coconut palms, fruit and vegetables, livestock. 

Capt. John Byron discovered the islands in 
1764 and became a British protectorate during 
1892-1916. Full independence was achieved in 
1978 as a special member of Commonwealth. 
Currently HE Dr. Tomasi Puapua is the Gover- 
nor-General of Tuvalu. 

Vanuatu 

Capital: Vila, Area: 14760 sq. km.. Popula- 
tion: 192,000. Language : Pidgin, English, French, 
Religion: Christianity, Animism. Literacy 53%, 
Currency: Vatu. 

The Republic of Vanuatu, formerly called the 
New Hebrides, comprises of 80 islands, in the 
South Pacific Ocean East of Australia. It has a 
tropical climate. Manganese, copra, beef, and fro- 
zen fish are produced for export. Main commer- 
cial crops are copra, coconuts, cocoa and coffee. 

In 1980 the islands became independent as 
Vanuatu, as a member of the Commonwealth 
The legislative power vests with a 50-member uni- 
cameral Parliament elected for 4-year term. John 
Bani elected president on 24 March 1999. ■ 





Europe is the sixth largest continent v/ith an 
area of 10,360,000 Sq. Km, including adjacent 
islands. It is separated from Asia by the Urals and 
Ural River (E), the Caspian sea and Caucasus 


(SE). and the Black Sea, Bosporus and the Sea 
of Marmara (S) The young Alpine mountain chain 
traverses the continent from W to. E. The highest 
points are Mont Blanc (4807 m) in the Alps and 
Mt Elbrus (5633 m) in the Caucasus. From the 
Atlantic coast of France to the Urals, stretches 
the fertile European plain. The climate is mild and 
generally humid in the W and NW. Mediten’anean 
type in the S and cool humid with cool sum.mers 
in the East. Europe is densely populated. 

Some of the important European Associa- 
tions. communities. Unions end Commiss'ons are 
given below 

(i) European Union (EU): The Union is founded 
on the existing European Communities. 


■'Hi, vrr 
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European Communilies is the coliective name 
given to the consolidation of (i) European Coal 
, and Steel Community (1952), (ii) European 
Economic Community (1958), and (iii) the Eu- 
ropean Atomic Energy Community or Euratom 
(1958). 

(ii) European Investment Bank (EIB) aeated in 
1958 under the Treaty of Rome. 

(iii) European Moneta^ Institute established by 
the Maastricht Treaty on 1 Jan, 1994. 

(iv) European Enviroiiment Agency created in 
1993. 


(v) Europe! established in 1994. 

(vi) Statistical Office of the European Communi- 
ties or EUROSTAT. 

(vii) Council of Europe established in 1948. 

(viii) Western European Union (WEU) established 

in 1948 under the Brussels Treaty, ■ 

(ix) Organisation for Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (OSCE), is a pan-European security 
organisation. 

(x) European Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment (EBRO) was inaugurated on 15 April 
1991. 

(xi) European Free Trade Association (ERA) es- 
tablished on 3 May 1960 under the Stockholm 
Convention. 

'■') Central European Initiative (CEI) established 
in Nov. 1989 

(xiii) Council of Baltic Sea Slates established in 
1992 in Copenhagen. 

(xw) European Broadcasting Union (EBU). 

(xv) European Free Trade Association (EFT A) 
established in t930. is a customs Union and 
trading block. 


Follmving are given the countries of the Eu- 
ropean continent, their capital and year of admis- 
sion to the United Nations Organisation 
Countries Cpltal Yesr-of admission 


Albania 

Andorra 

Austria 

Be'gium 

Un'tcd Kingdom 


to the UNO 

Tirana . -1955 

Andorra-la-VeEa 1933 
Vienna ]g 55 

Brussels 

London }g ^5 
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Bulgaria ' 

■ Sofia 

- -1955 

Czech Republic 

Prague 

1993 

Denmark 

Copenhagen 

■ .1945 

Germany 

Berlin 

1973 

Finland 

Helsinki 

1955 

France 

Paris 

1945 

Greece 

Athens 

1945 

Hungary 

Budapest 

1955 

Iceland 

Reykjavik 

1946 

Ireland 

Dublin 

T955 

Italy 

■Rome 

1955 

Liechtenstein 

Vaduz 

1990 

Luxembourg 

Luxembourg 

1945 

Malta 

■ Valfelfa 

.1961 

Monaco 

Monaco 

■ 1993 

Netherlands ■ 

Amsterdam 

1945 

Norway 

Oslo 

1945 

Poland 

Warsav/ 

1945 

Portugal 

Lisbon 

' 1955 

Romania 

Bucharest 

■1955 ■ 

San Marino 

San Marino i 

1992 

Spain 

Madrid 

1955 

Sv/eden . 

Stockholm 

.1946- 

Switzerland ' 

Berne 

‘1966 

Russian FederationMoscow 

1945 

Vatican City 

Vatican 'City 

X 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade 

• ,1945 

Azetbaizan 

Baku 

- -1992 

Belams 

Minsk 

1945 

Armenia 

Yerevan 

1992 

Estonia 

Tallinn 

■1991 

Georgia 

Tbilisi 

1992 

Latvia 

Riga 

1991 

Lithuania 

Vilnius 

1991 

Moldova 

Chisinau . , 

1992 

Ukrain 

Kiev 

1945 

Kazakhstan 

Astana 

1992 

Kyrgyzstan 

Bishkek 

1992 

Turkmenistan 

Ashgabai 

1992 

Tajikistan 

Dushanbe 

1992 

Uzbekistan 

Toshkeni 

1992 


Albania 

Caprfaf Tirana, Area- 28,748 Sq. Km., 

/afton; 3 4 m. Language: Albanian, U/eracj': 1005i, 
Religion: Islam. Christianity, .Currency; Lek. 
Eslimated GDP: 2460. GNP per capita: 810. 
People infected by AIDS: <100. Doctor per im 
people: U. 
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The People’s Sodars* Republic of AJDania 
i bordered by Yugoslavia (t! aid E) aid Greece 
3). Except for the fertile AddaSc coast, Albaiia is 
lountaino'js. It has a Mediterranean type cTmate. 
rith rainfall mainly in vhnter, but thunder storms 
ire frequent and severe heat in plains in summer. 
ilbania is rich in mineral resources, such as chro- 
nium, coal, copper, oil. Mia^ g Lie ia,yesl source 
f economy. One-tenth of Lha fend is cubrvated, 
vestocks are also important Leadmg Lidistries 
idude food processing, texfcles, peuDleum pred- 
icts, foobveare, and building materials, (ndus'uy, 
gricu'ture and mining are nationarGed. 

In ancient times Albania was seffisd by 
Tyrians and Thracians. The Gree'<s co'onised the 
vlbanian coast and later on the entire reg-on ceme 
inder Roman and Byzantine rule. By 1476 the 
3ttQman Empire conquered the region. A.'I shod 
if nationalistic upsurge vrere suppressed. During 
ne BaLkan War, 1912. Afoania proclaimed inde- 
lendence. After World V<ar I, the country came 
mder the nita of Ahmed Zogu. Ajitifascfet guer- 
illa leader Em/er Hoxha. a communist, prodalmsd 
! republic in 1946. Opposing to decentrarGetion, 
ybania broke vrith the USSR in 1951. But in 1976 
3 ne.v consfituSon prodaimed Albania a republic, 
n the meant'me oppos'rticn demanded for re// 
slecLons. in Apnl 1999 the MATO air attacks on 
< ugoslerian mOitary t3.'gets set off a flood cf refu- 
lees into Afnania. 

Andorra 

Cep.’a/; Andoira-la-Vera, Area; 454 sq. km.. 
^cpu!a;k)n: 62,500. Language: Ceta'an, Spa.msh. 
'JiaraTf. 99fi, ReUgfon: Chrtstianfty, Currency: 
■re.ich Franc and Spanish p^ela. 

The Prindparuy of Andorra is situated in the' 
western Pyrenass on the French-Spansh border. 
The country is mountainous. Sheep raising, mirv- 
srals fiTcn. lead and marirle), Cmber arKi a ertx//- 
ng tourist ere prindpa! sources cf income. 

In 1278 Andorra vms put nominally under 
the join! suzerainty of a French count v.f-ese rahts 
ha-.e subsequen'Jy passed to the Presldenl cf 


France a.id Lie B'shc-p o" Ugal. A democral;: con- 
stbuficn v/as adopted In 19 ^. ms joml beads cf 
state am the President of the French Rspub'c 
and Lie Eishops of Urge?. Lie co-princes. Tne gc.'- 
emment is carried ci by a ccuncS of 28 e'ected 
members. 


Austria 


Capital: Wenna, Area: 83,853 sq Km, Fapj- 
IsJcn: 8, 2 m. Language: Germaa Ifarayf. 95ii 
Regm Chri3l'a.i.iy, Currer?cyrSchrr/g, EstrnaLed 
GDP: mZil GNP per capra: 25850, Peop'e 
infected by AJDS: 7509, Doctor per 1000 peop.'e; 
3.5 

The RepubTc of Austria bemered by Yugo- 
sla-ria aid Itafy (S). S/ritzedaid and Uechterstefn 
(\’/). West Germany aid CzectelO'/akia (M). aid 
Hungary (E), The Alps l~cmrs$ AusLie from W to 
E The dimete e temperate and from west to east 
m transition from marine to mors ccntreital Fo-'- 
esu 7 , cattle raidrg aid da '7 C’'edsm.Mates t.i Al- 
pine a.id in the rest of Lhe country agria'ltire p'e- 
dommates Trorism is very mporta-il t/ai’/ac- 
trlng and nr'rring emp'oy h= f cf Lhe v.-or’/drg hma 

Austria sa-'.'ed under the Kapsbu-g emp'-e 
tern 1282 to 1918. Fc"c/ring a co" apse cf lie 
Ajjsto-Hurcenen tAonerchy at lie aid cf Lie Worid 
War 1. Ge-men AusLia v.as proda'med a repub’"-: 
in 1918. The Tre37 cf Samt-Ge.in:n (1919) re- 
duced its boundary aid deprr/ed cf its ra,v mate- 
rial, food and merirets. Po'Lcai un,'e3l uierrp’oy- 
merr! and soesa! tensron began fo c-e//. German 
Lmeps occupied it in 1933. kso‘fa was res'o'ed 
as 3 repub'io in 1945 vmai US and Sonet Loops 
captured iL Alhed pez/ers captxed i* uiP 1955 
Vihen a pesce treaty dedamd it a so'.e.'agi a'’d 
neutmi po/mr. H became a member cf the Eum- 
peai Union oi 1 Janua 7 1995. 


Belgium 

Cap-ffaf Brussels. Asaa: 30,523 so km , 
Popufetcer 102 m. Lenguecer Dutsh. Frerch. &.<• 
man. llaraoy: 9309 . Pargerr 
rencf Eeto'um Franc Estrreteri 
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GNP per capita: 25380, People infected by AIDS: 
7500, Doctor per 1000 people: 3.8. 

The Kingdom of Belgium is border by the 
Netherlands and the North Sea (N), West Ger- 
many and Luxembourg (E), and France (W and 
SW). Belgium is crossed by the Meuse and 
Scheldt rivers and a network of canals. It has a 
cool temperate climate influenced by the sea, giv- 
ing mild winters and cool summers. It is one of 
the highly industrialised countries of Europe. 
Though emphasis .is on heavy industry (steel, 
chemicals, pefrofeums), the traditional industries 
of ice making and diamond cutting continue to 
flourish. Belgium’s economy is depend upon ex- 
port and it is a leader in shipping industry'. Tour- 
ism and agriculture are also' important 

In the 15th century Belgium passed to the 
dukes of Burgundy, France annexed it in 1797 
and the region was given to the Netherlands by 
the Treaty of Paris (1815). An independent ’per- 
petually neutral' stale was established in 1838. Its 
neutrality was violated by the Germans in World 
War I and World War ||. Following the constitu- 
tional reforms after linguistic prabtems, Belgium 
became a federal state in May 1993, Recent 
evenis of corruption have tarnished the image of 
Central government. In Jan. 1999 Willy Claes, 
former NATO Secretary General, was found guilty 
of corruption and given a 3-year prison sentence. 


Bulgaria 

Capita! : Sofia, Area: 1 10,912 sq, km. Pop, 
lotion- 84 m. Language: Bulgarian. Turkish L 
eracy: 9519, Religion: Christianity, Islam, Currenc 
Lev Esfraated GDP: 10,085, GNP per cap/f 
1 230, Doctor per 1000 people: 34 ^ 

K w of Bulgaria 

bordered by the Black Sea (E), Romania (N), Y, 

Gfsece-fS), and European Turks 
(SE). The pnncipa! river is the Danube The cl 
mate is f.lediterranean. Rapid induslrialisatio 
b-jgan after World War II. Agriculture is the chir 

occupahon. Chief agriculture products are' Whea 

maise, barley, grapes, liveslock and sugar beeb 
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Leading industries are food-processing, engineer- 
ing, Matellurgy etc. „ " 

The first Bulgarian empire was established 
in 681’ and replaced by the Byzantines in 1018, 
However, the Ottoman Empire captured if in 1396. 
Russia established a ’big Bulgaria’ in 1878 under 
the Treaty of San Stefano. in 1908 Bulgaria de- j 
dared itself independent. The territorial dispute 
with Tutky compel Bulgaria to join the World War 
I on the German side. Social unrest and economic 
turmoil continued after war. After a long tussle 
monarchy was abolished and a people's republic 
was proclaimed in Sept 1946. In May 1971' a new 
constitution let to Zhivkov's election as the first 
president. He was re-elected in 1976, 1981,' 1986. 

A Communist government came to povrer in Feb 
1990 under Andrei Lukanov. 


Czech Republic 

Capital: Prague, Area: 78,864 sp. km. Popu- 
lation: 10,2 m. Language: Czech, Religion: Chris- 
tianity, Lileracy: 100%, Currency: Koruna. Esti- 
mated GDP; 52035, GNP per capita: 5040. People 
infecled by AIDS; 2,000, Doctor per 1000 people: 3; 

The Czech Republic is bounded by Germany 
(W), Poland (N), Slovakia (E), and Austria (S). It 
has a humid coritinental climate with' warm sum- 
mers and cold winters. Agriculture is the main 
supporting factor for the .growth of the country. 
Major agricultural products include vrheat, pota- 
toes, barley, sugar beet, maize and rye. Mineral 
resources (coal, caolin, uranium) and industry (pig 
iron, crude steel, cement, paper, sugar, beer, cars) 

also play a major role to strengthen the economic 
base. 


In the 8th Century the Czech tribe rose to 
dominance. Dynaslic rule upto 1848 marked a io! 
of progress and also revolulionary outlook among 
e Cze^ nationals. Czech nationals were swayed' 
by Ihe idea to form a Czechoslovakia, an idea 
mwted by Thomas Masaryk. In 1906 manhoodj 
suffrage were granted. The first World War brougli' 
a complete division betvreen Czechs and the Ger, 
mans, Meanv;hile a Czechoslovakia Nalionaj 
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Council v/as set up, and the chairman secured 
the support of US president Woodrov/ Wilson for 
the unity of Czech and Slovakia. Czechoslovakia 
developed into a prosperous democracy, but the 
economic depression of the 1930s, nationalist 
outlook grev/ among" German sparel headed by 
Hitler. In March 1939 Slovakia declared itself in- 
dependent under German hegemony. After a pro- 
longed tussle, on 25 Nov 1992 the Federal As- 
sembly voted for dissolution of the Czech and 
Slovak Federal Republic. This came into effect at 
midnight on 31 Dec. 1992. Military material and 
other properties v/ere dived in the proportion of 3 
(Czech Rep.) to 1 (Slovakia). 

Denmark 

■ Capital: Copenhagen, Area: 43,074 sq. km.. 
Population: 5.3 m, Language: Danish, Literacy: 
99%, Religion: Christianity, Currency. Krone, Es- 
timated GDP: 170037, GNP per capita. 33260, 
People infected by AIDS: 3100, Doctor per 1000 
people: 2.9. 

The kingdom of Denmark is bordered by 
West Germany (S), the North Sea (V/), the 
Skagerrak (N), and the Kattegat (E). The climate 
is much modified by marine influences and the 
effect of the Gulf stream, to give winters that may 
be cold or cloudy. Denmark is almost entirely lov/- 
lying. It has traditionally been an agncultural coun- 
try and after 1945 it profusely headed to'wards 
induslrialisation. The main commodities raised are 
livestock and poultry, root crops and cereals. Fish- 
ing and shipping are also important to support the 
economic base of the country. Leading manufac- 
turing units are ships building, chemical products, 
meal and dai,"/ products. 

It is little knovm about Danish history before 
9th and 11th century AD. Harold Bluetooth v/as 
the first Christian King of Denmark. Denmark’s 
union with Norv/ay ended in 1814. Under the 
Treaty of Kiel (1814) Denmark lost Nor\vsy to 
Sweden. During V7orld war II German forces oc- 
cupied Denmark. At last in 1949 Denmark 
breached its long tradition of neutrality end joined 


NATO, and in 1973 it joined European Commu- 
nity. The post war dominance of Demxratic Party 
challenged by the Conservatives. Venstre Liber- 
als, Centre Democrats, and Chnstian People’s 
Parly in 1982, 1984, 1937 and 1938. 

Germany 

Capital: Berlin. Area: 357.022 sq Km, Popu- 
lation: 82.4 m. Language: German. Literacy. 109%. 
Religion: Christianity, Currency: Deutsche Mark. 
Estimated GDP' 2,092,320, GNP per capita' 
25350. People infected by AIDS: 35,000, Doctor 
per 1000 people: 3.4. . 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
bounded by Denmark and the North and Baltic 
Sea (N), Poland (E), the Czech Republic (E and 
SE), Austria (SE and S). Switzerland (S), and 
France, Luxembourg, Be'gium and the Nelhedands 
{VI). Oceanic influences of climate are only found 
in the north-west where winters ere quite m^'d but 
stormy. To the east and south, winter ts lo-.ver 
v/ith bnght frosty weather and considerable snc.v- 
fall. Germany’s powerful economy lost its vitality, 
its currency has depreoated and exports reduced 
Agriculture and industry are ma;or supporting fac- 
tor for economy l.lain agncultural crops am po- 
tatoes, grains and sugar beets Industry inctude 
steel, ships, vehicles, machinery, electron': prod- 
ucts, coal and chemicals Forestry, fishenes ana 
mineral resources (coal, iron, copper ores and 
potash) are added factor to the supporting base 
of the county's economy 

The fragmented Holy Reman Empire was 
destroyed by Napoleon end combined 15 Ger- 
man states under the banner of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine Following the Napoleon’s defeat 
in 1815, a greater Ccnfede.mt.'on of 33 me.Tbc-rs 
was formed The dra.m up consttuten of 18^5 v.as 
not accepted by Austna, one of the dom nat;.n: 
power of the Confederation. In -1855 Pruss’s 
defeated Austria and formed the North 
Confederation After the defeat of France n 
by Prussia, a Ge-mian Emp'm was 
except Austna The imperial govern 
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Germany into the World War 1 in 1914. National 
Unity collapsed thereafter. In 1933 the National 
Socialist (Nazi) Leader Adtof Hitler appointed dian- 
celior. He appealed to national pride and offered 
a return to self respect after humiliation . This led 
to World War II. Allied forces occupied Germany. 
Gennany was split into tv/o parts. Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany (W. Germany), and German Demo- 
cratic Republic (E. Germany). Russian President 
Gorbachev made no objection for re-unification of 
Germany after talks with Chancellor Kohl, On 18 
May 1990 Federal Germany and GOR signed the 
unification of Germany under 'TWO-PLUS-FOUR' 
formula. The Federal Assembly (Bundestag) 
moved from Bonn to the renovated Reichstag in 
Berlin in May 1999. 

Finland 

Capital: Helsinki, Area 304 529 sq km. 
Population- 5,2 m, Language Finnish, Swedish. 
Literacy' 100% Religion Christianity. Currency 
Finnish Markka Estimated GDP 119834, GNP 
, percap'ita 24110 Peop/e infected by A/OS 500, 
"^.-Dixtor per 1000 people 2 8 
' Republic of Finland is bordered by the 
if of Bothnia and Sweden (WJ Norway |N), the 
,;ussia (E), and the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic 
^ Sea (S) The three mam geographical zones are 
(a) low tying coastal stop, ibt a vast forested inte- 
rior plateau and tc] a barren region constitute 
Finland After World War tl manufaclunng units 
replaced agnculture as the pnnopai sector of the 
economy Major manufactunng units ate pro- 
cessed foods. Metal and engineenng products, 
machinery and chemicals 

During the Nepoieomc Wars Russia an- 
nexed Finland (in 1809) After the Russian revolu- 
tion Finland dedared itself independent A peace 
treaty with Russia was signed in 1920 Again So- 
we! troops invaded Finland on 30 Nov 1939 When 
German attacked Russia in 1941, Finland took 
the side of German An armistice v.-as svgned in 
Moscow and Finland agreed to cede Pelsamo 
area to the USSR. To paafy the USSR. Finland 


follovred a policy neutralism favourable to Russia 
which is otherwise known as Finiandization. Afte 
the Collapse of the USSR, Finland adopted -ai 
independent foreign policy 

France 

Capital Paris, Area 549,090 sq. km. Popi 
lation 58 5 m. Language French, Literacy: 99^ 
Religion- Chnslianity, Currency: Franc. Estimate 
GDP; 1,392,501, GNP per capita: People ir 

fected by A/OS 110,000, Doctor per JOOOpscpte* 2! 

The French Republic is bordered by th 
English Channel (N), the Atlantic Ocean and Ba 
of Biscay (W), Spam (SW), the Mediterranean Se 
(S), Switzerland and Italy (E and SE), and Gs 
many, Luxembourg and Belgium (NE). It has 
mixture of Moderate maritime, Mediterranean an 
continental climate. Agriculture is important. Agi 
culture output derives from livestock, sugar beet 
wheat, corn, potatoes, and barley Major indu: 
tnal products include metals, chemicals,’ natur 
gas. foods, motor vehicles, aircraft, textiles ar 
mine Tourism, forestry and Rshenes are also ir 
portant 

The bourgeoisie dominated the emergent 
of a unified, bureaucratic modern France. Febr 
ary Revolution of 1848 overthrown Louis Philipp 
Louis Napoleon headed the second Republic ar 
defeated in the Frarsco-Russia War (1870-7 
v/hich led to thr establishment of the Third Repu 
tic In 1944 the Allies povrer expelled the 6e 
mans from France The Fourth Republic pr 
claimed m 1946 De Gaultee relumed to power i 
the first president (1958-69) of the Fifth Repubti 
He laid emphasis on independence of France 
military affairs from the US and NATO. In 191 
Francois Miterrand, a socialist candidate, w 
elected president But Mitterrand's period w; 
clouded by charges of corruption. In 1995 Chin 
elected president 

Greece 

Capital Athens, Area: 131945 sq, km, Pop 
latm 10 6 m. Language- Greek, Literacy: 95' 
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■Religion: Christianity, Currency: Drachma, Esti- 
mated GDP: 122946, GNP per capita: 11650, 
People infected by AIDS: 7500, Doctor per 1000 
people: 3.9. 

The Hellenic Republic is bordered by the 
Ionia Sea (W), the Mediterranean Sea (S), the 
Aegean sea(E), Turkey and Bulgaria (NE), Yugo- 
slavia (N), and Albania (NW). About 75®/o of the 
country is mountainous and central Greece in- 
cludes the low-lying plains, the southern portion 
of the country is the Peloponnesus. Coastal re- 
gions and islands have typical Mediterranean con- 
ditions and northern mountain areas affect by the 
continental conditions. Industry has replaced agri- 
culture as the leading source of income. Principal 
manufacturer include construction materials, tex- 
tiles, food products,. wheat, fruits, olives, grapes, 
tobacco, sugar beets etc. 

Greece was absorbed into the Ottoman 
Empire in 1456. Greece gained independence from 
the Ottoman Empire between 1821-29 and de- 
clared a Kingdom under the protection of Great 
Britain, France and Russia in 1830. The 1844 con- 
stitution was. replaced in 1864 based on popular 
sovereignty. An exchange of Christian and Mos- 
lem populations followed after the 1920 Treaty of 
Serves; After a long battle, heavy inflation and 
political turmoil, the long hereditary monarchy was 
abolished by a referendum on 8 Dec 1974. So- 
cialist leader Andreas Papandreou brought some 
economic reforms but widespread corruption led 
to his fall. His successor Constantinos Simitis took 
a more pro-European stance emphasising more 
economic reforms. ; 

. , Hungary 

Capital: Budaspesl Area: 93,030 sq km. 
Population : 9.9 m. Language: Magyar. Literacy: 
99%' Religion: Christianity, Currency: Forint Esti- 
mated GDP: 45725, GNP per capita: 4510, People 
infected by AIDS: 2,000, Doctor per 100 people: 3.4 

The Hungarian Republic is bordered by 
Slovakia (N), Ukraine (NE), Romania (E), Croatia 
and Yugoslavia (S), and Austria [\N). It has a 


humid continental climate with warm summers and 
cold winners. Since World War 11 Hungary has 
become heavily industrialised replacing the tradi- 
tional agriculture. Main industrial products are tex- 
tiles, machinery, metal goods, chemicals and mo- 
tor vehicles. Major farm products are maize, v/heat, 
rice, potatoes, turnips, grapes, fruits, livestock, and 
poultry. 

Towards 1711, all Hungary had fallen under 
Habsburg control. In 1867 the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy was established in which Austria and 
Hungary v/ere equal partners.-Hungary proclaimed 
an independent republic in 1918 and by the Treaty 
of Trianon (1920) area and population of Hungary 
vrere drastically reduced. In World War II Hungary 
joined (1941) the Axis. A people’s republic was 
established in 1949. Hungary v/as a founder mem- 
ber of both the Council for Mutual, Economic As- 
sistance and the Warsav/ Treaty Organsiation. 
With the Soviet support, the government of Janos 
Kadar brought liberalisalidn in economic, political 
and cultural life. 

Iceland 

Capital: Reykjavik, Area: 103,000 sq km. 
Population: 272,069. Language: Icelandic, Literacy: 
100%, Religion: Christianity, Currency: Krona. 

The Republic of Iceland is an island in the 
Western state of Europe, occupying an island in 
the Atlantic Ocean. The climate is cool temperate 
oceanic and rather changeable, but mild for its 
latitude because of the Gulf Stream and S.W. 
vrinds. There are about 200 volcanoes, most of- 
ten still active. Only about one-quarter is habit- 
able. Agriculture is limited (hay, potatoes, turnips), 
but sheep, horses and cattle are grazed exten- 
sively. Most of the country’s needs are supported 
by imports. 

Under the ’Old Treaty' of 1262 the country 
recognised the rule of the King of Norway. Along 
with Norv/ay, it came under the Danish Wings in 
1380. After December 1, 1918 Iceland acknov/l- 
edged as a sovereign stale, but on 17 June 1944 
Iceland proclaimed an independent republic. In 
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Germany into the Wotid War i in 1914, Nafcnai 
Unity coiiapsed thereafter. In 1933 the National 
SdciaFiSt (Nazi) Leader Adlof Hitler appointed chan- 
cellor. He appealed to national pride and offered 
a return to self respect after humiliation . This led 
to World War 11. Allied forces occupied Germany. 
Germany was split into two parts. Federal Repub- 
lic of ^rmany (W. Germany), and German Demo- 
cratic Republic (E. Germany). Russian President 
Gorbachev made no objection for re-unificafion of 
Germany after talks with Chancellor Kohl, On 18 
May 1990 Federal Germany and GOR signed the 
unification of Germany under ’TWO-PLUS-FOUR" 
formula. The Federal Assembly (Bundestag) 
moved from Bonn to the renovated Reichstag in 
Berlin in May 1999 

Finland 

Capital- Helsinki, Area- 304,529 sq. km, 
Population- 5 2 m, Language. Finnish. Swedish, 
Literacy- 100%, Religion: Christianity, Currency: 
Finnish Markka, Estimated GDP- 119834. 6WP 
per capita- 24110, People infected by AIDS. 500, 
Doctor per 1000 people 2,6 
' The Republic of Finland is bordered by the 
-ulf of Bothnia and Sweden (W), Nomray (N), the 
Russia (E), and the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic 
Sea (S). The three mam geographical zones are 
(a) low lying coastal strip, (b) a vast forested inte- 
rior plateau, and (cj a barren region constitute 
Finland. Alter World War II, manufacturing units 
replaced agriculture as the principal sector ol the 
economy. Major manutactunng units are pro- 
cessed foods. Metal and engineenng products. 
machineiy and chemicals 

During Ihe Nepoleomc Wars, Russia an- 
nexed Finland (in 1809) After the Russian revolu- 
tion Finland declared itself independent, A peace 
treaty with Russia was signed in 1920 Again So- 
viet troops invaded Finland on 30 Nov 1939. When 
German attacked Russia in 1941, Finland took 
the side ol German, An armistice was signed in 
Mosccrw and Finland agreed to cede Petsamo 
area to the USSR. To pacity the USSR, Finland 


followed a policy neutralism favourable to Russii 
which is otherwise known as Finlandaation. Aftr 
the Collapse of the USSR, Finland adopted a 
independent foreign policy. 

France 

Capital: Paris, Area: 549,090 sq.km, Popi 
iation. 58.5 m. Language: French, Literacy: 9931 
Religion: Christianity, Currency: Franc, Estirriale 
GDP; 1,392,501, GNP per capita: 2Am, People ii 
fected by AIDS. 110,000, Doctor per 1000 people: 21 

The French Republic is bordered by tfi 
English Channel (N), ihe Atlantic Ocean and Be 
of Biscay (W). Spain (SW), the Mediterranean Se 
(S), Switzerland and Italy (E and SE), and Ge 
many, Luxembourg and Belgium (NE). It has 
mixture of Moderate maritime, Mediterranean an 
continental climate. Agriculture is imporfant/Agi 
culture output derives from livestock, sugar beef 
wheat, com, potatoes, and barley. Major indui 
trial products include metals, chemicals, natur 
gas, foods, motor vehicles, aircraft, textiles sc 
mine. Tourism, forestry and fisheries are also in 
portani. • ■ ' 

The bourgeoisie dominated the emergent 
of a unified, butoaucratic modern France. Febn 
aiy Revolution of 1848 overthrown Louis Philippi 
Louis Napoleon headed the second Republic ar 
defeated in Ihe Franco-Russia War (1870-7' 
which led to thr establishment of the Third Repul 
lie. In 1944 (he Allies power expelled the Ge 
mans from France, The Fourth Republic pri 
claimed in 1946, De Gauilee relumed to power £ 
the first president (1958-69) of the Fifth Republi 
He laid emphasis on independence of -France' i 
military affairs from the US and NATO. In 19E 
Francois Miterrand, a socialist candidate, m 
elected president. But Mitterrand's period Wc 
clouded by charges of corruption. In 1995 Chir£ 
elected president. 

Greece 

Capital: Athens,' Area.- 131945 sq. km, Popi 
Iation: 10.6 m. Language: Greek, Uteracy: 953 
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■Religion: Christianity, Currency: Drachma, Esti- 
mated GDP: 122946, GNP per capita: 11650, 
People infected by AIDS: 7500, Doctor per 1000 
people: 3,9. 

The Hellenic Republic is bordered by the 
Ionia Sea (W), the Mediterranean Sea (S). the 
Aegean sea{E), Turkey and Bulgaria (NE), Yugo- 
slavia (N), and Albania (NW). About 75% of the 
country is mountainous and centra! Greece in- 
cludes the lov/-lying plains, the southern portion 
of the country is the Peloponnesus. Coastal re- 
gions and islands have typical Mediterranean con- 
ditions and northern mountain areas affect by the 
continental conditions. Industry has replaced agri- 
culture as the leading source of income. Principal 
manufacturer include construction materials, tex- 
tiles, food products, wheat, fruits, olives, grapes, 
tobacco, sugar beets etc. 

Greece vras absorbed into the Ottoman 
Empire in 1456. Greece gained independence from 
the Ottoman Empire between 1821-29 and de- 
clared a Kingdom under the protection of Great 
Britain, France and Russia in 1830. The 1844 con- 
stitution was .replaced in 1864 based on popular 
sovereignty. An exchange of Christian and Mos- 
lem populations follov/ed after the 1920 Treaty of 
Serves. After a long battle, heavy inflation and 
political turmoil, the long hereditary monarchy was 
abolished by a referendum on 8 Dec 1974. So- 
cialist leader Andreas Papandreou brought some 
economic reforms but widespread corruption led 
to his fall. His successor Constantines Simitis took 
a more pro-European stance emphasising more 
economic reforms. 

. Hungary 

■ Capital: Budaspesl Area: 93,030 sq km. 
Population : 9,9 m, Language: Magyar, Literacy: 
99%, Religion: Christianity, Currency: Forint, Esti- 
mated GDP: 45725, GNP per capita: 4510, People 
infected by AIDS: 2,000, Doctor per 100 people: 3.4 

•The Hungarian Republic is bordered by 
Slovakia (N), Ukraine (NE), Romania (E), Croatia 
and Yugoslavia (S), and Austria (W). It has a 


humid continental climate with warm summers and 
cold winners. Since World War II Hungary has 
become heavily industrialised replacing the tradi- 
tional agriculture. Main industrial products are tex- 
tiles, machinery, metal goods, chemicals and mo- 
tor vehicles. Major farm products are maize, wheal, 
rice, potatoes, turnips, grapes, fruits, livestock, and 
poultry. 

Towards 1711, all Hungary had fallen under 
Habsburg control. In 1867 the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy was established in vrhich Austria and 
Hungary were equal partners.-Hungary proclaimed 
an independent republic in 1918 and by the Treaty 
of Trianon (1920) area and population of Hungary 
were drastically reduced. In World War II Hungary 
joined (1941) the Axis. A people’s republic was 
established in 1949. Hungary was a founder mem- 
ber of both the Council for Mutual, Economic As- 
sistance and the Warsaw Treaty Organsiation. 
With the Soviet support, the government of Janos 
Kadar brought liberalisatidn in economic, political 
and cultural life. 

Iceland 

Capital: Reykjavik, Area: 103,000 sq km, 
Population: 272,069. Language: Icelandic, Literacy 
100%, Religion: Christianity, Currency: Krona. 

The Republic of Iceland is an island in the 
Western state of Europe, occupying an island in 
the Atlantic Ocean. The climate is cool temperate 
oceanic and rather changeable, but mild for its 
latitude because of the Gulf Stream and S.tV. 
vrinds. There are about 200 volcanoes, most of- 
ten still active. Only about one-quarter is habit- 
able. Agricullure is limited (hay, potatoes, turnips), 
but sheep, horses and cattle are grazed exten- 
sively. Most of the country's needs are supported 
by imports. 

Under the 'Old Treaty’ of 1262 the country 
recognised the rule of the King of Norv.'ay. Along 
v/ith Norv/ay, it came under the Danish Wings in 
1380. After December 1, 1918 Iceland ackno■,^■!- 
edged as a sovereign stale, but on 17 June l?-!4 
Iceland proclaimed an independent repub'o In 
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1950 Vigdis Finnbogadotlir elected first female 
president of the country. 

Ireland 

Capital: Dublin, Area; 84,429 sq. km, Popu- 
lation: 3.6 m, Language: Irish, English, Literacy: 
100%, Religion: Christianity, Currency: Irish Pound, 
Estimated GDP: 75,030, GNP per capita: 18340. 
People infected by AIDS: 1700, Doctor per WOO 
people: 2 . 1 . 

The Republic of Ireland lies west of the is- 
land of Great Britain, from which it is separated 
by the North Channel, the Irish Sea, and St. 
George’s Channel. Physically it is composed of a 
large, fertile, central plain roughly enclosed by a 
highland rim. The climate is predominately influ- 
enced by the Gulf Stream, Ireland's economy is 
mainly deoend upon agriculture Mam agricultural 
productions are potatoes, grams, sugar beets, 
vegetables, fruits Industnat production include tex- 
tiles, metals, chemicals etc forestry, fishenes and 
tourism give a supporting base to the economy of 
the country 

From the 12th century the English dominated 
Ireland Henry VII was recognised as the King of 
Ireland Insh rebellions Hared up repeatedly under 
'■5 Henry VIII, Elizabeth I. and O'lver Cromwell The 
Act of union (1800) United England and Ireland, 
the Insh parliament ivas abolished and Ireland was 
represented m the British parliament Agitation by 
the Irish leader Daniel O'Connell resulted in Catho- 
lic Emancipation Act m 1829 The military SINN 
FEIN founded in 1905 among Insh Catholics, 
emerged as the dominant nationalist group by pro- 
claiming an Irish republic {I9l8l The Republic of 
Ireland Act 1948 came into operation on 18 April 
1949. The Insh Republican Army (iRA) re-emerged 
as a fighting force m 1950s and started bombing 
in Northern Ireland On Feb 22 1995 the Insh and 
British Prime Ministers (John Brutonn and John 
Major) announced joint proposals for a settlement 
in Northern Ireland In the referendum on 22 May 
1998 the Good Fnday peace agreement was ac- 
cepted. 


Italy 

Capital: Rome, Area: 301225 sq km. Popu- 
lation: 57,2 m, Language: Italian, Literacy: 97%, 
Religion: Christianity. Currency: Lira, Estimated 
GDP: 1 1,145,560, GNP per capita: 20250, People in- 
feded by A/'DS; 90,000, Doctor per 10GO people: 11. 

The Italian Republic is bordered by France 
(NWj, the Ligurian and Tyrrhenian seas (W), the 
Ionian Sea (Sj, (he Arabic Sea (E), Yugoslavia 
(NE). and Austria and Switzerland (N), About 75% 
of the country is mountainous and 20 % is for- 
ested. The climate varies considerably with lati- 
tude After World War II, industrialisation grew rap- 
idly and replaced agriculture. Chief manufacture 
include iron and steel, refined petroleum, chenii- 
cals. textiles, motor vehicles. Principal farrit prod- 
ucts are- wheat, maize, sugar beets, rice, toma-. 
toes, citrus fruits, olives and livestock. Wine pro- 
duction and tourism are important source of for- 
eign exchange. Mineral resources are limited. 

The Union of Italy and Germany marked the' 
beginning of the Holy Roman Empire. North and 
central Italy saw the rise of separate city-states. 
During the Isle 15th century Italy became the 
battleground of French. Spanish and Austrian im- 
perialism By the 18th century Italy subject to for- 
eign mie. Though Italy was a member of the Triple 
Alliance. Italy entered (1915) World War 1 on the 
Allied side After the war social unrest encour- 
aged the growth of fascism and in 1922 Mussolini 
seized power Mussolini created a totalitarian co- 
operative slate and entered World war II as an 
ally of Germany Italy surrendered to the Allies in 
1943 and became a republic in 1946 No pro-war 
government in Italy was able to reform an ailing 
economy and long lasting corruption From 1947 
to 1990 Italy had no less than 57 governments. In 
1992 several heavy weight political leaders were 
accused of links to organised crime and some 
v/ent to prison 

Liechtenstein 

Capital- Vaduz. Area: 160 sq. km. Popula- 
tion 33.000 Language: German, Literacy: 100%, 
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Religion: Christianity, Currency: Swiss Franc. 

The Principality of Liechtenstein is boundeu 
by Austria (E) and Sv/itzerland (W). In summer 
the peaks can often be foggy while the Valleys 
remain sunny and warm, but in v/inter the valleys 
can often be foggy and cold whilst the peaks re- 
main sunny. Liechtenstein produces machinery 
and other metal goods, ceramics and textiles, most 
of the firms are ov/ned and operated by Swiss. 
Tourism, sale of postage, bank secrecy are im- 
portant sources of income. 

Liechtenstein became independent in 1866. 
It is closely linked v/ith Sv/itzerland and is repre- 
sented abroad by the Swiss government since 
1919. In 1921 Liechtenstein adopted Swiss cur- 
rency. On 5 October 1921 a new constitution 
based on that of Switzedand extended democratic 
rights to Liechtenstein. It also stated that the head 
of the government must be a Liechtenstein citi- 
zen. 

Luxembourg 

Capital: Luxembourg, Area: 2,586 sq. km. 
Population: 423,700. Language: English, French, 
German, Literacy: 100%, Religion: Christianity, 
Currency: Luxembourg Franc. 

The, Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is bor- 
dered by Belgium (W and N), Germany (E), and 
France (S). The grand duchy is drained by tribu- 
taries of the Mosel river. Climate in upland areas 
is cold, raw winter with snow covering the ground; 
and (he remainder area resembles Belgium (ike 
climate. Luxembourg is a major iron and steel 
producer country. Other manufactures include food 
products, leather goods, textiles and chemicals. 
Grains and potatoes are grown and livestock are 
raised. 

Since the Treaty of London on 19 April 1839 
Luxembourg has been an independent nation. 
Luxembourg remained neutral in both World Wars. 
But it was invaded and occupied during World 
Wars by the German troops. Luxembourg was a 
member stale to the Benelux Economic Union, 
European Community, and the NATO. Since 1947 
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(here has been a series of coalition governments. 

Malta 

Capital: Valletta. Area: 316 sq. km. Popula- 
tion: 374,000. Language: Maltese and English (0), 
Italian, Literacy: 96%, Religion: Chnstianity, Cur- 
rency: Lira Maltija. 

The Republic of Malta is in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, South of Sicily. Malta is composing of 
I'le islands of Malta, Gozo, and Comino. It has a 
editerranean type climate. Rainfall is not exces- 
..ve but falls mainly between October and March, 
■'’he economy of Malta is supoorted by light in- 
dustry, agriculture, tourism, and shipping. 

The Narmans of Sicily occjp'ed it (1099), 
and in 1530 Charles V granted Malta to the Knights 
Hospitallers, who held it until (1790) it v/as sur- 
rendered to Napoleon I. In 1800 the British occu- 
pied Malta. After the opening of Suez Canei 
Malta's strategic imporlance as a naval and mili- 
tary base increased. Dunng World War II Malta 
sustained heavy Axis bombing . It became a mem- 
ber of (he Commomveallh in 19b4 British v/ilh- 
drawn from Malta in 1979 anu it’s neutrality being 
formally declared in 1980. Or. 16 July 1990 Malta 
applied for full membership of the European Union 

Monaco 

Capital: Monaco, Area 195 hat Population 
32,000. Languace; French, Italian Literacy 99%, 
Re/ig/on,' Christianity, Currency Frar: 

The Principality of Monaco is bounded in 
the south by the Mediterranean and elsewhere by 
France. It has a Mediterranean climate with mild 
moist winters and hot summers Economy of the 
country is supported by tourism, gambling and 
tobacco. Light industnes include chemicals, plas- 
tics and precision instruments 

By the T reaty of Vienna Monaco v.-as 
under the protection of the Kingdom of Ss-ri'-- 
From 1889-1922 Prince Albert I reignc-f^*^-' 
quired fame as an oceanographe.'. "l,'. 

Louis II was instrumental in-es!ab''s’ ''F;,'',,. 
national Hydrdgraphic Bureau. Jpf — 
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Monaco can be modified only v/ilh the approval of 
the National Council. Presently the chief of state 
is Prince Rainier 111. Monaco had 1 newspaper in 
1995 with a circulation of 8,000. 

, The Netherlands 

Capital. Amsterdam, Area: 41,160 sq.km., 
Populafion: 15.7m, Language; Dutch, Liferacy; 
100%/ Religion: Christianity, Currency; Guilder, 
Estimated GDP: 360278, GNP per capita: 24760, 
People infected by AIDS: 1 4,000, Doctor per 1000 
people: 2.5 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands is bounded 
by the North sea. (N and W), Belgium (S). and 
Germany (E). About 40% of the land is situated 
below sea level and is guarded by dunes and 
dykes. The country is crossed by drainage canals 
and the main rivers and interconnected with artifi- 
cial waterways. It has a cool temperate maritime 
climate marked by mild winters and cool sum- 
mers, but with occasional continental influences. 
Agricultural commodities include dairy products 
such as poultry, and horticultural goods. Industry 
provides major chunk national income. Industry 
mainly includes textiles, machinery, iron and steel, 
refined petroleum, processed foods etc. 

Dunng 17lh century. Nelhertand’s golden 
• age, a lime of commercial prosperity, colonial ex- 
pansion, religious tolerance, and cultural achieve- 
ments. But this supremacy was lost to France 
and England during 18th century. Netherlands was 
neutral in World War I but it suffered severely 
during the German occupation (1940-45) in World 
war 11. In 1948 the Netherlands joined with Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg to form the Benelux eco- 
nomic Union, and in 1949 it joined NATO. On 
August 1999 a new coalition government of PvdA- 
WD-D56 was sworn in with prime minister Wim 
KVk. 


Estimated GDP: 153,363, GNP per capita: 34,3; 
People infected by AIDS: 1,300, Doctor per 10 
people: 3.1. 

The Kingdom of Norway is bordered by I 
North Sea (SW), the Skagerrak (S), Sweden (I 
Finland and the Russia (NE), the Barents S 
(N), and the Atlantic Ocean (W). Norway is 
ragged, mountainous country. There is consid 
able variation in the climate tecause of the extr 
of latitude, the topography and the varying effi 
liveness of prevailing westerly winds and the G 
Stream. Norway’s economy was transformed 
ter the discovery of large oil and gas resen/es 
the North Sea. Forestry, shipping and shipp 
are the_ mainstays of the economy. The prod 
tion of aluminum, pulp and paper, and elect 
chemicals is also important, 

In 1397 the Kalmar Union united Norw 
Denmark and Sweden. But until 1814 Norway v 
ruled by Danish governors. Norway became 
independent constitutional monarchy unr 
Kaakon Vll in 1905. Norway was neutral in Wc 
War 1 butv/as occupied by German troops (19 
45). Post v/ar economic recovery v/as rapid. N 
way broke form its traditional neutrality by join 
NATO in 1949. Norway is a constitutional i 
hereditary monarchy, fn March 1999 electior 
minority coalition government was formed with 
prime minister Kjell Magne Bondevik. 

Poland 

Capital: Warsaw, Area: 312,685 sq km Pc 
lalion: 38.7 m . Language: Polish Literacy: 9S 
Religion: Christianity Currency: Zloty, GNP 
Capila! : 3900, People infected by AIDS: 11 
Doctor per 1000 people: 2.3. 

The Polish People’s Republic is borde 
by East Germany (W), the Baltic Sea (N), 
USSR (E), and Czech Republic (S). The coui 
is generally lov/-lying except in the South. ‘ 
climate is continental marked by long and sev 
winters. Rainfall amounts are moderate, wit 


Norway 

Capital: Oslo, Area: 324,219 sq. km. Popu- 
lation: 4.4 m. Language: Norwegian, Literacy: 
100%, Religion: Christianity, Currency: Krone. 
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maximum summer. Industry grew rapidly a 
World war II, Leading manufactures include i 
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and steel, machinery, cement, chemicals, pro- 
cessed food and textiles. Agricultural products in- 
clude protaloes, sugar beets, rye, and wheal Po- 
Jand is also an important producer of coal, sul- 
phur, and copper. 

Poland takes its name from the Poianie 
(plain dweliers). Under Jagielio dynasty (1386- 
1572), Poland enjoyed rts golden age. The Pol- 
ish-LKhanian state reached from Baltic to the Black 
Sea. In 16th and 17th Century much of the terri- 
tory v/as lost to Russia and Sweden. The three 
successive partitions in 1772, 1793, 1795 among 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, Russia was in c po- 
sition to v/ipe out Poland from the map of Europe. 
Polish nationalism grev/, an independent Poland 
was proclaimed during World War i. The treaty of 
Versailles (1919) remarked Poland's boundaries. 
But a dispute over eastern border led to war v/ith 
Russia. German and Russia invaded Poland dur- 
ing World Vv'ar II. Germany recognised Poland’s 
western boundary in 1970. Dispute over trade 
union continued during 1980s, and the govern- 
ment imposed rriartial law in 1981. After a long 
political unrest unconditional free parliamenlaty 
elections v/ere held in October 1991. 

Portugal 

Capital: Lisbon, Area: 92,082 sq Km, Popu- 
lation: 9.79 m. Language: Portuguese, Literacy: 
87%, Religion: Christianity. Currency. Escudo, 
Estimated GDP: 102,133, GNP per capita: 10690, 
People infected by AIDS: 35,000, Doctor per 1000 
people: 3.0 

The Portuguese Republic is bordered by 
Spain (N and E) and the Atlantic Ocean (W and 
S). North Portugal is dominated by mountains and 
high plateaus, but the south is predominately roll- 
ing country side and plains. The dimate ranges 
from the cool, damp Atlantic type in the north to a 
warmer and drier Mediterranean type in the south. 
Agriculture is not developed. Half of the country’s 
food is imported. Agricultural products are vine- 
yards, Ol'tve-groves. Fishing and forestry is im- 
portant. Industrial production includes mainly 


textiles: clothing, footv/ear, and chemicals 

Portugal became an independent Kingdom 
in 1139 under Alfonso I. The regin of John 1(1383- 
1433) marked the PortugaFs glorious period of 
colonial and maritime expansion. However, with 
the attack of Spain, Portugal's royal line declined 
rapidly, in 1910 a revolution overthrevr Monarchy 
and established a Portuguese republic. In 1949 
Portugal became a founder member of the NATO 
and in 1974 a bloodless military coup led to the 
r^toration of full parliementary democracy with 
-le Socialist Party led by Mario Soares. Subse- 
quently Portuguese overseas territories became 
independent At the Presidential elections on 14 
January 1996, Jorge Sampaio v/as elected presi- 
dent 

Romania 

Capital: Bucharest Area: 236,391 sq.km. 
Population: 22.5 m, Language: Romanian, Ger- 
man, Literacy 97%, Religion: Christianity, Cur- 
rency Leu, Estimated GDP' 34843. GNP per 
capita: 1390, People infected by AIDS 5,000, 
Docdor per 1000 people: 1 .8. 

The Socialist Republic of Romania is bor- 
dered by Hungary (NV'*'), Yugoslavia {SVJ), Bul- 
garia (S), the Black Sea (SE), and the USSR (E 
and N). It has a continental climate with an an- 
nual average temperature. Industrialisation rap- 
idly expanded after World War II. Leading manu- 
'facturer include refined petroleum, iron and steel, 
chemicals, textiles, forest products and processed 
meats. Major agricultural productions are wheat, 
maize, sugar beets, potatoes and faiits 

The United Principalities of Moldavia and 
Walachia were named Romania in 1852 By the 
Treaty of Berlin Romania's independence was 
recognised in 1878 and in 1881 it was p.'-oclsimed 
a Kingdom. Romania joined the Allies in Woriri 
War I. Post war period was marked by pott'ca’ 
unrest The Soviet occupation of Romania in 1945 
led to the communist take over in 1947. “d 
p-mciamation of a people's republ'c. The subro- 
quent period marred by hoslTties between the 
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communisl nnd democrat loaders. Emil Constarr-. 
tinoscii ssTOm ’n orr 29 New, 1996 os the Pnsidonl 

Sah Marino 

Cnpitnl: Son Marino Area; 61,19 sq km 
PopiiMon: 24,5000 Longt/ngo; Italian Litoracy: 
SBVo Religion: Christianity Ctirroncy: Italian Lira. 

The Ropublica di San Marino is a land- 
locked stale in central Italy, SW of Rimini, It has n 
tcmi«rnto climate with cold, dry winters and warm 
summers. Farming is the main occupation of the 
people. Tourism and the sale of postage stamps 
are tho chief sources of income, 

San Marino is the Europe's oldest existing 
state. Papacy recognsied the independence of San 
Marino in 1631, In 1944 tho Allied aircraft bomtxrd 
in the republic. Tho stale is subsequently ruled by 
coalition governments In May 1993 elections the 
Chr'istian Democrat nnd tho Socialist Patty formed 
a co.alition govcrnroonl 

Spain 

Cop.'fn/ Madrid Area, 540,750 sq km, Popu- 
/afion 39 8 Lorigiogo Spanish, Basque, Catalan. 
Literacy 97‘',i, Rofigio.'i Christianity. Cunoncy 
Peseta, Bsli, mated GOP 532034 GNP per capita 
14050 People mtectod by AIDS 12.000. Doctor 
'per WOO people 4 1 

Tho Kingdom of Spam is bordered by tho 
Bay of 8isc,iy nnd France (N), tho f.toditcrranean 
Sea ( E and SE), nnd Porlugal and tho Atlantic 
Ocean {W') Most of Spam has a form of Mediter- 
ranean ciimaie with mild, moist winters and hot. 
dry summers, Spain is pnmanly on ogneutiurat 
cainliy with wheat, olive oil, potatoes, sugar beets 
and citrus fruits, Tourism and fishing arc impor- 
tant sources of income Industrial production mainly 
includes textiles, iron nnd stce! products, ships. 
■ moior vehicles, processed foods nnd ciremicats 
Spain has n very conquered hisloty. By tho 
t6th century Spain was tho most powerful coun- 
try in the world But gradually the golden ago be- 
gan to decline. England dofealed the Spanish Ar- 
mada in 15S3, French troops occupied Spain in 


1808, and in Mid 191h century Spain was torn t 
internal struggle. Following the abdication 
Isabella I! in 1868, a short lived constitution 
monarchy was established. And Spain’s contr 
over America ended in 1898 during tho Spanis 
American War. In September 1923 Gen. Prirr 
do Rivera led a coup and abolished the 1876 co 
stitution, Spain recognised the independence 
Morocco in 1956 after a long war and Spain all 
withdrew from Equatorial Guinea in 1968. Aft 
the death of Gen, Franco (19750 a gradual rotu 
to democracy began. Subsequently a referendu 
in 1976 pave the way for a free election on ' 
Juno 1977, A new constitution was drafted in D 
comber 1978 In 1998 the separatist organisatii 
ETA announced an indefinite coase-fire. 

Slovakia 

CapHo!: Ljubljana, Area' 49,038 sq. km. Pof 
lalion 5,36 m, Lortguago: Slovenian, D'foracy; 39' 
Religion: Christianity, Currency: Tolar, Estimat 
GDP: 19,461, GNP per capio' 2.700. Peep, te infect 
by AIDS; <100, Doctor per WOO people: 3.0, 

The Republic of Slovakia is bounded by 1 
Czech Republic (NW), Poland (N), Ukraine (i 
Hungary (S), and Austria (SW). It has a hun 
conlincnial climalo with warm summers and or 
winters Agriculture is the main occupation of t 
people. Main agticullurnl products are: whet, b 
ley. potalDcs, vegetables, fruits. Forestry and fi; 
erics are also important. Industrial production 
eludes texli’e. glass, chemical, engineering gooi 
and metallurgy Mineral resources include co 
melaliic ore, magnesite. 

(See Czech Republic for creation 
Slovakia ), On 25 and 26 Sept 1998 elections 
tho National Council, Vladimir Mcctar's coalif 
govomment was defeated Mikulas Dzurinda 
Slovak Democratic Coalition (SDK) became prii 
minister and a coalition government was formi 

Sweden 

Capilel: Stockholm, Area: 449,750 ; 
km. Population. 8.9 m. Language: Swodi: 
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'Jsracy: 100%, Religion: Christianity, Currency: 
Krona, Estimated GDP: 227639, GNP per capita: 
25620, People infected by AIDS: 3,000, Doctor 
ner 1000 people: 3.1. 

The Kingdom of Sv/eden is bordered by 
Norv/ay (W), Finland (NE), the Gulf of Bothnia 
(E), the Baltic Sea (SE), and the Skagerrak and 
Kattegat (SWj. The two rnain geographical regions 
of the country are mountain in north and the low- 
lying in south. Rivers and over 100,000 lakes made 
up nearly one-third of (he area. Sv/eden is a highly 
industialised nation. Industrial production are iron 
ore, high grade steel, metal goods, machinery, 
motor vehicles and ships. Firming produces dairy 
products, gram, sugar beets, potatoes, ivestock 
and poultry. 

Sweden regained her independence in 1523. 
The v/ar v/ith Russia in 18(h century resulted di- 
sastrous damage for Sweden. After the fall of 
Napoleon, Norway v/as taken a'way from Denmark 
and attacked to Sv/eden, During hvo World Wars 
Sweden remained neutral. Sweden v/ss ruled by 
f//o predominant political parlies; Social Demo- 
cratic, Party and the Liberal Party. In October. 
1998 elections a minority Social Democrat gov- 
ernment v/as formed v/ith Goran Persson as the 
prime minister. 

Switzerland 

Capital: Berne, Area: 41,287 sq.km. Popu- 
lation: 7.3 m, Language: German, Italian, French, 
Literacy: 100%, Religion: Christianity, Estimated 
GDP: 255265, GA'P per capita: 40,080, People in- 
fetdsd by AIDS: 12,000, Dodor per 1000 people: 2.1 

The Swiss Confederation is bordered by 
France (V7), Germany (N), Austria and Liechten- 
stein (E), and Italy (S). About TOlo of the country’s 
area is mountainous. A narro’.v plateau betv/een 
Jura Mis. and Alps, dv/ell most of the population. 
It has a temperate climate v/ith W.'O seasons v/ith 
November to t.larch (wet season) and from May 
to September (coo! and dry). t‘/ith few nature! re- 
sources and largely barren soil, the country has 
attained advancement through technological skiH 


and export mianufacturing. Tourism and interna- 
tional banking are also important source of in- 
come. Major industrial productions are; Chemi- 
cals, machinery, pharmaceuticals, watches, 
j-wellery, textiles, and foodstuffs. 

Sv/itzerland fell successively to Germanic 
tribes, Sv/abia and Burgundy, and the He!/ Ro- 
man Empire (1033). Switzerland remained neu- 
tral during the Thirty Years Year, and its indepen- 
dence vr-as recognsied by the Peace of Westpha'ia 
in 1648. During both the World Wars Swilzerland 
relriained neutral. Rulh Dreifuss became the first 
female president of Switzerland on 9 Dec 1993, 
at Ihe presidential election held in the U/Cited Fed- 
eral Assembly. 

Russian Federation 

Capital: Moscow. Area- 17,075.400 sq.km. 
Population: 147.1 m. Language: Russia, Uzbek, 
Ukrainian etc. Literacy 99%. Religion: Christian- 
ity, Currency: Rouble, Estimeled GDP' 445932, 
GNP per capita- 2300, People infected by AIDS 
40,000, Doctor per 1000 people' 4.1 ‘ 

The Russian Federation is bounded by ven- 
ous seas (N) which join the Arctic Sea, in the east 
it is separated from the USA by Bering Strait, in 
the south it is bounded by North Korea, China, 
Mongolia, Khzakhslan, Georgia, Ukraine: and in 
the West by Belarus, Lah/ia, Estonia, the Baltic 
Sea and Rnland Main agricultural productions are 
grain, cotton, polatoes, sugar beets, sunflcwer, 
vegetables. It is one of the industriafsed country m 
the v/orld Leading natural resources are iron ore. 
gold (second largest in the world), oil. platinum, 
copper, zinc, tin, rare meta's. Forestry and fisher- 
ies support to the economic base of the country 

Formerly USSR is now represented by the 
Russian Federation, Soviet Russia jomed in beth 
the World Wars After dissolution of the USSR in 
1991, Russian Fe-deration consists of 21 reput’ :. 
and territories, provinces and autonomous Areas, 
In June 1991 Boris Yeltsin elected crescent and 
agam re-e'ected in 1995 Fub';c expectat ens c. 
restoration of democracy was weat.cr.eC by 
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cynidsm, racketeering and bureaucratic apathy. 
Russian economy tumble. Russia defaulted on its 
debt. Rouble halvede, imports fell. Rouble v/as 
devalued, domestic debt market was frozened. 
Yeltstin is repeatedly sacking his prime ministers 
and at last, at the eve of 21sf century he resigned 
from the presidentship. Putin took the charge. 

United Kingdom 

Capital: London, Area: 244,108 sq. km, 
Populafion; 58.2. Language: English. Welsh, Scots, 
Literacy: 100%. Religion: Christianity, Currency 
Pound Sterling, Estimsied GDP: 1286488, GNP 
per capita: 21400, People infected by AIDS 
25,000, Doctor per 1000 people. 1.5 

The United Kingdom of Great Bntain and 
Northern Ireland is comprises of England, Wales, 
Scotland. Northern Ireland and many islands. The 
climate is cool temperate oceanic, vrith mild con- 
ditions and rainfall evenly distributed over the year 
Great Britain is one of the World's induslricdised 
nations, though it lacks ravi matena! for industrial 
production f4ain mdustnes include; iron and steel, 
food processing, textiles, engineering, motor ve- 
hicles, chemicals, and aircraft It is self-sufficient 
in petroleum Agnculture include dairy products, 
cereds, beef cattle, vegetables 
I Though the parliament ol England and Scot- 
land united in 1707, the term United Kingdom' 
came into being m 1800 when Ireland was joined. 
The 1840s sari much immigration from Ireland 
and from areas of political turmoil in Europe, and 
rqain 1880. Bntain fought many wars to conquer 
or govern colonics. By the statute of Westmiraster 
in 1931. dominion status of Canada, Ausualia. 
Ne'.v Zealand vrere classified United Kingdom 
joined both the World V7ars ARer the end of the 
World War il, social upheaval in Brain vras para- 
mount Labour government returned vrifh a large 
majority, and it incorporated many socialist 
programmes. The concept of Commonwealth 
recognised British monarch as the symbolic head 
of its carticr colonies. Recenlly (1998) Britain de- 
nied her joinbg to fhe Eurozone. 


Vatican City 

Capital: Vatican city. Area; 108.7 acres 
Population: 900 Language: Latin, Mm.'Religm 
Christianity, Currency: Lira, 

Vatican City is in Rome, Italy. It is the sea 
of the central government of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and Ihe Pope is the absolute ruler. Vaticar 
City has its ovm currency, postage stamps, cili 
zenship rights, Rag, diplomatic corps, ne-wspaper 
railv/ay station, and broadcasting facilities. In 192S 
the sovereignty of Vatican City v/as achieved b; 
the 'Lateral Treaty' between the Papacy and fhi 
Italian government The Commission appointei 
by the Pope govern the Vatican City state. 

Yugoslavia 

Capital: Belgrade, Area: 102,173 sq.km 
Population. 10.4 m, Language: Serb-Croation, Ai 
banian, Slovenian, Uteracy. 93%, Religion: Chris 
tianity. Currency: New Dinar, 

The Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, com 
prising the republics of Serbia and Montenegro, i 
bounded by Hungary (N), Romania (NE), Bulgari; 
(E), Macedonia and Albania (S), and the Ardiati 
Sea, Bosnia Hercegovina and Croatia (W). Abot 
tour-fitths of Yugoslavia is mountainous. The couri 
try has a central European type of dimate, v/iti 
cold v/inters and hot summers, Yugoslavia is rid 
in mineral resources (bauxite, iron and copper] 
Leading industries include metal processing, eiec 
Ironies, textiles, machinery, and chemicals. 

Yugoslavia came into existence aRer the en 
of World War I (1918). From 1918-29 the countr 
was known as the kingdom of the Serbs, Croat 
and Slovenes. Though a constitution was eslat 
lished in 1921, Serbs and Croats could not unit? 
After Prince Paul's over throne, German attacke 
and Yugoslavia surrendered within 10 days. Josi, 
Broz (nidmamed Tilo), co.mmunisL succeeded i 
liberating Yugoslavia. A people’s republic wa 
formtKl with Soviet l>^e constitution. After th 
dea’th of Tito in 1980, a cdlective presidency cam 
into existence, tnter-ethnic tensions grew aft? 
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1988 in kosovo betv/eenAlbaniansand Serbs, and 
m Croatia between Serbs and Corats. In June 1991 
Coratia and Slovenia made declarations of inde- 
pendence. The EU recognised independence of 
these two countries in January 1992, and also 
Bosnia-Hercegovina (Ap. 1992) and Macedonia 
(Ap. 1993). A joint UN-EC peace conference in 
London on Yugoslavia has no impact Again a 
conference at Geneva in Sept 1992, the Croatian 
and Yugoslav presidents agree to solve Bosnia 
problem, but fighting continued.. All the UN sanc- 
tions were, lifted in Nov. 1995' when Bossnian- 
Cratian-Yugoslav Dayton) signed an agree- 
ment. After Slobodan Milosevic's manipulation of 
Municipal election' results, where opposition can- 
didates had been- elected, he- switched his power 
to become president of federal Yugoslavia. Yugo- 
slavia, committed 'horrendous human rights vio- 
lations"' in Kosova when civilian unrest erupted. 
Massive Serbian repression in Kosovo compelled 
NATO to bomb aganst Yugoslavian military targets. 

CIS 

Azerfaaizan 

Capital: Baku. Area: 86,600 sq km, Popula- 
tion: 7.7 m. Language: Azetr. Russian, Turkish. 
Reigrba' Islam, Cunency: ManaL Estimated GDP: 
4399. GNP per capita: 490, People infected by 
AIDS: <100, Doctor per 1000 people: 3.9. 

The teerbaljan Republic is bounded by Ar- 
menia (W). Georgia and Russian Federation (N). 
the Caspian Sea (E). and Turkey and Iran (S). 
The clirnate is almost tropical. Agriculture is the 
mainstay of the country’s economy. Major agricul- 
tural products are: grain, cotton, grapes, fniits, 
vegetables, tobacco. Industry include oil, copper, 
food, timber, fishitg. textiles. The nch natural re- 
sources indude: iron, bauxite, manganese, cop- 
per, lead. Zinc etc. 

In 1936 Azerbaizan assumed the status of 
one of the union republics of the USSR. It adrieved 
independence in Dec. 1991. A referendum in Jan. 
1992 re-established country's full sovereignty. In 
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July 1997 a treaty of friendship and co-operation 
was signed with Russia. President Heydar Aliyev 
relented on 11 Oct 1998. 

Armenia 

Capital: Yerevan, Area: 29,800 sq. km. 
Population: 3.6 m, Language: Armenian. Religion: 
Christianity, Currency: Dram, Estimated GDP' 
1628, GNP per capita: 480, People infected by 
AIDS: <100, Doctor per 1000 people: 3.1. 

The Republic of Amenia is bounded by Geor- 
gia (N), Azerbaizan (E), and Turkey and Iran (S 
and W). Summers are very dry and hot. winters 
are very cold, often vrith heavy sno'.vfall The agrar- 
ian economy of the country is supported by indus- 
try. Important agricultural productions are: grains, 
potatoes, olive, grapes, cotton, dairy products. In- 
dustrial production include chemical, cement, tex- 
bles, food industries. Forestry and fisheries are 
also important. 

After the end of World War I Armenia en- 
joyed independence for a brief period In 1963 it 
was proclaimed as a participating republic of the 
USSR. It became full independent in Dec. 1991 
Anew constitution was adopted in July 1995. Most 
defence personnel of Amenia are from local mili- 
tia or police forces; 

Belarus 

Capital: Minsk, Area: 207,600 sq km. Popu- 
lation: 10.3 m.. Language: Belomssian, Russian, 
Literacy: 98%, Religion: Christianity. Currency. 
Ruble, Estimated GDP: 22629. GNP per capita: 
2200, People infected by AIDS: 900, Doctor per 
1000 people: 4.2. 

The Republic of Belams is bounded by Po- 
land (W)-. Labia and Lithuania (N). Russia (E), 
and Ukraine (S). It has moderately continental and 
humid climate. The geographical is mountainous 
With a general slope towards Ihe south. Agricul- 
ture indude cattle breeding, da’ty. potato, fodder, 
flax, grasses. Major industrial productions a c 
paper, chen^l fibber, motor vehicle, machine 
toots. Peat is aboundantty found beside rock stot 
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and iton ofc. In December 1991 Belarus declared 
its independence and became a founder member 
oi CIS. Moscow retained control until March 1994 
following a presidential oicclion. A referendum in 
Nov. 1996 extended the president's term of office 
from 3 to 5 years and increased presidents po'.ver. 

Estonia 

Capital: Tallinn, Area; 45,227 sq, km, Popu- 
lation: 1.4 m. Language: Estonian, Literacy. 100%, 
Religion: Christianity, Cimncy: Kroon, Estimated 
GDP: 4662, GNP per capita: 3390. People infected 
by AIDS: <100, Doctor per 1000 people. 3.0. 

The Republic ol Estonia is bordered by the 
Baltic Sea (W.N). RussiasfE). and Latvia fS) It 
has a modetaio climate with coo! summers and 
mild winters due to mahtimo location of the coun- 
try, AgricuHurai produclion include gram, potatoes, 
vegetables, dairy products The rich natural re- 
sources include timber, peat, shale deposits, lime- 
stone, dolomite clay etc Industry mainly include 
electric motors, ship building, loalhet, 

Estonia declared independence on 20 Au- 
gust 1991 and USSR conceded full independent 
status on 6 Sept 1931 Constitution was approved 
by ,lunc 1992 by a rcforcnduni. tt provided for a 
tot ■ member Rugikogu, national assembly, 
elected (or 4- year terms Ricsident Mon was re- 
^'cctod in Sept 1995. 

Georgia 

Capital Tbilisi, Area; 69,700 sq, km. Popu- 
laaon- 5,4. m. Language Georgian, Russian, Lit- 
eracy: 99%, Rct.gion Chnslianity. Currency. Lan, 
Estimated GDP. 5244, GWP per capita. 930, 
Pepate infecterd by AIDS. <100. Doctor per 1000 
rnv.'e- 3 5. 

The Republic ol Georgia is bordered by the 
Black Sea fW), and Turkey. Armenia and 
A7e'bai.'.3n (Sj Georgian ciimato-is extremely 
vnnod ranging from humid sub-tropical zones to 
permnnent snow and gl.aciers. Agriailture is the 
m.rnsiny cf economy which provide mere than 
351;- c-t GOP in 1997. Agricuitura* products kna’uda 
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tea, grapes, grain, potatoes, silk, tobacco, eggs 
milk. Fisheries, forestry, oi! and gas are also irr 
portant. Industry include food processing, brew 
ety, textile, chemical fibbers, metallurgy, Beside 
largo number of manganeso deposits, cos 
barytes, clays, gold, marble, etc. are important 
In 1921 the territory v/as renamed Getbrgia 
Soviet Socialist Republic. Finally in 1936 it bi 
came a constituent republics of the USSR. Fc 
lowing a popular vote in favour of an independe 
republic, full independence was granted on 9 Ap 
1991. Georgia joined CIS in March 1994. Georg 
consists of the Autonomous Republic of Abkhas 
and Adjaria, 9 regions, and Tskhinvali Region (11 
status of this region is not yet determined). 

Latvia 

Capital: Riga, Area: 64,600 sq km, Popu. 
tion: 2.4 m, Language: Latvian, Religion: Chr 
tianity, Currency; Lat. Estimated GDP: 527, Gf 
per capita: 2430, People infected by AIDS: Doc 
per 1000 people: 3.0. 

The Republic of Latvia is bordered by Es 
nia (N), Lithuania (SW), Russian Federation (I 
nnd Belarus fSE) It has a relatively temperi 
climate due to influence of maritime factors. Ac 
culture IS replaced by industry as the mainstay 
the economy. Major industrial production inclu 
food products and beverage, textile, chemier 
motor vehicles, publishing, building materials. F 
estry and fisheries are also important. AgricuHu 
production include oats, barley, rye, flux, potato 
livestock. 

Lativa came under Polish, Swedish, R! 
Sian empire and Germany very frequently. On 
July a People's Diet proclaimed Ihe estabtishm 
of the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic. The US; 
conceded full independent status to Latvia in 
August 1991, Guntis Ulmanls re-etecled presid 
for a second term on June 1995 election, 

Lithuania 

Cop-tar Vilnius. Awo: 65,300 sq. km, Pp 
/atm 3.7 m, Language: Lithuanian (0), Re’igi 
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ristianity, Currency; Litas, Estimated GDP: 
opie infected by AIDS: <100, Doctor per 1000 
opte: 4.0. 

The Republic of Lithuania is bounded by 
via (N), Belarus (E and S), Poland, Russia and 
Baltic Sea (W). Industrial output include peat, 
y, fertilizers, paper, petrol, fabric. TV sets. Ag- 
ilture sector employed near about 24%. Agri- 
lural products include grain, potatoes, sugar 
!ts, vegetables, meat, milk, eggs. Forestry and 
leries are important factors to support the eco- 
nic base of the country. 

Lithuania absorbed into the Russian empire 
795. Follovring the German occupation during 
rid War I and the Russian revolution on 16 
). 1918, Luthuania proclaimed independence 
jvy fighting continued, and in July 1920 a peace 
ily was signed between Lithuania and Soviet 
on, ON 3 August 1940 it became a Soviet 
lialist Republic of the USSR. The USSR gave 
fully independent status on 6 Sept 1991.A nev/ 
slilulion was approved by referendum in Octo- 
1992. Valdas Adamkus won the presidential 
:lions held in bvo rounds in Dec 1997 and 
. 1998. 

Moldova 

Capital: Chisinau, Area; 33.700 sq. km. 
)Ulation: 4.5 m. Language: Romanian. 
3nian, Liferacy; 95%, Religion: Christianity, Is- 

Currency: Leu, Estimated GDP: 1872, GNP 
capita: 410, People infected by AIDS; 25000, 
tor per 1000 people: 3.6. 

The Republic of Moldova is bounded by 
3ine (E and S), and Romania (W). Moldova 
a temperate climate. Economy of the country 
edominately agricultural. Mineral, forestry and 
rries and supporting factors to the economy, 
cultural production include grain, sugar-beet, 
toes, vegetables, fruits, processed meat, live- 

Industrial sector include canning plants, wine 
ing plants, metallurgical factories, building 
trials, textile, dairy products. 

Moldavian of Soviet Russia renamed 


Moldova in 1990. In December 1991 il became a 
member of CIS. By an agreement between 
Moldova and Russia in July 1992 brought to an 
end the armed conflict and established a 'security 
zone'. However, conflict continued, 7,000 Russian 
troops v/ere stationed in Transnistria Petru 
Lucinschi elected president in Dec. 1995. 

Ukraine 

Capital: Kyiv, Area- 603,700 sq km. Popula- 
tion: 51.2 m. Language: Ukranian, Russian, Lit- 
eracy: 98%, Religion: Christianity. Islam. Currency 
Hyrvnia. Estimated GDP: 4967T GNP per capita- 
850, People infected by AIDS 110,000. Doctor 
per 1000 people: 4.5. 

Ukraine is bounded by Russian Federation 
(E), Belams (N), Poland, Slovakia, Hungary, Ro- 
mania and Moldova (W): and the Black Sea and 
Sea of Azov (S). It has a temperate continental 
with a subtropical Mediterranean climate industry 
is the mainstay of the economy Industrial produc- 
tion include rolled ferrous metals, mineral fertiliser, 
synthetic fibber, paper, cement, sugar, footwear, 
motor carts, tractors, etc. Agricultural output in- 
clude grain, sugar-beet, potatoes, vegetables, 
meat, fruits Fisheries and forestry are also impor- 
tant. 

Following the Bolshevik revolution, the Ukrai- 
nians in Russia established an independent re- 
public in 1917, and in 1918 Austnan Ukraine pro- 
claimed itself a republic The Russian troops 
adopted some drastic efforts to suppress the na- 
tionalism in Ukraine The USSR re-taken Ukraine 
in 1944 from Germany occupaVon and parts of 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovma were added 
to Ukraine, tn December 5, 1991 the Supreme 
Soviet declared Ukraine's independence and it 
joined the CIS. Conflict erupted b-ot.'.een Russ'3 
and Ukraine regarding possession and transfer cf 
nuclear weapons, military end political inl-egraton 
within the CIS end Russian's supp'y of fue! to 
U'Ktaine. Leonid Kuchma e'ected president in Jc'y 
1944. In pari!amenta 7 elecl'ons in March 1955, 
the CommU'Cm Party of Ukrame emerged as l .e 
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single largest party.' 

Uzfaekiston 

Capital: Toshkent, Area: 447,400 sq. km. 
Population: 24.1 m.' Language: Uzbek. Russian, 
Religion: Islam, Literary: 97%, Currency: Soum, 
Estimated GDP: 25047, GNP per capita: 870, 
People infected by AIDS: < 100, Doctor per 1000 
people: 3.2. 

• The Republic of Uzbekiston is bounded by 
Kazakhstan (N), Kyrgyzstan and Tijkistan (E), Af- 
ghanistan (S). and Turkmenistan (W), The agrar- 
ian economy of Uzbekistan is supported by in- 
dustry, forestry, fisheries, oil and gas and miner- 
als. Major agricultural productions include pota- 
toes, grapes, fruits, vegetables, cotton, livestock. 
Industrial production include fertilizer, agricultural 
and textile machinery, aircraft, cement chemical 
fibber, footwear eta Major minerals are coal, gold, 
silver, uranium, copper, lead, zinc and tungsten. 

In the fate 19th century the Uzbeks came 
under Russian control. On 27 October 1924 the 
Uzbek Soviet Sodalist Republic was formed and 
in 1953 40,000 sq. km. are were transferad from 
Kazakhstan In August 1991 the Supreme Soviet 
declared independence as the ‘Republic of 
Uzbekistan* in December, 1991, n became a 
memter of the CIS and changed the spelling to 
Uzbekistori A new constitution was adopted in 
Dec 1992 paving the way for a populist democ- 
racy. Presently {f^arch 1999) Islam Kanmov is 
Ihe president and Utkur Sultanov as th^ nnme 
minister. 


Kazakhstan 

Capital: Astana, Area- 2717300 sq kr 
Population- 169 m. Language Kazakh, Russia 
^rman. Uteracy. 93%. Retigton Islam, Christia; 
ity. Currency; Tenge, Estimated GDP 22165, GA 
per capita: 1310, People infected by AIDS- 250' 
Doctor per 1000 people: 3.6. 

The Repubkc of Kazakhstan is bounded It 
Caspian sea and Russia (W), Russia m Chir 
(E), and Uzbekiston and Kyrgyzstan (S). it has 
■■ - 


fairly dry climate. Winters are' cold 'biit spring' 
comes earlier in the south than ini the noHh. in- 
dustry taken the lead replacing agricuilure.- Major' 
agricultural productions are tobacco, '-rubber, cot- 
ton. vegetables, sugar beet, livestock. Fisheries, 
forestry, and minerals (nickel, gold, iron ore? lead, 
manganese etc.) are important source of income. 
Chief industrial productions include ferroalloy, fer- 
tilizer, chemical fibber, fabrics, tractors; eld ' ■ 

In 1924 the Soviets of' ihe Turkestan, 
Bokhara and Khiva Republics decided to disirib- 
ule the territories on a nationality basis. The dis- 
tricts of Turkestan inhabitated by Kazakhs were 
united under the banner of Kazakhstan and be- 
came a constituent Autonomous Soviet Republic 
in 1936, However, in 16 Dec 1991 Kazakhstan 
declared independent and joined CIS. A new con- 
stitution was adopted by referendum in August 
1995. Nursultan Nazarbaev re-elected president 
in 1999, , 


Kyrgyzstan 

Capital: Bishkek, Area: 199.900 sq. km. 
Population. 4.5 m, Language: Kirghiz.' Russiart. 
Ltocy: 97%, Currency Som, Religion: fslam. 
Chnstianity, Estimated GDP: 1764, GNP per 
capita: 350, People infected by AIDS: <100 Doc- 
tor per WOO people: S.S. 

The Republic of Kyrgyzstan is bordered by 
China (E), Khzakhstan and Uzbekiston (V7). 
Kazakhstan (N), and Tajikistan. The country has 
a vaned climatic condition ranging from dry conti- 
nental to polar, sub-fropical. and temperate. Agri- 
culture IS the mainstay of the economy, supported 
by indiretry, fisheries and forestry. Principal agri- 
w tural products include grain, cottonseed, sugar- 
bee.. potatoes, vegetables, fruits, tobacco. Indus- 
inal enterprises indude sugar refineries, cotton 
and wood clean sing works, tobacco factoiy, tex- 
tile. rement, footwear. Beside coal, gold is also 

fninoH ® 


Kyrgyzstan became a Soviet 
epublics of Ihe USSR, and it became a 
taember of CIS in Dea 1991. On 5 May, 1993 a 
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new constitution was adopted. Akaev v/as re- 
elected president in Dec. 1995 presidential elec- 
tions. Kyrgyz Radio and Kyrgyz TV are state con- 
trolled. 

Tajikistan 

CapM Dushanbe, Area: 143,100 sq km. 
Population: 6.2 m. Language: Tadzhik, Russian, 
Religion : Islam, Currency: Tajik Rouble, Literacy: 
99%, Estimated GDP: 1990, GNP per capita: 350, 
People infected by AIDS: <100, Doctor per 1000 
people: 2.0. 

The Republic of Tajikistan is bounded by 
Uzbekistion and Kyrgyzstan (N and W), China (E), 
and Afghanistan (S). The climate is comparatively 
dry, winters are cold but spring comes earlier. 
Major agricultural productions are grain, potatoes, 
vegetables, fruits, meat and eggs. Important in- 
dustries include aluminum, textile machinery, silk 
mills, refrigerators, hydroelectric power. Mineral de- 
posits include coal, lead. Zinc, iron ore, gold, silver. 

in December, 1999, Tajikistan became a 
member of the CIS. A state of emergency was 
imposed to quell the civil war in Jan. 1991 And 
finally the seven year bloody civil war came to 
end in June 1997 when the opposition leaders 
and the government signed the peace treaty. In 
Nov. 1994 a new constitution was approved by 
enhancing power of the president. Emomali 


Rakhmonov re-elected president in Novemoer 
1994. 

Turkmenistan 

Capital: Ashgabat, Area; 448,100 sq. km. 
Population: 4.3 m. Language: Turkmen, Russia, 
Religion: Islam, Currency: Manat, Literacy: SSVo, 
Estimated GDP: 4397, People infected by AIDS: 
<100, Doctor per 1000 people: 3,2. 

The Republic of Turkmenistan is bounded 
by Kazakhstan(N), Uzbekiston (N and NE), Af- 
ghanistan (SE), Iran (SW), and the Caspean Sea 
(W). The country has an abundant source of oil 
and natural gas. Agricultural production include 
cotton, wheat, barley, maize, wool, com, livestock. 
Major industries include oil refining, gas extrac- 
tion, chemicals, fertilizers, textile and clothing, ce- 
ment. 

Turkmen were descended from the Oghuz 
tribes who v/ere migrated to the Central Asia in 
the 10th Century. Turkmenistan declared indepen- 
dence in October 1991 and subsequently it be- 
came a member of the CIS in December of the 
same year. A constitution v/as adopted in 1992 
v/hich provide for an executive head of state, the 
Turkmenbashi or Leader of Turkmens. By a refer- 
endum on 16 January 1999 people voted over- 
whelmingly proclaiming president Niyazov’s term 
of office to the year 200Z n 




N orth America is the third laigest continent, com- 
prising of 24,346,000 sq. km. The US and Canada 
knov.Ti as Anglo America. Collectrvo term ’Centra! 
America’ applied to the six nations of North 
America lying SE of Mexico, they ae : Belize, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala. Honduras 
and Nicaragua and usually Panama. The Coun- 
tries of North America are the US, Canada. 
Mexico. Central America and the countries of the 
V7est Indies or Caribbean islands. 
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The climale ranges horn polar to tropical, 
with arid and semiarid conditions. Central Amenca 
is predominatly mountainous in interior vrith an 
active zone ot volcanoes and eattoquakes. Though 
Centra! America is culturally rich, the area has 
suffered chronic economic and political profaiems 
because of landholding system leaves a vast gulf 
betvreen rich' and poor.- 

Following are given the countries of North 


America, their capital and the year of admission 

to the UNO of the respective countries. 

Nsmo of 

Capital 

Year of Admission 

tho country 


to the UNO 

Canada 

Ottawa 

1945 

U.SA 

Washington, Oc 

1945 

Antigua & BartudaSt. John's 

1981 

Bahamas 

Nassau 

1973 

Barbados 

Bridgelo'.vn 

1966 

Belize . 

Belmopan 

1981 

Bermuda 

Hamilton 

- 

Costa Rica 

San Jose 

. 1945 

Cuba 

Havana 

1945 

Dominica 

Roseau 

1978 


Dotwnican RcpubSo Sanlo Domingo 1945 


B Salvador 

San Salvador 

1945 

Grenada 

St George's 

1974 

Guatemala 

Guatemala City 

1945 

Haiti 

Porl-au-Pnnco 

1945 

Honduras 

Tegucigalpa OC 1945 

Jamaica 

Kingston 

1962 

■VMerico 

Mexico City 

1945 

' caragua 

Managua 

1945 

anama 

Panama City 

1945 

SI Kitts Nevis 

Basseterre 

1983 

St Luca 

Castries 

1979 

St Vincent 

Kingstov-d 

1980 

TtridadfiTchagao Pod of Spa'd 

1962 


Canada 

Capdaf : Ottawa, Area 9,976, 169 sq, km,. 
Rel-gian : Chnstianity, Language English, French’ 
Literacy: S91'o, Currency ' Canadian Dollar, Esfi- 
ma'ed GDP : 607,744, GNP per capita . 20,020. 
Peopto mtectod by AIDS : 44,000. Doctor per mo 
people : 2.2 

The Deminion of Canada, second largest 
country m the world, border with the US including 


adjacent islands of the Arctic Archipelago, it com- 
prises 10 provinces and tvro federal territories. 
Canada's climate ranges from polar conditions in 
the north to cool temperature in the south. Agri- 
culture and industry, are highely developed. 
Canada ranks first among world mineral exports. 
The extensive forest cover {4 million sq. km.) sup- 
ports large exports of newsprient, pulp and paper, 
and other forest products. 

John Cabot discovered Nevrfoundland in 
1497 for England and Jacques Cartier discovered 
the mouth of the St Lawrence R. and the Gaspe 
Peninsula for France in 1542. French traders, ex- 
plorers and missionaries rapidly extended deep 
into North America. However, British interest grew 
after 1670 by commercial afforts of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. When British settlement acceler- 
ated in Quebec, tensions mounted with the'French 
residents. It culminated by dividing Quebec (1791) 
into upper Canada (English speaking) and Lower 
Canada (French speaking). In 1841 both were 
merged to form a single colony called Canada 
Province. In 1982 Canda's constitution v/as re- 
lumed to the Canadians vrith ‘Charter of rights’. In 
1937 the 'Meech Lake Agreement' established a 
ground for solving provincial federal tensions by 
recognising Quebec as a 'distinct $0061/ within 
the confederalion, 

USA 

Capital . Washington.D.C, Area : 9,363, 123 
sq. km.. Religion ; Christainity, Jev/, Buddhism, 
Language : English, Spanish, Literacy : 99%, Cur- 
rency : Dollar. Estimated GDP : 7,834,036, GNP 
per capita : 29,340, People infected by AIDS : 
820,000, Doctor per 1000 people : 2.5 

The United States of America is the World’s 
fourth largest country both in area and populalicn. 
It is a federal republic consisting of 50 stales and 
a federal district. The USA extends across central 
N. America from the Atlantic Ocean (E) to Pacific 
Ocean (W) and from Canada (H) to Mexico & the 
Gulf of Me.xico (S). Climate Varies greatly ranging 
from polar conditions to arid desert temperatures,' 
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\ cost temperature and Gulf Coast Sub-tropi- 
The coterminous US is dominated by eastern 
I v/estem mountain complexes, the north east 
r many fine harbours. There are several deserts 
he southwest. The US is the principal indus- 
1 nation in the world and has tremendous agri- 
lure and mineral resources. 

England, Spain and France are the chief 
ropean nations to establish colonies in present 
j USA. Spain first settled in St. Augustine 
orida) in 1565 and first English settlement at 
nestown (Virginia) in 1607. Gradually the Brit- 
1 ousted the French from Canada and the West, 
e conflict between American colonies and Brit- 
1 metamorphosed into American Revolution, the ' 

of independence in 1776 and the cre- 

Cu Oi uo. By the Articles of Confederation the 
5 governed from' 1781 under the constitution 
awn up at the Federal Conslitational conven- 
n (1787). George Washington served as the 
St president. Over the issue of slavery the South 
ilrahged from the North. The civil war ended in 
implete victory for the North, After the Great 
spression in 1929, President Roosevelt launched 
sv/eeping reform programme called the New 
eal. After the end of World War 11, the US 
merged as a world power. Deteriorating relation 
ith USSR led to Cold War. Ronald Regan (1981) 
litiated economic plan to check high inflation and 
icreasing unemployment. The Democrats gained 
ontrol of the white house with the election of Bill 
lintion. But in his second terms. Bill Clinton was 
logged by sexual scandal, leading to an impeach- 
nent trial. 

Antigua and Barbuda 

Capilal : St. Joh's, Area : 442 sq. km., Popu- 
'afon ; 80,000, Language ; English and Patois, 
literacy ; 90%, Religion : Christianity, Currency : 
Eastern Caribbean Dollar. 

The island nation consists of three islands ; 
Antigua, Barbuda and Redonda The Antigua is a 
hii'y island with esates that grow some sugarcane 
and cotton. 
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In 1943 Christopher Columbus discovered 
the island and in 1632 the British successfully 
settled the island. Sugar plantation v/as introduced 
by the British. With the abolition of slavery in 1834 
industrial production reduced. In 1981 it achieved 
full independence. The US maintains two military' 
bases in Antigua and Barbuda Which participated 
US-led invasion of Grenada in 1983. 

Bahamas 

Capital : Nassau, Area : 13,900 sq. km.. 
Population : 293,000, Language : English, Literacy 
: 93%, Religion : Christianity, Currency : Baha- 
mian Dollar. 

The Commonwealth -of the Bahamas in the 
Atlantic Ocean is consisting of 700 islands and 
islets and about 2400 cays. Most of the islands 
are lov/, flat and riverless, and many are uninhab- 
ited. Tourism is the major irrdustry, although sugar 
and oil refining industry to diversity the economy. 

In 1600s the British settled the Bahamas 
and imported blacks to work cotton plantations. 
The Black Bahamians take control of the govern- 
ment from the white minority in 1960s and got 
independence in 1973. 

Barbados 

Capital ; Bridgetown, Area ; 430 sq. km. 
Population : 263,000, Language : English, Literacy 
•; 99%, Religion : Christianitn/, Currency : Eart-a- 
dos Dollar. 

The island state Barbados lies to te ees: cf 
the major i-iands in the Wnd-wsrd cr,e:n Ea.ce- 
dos is generally law-lying v/ith no nvers tut ar^c'.a 
rainfall from June to December Surcarcare cjis- 
vation is the n.ajor of acurtrys eccrcry 
Fishing, finehed clothes, e’ectroe! cc~ccrer.tc, 
and plastics a.ra other scu.mes cf rccrr- Tcr- 
ism is the mam source cf fcremr: eycr.ar.ca 

Probably the Fcriucuese rf cccvaral sntl 
named Barbabos. h'c.ve'/er, tr.a Srtsn fzt cattivJ 
in early IBOQs Bnish irtrcctcaC ccca'acouomy 
(Cultp/ai-cn cf sucarzar.st Eafcatcc oocarnu a 
separate cctery cf Snian m '5S5 and get liilly.-yh 
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The Caribbean Islands 


Capital 

Area 

(Sq.km) 

Currency 

Anguifaa 

The Valley 

■ 155 

Eastern Cart- 



bbean Dollar 

Aruba 

- 

193 

- 

BriSsri Virgin 
Islands 

Road Tovm 

130 

US Dollar 

Cayman 

Islands 

Georae Town 260 

Cayman 

French Guiana 


83,533 

Island Dollar 

Guadeloupe 

- 

1,702 

- 

Martinigue 

- 

1.079 

• 

Montserrat 

Plymouth 

106 

French Can- 

Neitieria-nds AnISes - 

800 

bbean Dollar 

1 Puerto Rico 

- 

3.A59 

- 

(virgin Islands (USA) < 

132 

' 


independence in Nov. 30, 1956. Since then politi- 
cal power has alternated betv/een the Democratic 
Labour and Barbados Labour Parties 


Belize 

Capital . Belmopan, Area : 22,963 sq km.. 
People ■ 2.00,000, Language English, Spanish. 
Mayan dialects, Uteraoy 93%, Religion ■ Chris- 
tianity, Bahais, Currency ■ Belize Dollar 

Belize IS bordered by Mexico (N), Gautemala 
(S.V/') and the Caribbean Sea (E) The land is 
.'_,\genera!ly low-lying, forested and under cultivated 
.vith a swampy coastline and some low moun- 
tains tn the south. The Belize economy is founded 
on timber, sugar and citrus fruit exports 

Christopher Columbus visited Belize in 1502. 
In 1638 British Woodcutters established settle- 
ment. In 1852 the country vres named the colony 
of British Honouras. On 21 Sept 1931, British 
Honduras.as Befeo became independent 

Bermuda 

Capita! : Hamilton. Area ; 53.3 sq km. Cur- 
rency : Bermuda Dollar 

Bermuda is comprising 300 coral rocks, is- 
lets and islands in the Atlantic Ocean. Tourism is 


the mainstay of Bermuda's econohny. Bermuda 
group of islands were first discovered in 1503 fay • 
Juan Bermudez, named after his mane. He was a , 
Spanish navigator. In 1684 the' island became Ihe 
responsibility of the British Crown. Interna! self 
government was granted in 1968.' 

Cold War : The term 'cold war” ysed to 
descibe the political and econotnic 'struggle be- 
tv/een the capitalist, democratic Western poweis 
and the Soviet block after World War II. The ori- 
gins of the Cold War lay in the forcible takeover c! 
Poland and Chechoslovakia by Sowet. By the ear!'/ 
1960s tensions had relaxed. 

Costa Rica 

Capita! : San Jose, Area : 50,700 sq. km.-, 
Population : 3.7 m, Language : Spatiish, Literacy 
• 95%, Religion : Christianity. Currency : Colone. 
Estimated GDP : 9521, GNP per capita : 2760, 
People infected by AIDS : 10,000, Declor per 1000 
people : 0.9. 

The Republic of Costa Rica is bordered by 
Nicaragua (N), the Carribean Sea (E), Panams 
(S), and the Pacific Ocean (W). The coastal are® 
are hot. humid, hevily forested. Costa Rica is a? 
agricultural nation, exporting coffee, sugar, mea 
and bananas. 

Christopher Columbus discovered the land 
and named 'Rich Coasf in 1502. The country be- 
came independent from Spain in 1821 and a 
soverign republic in 1838. Costa Rica's history of 
democratic government began in 1889, and has 
interrupted only by brief periods of junta rule (1917- 
19 and 194849) after a disiputed election sparked 
a six-v/eek civil war. In recent decades political 
power has alternated between the (Social) Na- 
tional Liberation Party (PLN) and conservative 
allinaces. Costa Rica was beset with Kionomio 
problems in the early 1990s when several politi- 
ctans, including President Calderon, were accused 
of profiting from drug trafficking. 

Cot Death ; Sudden infant death syndrome 
(SIDS) wool death is unexpected and unexplained 
death of an svsil infant under one year. The risk is 
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higher in males, in lovz-birth-weighl infants, in lov/er 
socio-economic levels and during cold months. 

Cuba 

Capital : Havana, Area : 114,524 sq. km. 
Population : 11.1 million. Language : Spanish. Lit- 
eracy : 96%, Religion : Christianity, Currency : 
Peso, People infected by AIDS : 1,400, Doctor 
per 1000 people : 3.6 

The Republic of Cuba, in the Caribbean Sea. 
is the largest island in the West Indies. The main 
island has three mountain regions but is genting 
rolling. The climate is subtropical. Cuba is the larg- 
est producer of sugar in the wortd. Coffee, rice, 
com, citurs fruits, and tobacco .are grov/n; nickel 
is mined and there are fishing industries to sup- 
port country’s sugar economy. 

Columbus discovered the island of Cuba in 
1492 and Spain colonized it from 1511 to Decem- 
ber 10,1898. Spain v/as forced to v/ithdraw 
following the war with the US. Cuba became a 
republic in 1901 after three years of occupation. 
However, the US influenced Cuba's internal af- 
lairs and controlled foreign polices until 1934 vrhen 
Roosevelt ended the agreement. Fidel Castro Ruz 
retuned to Cuba in 1956 after taking refuse in 
Maxico. Castro managed to go underground and 
his insurgents overthrev/ Batista’s distatorship and 
proclained the Socialist Republic of Cuba on Janu- 
ary 1,1959. Catro introduced agrarian reform and 
highly literacy programme. Nationalisation of sugar 
refineries and oil refineries in 1959 went against 
the US monopoly. This forced J.F. kenney to take 
stam measures to pre 'em Soviet missiles to reach 
Cuba. A new constitution adopted in 1976. Fol- 
lowing the Pope's visit to Cuba in Jan. 1998, bitter 
ralalion between Cuba and USA eased to some 
extent. President Clinton announced a packate of 
measures to alleviate poverty. 

Dominica 

Capital : Roseau, Area : 759 sq. km.. Popu- 
lation : 83,000, Language : English, Creole. 
Literacy : 90%, Religion : Christianity, Currency : 
East Caribbean Dollar. 


The Commonv/eallh of Dominica lies be- 
tween Guadeloupe and Martinique. It is the larg- 
est island of the Windward Islands. Dominica is 
mountainous and forested, of volcanic origin, fer- 
tile soil, a mild climate and hevy rainfall. The ma- 
jor export crops are bananas and coconuts. 
Dominica is subject to frequent hurricanes. 

Columbus planted a cross in 1493. It be- 
came a British colony in 1783. Dominica has been 
a fully independent member of the-Brilish 
commomealth since Nov. 3, 1978. In 1979 and 
1980 hurrican left 60.000 people homeless. Mrs. 
Maria Eugenia Charles became the first woman 
Prime Minister in 1980 from Deminica Freedom 
party. Again she v/as re-elected in 1985. 

Dominican Republic 

Capital : Santo Domingo, Area .' 48,442 sq. 
km.. Population . 8.2 million, Language • Spanish. 
Uleracy : 83%. Religion Chnstinity. Currency 
Peso, Estimated GDP . 15.039, 6WP per capita 
1,770, People infected by AIDS : 83,000, Doctor 
per 1000 people ; 1.1 

The Republica Dominicana occupies the 
eastern tv/o-thirds of the West Indies. The land- 
mass ranges from mountainous to gently rolling 
vrith fertile river valleys. The climate is subtropi- 
cal. Sugar is the mainstay of economy. Exported 
items are cocoa, coffee, bananas and tobacco. It 
has a grov/ing tourist industry. 

During 16th and 17th Century Dominican 
Republic was a part of Spanish colony. Then 
Haitain rule after 1821. It got full independence 
only after 1565. The US occupied the country dur- 
ing 1916-24. In 1930 Rafael Trujillo Molma began 
30 years of corrupt dictatorship which end-ed in 
1961 .Under Joaquin Bataguer (1956-78) the coun- 
try achieved considerable progress lov/ards eco- 
nomic stability. Balaguer was retumedlo po-wer m 
1994, but the 1995 elections brought in a reform- 
ing government pledged to act aga nst corrupat-on 

EL Salvador 

Cepiia! : San Salvador. Area : 21.393 sq 
km.. Population : 6.1 million. Language . Span-sh, 
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Li,‘eracy;75%, Religion ; Chrislianily, Currency: 
Colon, estimated GDP : 1 1 ,264. GNP per capita : 
1,850 People infected by AIDS : 18,000. Doctor 
per 1000 people : 0,7 

The Republic of EL Salvador is bordered by 
the Pacific Ocean (S), Guatemala (W) and Hon- 
duras (N and E). Fertile Velleys are the nations 
heartland. Coffee has doninated countrys 
economy. Sugar and cotSon are other exported 
items. Light industry includes textile manufacture 
and food processing. 

EL Salvador declared independence in 1621, 
In 1839 it vras plagued by frequent interference 
from Guatemala and Nicaragua, The establish- 
ment of coffee cultivation in late 19th century led 
to unequal distribution of v/ealth, basis for future 
unrest and several dictatorship Failure of land 
reform in the 1970s led to guemlla warfare, A 
now constitution was enacted in Dec. 1983. The 
talks betvreen the government and the Favabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN) m April 
1S91 led to constitutional reform m 1991. FMLN 
permitted to participate m a nevriy created police 
force under civitan authonty in Jan 1992 the gov- 
ernment and the FMLN signed a peace agree- 
ment end a ceasefire v/hich beoan on 1 February 
1992, 

Grenada 

Copilot St George's. Area . 344 Sq 
i'.m.,Populo!(on 58,000. Language English, 
French, Literacy 85%, Religion , Christiamty. 
Currency : Eastern Canbbean Dollar. 

The island nation Grenada is a volcanic, 
mountanicus island on which bananas, sugar, 
coconuts, cotton and limes are gro.vn for export 
The climate is semi-lropical with annual rainfall 
around 60 inches. 

Columbus came across Grenda in 1492 and 
the French were first to clonise in 16th century In 
1762 the island was capuSred by British na>/y. In 
1957 Grenada became an mdepemdnej nation 
witlvn the British Commonwealth. Elections in 1984 
reeulted in a vicotory for the tConserval'ive) New 
NctionSt Party, 


Guatemala 

Capital : Guatemala City. Area : 108,88 
sq, km. Population : 11.6 million, Language 
Spanish and Indian dialects, Literacy : 55%, Re! 
gton . Chnstianity, Currency : Quetzal Estimate 
GDP : 17,772, GNP per capita : 1,640, People i 
fecled by AIDS : 27,000, Doctor per 1000 people 
03 

The Republic of Gualerhala Is bordered I 
■Mexico {N and VV), Belize and Caribbean Sr 
(E), Honduras and EL Salvador (SE) and Pacil 
Ocean (SW). Coffee accounts for more than h; 
of the county’s economy. Though subject to hur 
canes and earthquakes, the climate is called ‘e!£ 
nal spring' nsilher hot not spring. 

After independence in 1821, Guatemala b 
came the nucleus of Ihe Centrl American Feder 
lion. Guatemala's modern history has been a mi 
lure of military dictatorship and frequent politic 
unrest. From 1970 the country was dominated I 
conservative military elements On Decemb 
1996, the final treaty signed between the gover 
ment and the Guatemalan Revolutionary Ui 
(URNG). This agreement consolidated electre 
system and economy. 

Flying Squirrel : Flying squirrels do r 
acutally fly The gain! flying squirrel of Asia is 1: 
cm long, but they are usually about 60 cm.lor 
When the animal exlrends ils limbs in leaping, 1' 
flaps (folded along each side of the body) stret 
out taut tike a parachute. 

Haiti 

Capital ■ Port-au-Prince, Area ; 27,750 s 
km . Population 7 5 million, Language : Frenc 
Creole. Literacy ■ 53%, Religion : Christianily ai 
Voodoo, Currency : Gourde, Estimated GDf 
2815. GNP per capita : 410, Poeple infected 
AIDS 190.000, Doctor per 1000 people : 0.1 

The Republic of Haiti is on the wesfc 
third of the island of Hispaniola, Subsistence for 
mg IS the principal occupation. Coffee is the mi 
export 

Under French rule from 1697, Haiti bscar 
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of Ihe v/orld's richest sugar and coffee 
ucers. In 1804 Haiti t3ecame the second in- 
•ndent nation in the Americas. In 1986 a mili- 
civilian government headed by Gen. Henry 
iphy took po'.ver. J.B. Aristide v/as elected 
ident in Dec. 1990, deposed in 1991 and 
ed to office on 15 October. 1994. 

Honduras 

CapHal : Tegucigalpa D.C.. Area : 112,088 
cm., Populatior] : 6.1 million. Language : Span- 
Uteracy : 73%. Religion : Christianity. Cur- 
y ; Lempira, Estimated GDP ; 4491 , GWP per 
fa ; 730, People infected by AIDS : 43,000, 
tor per 1000 people : 0.4 
The Republic of Honduras bordered by the 
ibbean Sea (N), Nicaragua (E and S), El Sal- 
or and the Pacific Ocean (SW) and Guate- 
a (W). Over 80% of the land is mountainous, 
he East are the sv/amps and forests of the 
iquito coasL The climate is tropical, v/ith a small 
ual range of temerature but v/ith high rainfall, 
lana dominate the economy. Coffee, timber, 
at, cotton, tabacco are other exported items. 
Ticance Mitch in October 1998 is believed to 
'e set back the economy by 15 to 20 years. 

The region v/as colonised after 1524 by the 
anish. Honduras gained independence in 1821 
1 a separate republic in 1838. Foreign influ- 
^ and conservative government v/ere the rules 
Ti 1890 to 1950s. From 1963-1981 the country 
s under military rule. Interne; unest continued 
3 the 1990s. In October 1998 devastation caused 
Hurricane Mitch. Hondouras is a member of 
! UN and OAS. • 

Jamaica 

Capital : Kingston. Area : 11,425 sq. km., 
‘pulation : 2.59 million. Language : English, 
eracy : 85%, Relgion ; Christianity, Currency : 
ma'can Dollar, GNP per capita : 1680, Esti- 
=ted GDP : 4135. People infected by AIDS : 
,000, Doctor per 1000 people : 0.5 
The island Republic Jamaica lies in the Car- 


ibbean Sea, South of Cuba and West of Haiti 
Most of Jamaica is an elevated ptateu v/ith 
mountinous spine, but there are to-v-lyng plains 
along the north and south coast. It has a tropical 
climate v/ith consideratble variation. The economy 
is based on sugar, bauxite, and tourism. Besides 
sugar, export crops are coffee, banana and 
tabacco. 

Columbus discovered Jamaica in 1494. En- 
gland caputred the island in 1655 After abolition 
of slavery in 1838 sugar production declined and 
caused ecomic hardship and civil unnrest. In 1884 
a partially elected legislative council v/as instituted. 
In 1944 universal adult suffrage v/as introduced 
and in 1962 Jamaica became a fully independent 
member of the Commomv/eath. At the elections 
of Dec. 1997 the People's National Party (PNP) 
gained 60 seats and the. Jamaica Labour Party 8, 

Mexico 

Capital: Mexico City, Area 1.972.547 sq 
km.. Population : 95.8 million. Language ' Span- 
ish, Local Indian Languages. Literacy : 92%, Re- 
ligion : Christianity, Currency New Peso. Esti- 
mated GDP : 402,953. GNP per capHa ■ 3970. 
People infected by AIDS ■ 180.000. Doctor per 
1000 people : 1.3 

The United Mexican States is bordered by 
the US (N), the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea (E), Belize anJ Guatemala (SE) and Pacific 
Ocean (W). The country is majinly mountamous; 
and near about 15% land is arable. To the south 
lies a chain of extinct volcanoes. Since World War 
It Mexico has enjoyed considerable econime 
gro-.'/th. Cotton, coffee, sugar and tomatoes are 
major export crops, it has considerable mmeral 
resouces. Major mineral export items are zinc, 
sulphur, silver, copper. Tourism and industry a.e 
well developed. 

Great Indian ciwlizations flourished in Mexico 
before arrival of the Spanish. Spain conquered it 
in 1519 and exploited (he mineral wea'lh. In 1821 
Spain accepted Mexican independence bjut in I8z3 
army officers established a federal repwbio A feun- 
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dalion 5or reform was laid by Venustiano 
Carranza's constitution in 1917. In 1929 Pultarco 
founded the National Revolution Parly (renamed 
the Institutional Revolution Party or PRl) ruled 
Mexico ever since. In recent years Mexico has 
been beset by finanda! crises-which have .taken 
the shine off an otherwise booming economy. In 
199A-95 the government stepped in to save the 
banking system by hying in bad loans of up to 
552 bn. peros. 

Nicaragua 

Capital : Managua. Area 128,410 sq. km.. 
Popufatron ; 4.5 million, Language : Spanish and 
English, Literacy ; 74%, Religion : Christianity. 
Currency : Cordoba. Esiimaled GDP : 1971. 
People infecledby AIDS : 4,100, Doctor per 1000 
people : 0.6 

The Republic of Nicaragua is bordered by 
Honduras (N), the Caribbean Sea (E), Costa Rica 
(S). and the Pacific Ocean (SW) The people live 
mainly on a narrow, volcanic belt between the 
Pacific and Lakes Managua The country's 
economy is mainly depend upon agriculture. There 
'are also gold and salt mines. Exported items are 
coffee, cotton, sugarcane and meat. 

Nicaragua achieved independence in 1821 
and m 1638 it became a separate republic. The 
US mterference was frequent regarding inter-ocean 
walenvay in Nicaragua. The US marines remained 
until 1933. President Somoza Garcia niled as his 
private domain from 1937 to 1956. The Sandinist 
National Liberation Front (FSLN) overthrown the 
Somoza regime in 1979 Election in 1984 resulted 
a substantial victory (or the FSLN. In ocL 1998 
Hurricane Milch devastated the country causing 
'3,800 deaths, 

Panama 

, CepilBl : Panama City, Area : 77,082 sq 
km.. Population : 2.8 milSion, Language : Spanish, 
English, Utcrecy : 91', L, Religion : Chifsiianityl 
Currency : Balboa, Estimated GDP : 8244, GNP 
per capita 3080, Peop/s infected by AIDS : 9,000. 


Doctor per 1000 people ; 1-8 

The Republic of Panama is bordered bj 
Costa Rica (E)^, the Caribbean Sea (N), Coiombir 
(W), and the Pacific Ocean (S). There are fnoun 
tains in the E and W, and lowlands along bolt 
coasts. It exports banana; shrirrip, sugar and pe 
Iroleum derivatives. ' ■ 

The d'lscovery of Ihe short distance from sei 
to sea has dominated Panama’s history ever sines 
In 1903 Panama supported by the US.revpife 
and became a separate republic. The'Panam 
Canal was completed in 1914. A left regime vva 
established in 1968 foliowing' a military' coup. A 
ter much agitation and prolonged negotiations, tti 
US turned over the Canal Zone to Panama i 
1979. Accused as a daig dealer, Gen. Nbrieg 
convicted by a court in Miami and is now senrir 
a 40 year jail sentence. Currently Pan'anra is pn 
paring for life without assistance froin America. 

Panama Canal. 

The Panama' Canal across the Islhtrius 
Panarna, conects Ihe Atlantic arid Pacfio Ocean 
The Canal was'buill by US Military engineers' 
190444, The canal is 82 km. {51 triile) Idrig, hi 
six locks, and traverses tv/o natural lake's. The 
Panama Canal Zone (1432 sq. krri.) which 
extrends 8 km. on either side of the canal, v/as 
return to Panama in 1979. Iri Dec. 1999 former 
US President Jimmy Carter- handed over the 
Voreignty of the canal to Panarrianiam President 
Mireya Moscosco. Picture of Panama ; 133 of 
Frontline, Jan. 7, 2000. ' ‘ ' 

St Kitts-Nevis 

Capital : Basselene, Area ; 269, sq.’ km.; Popu- 
lation . 43,500, Language : English, Literacy : 98%, 
Religion ; Christianity, Currency : East Caribbean 
Dollar ■ . ' • 

The Federation of St. Kitts and Nevis is situ- 
ated in the Leev/ard Islands in the eastern Carib- 
bean. The state consists of hvo islands. St. Kilts 
and Nevis. The economy is supported fay tourism, 
fishing and Kvestock. ■ - 
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Columbus discovered islands of SL Kite and 
5 in 1493. Settled by Britian in 1623 & 1628. 
:rship was disputed v/itfi France until 1783. 
in granted full independence on 19 sepL 1983. 
referendum held on August 10, 1998 voters 
led independence of Nevis from SL Kitts. In 
ember 1998 Hurricane George caused dev- 
!ion. 

St. Lucia 

Captial ; Castries, Area : 616 sq. km., Popu- 
n ; 158,000, Language : English and French 
id Patois, Literacy: 80%, Religion : Chrisban- 
'urrency : East Caribbean Dollar. 

• The Island of St. Lucia lies in the Windv/ard 
id group in the Caribbean. The island is of 
anic formation with a hilly interior. The 
lomy is mainly agricultural. Bananas. Cocoa, 
ra and cocout oil are chief products. Euro- 
1 explorers discovered St. Lucia in 1500. The 
ich established a colony in 1651. Finally the 
Id ceded to Britain in 1814 after a century of 
ggle betv/een the British and the French. SL 
a became independent on Feb. 22. 1979. 

St. Vincent 

Capital: Kingstovm, Area : 388 sq. km., Popu- 
)n : 1 18.300. Language : English, Literacy : 96%, 
igion : Christianity, Currency: East Caribbean 
iar. 

SL Vincent and the Grenadines, the full 


name, lies at the lower end of the Caribbean chain 
of Wind’.vard Islands. SL Vincent is predominantly 
agricultural and the vrorid's chief producer of ar- 
rov/root, sugarcane, bananas, co-rxinuts and Dlurs 
fruits. In 1773 the Carbis recognised British sov- 
ereignty over SL WncenL The islands were part 
of the Windward Islands unit! January 1950. On 
27 October 1979 St. Vincent and the Grenadines 
v/ere given full independence. 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Capital : Port-of-Spain, Area : 5124 sq. km,. 
Population : 1.3 million. Language : English, Lit- 
eracy : 98%, Religion : Christianity, Hinduism. Is- 
lam, Currency : Trinidad and Tobago Dollar, Esti- 
mated GDP : 5,892, People infected by AIDS ■ 
6800, Doctor per 1000 people ■ 0.7 

The Republic of Trinidad and Tobago is com- 
prising of the Islands of Trinidad and Tobago, Trinidad 
is predominantly flat vrith law mountains m the 
north. Tabago is Mountainous and forested. The 
climate is wamn and humid in both the islands 
The country exports chemicals, petroleum prod- 
ucts, bananas, cocoa and sugar Columbus dis- 
covered Trinidad in 1498 and ceded to Britian in 
1815. In late 1700s Tobago became British colony 
In 1888 both the islands were politically united. In 
1952 they became an independent stale and a 
republic in 1976. The 1985 elections resulted in a 
landslide victory for the reformist Nalional Alliance 
for Reconstruction led by A N R, Robinson b 



'oulh America is the fourth largest continent 
n an area of 17,819,000 sq. Km. It is connected 
h North America by the Isthmus of Panama. 
5 great chain of the Andes Mts. is the dominant 
d form. Major lowlands include, the llanos, the 
sin of the Amazon (the world’s largest rain for- 
i), the Gran Chaco and the Pampas. 

South America is rich in iron ore, copper. 


(irr. hyrirosfectric potential, and has srgn'ficant o'! 
deposits. South American Indians are the abc^i- 
nal people of South Arrie.'iCc. Srnce the Sp=j.5' 
conquest Indians have been used as 
poorly paid and denying poVjca! represen’.^-on 
Things began to change. Same tnc.ens. 
lariy the Inca, play a s‘^ni5cant rtfe h Lne 
culture. The India.ns of South Ame.nca contnu. 
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be assimilated into white-dominated national cul- 
tures as their traditional ways of life. 

Following are given the countries of South 


America, their capital, and the year of the respec- 

live countries. 



Country 

Capital Year of admission 

. 


to the UNO 

Argentina 

Buneos Aries 

1945 

Bolivia 

La Paz (administrative) 


and Sucre (Judicial) 1945 

Brazil 

Brasilia 

1945 

Chile 

. Santiago 

1945 

Colombia 

Bogota 

1945 

Ecuador 

Quito 

1945 

Guyana 

Conakry 

1966 

Paraguay 

Asuncion 

1945 

Peru 

Lima 

1945 

Suriname 

Paramaribo 

1975 

Uruguay 

Montevideo 

1945 

Venezuela 

Caracas 

1945 


Argentina 



Capital. Buenos Aires Area. 2,780,400 Sq. 
Km, Populatm. 36.1 m. Language Spanish, Ital- 
ian. Literacy 95%, Religion Chnstianity. Currency. 
Peso, Esimated GDP 325,012, GNP per capita 
8970 People infected by AIDS 120.000, Doctor 
per 1000 people 2 7 

. \ The Argentine Republic is bounded by Bo- 

•/la (N), Paraguay (NE). Brazil, Uruguay, and At- 
lantic Ocean (E) Chile (W) The republic consists 
of 23 provinces and 1 federal district The climate 
is warm temperate over the pampas, where rain- 
fall occurs at all seasons, but diminishes towards 
the west And climate in north and west v/ith high 
summer temperature Agnculture and animal hus- 
bandry form 8 major chunk of economy Deposits 
of coal, lead, copper, zinc, gold are abundant 
Major crops are. grams, maize, grapes, linseed, 
cigar, tobacco, etc 

In 1810 the populalion of Rio de ie Planta 
rose against Spanish rule, and in 1816 Argentina 
prociaimed its independence However, in 1853 
stable government was established after avi! wars 
and anarchy. In 201h century there have been a 
succession of milita^ coups. Military coup took 


place in 1930 and in 1943. In 1943 military coup Gea 
Juan' Domingo Peron won control. His populist 
regime vras marked by some social reforms and 
nationalistic fervour. A civilian administration fol- 
lowed from 1955 to 1966. in 1973 elections the Pero- 
nists vzere the vrinners. Gen. Peron vzas elected 
President. Gen. J. Videla took control in 1 976 mili- 
tary coup. On Dec. 1983 Argentina back to civil- 
ian rule. A nevi constitution v/as adopted in Aug . 
1994. Since then Argentina has reinforced its com-: 
mitment to democratic rule and restructured its 
economy by allov/ing greater mariret freedom. , ; 

Bolivia 

! 

Capital: La Paz (administrative) and Sucre 
(judicial). Area: 1,098,581 Sq. Km, Population' i 
m. Literacy: 80%, Religion: Christianity, Currency 
The Boliviano. Estimated GDP: 7,977. GNP pc 
capita: 1,000, People infected by AIDS; 2,600. 
Doctor per WOO people: 0.4 

Republic of Bolivia is a landlocked state 
bounded by Brazil (N.E), Paraguay and Argentina 
(S), Chile and Peru (W). The varied geography 
produces different climates. The tovz-lying areas 
in the Amazon Basin are warm with heavy rair 
fall from Nov lo March, the Alliplano is generaST 
dry betv/een May and Nov, Agriculture, Minerals! 
Oil an^natural gas, forestry and fisheries are supj 
porting factor of the country’s economy. 70 pej 
cent of people depend upon agriculture. The chiel 
crops are- Sugar, potatoes, coffee, corn, etc. 

Bolivia was part of the Inca Empire unS 
conquered by the Spanish in the 16th century. I 
became a part of the Buenos Aires in 1776. On E 
Aug 1825 Bolivia won independence and a re : 
public was proclaimed. During first 154 years o ; 
self rule. Bolivia had 189 governments. In 1952 i ’ 
revolution led by the MNR brought about agrariai ■ 
reform and nationalisation of the b'n mines. In 1971;'! 
instability in Bolivia reached a peak. The election : 
in 1980 was inconclusive and a military couj • 
followed It, Civilian rule v/as restored in Oclobs < 
1982 Thereafter foltovzed a period of econom: 
reform In 1997 Gen. Hugo Banzer Suarez electe 
president of Bolivia, ^ 
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Paofio Ocean (V/), Ecuador and Peru (SW), Bra- 
zil (SW). The climate includes equatorial and Iropi- 
ca) conditions. Colombia has rich nickel deposits 
and natural gas fields, it is the world's single larg- 
est producer of emeralds and largest producer 
and exporter of mild coffee. Other products are 
bananas, flo.vers, cotton fibre, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
maize and wheat. Cement, textiles, motor vehicles, 
beverages, food products are important industry 
products 

Columbees sighted vrhat became Colombia 
in 1439, Spaniards fully conquered it 1539. In 1564 
the Spanish Crov/n appointed a President. How- 
ever. the constitution of 22 May 1858 changed 
Hew Granada into confederation of eight states, 
again in 1863 the country was renamed Estados 
Unidos de Colombia, The constitulion of 5 Aug 
1886 formed the Republic of Colombia and abol- 
ished the sovereignty of the slates. The Conser- 
vatives and Liberals have alternated in power, both 
have faced rioting and civil war. The Conserva- 
tives and Liberals fought civil v/ar from 1948-1957. 
In a plebiscite m 1957 the tv/o political parties 
agreed to support a single presidential candidate 
\to divide the government posts equally. This agree- 
' ;“n! v/as modified in 1974 Two Marxist guerrilla 
'■ FARC and ELN made a black history in 
1996 by killing and violating human rights. On an 
average, 10 Colombians v/ere killed everyday 
while one person disappeared every two days. 
Fresh hopes slrirted in 1998 when Andres 
Pastrana elected President. In Jan. 1999 Colom- 
bia suffered its worsl earthquake this century. 

Ecuador 

Capital: Quito, Area; 283.561 Sq.Km, Popu- 
lation: U.2 M. Language: Spanish. Quechuan. 
Utewcy: 90%, Retigm Christianity, Currency: 
Sucre, Estmatcr) GDP. 19,768, G/VP Per-capita; 
1.530, People infected by AIDS: 18.000, Doctor 
per 1000 people: 1.5 

The Republic of Ecuador is bounded by 
Colombia (N}, Peru (E and S), and the Pacific 
Ocean (Vif). The ciimaie arise from equatorial, 
through warm temperate to mountain coalitions 


according to altitude. Agricullure is the mainstay 
of the country’s economy. Major export agricul- 
tural products are: bananas, sugarcane, African 
palm, Cacao,, balsawood, rice and coffee. There 
ate large deposits.of copper, gold and zinc. Major 
industries are; food processing, wood products, 
textiles, sugar. , . . , 

In 1532, Spaniards founded a colony in Ec- 
uador, Spanish rule was first challenged in 1809 
and in 1821, Ecuador won her independence. On 
13 March 1830 Ecuador became a Republic. For 
100 years thereafter, considerable difiiculty was 
found in creaUng a stable regime as presiderits 
and dictators followed one another. Front 1963 to 
1966 and from 1976 to 1979 military juntas ruled 
the country. The second military of above mililary 
juntas produced a nevr constitution in 1978 and it 
came into force on 10 August 1979. Civil unrest 
continued in the wake of economic reforms and 
attempts to combat political corruption, in July 1998 
Jamil Mahuad of (he centre-right Popular Democ- 
racy party was the presidential election amidst 
allegalions of vote rigging and fraud.' 

Guyana 

Capital: Georgetown, Area; 214,969, Sq. 
Km, Population: 847,000. Language: English. 
Hindi, Urdu, Literacy. 98%, Religion: Christianity, 
Hinduism, Islam, Currency: Guyana Dollar, GNP 
per capita: 540, People infected by AIDS' 74,000, 
Doctor per WOO people: 02. 

The Republic of Guyana is silualed on the 
north-easi coast of Latin America on the Atlantic 
Ocean, with Suriname on the east, 1/enezueia on 
the West and Brazil on the South and west. It has 
a tropical climate with rainy season from Apnl to 
July and Nov. to January. Agriculture is the back- 
bone of the country’s economy. Main. agricultural 
products are: sugarcane, rice, coconuts and di- 
ms. There are also considerable deposits of gold 
and diamSnds. Mining and textiles are the main 
industries. 

The Dutch West Indian company first 
settled in 1620, and in 1314 it was ceded to Brit- 
ish and named British Guina. African slaves were 
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transported to v/ork the sugar plantations in 18th 
century and East Indians and Chinese introduced 
labourers in the 19lh century. Guyana became an 
independent member of the Commonwealth in 
1966 and on 3 Feb. 1970 Guyana became the v/orkfs 
first co-operative Republic. After two corrupt elec- 
tions in 1980- and 1985 and desperate economic 
straits forced Guyana to seek.outside help which 
came on condition of restoring free elections. Dr. 
Jagan returned to power in 1992 and after his 
death in March 1997 his widow.. Janet Jagan, was 
svrorn in as President on 24 Dec. 1997. 

Paraguay 

Capital: Asundon. ..Area: 406,752 Sq. Km, 
Population: 5.2 m, Language: Spanish, Guarani, 
Literacy: 92%, Religion: Christianity, Currency. 
Guarani, .GNP per capita:. People. infected by 
AIDS : 74,000, Doctor per 1000 people: 0.1 

The Republic of Paraguay is bounded by 
Bolivia(NW),. Brazil (NE & E), and Argentina (S & 
SW). It has a Jropical climate with abundant rain- 
fall.and only a short dry season from July to Sep- 
tember. Majority 'Of people ,{76%) depend upon 
•agriculture and cattle breeding. Main crops are; 
maize, cotton, beans, tobacco and citrus fruits. 
Timber resources .are abundant and chief export 
items,are;:beef,'hard wood, hides and stains, cot- 
ton ;fibre. and soya. 

Paraguay was occupied by the Spanish in 
1537. It gained its independence as the Republic 
of Paraguya on 14 May 1811 . After that Paraguay 
was ruled by a succession of dictators. In 1844 a 
new constitution v/as adopted. During the devas- 
tating war (1865 to 1870) behveen Paraguay and 
a coalition of Argentina. Brazil and Umguay. Para- 
guay lost 367.000 people. Further sever losses of 
people occurred during (1932-35) the war with 
Bolivia. Again a new constitution was adopted in 
Feb. 1968 and constilufion was amended in 1977. 
During 1958 to 1988 Stroessner elected 7 limes 
as presidenl After the assassination of Vice-presi- 
dent Luis Maria on 23 Mamh 1999, Congress voted 
to impeach Presidenl Cubas who then resigned 


Peru 

Capital: Lima, Area: Population’ 2^.0 m, 
Language: Spanish, Quechua, Aymara, Literacy: 
89%, Religion: Christianity, Currency: New Sol. 
Estimated GDP: 63849. GNP per capita: 2450. 
People infected by AIDS: 72,000, Doctor per 1000 
people: 1.0 

The Republic of Peru is bounded by Ecua- 
dorand Colombia (N), Brazil and Bolivia (E), Chile 
(S), .and the Pacific Ocean (IV). There is a ver)' 
wide variety of climate, ranging from equatorial 
desert In coastal areas temperature varies very- 
frequently. Agriculture is the backbone of economy 
Main agricultural products are: Dool, cotton, sugar, 
coffee, rice, potatoes and beans. Fishing industry 
is well established. Main export .items are cotton, 
fish, petroleum, copper arid iron ore 

The Spaniards conquered the Incas of Peru 
in the 16lh Century. Peru declared independence 
on July 28, 1821; but it gained freedom n 1824, In 
a tiisaslrous war with Chile (1879-83), Peru lost 
some of her southern territory to Chile under the 
peace treaty. After Gen N.L Lopez's deposition 
in 1963, civilian rule followed to promote agrarian 
reforms. After that military coup occurred m 1968 
& 1975. During 1978-79 a constituent assembly 
drew up a nev/ constitution. The President F.B 
Terry suspended the constitution on 6 April 1992 
and dissolved Parliament. Again a new constitu- 
tion was promulgated on 29 Dec 1993. 

Suriname 

Capital: Paramaribo, Area' 163,820 Sq. Km. 
Population- 442,000. Language: Dutch. English, 
Hindi, Literacy 95%. Religion. Christianity, Hin- 
duism, Islam, Currency Sunname Guilder 

The Republic of Suriname is located on the 
northern coast of South America. It is bounded by 
the Atlantic Ocean (N), French Ginana (E), Guyana 
(W) and Brazil (S). The dimate is equatorial with 
uniformly high temperatures and ratofatl. County's 
easnomy is mainly depend upon export and im- 
port. Hindustan’s manned much of the rice culti- 
vation. It has a rich bauxite deposit. 
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The British established a colony in 1650. 
Suriname gained full independence on 25 Novem- 
ber 1975 and was admitted to the UN on Dec 4, 
1975. A National Military Council <NMC) was es- 
tablished with the result of a military coup. From 
1980 to 1982, three military coups occurred. On 
Oct. 1987 a nev/ constitution was approved by 
referendum. Though Suriname came to civilian 
rule established in 1988, again a military coup on 
December 24, 1990 deposed the government. A 
peace agreement between the govt, and rebel 
gurerrilla groups reached in Aug. 1992. In the elec- 
tions of May 1996, a-National Democratic Party 
candidate, Jules Wijdenbosch, was elected presi- 
dent. ' 


Uruguay 

Capital: Montevideo, Area: 176.215 Sq. 
Km, Population: 3.2 m. Language: Spanish, Lit- 
eracy: 97%, Raligian: Christianity, Currency: Peso, 
Esiimatod GDP: 19971, GNP par capita: 6180, 
People infected by AIDS' 5200, Doctor per 1000 
people: 3.2. 

The Oriental Republic of Uruguay is bounded 
by Brazil (NE), the Atlantic (SE), Rio de la Plata 
(S), and Argentina (W). It has a warm temperate 
climato wilh mild winters and warm summers. 
'.Uruguay's small economy benefits from a 
lavjuraWe climate (or agriculture and substantial 
hydropo'wer potenlial. The mam products are. 
Wool, meal, bides, com, citrus fruit, vrheat, rice, 
tobacco. 

In the American continent Uruguay was the 
las! colony settled by Spam Spanish viceroyalty 
declared independence ol Uruguay on 25 August 
1825. The first constitution was adopted on 18 
July 1830 and since 1904 Uruguay has been 
unique in her constitutional innovations - all pro- 
iccled from the emergence of a dictatorship. Uru- 
guay developed a welfare state towards the con- 
stitution was adopted in 1919, but abolished in' 
1933, During 1930's, foltoving a series of strikes 
and riots, press was censored and again presi- 
denfal govt, was restored irr 1954. In February 


12, 1985 Dr. Julio M. Sa'nguinelli became presi 
dent and ordered the release of all polilicsl pris 
oners. . • ' 


Venezuela 

Capital: Caracas, Area: . Populal'm 23.1 
m, Language' Spanish, Literacy: 92%, Religion 
Christianity, Currency:- Bolivar, Esiinialed' GDP 
87480, GNP per capita: 3500, People infected b 
AIDS: 82,000, Doctor per 1000 people: 1.6. 

The Republic of Venezuela is bounded b 
the Caribbean Sea (N), the Atlantic and Guyan 
(£), Brazil (S) and Colombia (SW and W). Th 
climale ranges from warm temperate to tropica 
Temperatures vary little throughout the year an 
rainfall is plentiful. Oil is the mainstay of th 
country's economy and is rich in diamonds. Majt 
agricultural products are; cocoa, coffee, banana: 
maize, rice and sugar. Mineral resources, fore 
products and fisheries contribute to strengthen tti 
economy. 

Columbus sighted Venezuela (Little Venici 
in 1498. Until independence in 1821, Veneziie 
was a part of the Spanish colony of New Granad. 
It became a separate independent republic in 183 
Between 1830 to 1945 Venezuela was governc 
mainly by dictators, in 1961 a new constitutic 
was promulgated with a procedure of president! 
election in every five years, a national congre; 
and stale and municipal legislative assemblies. 
1983 elections Dr. Jaime Lusinchi elected pre: 
deni, but his regime was marred by crisis, soci 
unrest and political corruption. In 1993 electii 
Dr. Caldera Rodringuez returned to the presidenc 
He took office in early stage of banking crisis, th 
intervened to brought rapid discovery. 

South Atlantic Torritorios 

Following are given the three islands of tl 
South Atlantic Territories. 

Falkland Islands; Capital: Stanley, Are 
4,700 Sq. Km. South Georgia Island; Area : 14i 
Sq. Km. South Sandvrich Islands; Area: 130 £ 
Miles. ■■ 
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1901 


Jan : (1) The Commonwealth of Australia 
comes into being after more than 50 years of de- 
bate and false starts. (11) Russia and Britain agree 
on the partition of China. (22) The Queen Victoria, 
81, dies after 63 years on the throne. (31) Anton 
Chekhov's play Three Sisters is performed for the 
first time. Feb ; (3) Fukuza'wa Yukichi, the Japa- 
nese Samurai, has died at the age of 66. (6) First 
public telephones appear at railway stations in Paris. 
March : (4) Iriauguration of U.S. President Mckinley. 
(25) The first Dieset motor goes on show in U.K. 
(31) The first Mercedes motor car is built in USA 
by Daimler. April ; (30) James Gibb of U.K. started 
commercialisation of fable tennis or 'ping-pon/. 
June ; (24) The first Picasso show in Paris. July : 
(28) Or. Robert koch says bubonic plague may be 
due solely to rats. August ; (9) Colombian troops 
invade Venezuela. (21) The Cadillac Motor com- 
pany founded in Detroit. Sept: (4) In the Taff Vale 
railway case, the House of Lords rules that trade 
unions are liable tor the financial losses of compa- 
I nies affected by industrial action. (7) The Boxer 
Protocol is signed by China and the foreign pow- 
ers, ending the Boxer rebellion. (14) The U.S Presi- 
dent William Mckinley dies after being shot by a 
Polish anarchist in Buffalo, he is succeeded by the 
Vice-president. Theodore Roosevelt. (25) Britain 
annexes the Asante kingdom as part of the Gold 
Coast (Ghana). October ; (16) Russia Signs a new 
agreement with China over Manchuria; Booker T. 
Washington is the first Negro to dine at White 
House. (24) George Eastman sets up the Eastman 
kodak canera company. Nov ; (18) Britain and the 
USA sign the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, agreeing terms 
for a canal through Central America. Dec : (2) King 
Camp Gillette announces plans to market a dispos- 
able razor. (10) The first Nobel prizes were handed 
out in the fields of literature, chemistry, physics, 
medicine & peace in Oslo and Stockholm 


(Sweden). (11) Guglielmo Marconi of Britain sends 
the first wireless message across the Atlantic. (21) 
Women are allowed to vote in local elections in 
Norway. 


1902 


Jan : (25) Russia abdishes the death penalty. 

(30) Britain and Japan sign a treaty agreeing to 
respect each other’s interests in China & Korea. 

(31) Fiist French soccer team plays in England. 
Feb : (19) In France Vaccination against small-pox 
becomes obligatory. (15) The underground raihvay 
opens in Berlin, (22) The Yellow Fever Commis- 
sion, USA, announces that Yellow Fever is carried 
by Mosquitoes. (26) The former Liberal Prime Min- 
ister Lord Rosebery forms the Liberal League, split- 
ting the Liberal Party. March; (26) The British colo- 
nial statesman Cecil Rhodes dies. April ; (7) The 
Texas Oil Comapny, Texaco, is founded. (8) Rus- 
sia signs a treaty vnth China over Manchuria, prom- 
ising to withdraw its troops. (15) The head of the 
secret police of Russia, Sipyagin, killed by socialist 
revolutionaries. (16) 20,000 people gathered at a 
rally in Phoenix Park, Dublin, to protest at the Brit- 
ish government’s plans to impose tough ne-,v laws 
in Ireland. May : (8) The whole town of St. Pierre, 
Martinique, wpes out with an eruption of Mount 
Pele. (28) T. Alva Edison invents a ne'.v electrical 
storage battery. (29) The London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Sdence opens. (31) The Boers 
(South Africa) surrender to the British and sign the 
peace of Vereeniging. June . (16) The satirist 
Samuel Butler dies (23) The tnple alliance of Ger- 
many, Australia and Italy is rene\*red for 12 years 
(28) The USA pays S 40,000 to France for the 
rights to the Panama Canal. (29) The French Car 
Maker Marcel Renault wins the first Pans-Vienna 
motor race. July : (1) The Philippine Govt Act, 
under vrhich Philipinos will be ruled by a US presi- 
dential commission, passed. (3) Czar Nicholas II of 
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Russia oilers late wlh Ihe people to avoid the 
spread of riots. (15) Intemalional Conference opens 
in Paris for the elimination of while slavery. Scpf : 
(1) A state of emergency Is declared to Dublin. (17) 
Martial la'w is lifted in Cape colony, South Africa. 
(22) Czar Nicholas, Finaind, appoints a Russian 
governor general abolishing nominal Finnish au- 
tonomy. (29) The French writer Emile Zola dies. 
Oct : (6) A raiiv/ay line between Buiav/ayo and 
Salisbury (Zimbabvre) is completed. (12) In Egypt 
32,000 people are reported dead from cholera. Nov : 
(22) Friedrich Krupp, head of Germany's largest 
steel manufacturing trim and the richest man in the 
country, dies. (27) US President Roosevelt declares 
skin colouer is no bar to public office. Dec : (1) 
Austria and Russia agree on joint supervision in 
Macedonia. (10) The Nile dam at Asv/an is com- 
pleted. (18) The New Education Act puts British 
elementary and secondary education in the hands 
of borough and country councils. (16) In Turkestan 
earthquake kills 4,000 people. 


1903 


Jan ; (22) The US and Colombia sign a treaty 
to ailcrw toe constnrction ot toe Panama Canal. Feb ; 
(13) Britain, Germany & Italy signed a trepatile treaty 
in Washington, DC, agreeing to lift toe blockade of 
^ Venezuela. (23) Sultan Abdul Hamid 11 of Ottoman 
‘eaepts Russian and Austrian proposals for reforms 
in Macedonia March : (3) A blit passed In USA 
curbing immigration. (10) The Paris Academy of 
Medicine issues a report denouancing alcohol as 
harmful to health (12) Czar Nichols 11 of Russia 
issues a manifesto concerning important reforms 6 
freedom ot religion (IB) France dissolved toe reli- 
gious orders, April . (14) Bulgarians kill 165 in a 
Moslem Village in Macedonia. (16) Peasants in 
Bessarabia, Balkans, Csssaae thousands of Je'ws. 
May : (8) Ihe French Painter Paul Gauguin dies 
(21) The colonial secretary Joseph Chamberlain 
founds the Tariff League to promote a preferential 
trading system v/ithin U.K. (28) In Constantinople 
earthquake kills 2,000 people. June : (11) King 
Alexander & Queen Draga of Serbia are murdered 
by army officers and Prince Peter prodaimed king. 
(16) The socia'ists in Germany make large in-roads 


to elections to the rsichstag: Ford Motor Companv 
formed. July ; (11) World's first powerboat race 
takes place in Ireland, (19) Maurice Grain wins the 
first Tour de France bicycle race. (20) Pope Lee 
XHI dies in Rome. Aug ; (4) Giuseppe Sarto, toe 
patriarch of Venice, Rome, becomes Pope Pius X 
(22) Lord Salisbury, three times Conservative prime 
Minister of Britain, dies. Sept : (21) The first Wild 
West movie, kil carson, opens in USA. (8) The 
Ottomans Massacred 50,000 Bulgarians in the re- 
gion of Monastir. Nov ; (12) The French painter 
Camille Pissarro dies. (17) Vladimir Lenin splits the 
Social Democratic Labour party into Bolsheviks 
(majoritry) and Mensheviks (Minorty). Lenin leads 
toe Bolsheviks and Yuly Martov* the Mensheviks. 
Dec : (9) Norwegian parliament debarred women 
to vote. (10) Marie Curie, 33, has become the first 
female winner of toe Nobel Prize (physics). She 
has won if jointly with her husband & a colleague 
for toe dfeccNsty of radiation. (17) Wilbur and Orvilta 
Wright fly a heavier (han-air flying machine at kitty 
Hawk, USA. 


1904 


Jan ; (17) Anton Chekhov's play The Cherry 
Orchard receives its premiere in Moscow. Feb ;'(5) 
America ends its occupation of Cuba. (8) War breaks 
out betvreen Japan and Russia with a Japanese 
attack on Port Arthur. March ; (22) The Dally Ulus- 
frated Mirror carries the first colour photographs m 
a newspaper. (31) British forces unrler Macdonald 
lull 300 Tibetans attempting to halt a British Mis- 
sion to Tibet. April ■. (1) First Motor car, produces 
by Henry Royce. (8) France and Britain sign an 
entente cordiale settling their colonial disputes in 
North Africa. (26) George Bernard Shaw's play 
Candida fetformed for the first lime in Britain. May '. 
(4) Charies Rote and Henry Royce of Britain sign 
an agreement to built motor cars -Rolls-Royce. 
Juno : (15) 1,000 people die when General Slocum, 
the paddie-steamer catches fire in New York 
harbous; Britain and Brazil sign an arbitration con- 
venliorr settle the distputed border of British Guiana. 
(24) Japanese forces inflict a major defeat on the 
Russians at Telissu, China. (29) L Doherty and D. 
Douglass win Wimbledon. July ; (1) Third Summer 
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Olympic Games open at St. Louis, USA. (14) Paul 
kruger, four times president of the Transval repub- 
lic. dies in exile in Geneva. (15) Russian playv/right 
Anton Chekhov dies. (21) 4,607 miles Trans-Sibe- 
rian railv/ay from Chelya-binsk to Vladlvostock com- 
pleted. Aug ; (4) British troops arrive in Lhasa and 
Dalai Lama flees to Urga. Sept : (7) Britain signs 
treaty with Tibet by which Tibet agrees not to cede 
territory to any foreign country. (16) Italian aero- 
naut Spelterini flies over the Alps in a balloon. Oct : 
(3) France and Spain sign an agreement on Mo- 
rocco. (27) Underground railv/ay opens in New York 
city. Nov ; Theodore Roosevelt, Republican, mn 
the American Presidential election. Dec ; (5) The 
Japanese destroy the Russian fleet at port Arthur, 
China. (10) The Russian physiologist ivan Pavlov 
wins Nobel Prize for his v/ork on digestive system. 
(13) London’s first electric underground train goes 
into operation. (27) James Barrie's play Peter Pan 
opens. 


1905 


Jan : (1) The Trans-Siberian railway line offi- 
cially opens in Russia. (2) At Port Arthur in China 
the Russians surrender to the Japanese. (22) More 
than 500 strikers shoot dead on ‘Bloody Sunday" 
by the czar's troops. Feb : (7) The states of Okla- 
homa and New Mexico are included to the union, 
USA. (17) G.D. Sergei, uncle of Czar Nicholas II, is 
assassinated in Moscow. March : (10) The Japa- 
nese defeat the Russians at Mukden, China. (24) 
The inventor of scientific novel, Jules Voto, dies in 
France. April ; The French psychologist Alfred Binet 
invents intelligence. May ; (1) Troops fire on May 
Day demonstrators in Warsaw. Juno ; (7) Nowrway 
declares independence from Sweden. (13) Greek 
Premier Delyannis assassinated out side the par- 
liament. July : (8) The crew of the battleship 
Poiemikin surrender to the Rumanians in Russia. 
(9) Puccinfs opera Madame Butterfly performed for 
the first lime in London. (24) The treaty of BJoerkoe 
signed between German and Russia. Aug ; (19) 
The Duma (a representative assembly) is estab- 
lished in Russia. (29) Russian and Japanese del- 
egates agree on peace terms. Sept : (2) The Worst 
famine since 1891 is reported in Russia. (5) The 


war fought in Korea and Manchuria beM/een Rus- 
sia and Japan ends v/ith the signing of a peace 
treaty at Portsmouth, USA. (25) The terms of 
Nonvay's independence from Sv/eden are an- 
nounced. Oct : (5) Wright brothers make the long- 
est flight (38 min. 3 seconds). (13) Sir Henry Irving, 
actor, dies in London. (27) King Oscar II of Sweden 
formally abdicates the cro'wn of Norway. (30) Czar 
announces an imperial manifesto to'.’/ards semi-con- 
sfltutional monarchy; Aspirin goes on sale in Brib'an. 
Nov ; (1) Police close Bernard Shaw’s nev/ play 
Mrs. Warren's Profession, for portrayal of prostitu- 
tion. (8) 1,000 Jews are killed in Russia. (12) Matial 
lav; declared in Poland. (28) Universal suffrage is 
granted in Vienna. Dec : (6) France separates 
Church and stale. (6) Norv/egian explorer Ronald 
Amundsen completes tv/o and a half year journey 
across the American Arcflc coasL (9) First perfor- 
mance of Strauss's opera Salome. Sigmund Freud's 
book Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality dmg 
into controversey. 


1906 


Feb : (7) The Liberals win a landslide victory 
in general election in Britain. (8) A typhoon kills 
over 10,000 people in Tahiti. (10) Worlds most pw- 
erful warship HMS Dreadnought launched in Brit- 
ain. March : (7) Suffrage is extended to all tex- 
paying men and women over 24 in Finaind (8) A 
goverment publication in London states that the Brit- 
ish empire occupies 1/5 land of the globle & a popu- 
lation of 4.00,000.000 (22) England win the first 
rugby intemalional against France April ; (7) Erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius destroy the town of Ottaiano 
in Italy. (18) A major earthquake destroys most of 
the San Francisco city May (24) Czar concedes 
universal suffrage but denies amnesty to political 
leaders (28) Noavagain playwright Henry Ibsen 
dies. June (6) Italy re-affirms its alliance wI'Ji 
German and Austro-Hungarian empires. (27) First 
circuit motor race held at Le Mans, France, won by 


the Hungarian July : (7) Britain’s first hot-arrba'^ 
race (20) A treaty ends the war behveer’ 6v^- 
mala on one side and El Salvador 
on the other (21) Duma dissolved 
declared in Russia. Aug : {24)KWn21._J_L 
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are performed on cats and dogs in Toronto. Nov : 
(2) The Je^vish revolutionary leader Leon Trotsky is 
exiled for life to Siberia. (15) World's biggest battle- 
ship the Satsuma is launched in Japn. Dec ; (10) 
Nobel prize for peace to the US President-Roose- 
v^t. (24) Fust radio broadcast programme in Canada. 


1907 


Jan ; (1) Due to heavy rains and crop failure 
famine grip in China. (19) Mohammed Ali Mirza is 
crowned Shah of Persia. Feb ; (26) President 
Roosevelt deployed the US army in charge of build- 
ing the Panama Canal. March : (8) Women's En- 
franchisement bill is defeated, Britain. (11) The Bul- 
garian premier Nicholas Petkov is assassinated. (15) 
First women candidates are elected to the Finland 
parliament. (22) Gandhi begins civil disobedience 
in South Africa. April ; (3) The vserst famine on 
record in Russia. (15) End of Russo-Japanese vvar 
under terms of the treaty of Portsmouth. May ; (18) 
Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald chairs the Women's 
Labour League's firet conference in London. (16) 
Nairobi is chosen as the capita! of British East Af- 
rica. Juno : (10) Auguste and L.Lumiere invent a 
simple form of colour photography. (15) In the Hague 
the second International Peace Conference opens. 
(30) Split of the Church and state in Switzerland! 
ly ■ (19) The Korean emperor adicates and is 
ceeded by the crown prince. Aug : (4) French 
ps arrive in Casablanca to avenge the murder 
1 nine Europeans. (31) Britain Signed an agree- 
ment v/ith Russia stating spheres of influence in 
Prusia, Tibet and Afganistan. Sept ; (7) The Hague 
Peace Conference rules that all pavers must give 
notice of war. (10) Nav Zealand become a domin- 
ion, Oct ; (18) A seaet proposal for an intema- 
tionai court of justic made public in the Hague. Nov ; 
(29) Florence Nightingale -67- appointed to the Or! 
der of Marit by King Edward VII in London. Dec ; 
(10) India bom English author Rudyard Kipling wins 
the Nobel Prize for literature. Parliamentary suf- 
frage is granted to vramen in a certain income 
bracket in Norway. 


1908 


Jan : (30) Mohandas Gandhi released from 
prison in Trarwvaat. Feb : (1) King Carlos and Craw 
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Prince Luiz are^ assassinated in Lisbon. (3) The 
dictator Joao Franco and his cabinet resign follo'w- 
ing kings assassination in Lisbon. (29) Soljd helium 
produced by Dutch scientists. March : Final battles 
are fought in South West Africa between German 
and Nama. April ; (12) Herbert Asquith becomes 
the Liberal Prime Minister, London May : (15) Uni- 
fication of German Empire reaffirmed. (22) The 
Wright brothers patent their ‘Flying Machine' in 
Washington, Dc. June : (9) First visit of English 
king (Edward VII) to Russia. July : (24) The suc- 
cess of the Young Turk's revolution forces Sultan 
of Ottoman Empire Abdul Hamid II to restore con- 
stitution. Aug : (12) Ford's first Model T is pro- 
duced in Detroit. Sept : (29) The international con- 
ference on Worker's protection in Switzerland bans 
night shift for children under 14. Oct ; (5) Bulgaria 
becomes independent of Ihe Ottomans (6) Crete 
becomes independent from the Ottomans and 
formed union with Greece. (12) Russia persuades 
Britain to participate in a Congress on the Balkan 
situation. Nov ; (3) William Howard is elected 27th 
president of the USA. (7) Prof. Lannelongue devel- 
oped a new tuberculosis serum. (12) Andrew Fisher 
be^mes the Labour prime minister, U.K. Dec : (2) 
Child emperor Puyi succeeds to the throne as 
Xuantong is china. (24) World's first international 
aviation show in Paris. (28) The worst even earth- 
quake in Europe devastated Messina, Italy. (4) The 
American fighter Jack Johnson become the first 
Black to hold the world heavy weight championship 
in Sydney. 


1909 


-AM -v) uver /u people draw their first oK 
age pensions in London. (23) 7,000 mile telegraph 
link betaen London & India. Feb : (24) Colour filrr 
are screened for the first time in Brighton. March 
(8) Balkan crisis worsens as Austria rejects Russia 
meditation. April : (6) Commander Robert E. Peai 
of the US Navy is the first person to reach Norl 
Pole. (19) The Ottoman emire recognises Bulga 
lan independence. (23) At least 30,000 American 
massacred by Moslem fanatics backed by the Su 
lan in Ottoman Empire. June : (12) Natal Votes fc 
union wth South Africa. July ; (i6) The 12-yeai 
ad crown pnnee, sultan Ahmend Mirza. prodaime 
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ih of Persia. Aug : Czar Nicholas II visits his 
:!e king Edward VII of Britain. Sept : (9) Prof, 
/ell Boston claims that there is oxygen on Mars, 
i) The Spanish government announces that the 
ors in Morocco have been defeated. Oct ; (28) 
2 Brussels govt, announces major liberal reforms 
Ihe Congo. Nov ; (29) Maxim Gorky is expelled 
■n the Revolutionary Party. Dec : (7) The South 
ica Act is given the royal assent as promised by 
i British at the end of the Boer War. (21) R.E. 
ar^s claim to reach North Pole confirmed. 



Jan : (15) France reorganises French Congo 
French Equatorial Africa. Feb ; Dalai Lama flees 
ndia as Lhasa invaded by Chinese troops. Mardi ; 
I) China Abllshed slavery (27) Mount Etna erupts 
Italy. April ; (5) French railways banned kissing 
cause it delays trains. (14) House of Commons 
tes to abolish the Lord's power to veto bills. May : 
King George V succeeds the throne as Edv/ard 
dies, London. (20) Halley's coment passes within 
million miles of the earth. June ; (22) Dr. Paul 
rlich of Germany invented Salvarsan a new drug 
syphilis.. July : (1) The Union of South Africa 
comes a dominion of the British Empire. Aug : 
5) The Nursing pioneer Florence Nightingale dies 
90 in London (22) Agnes Ganxha Bojaxhiu, later 
om as Mother Teresa, bom in Albania, Sept : 

I Maire Curie isolated the first pure sample of 
lium. (15) Afrikaner nationalists wins the first 
rliamenlary elections in South Africa. Oct : (17) 
16 nobility abolished and republic established in 
Jrtugal (30) Henri Dunant, founder of the Red 
OSS, dies at 82 in Switzerland. Nov ; (20) Leo 
ilstoy died at 82 after a seaet flight from his fam- 
, refusing to see his wife Sofya. Dec : (20) Liberals 
Id Tories tie in the general election, London. 

Bn 

Jan ; (26) Richard Strauss’s new opera Der 
asenkavalier opens in Dresden, Germany. (27) 
rst v/ireless message from air. Feb : (6) MacDonal 
ected chairman of the Labour Party. (18) World's 
St official airmail flight beh’/een Bamrauli and Naini 
tdia). March : (17) Anna Rogstadt takes her seal 
> Norway’s first woman MP. April : (30) Portugal 


allowed women to vote. May ; (30) British writer 
William S. Gilbert dies. June : (7) Earthquake rocks 
Mexico City. July : (5) a revolt put down in the 
capital of Lisbon. Aug ; (3) Aeroplanes put to mili- 
tary use near Tripoli, North Africa. (18) The Official 
Secrets Bill gets royal assent. (22) Leonardo da 
Vinci's master piece the Mona Lisa stolen from the 
Louvre, Paris. Sept : (4) Flood in Yangzi river kills 
100,000 people in China. (23) France and Germany 
settle the Moroccan dispute. Oct : (2) Francisco 
Modero is elected president of Mexico. (10) 2000 
years old imperial rule ended in China. Nov : (2) 
Martial law proclaimed in Egypt (10) Imperial trrwps 
massacre republicans at Nanjing, China. Dec ; (12) 
George V is crowed emperor of India. (29) Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen becomes provisional presidnet of the Chi- 
nese republic. 


1912 


Jan : (1) The republic of China is offically 
proclaimed. (17) The British explorer Robert Scott 
reaches the South Pole. Feb : (15) Yuan Shikai 
takes over from Sun Yat-Sen as provincial presi- 
dent of the republic of China. (28) Albert Berry of 
USA makes the world's first parachute jamp from 
an aeroplane. March ; (7) Henri Semiet makes the 
first Paris-London non-stop flight. April : (13) The 
Royal Flying Corps is et up in Britain. (15) The 
Titanic sank after hitting an incerberg killing more 
than 1,500 people in North Atlantic. May : (5) The 
first issue of the Bolshevik newspaper Pravda ap- 
pears. June ; (29) The fifth Olympic Games oepn 
in Stockholm. July : (22) The British warships re- 
call from the Mediterranean to the North Sea fear- 
ing threat from German naval. Aug : (1) Air-mail 
service begins behveen London & pans. Oct ■ (8) 
Montenegro declares war on the Ottoman empire 
(23) the Greeks rout the Ottomans at Sarandaporos 
Balkans. Nov ; (5) V/oodra.v Wilson becomes the 
US President. (28) Albania declares independ-ence 
Dec : (20) Louis Botha forms a new cab-net m 
South Africa. 


1913 


Jan : (23) Young Turks stage a coup cTcIa! ■ 
overlhro'.ving the Oilman grand i’lzicr. Kiamil Pa- 
sha. (31) The House of Lords rejects a bill tor Irish 
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Home Rule. Feb : (2) The world's largest railway 
station, Grand Central Station, opens in New York 
City. (5) Dog’s brain implanted in a man In Michi- 
gan. March : (12) Canberra becomes the federal 
capital of Australia. (18) King George of Greece 
assassinated by Alexander Schlans in Salonika. (20) 
Constantine, the eldest son of king George becomes 
king of Greece. April ; (8) China’s first parliament 
opens in Bejing. (14) Dr. Harry Plotz discovers a 
typhus vaccine. (26) The International Women’s 
Peace Conference opens In the Hague. May : (30) 
Ottman sign a peace treaty wnth Balkan League in 
London, ending the Balkan war. June ; (6) A bill 
passed in Germany increasing the army expendi- 
ture. (8) Massive Olympic stadium opened in Ber- 
lin. (14) Miss Emily Davision, who died in Derby 
horce race, vras given a martyr's funeral. (29) Nor- 
v/ay grams equal electoral rights to women with 
men. July ; (1) Greece and Serbia Declare war on 
Bulgaria. (8) China agrees to grant Independence 
to Mongolia. (16) Robert Bridges becomes the poet 
Laureate, London. Aug : (10) The second Balkan 
war ends with the treaty of Bucharest. (23) French- 
man Ronal Garros completes the first flight over 
the Mediterranean. Oct : (7) Henry Ford launched 
a moving 'assembly line' car of 250-foot-tong, 
named as 'Tin Lizzie’. (10) Tne 51 miles Panama 
Canal opened. (11) Mexican president Huerta de- 
clares himself dictator. Dec : (1) Nobel Prize for 
literature has been awarded to Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore in Stockholm. (12) Stolen 
Kfona Lisa recovered. 


declares war on France. (4) Britain and Belgi.n 
declare war on Germany (6) Austria declares v.? 
on Russia, Serbia declares war on Germany {12i 
Britain and France declare war on Austria. (20) ?ri.c 
Pius X dies in Rome. (23) Japan declares wa: 
attacks the German forb'fied port of Qindao on C.S 
nese territory. Sept : (8) Giacomo della Chiesa 5 
elected pope as Benedict XV in Rome. (27) Rus's 
invades' Hungary. Oct : (22) Britain orders all kr- 
eign vessels out of the Suez Canal, (28) Turiy 
attacks Russian port. Nov ; (4) The Russians r,- 
vade Armenia. (14) The Istanbul sullan declares a 
Jihad (holy war) on the Allies. 



Jan ; (13) Earthqiiara 
kills 29,000 in central Italy. (2ij! 
British warships sink the 
man battle cnriser Blucher. (2s 
Telephone call recorded. Fi 
: (18) Berlin Olympics cl 191|^ 
are cancelled. March : (1) 
ain begins a blockade of Ger- 


Feb : (2) A 900 mile railway opens between 
Lake Tanganyika (German) to Dar-es-Salaam (E. 
Africa). April : (13) George Bernard Shaw's play 
P)yma!ion receives its premiere In London. (21) 
The US troops seize Vera Cruz. June ; (15) Britain 
and Germany sign an agreement settling their dif- 
ferences over B^hdad railv/ay. (28) AF. Ferdinand 
_ IS assassinated at Sarajevo, July : (28) Austria de- 
clares war on Serbia. Aug : (l) Kaiser William II 
declares war on his cousin Czar Nicholas II. ( 2 ) 
Germany invades Luxembourg. (3) Germany 


man ports. April : The French begins broad offen 
cive from the Meuse to the Moselle. (25) Italy sijrl 
a secret treaty with Britain, France, and Russ.a 
(30) The Germans invade the Russian Baltic prov 
snces. May : (23) Italy declares war on Austria) 
(25) Herbert Asquith forms a war time coalition ,;l 
Britain. June : (11) Serbain troops invade Albanjj 
and take Tirana, Aug : (5) The Austro-GermanC 
take Warsaw. (21) Italy declares war on the Ottmsr 
Empire. Sept : (1) After*the partition of Poland 
Josef Pilsudski forms a movement tor a free P: 
land. (5) Czar takes personal comnm) of Ihe Russ ? 
army. (26) French and British troops launch t.v 
great offensives in Champagne and Flanders. Oct; 
(9) Belgrade falls to Austro-Germans. (23) BriL 
crickerter W.G. Grace dies. Dec : (12) German/, 
Hugo Junkers Completes the first all-metal aefr| 
plane. (31) Einstein gave a new theory of gravity 


2G2 


Jan : (28) British and Belgian troops captu'j 
Yaounde, capital of the German Comeroons Feb 
(21) The Germans launch a Major assult on 
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^erdum forts. (28) The English novelist Henry 
lames dies. March ; (9) Germany declares vrar on 
*ortugaI. (9) Britain and France sign the Sykes- 
’icol agreement. April : (14) The Allies bomb Islan- 
ml, Turky. (17) Jan Smuts, the Boer leader, leads 
in Anti-German drive from Kenya. (25) A revolt 
ireks out in Dublin against British rule. June : (6) 
‘he Chinese president Yuan Shikai dies. (21) Mecca 
leclares v/ar on the Ottoman empire vrith the aim 
)f achieving Arabia's independence from Britain, 
luly : (6) Russia and Japan sign a peace treaty, 
^ug : (7) Persia forms* an alliance v/ilh Britain and 
Yance. (27) Italy declares v/ar on Germany; Ru- 
nania d^ar^ war on Austria, Germany declares 
var on Rumania. Sept : The Allies used tanks for 
he first time in battle field on the Somme. Oct : 
;16) The first birth control clinic opens in USA Nov : 
5) The Central Po,vers, Germany and Austria, pro- 
:laim the independence of Poland. (7) Jeannette 
Gankin becomes the first v/oman member of the 
JS Congress. (11) V7oodro\v Wilson re-elected 
resident of USA. Dec ; (7) Lloyd George succeeds 
Herbert Asquith as the Prime Minister of Britain. 


1917 


Feb ; (1) Germany announces a resumption 
of Unrestrict^ submarine warfare. March : (2) The 
JS Congress passes the Jones Act making Puerto 
Rico a US territory. (16) Czar Nicholas II abdicates. 
(27) The Ottmans are heavily defeated by the Brit- 
ish. Apr'iJ ; (6) US president W. Wilson Signs a 
declaration taking the USA into the war. (17) 
Vladimir Lenin returned to Russia and published 
demands for the transfer of pcr^vr to workers. F<lay : 
(3) The battle of Arras comes to an end. June : (4) 
Brazil delcares war on Germany and seizes all Ger- 
man ships in its ports. (27) The first US troops land 
■p France. (29) The Ukraine declares its indepen- 
'ience. July : (14) Finland proclaims its indepen- 
dence. (16) Bolshevik uprising crushes, Lenin flees. 
'25) Mata Hari, a Dutchdancer, is sentenced to death 
■or spying. Aug : (14) Pope Benedict XV sends 
mother peace plan to the major porA-ers. Sept ; 
n5) Kerensky proclaims Russia a republic. Nov : 
6) End of third battle of Ypres. (7) Kerensky ousted 
n a Botshevik coup. (18) British troops capture Jaffa 
•'pec : (7) USA declares war on Austria. (22) The 
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Bolshe’riks open peace talks v.ith Germany and 
Austria. 



Jan : (28) Lenin 
creates a Red Army and 
the Cheka, a secuiriy po- 
lice force. Feb ; (24) Es- 
tonia declares its inde- 
pendence. (26) The 
Labour Party adopts a 
constitution aiming for 
common wmership and 
state control. March -. (3) 

Russia signs a peace treaty v/ith Germany. (26) 
Ferdinad Foch is appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Alied forces. April ; (1) The Royal Air Force 
is Formed in Britian. May ; (19) Five hundred Sinn 
Fein members are jailed m Ireland July -. (10) A 
Provisional go'vemment of Siberia is set up (16) 
Former Czar Nicholas II and h'ls family are massa- 
cred at Ekaterinburg, Russia. Aug : (8) The Ger- 
man line collaspes as allied forces go into action 
near Amines. Sept : (30) Bulgaria surrenders Oct 
: (4) King Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdicates in favour 
of his son Boris. (15) The republic of Czechoslova- 
kia is proclaimed. Nov : (3) Austria signs an armi- 
stice. (9) Kaiser V/illiam II of Germany abdicates 
and a republic is declared (II) End of World War I 
(14) Tomas Masaryk is elected the first president of 
Czechoslovakia. Dec : (1) Denmark grants inde- 
pendence to Iceland. (15) Portugal president SkJonio 
Pass is assassinated. (28) Over 10 m. reported 
dead in World War I. 


1919 


Jan : (6) Theodore Roosevelt dies. (13) S P 
Sinha becomes the first Indian peer and thus mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, London. (18) Peace 
conference opens in Versailles Feb . (20) Bela 
Kun leads a communist revolt in Hungary March 
(3) Bolshevik leraders establish the Communist In- 
ternational (Comintern) as a Vehicle for worid rev-o- 
lution. (23) Benito Mussolini founds a party, the 
Fasci di Combattimentio, to fight both I'bera'ism 
and Communism in Italy- Eamon de 

valera becomes Sinn Fern's president in Irc.and 
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Home Rule. Feb : (2) The world's largest railway 
station, Grand Central Station, opens in New York 
City. (5) Dog's brain implanted In a man in Michi- 
gan. March : (12) Canberra becomes the federal 
capital of Australia. (18) King George of Greece 
assassinated by Alexander Schlans in Salonika. (20) 
Constantine, the eldest son of king George becomes 
king of Greece. April : (8) China's first parliament 
opens in Bejing. (14) Dr. Harry Plotz discovers a 
typhus vaccine. (26) The International Women's 
Peace Conference opens in the Hague. May : (30) 
Ottman sign a peace treaty with Balkan League in 
London, ending the Balkan war. June : (6) A bill 
passed in Germany increasing the army expendi- 
ture. (8) Massive Olympic stadium opened in Ber- 
lin. (14) Miss Emily Davision, who died in Derby 
horce race, was given a martyr's funeral. (29) Nor- 
way grams equal electoral rights to women with 
men. July : (1) Greece and Serbia Declare war on 
Bulgaria. (8) China agrees to grant independence 
to Mongolia. (16) Robert Bridges becomes the poet 
Laureate, London. Aug (10) The second Balkan 
war ends with the treaty of Bucharest. (23) French- 
man Ronal Garros completei the first flight over 
the Mediterranean. Oct : (7) Henry Ford launched 
a moving “assembly line’ car of 250-foot-long 
named as “Tin Lizzie’. (10) Tne 51 miles Panama 
Canal opened. ( 11 ) Mexican president Huerta de- 
clares himself dictator. Dec : (1) Nobel Prize for 
hlerature has been awarded to Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore In Stockholm. (12) Stolen 
Mona Usa reco'/ered. 


■ (2) A 900 mile railway opens between 

Lake Tanganyika (German) to Dar-es-Salaam (E. 
Afnca). April ; (13) George Bernard Shaw's play 
^ma^on receives its premiere in London. (21) 
The US troops seize Vera Cruz. June : (15) Britain 
and Germany sign an agreement settling their dif- 
ferences over Baghdad railway. (28) AF. Ferdinand 
. IS assassinated at Sarajevo. July : (28) Austria de- 
d^es war on Serbia. Aug : (i) Kaiser Winiam II 
deda.'es war on his cousin Czar Nicholas II. (2) 
Germany invades Luxembourg. (3) Germany 


declares war on France. (4) Britain and BelgLir 
declare v/ar on Germany (6) Austria declares v.? 
on Russia, Serbia declares war on Germany (12| 
Britain and France declare war on Austria. (20) Fric 
Pius X dies in Rome. (23) Japan declares w?.,' 3 k 
attacks the German fortified port of Qindao on Cri 
nese territory. Sept : (8) Giacomo della Chiesa s 
elected pope as Benedict XV in Rorne. (27) Russs 
invades' Hungary. Oct : (22) Britain orders ali Ir; 
eign vessels out of the Suez Canal. (28) Tnrig 
attacks Russian port. Nov : (4) The Russians n 
vade Armenia. (14) The Istanbul sultan declares 3 
Jihad (holy war) on the Allies. . 



Jan : (13) Earthqua/.e 
kills 29,000 in central Italy, (/t,' 
British warships sink the fiji 
man battle cruiser Blucher. (2:'j 
Telephone call recorded. Fed 
: (18) Berlin Olythpics of 19lj 
are cancelled. March : (1) Bri| 
ain begins a blockade of Get' 
man ports. April : The French begins broad offe 
cive from the Meuse to the Moselle. (25) Italy sigrj 
a sectet treaty with Britain, France, and Russ a, 
(30) The Germans invade the Russian Baltic prcn 
snces. May : (23) Italy declares war on Austria 
(25) Herbert Asquith forms a war time coalition 
Britain. June : (11) Serbain troops invade Alban rj 
and take Tirana. Aug : (5) The Austro-Germa''^ 
take Warsaw. (21) Italy declares war on the Olfniai 
Empire. Sept : (1) After *the partition of Poland 
Josef Pilsudski forms a movement tor a free Pc 
land. (5) Cza- takes personal command of Ihe Russ ?' 
army. (26) French and British troops launch t.v; 
great offensives in Champagne and Flanders. Oct; 
(9) Belgrade falls to Austro-Germans. (23) Bnt: 
crickerter W.G. Grace dies. Dec : (12) German/ 
Hugo Junkers Completes the first all-metal aen 
plane. (31) Einstein gave a new theory of gravity 


Jan ; (28) Brib'sh and Belgian troops captu 
Yaounde, capital of the German Comeroons Fct 
(21) The Germans launch a Major assult on T 
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^erdum forts. (28) The English novelist Henry 
lames dies. March : (9) Germany declares war on 
’ortugal. (9) Britain and France sign the Sykes- 
^icot agreement. April ; (14) The Allies bomb Istan- 
)ul, Turky. (17) Jan Smuts, the Boer leader, leads 
in Anti-German drive from Kenya. (25) A revolt 
)reks out in Dublin against British rule. June : (6) 
The Chinese president Yuan Shikai dies. (21) Mecca 
feclares war on the Ottoman empire v/ith the aim 
)f achieving Arabia’s independence from Britain. 
July ; (6) Russia and Japan sign a peace treaty, 
^ug ; (7) Persia forms'^an alliance with Britain and 
.'rence. (27) Italy declares war on Germany; Ru- 
^nania declares war on Austria, Germany declares 
^■ar on Rumania. Sept : The Allies used tanks for 
he first time in battle field on the Somme. Oct : 
16) The first birth control clinic opens in USA. Nov ; 
,.5) The Central Powers, Germany and Austria, pro- 
’tlaim the independence of Poland. (7) Jeannette 
Ivankin becomes the first woman member of the 
JS Congress, (11) Woodrow Wilson re-elected 
>esidenl of USA. Dec : (7) Lloyd George succeeds 
, '.Herbert Asquith as the Prime Minister of Britain. 


1917 


5' Feb ; (1) Germany announces a resumption 
i-Df Unrestricted submarine warfare. March : (2) The 
iUS Congress passes the Jones Act making Puerto 
rRico a US territory. (16) Czar Nicholas II abdicates. 
i.'{27) The Ottmans are heavily defeated by the Brit- 
rish. April : (6) US president W. Wilson Signs a 
;r^claration taking the USA into the war. (17) 
^yiadimir Lenin returned to Russia and published 
cidemands for the transfer of povrer to workers. May : 
rK3) The battle of Arras comes to an end. Juno : (4) 
'■frazil delcares war on Germany and seizes all Ger- 
ji'man ships in its ports. (27) The first US troops land 
iS-n France. (29) The Ukraine declares its indepen- 
jf'Jence. July : ( 14 ) Finland proclaims its indepen- 
Jence. (16) Bolshevik uprising crushes, Lenin flees. 
5 ; Hsri, a Dutchdancer, is sentenced to death 
i; 7 or spying. Aug ; (14) Pope Benedict XV sends 
y.onother peace plan to the major pcz/zers. Sort ■ 
proclaims Russia a republic, Kn’ 
6) End ot third battle of Ypres. (7) Kerensky a;st2: 
^ ri a Bashevik coup, (18) British troops capture Jafe 
: (7) USA declares vrar on Austria. (22] 
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Bolsheviks open peace talks with Germany nnd 
Austria. 


1918 


Jan ; (28) Lenin 
creates a Red Army and 
the Cheka, a secuirty po- 
lice force. Fob ; (24) Es- 
torria declares its inde- 
pendence. (26) The 
Labour Party adopts a 
constitution aiming for 
common ownership and 
state control. March : (3) 

Russia signs a peace treaty v/ilh Germany. (2G) 
Ferdinad Foch is appointed Commandcr-in-Chicf 
of the Allied forces. April ; (1) The Royal Air Force 
is Formed in Britian. May : (19) Five hundred Sinn 
Fein members are jailed in Ireland. July ; (10) A 
Prowsional government of Siberia Is set up. (16) 
Former Czar Nicholas 11 and his family arc massa- 
aed at Ekaterinburg, Russia. Aug (8) The Ger- 
man line collaspes as allied forces go into action 
near Amines. Sept ; (30) Bulgaria surrenders Oct 
: (4) King Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdicales in favour 
of his son Boris. (15) The republic of Czc-chos'o/a- 
kia is proclaimed. Nov ; (3) Austria signs an armi- 
stice. (9) Kaiser W;I!ia.m II of Germany abd sales 
and a republic is declared (II) End of World War ( 
(14) Tomas Masaryk is e’ected the f/:! p'esiden! r/ 
Czechosicr/akia. Dec : (1) Denmark grants i.ndc- 
pendence lo Iceland (15)Fortuga'p'ec:derd£(da,io 
Paes Is assassina!*^ (23) Over ID m resv/ted 
dead in World War I 



Jan : (6) Theodore Rooserelt d as f‘3; £ P 
linha becomes the first ind'an peer end ^.se .-.er.- 
ler of the House o‘- Lo'd:, Ladr rt3^; Pease 
onference opens: i' Veze.'es Feb ; ce -; 
tun leads a co“srjr rscf-r y.srqe'i Mzrc-h 

— ^ . - 3 — 
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May : (27) A US Navy NC4 seaplane completes 
the first-ever flight across Atlantic. June ; (15) 
Completion of first non-stop flight across the Atlan- 
tic. (28) Germany and the Allies sign the Treaty of 
Versailles. July : A republic is declared & a new 
constitution adopted in Germany. Aug ; (19) A bill 
disestablishing the Church in Wales, Britain, be- 
comes lav/. (25) World's first scheduled international 
daily air service starts betv/een London and Paris. 
Sept ; (10) Austria signs the treaty of St. Germain 
with the Allies. Nov : (19) Britain grants Egypt a 
constitution. (19) The US Senate Votes against rati- 
fying the Versailles Treaty. Dec : (22) British Prime 
Minister Llod George announce plans for the par- 
tition of Ireland. 

jm 

Jan : (26) The first meeting of the League of 
Nations Is boycotted by the USA. March : (16) Al- 
lied troops occupy Istanbul. (28) Hungarian parlia- 
ment is dissolved and M. Horthy becomes dictator. 
April ; (6) French loops occupy Frankfurt. May ; 
(22) Mexican president Carranza is murdered. (24) 
Seventh Olympic Games inaugurated at Antwerp. 
(28) War Is declared between Poland and Russia. 
June : (1) Spanish Communist party is founded. 
(4) Hungary cuts to a quarter of her former size by 
the treaty of Trianon. (16) The League of Nations 
paramount court of Justice opens in the Hague. 
July (31) The Communist Party of Great Britain is 
founded. Aug ; (16) Russian troops close on War- 
saw. Sept ■ (1) France claims creation of Lebanon. 
Oct . (7) First 100 Women are admitted to Oxford 
University to sudy full degrees Nov : (2) Warren 
Harding elected president of the Amenca. (9) The 
film Holy Bible banned by Pope for its naked por- 
trayal of Adam S Eve. Dec : (10) Woodrow Wilson 
is a-//arded the Nobel peace prize. (11) Martial law 
is decla.'od in Ireland (23) Partition of Ireland be- 
comes law. London. 


1921 


Jan :(22) British tanks are sent into Bulin. 
Feb : (19) France signs a military and economic 
pact with Pdand, (26) Soviet government signs trea- 
ties respecting tem'torial integrity of Afganistan and 
Persia. March : (12) Lenin announces end of stats 
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planning and free enterprise will be permitted. (17) 
Marie Slopes opens Britain's first birth-contrd clinic. 
April ; (10) Sun Yat-sen is elected president of 
China. May : (8) Sweden abolished capital punisb- 
menL (11) Germany finally agrees to paly the war 
reparaflons demanded by the Allies. July : (2) US 
president Harding signs a peace decree ending the 
v/ar with Germany and Ausfira (10) Mongolia de- 
clares independence. (23) The first Congress d 
the Chinese Communit Party Is held in Shangta' 
Aug ; (23) Emire Feisal is crowned king of Ira? 
Sept : (22) Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia Join thi 
league of Nations. Nov : (22) Britian signs a 1 
recoganising the independence of Afghanistan. Dec 
(6) Anglo-Irish treaty signed. (31) Discovery o< ' 
sulin. 


1922 


Jan : (21) The Dail Eireann approves 
treaty with Britian setting up the Irish Free Sta 
(22) Pope Benedict XV dies in Rome. Feb : (1 
Achille Ratli is elected Pople as Pius XI. i15) 
Permanent International Court of Justice opens 
the Hague. March : (16) Egypt formally declar 
independence. June ; (18) Scientists at Cdum 
University claim the sun produces a vitamin "D" 
the body. July : (24) The League of Nations 
approves British mandate in Palestine & Fr 
mandate in Syria. Aug : (2) Alexander Grab 
Bell dies. (5) Einstein flees Germany. (30) Ru 
nia, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia sing a mul ^ 
defence agreement establishing the 'Little Enlent ! 
Sept ; (22) Following the Greek defeat in Tu 
Constantine is ucceeded by George II. Oct :■( 
Britain signs a treaty of alliance with Iraq. (18) B. 
ish Broadcasting Company is formed. (30) Muss 
becomes dictator of Italy. Nov : (14) BBC ma ' 
its first regular nev/s broadcast by v/ireless. ( ’ 
Ramsay MacDonald elcted leader of the La ^ 
Party. Dec : (5) The Irish Free State is offid I 
proclaimed. (30) Soviet Russia is renamed the U ■ 
of Sowei Socialist Republic (USSR). ^ 


1923 


Jan ; (23) The Nationalist Socialist (N 
party holes its first rally in Munich, Germany. F 
(10) X-ray pioneer Roentgen dies. March : (9) L • 

i 
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! from the Bolshevik leadership after stroke. 
: (28) The Empire Stadium at Wembly, Lon- 
Stages its first sporting spectacular - the FA 
nal. May ; (8) England batsman Jack Hobbs 
fetes his 100th century in first class cricket 
rhe first 24-hour Le Mans Grand Prix is won 
enchmen, Lagache and Leonard. June : (7) 
•ederation of British Industrlies is granted a 
charter. (15) Earthquarke killed 20,000 in Per- 
July ; (18) The Matrimonial Causes Bill, 
ing wives to divorce their husband for adul- 
becomes law in Britain. (24) Turkey, Greece 
ie Aliies sign the treaty of Lausanne. Sept : 
’he Irish Free State is admitted to the League 
(ions. Oct : (12) The Turkish Capital is moved 
stanbul to Ankara. (29) Mustapha Kemal pro- 
5 Turkey a republic & himself its president 
(25) First transatlanUc v/ireless broadcast to 
SA is made. Dec : (10) Irish poet W.B. yeats 
the Nobel prize for literature. 

a 

Jan : (21) Lenin, the founder of Soviet Rus- 
es at ,54 after a series of debilitaUng strokes. 
Ramsay MacDonald becomes first Labnour 
5 Minister of Great Britain. (26) Petrograd is 
ned Leningrad, USSR. Feb : (1) Britain 
inises the USSR. March : (15) The Rrsf Egyp- 
larliament Is opened. Imperial Airways of Brit- 
egins operation. April : (1) Adott Hitler is Jailed 
vs years, Germany. (17) MussolinFs Fascist 
wins a sweeping electoral victory in Itlay. 
i : (6) The Berlin Parliament reichsfag votes in 
f of the Dawes plan. July : (5) Olympic Games 
in parts. Aug ; (14) Scientists claim that Mars 
lb* same atmosphere as Earth. (17) French 
Belgian troops withdraw from the Ruhr follow- 
1e signature by Germany and the Aliies. Oct : 
The Tories win a hunge victory in a general 
ion in Britain . Nov : (12) Mussolini opens Itat/s 
one chamber parliamenL Dec ; (20) Hitler is 
I on parole after serving just eight months of 
term. (24) Albania is dedared a republic. 

3 

d*n ; ( 1 ) Norways capital, Christiania, Is ro- 
od Oslo. (5) Mussolini forms a new cabineL 


(31) The first series of winter sports sanctioned by 
the International Olympic Committee finished i.n 
Chamonix. France. Feb : (14) Ban on the Nazi 
Party is lifted in Bavaria, Germany. March : (2) A 
new currency. Schilling, is introduced in Austria. 
(23) Tennesse (USA) makes it a crime to teach Lhe 
theory of evolution in Schools. April : (25) Paul von 
Hlndenburg becomes Germany’s first directy elected 
presidenf. (28) Churchill puls Britain on the cc'd 
sta-ndard. May : (1) The Cyprus island becomes a 
British colony. (8) Afrikaans is made an c'ncia’ 
lanugage of South African Union. June ; (29) A la.v 
is passed in South Africa further ecluding B’aAs. 
Coloureds and Indians from ail skilled jobs. July : 
(31) The British govt, agrees to pay a subsidy fa 
coal-mine owners. Aug : (8) The first nabcnal con- 
gress of the Ku Klux Klan opens in V\‘ash'nctcn 
(18) Jack Hobbs surpasses VV.G. Grace's reaxd c' 
126 centureis in top^ass crickeL Oct : (28) Fe-i 
Painleve Forms a left-using cabinet in Paris. Nov 
(6) Voroshilov is chosen to succeed Trotsky as L’-e 
head of Red Army. USSR. Dee . (10) Irish wrter 
G.B. Shaw vrins the Nobel Prize for Ete.'atu-e. 


1926 


Jan : (6) The airline Luflharsa is fx'nded i-. 
Germany. (8) Abdul Aziz ibn Saud prodamed k’og 
of the Hejaz and proposes to rename Saudbi A'atSa 
March : (13) Alan CobmaiT of Britain e.nds a 
mile return flight from London to Ca-pe Twn. April 
(7) Mussolini survives a |hin1 attempt on his T'a 
(24) Germany signs a friendship treaty with USSR. 
May ; (13) An international team of flyers com- 
pletes ^e first-ever trip over the north pole in a 
airship. July (9) Genera! de Costa is overthrown 
by Gen Camiona in Portugal, Aug , (3) London’s 
first traffic lights come into operation. Sept : (6) 
The League of Nations votes to admit Germany as 
a member. Oct (23) Trotsky & Gregory are ex- 
pelled from the Communist Party central commit- 
tee. Dec ; (15) The Roman fescos is adopted as 
the national emblem of Italy 


1927 


Jan : (8) The first scheduled flight 
London - Delhi. Feb . (6) 10 year 
Menuhin causes a sensation with his _ 
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March ; (21) The victorious Nationalist army enters 
Shanghai, April •. (21) The National Museum of 
Wales opens. May : (9) The new Australian Parlia- 
ment House is opened in Canberra. (20) Britain , 
signs the treaty of Jeddah, recognising the inde- 
pendence of Saudi Arabia. June ; (4) Ahmed 
Sukarno found the Indonesian Nationalist party. (30) • 
The US Teams vans the first Ryder cup profes- 
sional golf tournament. July : (21) Prince Mihai, 5- 
years old, succeed king Ferdinand in Romaina. 
Sept ; (15) Canada is elected to the League of 
Nations council. Oct : (1) The USSR signs a non- 
aggression pact with Persia. (15) Iraq's first oil 
stricke is made at Kirkuk. (17) First Labour govern- 
ment elected in Norway. Nov ; (8) Jules Rimet, the 
head of the International Football Association, an- 
nounces the creation of a 'World Cup*. 


|1928 


Jan : (16) Stalin has cracked down on his 
defeated political rivals and sent many of them into 
exile in Siberia. Feb : (15) The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary is completed after 70 year's of work. March : 
(12) British colony Melta becomes a dominion. 
April ; (9) Turky abolished Islam as a state reli- 
gion. May ; (7) Women over 21 win equal suffrage 
in British elections. Juno : (28) China's old capital 
Beijing is changed to Beiping. July , (22) Jpan 
breaks off relations with China. (28) 8th Olympic 
Games opens at Amsterdam. Aug : (27) Delegates 
of 15 nations sign the Kellogg-Briand pact in Paris 
outlavnng war. Sept ; (30) Alexander Fleming dis- 
covered Germ-Killing mould. London. Oct : (1) Stalin 
issues a five year economic plan. (6) A new Chi- 
nese constitution is promulgated. Dec; (20) Britain 
signs a tariff pact with China. 



Jan ; (6) King Alexander is the new dictator 
of Yugoslawa. (23) The secret police, OGPU, of 
USSR arrest 400 Trotskyists for an alleged plot to 
start civil war. Feb : (11) Vatican state comes into 
being. March : (25) MussotinFs ’single party* govt, 
claims it has cwn 99 percent of votes in general 
election in Italy. May ; (16) The Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences of USA gives its fust 
awards. Juno ; (7) Ramsay MacDonald forms 

2B6 


Britain's second Labour government. July : (it 
Britain refused to give asylum toTrotsky. (17) Ru; 
sia breaks relation with China. Sept ; (9) Hear 
fighting between Soviet & Chinese troops. Oct : (3 
Yugoslavia is decalred the offical name of the Kins 
dom of Serbs, Croats & Slovenes. (24) Nevr Yk 
stock exchange crashes. Dec : (31) Charies B» 
finds that heparin can stop the blood from clottire 

Jan ; (13) Two million died of starvation 
famine threatens millions more in China. (31}Tfc 
Five Power Naval Conference opens in London 
Feb : (18) A new planet discovered beyond Nsf 
tune by US asfronoriier Clyde Tombaugh is nais? 
Pluto. (24) A report claims that 40 kulaks (rich peas 
ant) are being murdered by Stalin’s agent per d?) 
March : (2) Controversial novelist D.H. Lawrera 
dies of tuberculosis at the age 44' in Italy. Aprilj 
(21) The London Naval Treaty signed. May ; (Is 
White women are given to vote in S. Africa. June 
(30) Britain recognises Iraqi independence. July, 
(30) Uruguay win football's firs! World Cup. Aug 
(18) The two halves of the new Sydney Hait« 
Bridge are joined. Sept : The Nazi leader Hitler is 
barred as an Austrian Citizen from taking his see 
in ihe German Parliament reichslag. Oct ; (tBjTtii 
Maginot Line is to be built along France's front? 
wth Germany. Nov : (14) Japanese Prime Hinlsl' 
Hamagushi is shot dead by a right-wing milite''* 
Dec ; (31) British physicist Paul Dirac’s theory P 
particler and antiparticle proved. 




March : (3) 'The Star Spangled Banner" ^ 
comes the US national anthem. April ; (ZO) 
Republican People’s Party of Mustapha Kema! viM- 
landslide victory in Turky national elections. 

(1) President Hoover opens the 1,245 foot. 
lioor Empire State Building in Ne.v Yourk City. Ju-T 
(13) All banks close until 5 August Wiring 
collapse of the Danalbank in Germany. Sept', (u ; 
Gandhi demands Indian'independerice at a coniji 
ence. (28) Denmark abandons the gold stsnd^i 
Nov : (7) The Chinese Soviet Republic is 
tished with Ruijin (Jiangxi) as ils capital- DM : (ff 
Japan abandons tho gold standard. (21) Thyt^^ 
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March ; (2A) The victorious Hattonafel army enters 
Sharghai. April : (21) The Naiional Museum of 
Wales opens. May ; (9) The nev/ Australian ParVia- 
menl House is opened in Canberra. (20) Britain, 
signs the treaty of Jeddah, recognising the inde- 
pendence of Saudi Arabia. June i (4) Ahmed 
Suharno found the Indonesian Nationalist party. (30) • 
The US Teams wins the first Ryder cup profes- 
sional golf tournament. My : (21) Prince Mihai, 5- 
years old, succeed king Ferdinand in Romaina. 
Sept : (15) Canada is elected to the Leargue of 
Nations council. Oct ; (1) The USSR signs a non- 
aggression pact with Persia. (15) Iraq's first oil 
stricke is made at Kirkuk. (17) First Labour govern- 
ment elected in Norway. Nov : (8) Juies Rimei, the 
head of the International Football Association, an- 
nounces the creation of a ‘World Cup’. 


1928 


Jan ; (16) Stalin has cracked down on his 
ddeated political rivals and sent many of them into 
eJdle in Siberia Feb : (15) The Oxford English Dic- 
Ironary is completed after 70 year's of vrork. March ; 

\ (12) Bntish colony Melta becomes a dominion. 
Apn'f (9j Turky abolished (slam as a state reli- 
gion. May (7) Women over 21 win equal suffrage 
in British elections Juno ■ (28) China's old capital 
Beijing is changed to Beiping. July . (22) Jpan 
breaks off relations rvith China. (28) 8lh Olympic 
Games opens at Amsterdam. Aug : (27) Delegates 
of 15 natrons stgn the Kellogg-Bnand pact in Paris 
outtavnng war. Sept ; (30) Alexander Fleming dis- 
covered Germ-Killing mould, London Oct : (1) Stalin 
issues a five year economic plan (6) A new Chi- 
nese consUlulion is promulgaled, Dec: (20) Britain 
signs a tariff pact with China. 

Jan : (6) King Alexander is the new dictator 
of Yugoslavia. (23) The secret police, OGPU, of 
USSR arrest 400 Trotskyists for an aifeged plot to 
start civil war. Feb ; (11) Vatican state comes into 
being. March : (25) Mussolinfs ‘single party" govL 
claims it has o^•m 99 percent of votes in general 
election in Italy. May ; (16) The Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sdences of USA gives its first 
mvards. June : (7) Ramsay MacDonald forms 


Britain's second Labour government. July : (1 
Britain refused to give asylum toTrotsky. (17) Rt 
sia breaks relation with China. Sept ; (9) Hea 
fighting between Soviet & Chinese troops. Oct : ( 
Yugoslavia is decalred ihe bffica! name of the Kir 
dom of Serbs, Croats & Slovenes. (24) Nevr Y< 
stock exchange crashes. Dec ; (31) Charles Bi 
finds that heparin can stop the blood from clottir 

Jan ; (13) Two million died of starvation a 
famine, threatens millions more in China. (31) T 
Five Power Naval Conference opens in Londi 
Feb ; (18) A new planet discovered beyond Nf 
tune by US astronomer Clyde Tombaugh is nam 
Pluto. (24) A report claims that 40 kulaks (rich pe; 
ant) ate being murdered by Stalin's agent per d; 
March ; (2) Controversial novelist D.H. Lawrer 
dies of tuberculosis at the age 44 in Italy, Apr 
(21) The London Naval Treaty signed. May : { 
White women are given to vote in S, Africa. Jun 
(30) Britain recognises Iraqi independence. Jul 
(30) Uruguay win loolbatl's First World Cup. Au 
(18) The two halves of the new Sydney Harbi 
Bridge are joined. Sept ; The Nazi leader Hitlei 
barred as an Austrian Citizen from faking his S' 
in the German Parliament reichslag. Oct : (16)T 
Maginot Line is to be built along France’s tron' 
with Germany. Nov ; (14) Japanese Prime Minis 
Hamagushi is shot dead by a right-wing miiilE 
Doc : (31) British physicist Paul Dirac’s theory 
particler and antiparticle proved. 



March : (3) ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ i 
comes the US national anthem. April ; (20) 1 
Republican People’s Party of Mustapba Kema! w 
landslide victory in Turky national elections. Ma 
(1) President Hoover opens the 1,245 foot, 1' 
floor Empire Stale Building in New Yourk City. Ju 
(13) All banks close until 5 August foVihvlng 
collapse of the Danatbank in Germany. Sept ; ( 
Gandhi demands Indian independence at a coni 
ence. (28) Denmark abandons the gold stands 
Hov ; (7) The Chinese Soviet Republic is est 
fished with Ruijin (Jiangxi) as its capital. Dec : ( 
Japan abandons th.o gold standard. (21) Thon 
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Alva Edison, inventor of lightbulb, dies in New Jersy. 

Jan : (31) Japanese forces take Shanghai. 
Feb : (25) Hitler is granted German citizenship. 
March ; (18) Sydney Harbour Bridge world's long- 
est single span bridge-opened. Hay : (6) French 
president Paul Doumer is assassinated. June : (25) 
India's cricketers begin their first test mach at Lords 
against Doughlas Jardine's England side. July ; (2) 
Franklin D. Roosevelt wins the Democrab'c nomi- 
nation for president, USA. Aug ; (13) Hitler refuses 
to serve as vice-chancellor under Von Papen, Ber- 


declared in Spain. Dec : (1) Stalin's aide Serge; 
kirov is murdered, USSR. (14) Turkay b!Io-,\^ 
women to vote. (27) Persia is renaned as Iran. 

Jan : (24) Mussolini dismisses the entire cebi- 
neL (15) Mussolini unites Eritera and Somat.la.nd 
as Italian East Africa. March : (9) Nikita KfnKhchev 
is elected chief of the Comunist Party, USSR. April : 
(7) The Nazi party vnns 60 percent of the vote in 
the free dty. Hay : (2) France and the USSR sign 
a mutual defence pact in case of attack. (24) Pope 
f-.us XI condemns the Nazi sterilisation of 55,244 


lin. Sept ; (4) World Peace Conference opens in 
Vienna. Oct : (16) Einstein puts the earth's age at 
ten billion years. Nov ; (8) Roosevelt wins the Ameri- 
can presidential election. Dec : (25) King George V 
of Britian makes the first royal Christmas Day broad- 
cast to the empire. 

Jan : (30) Hitler becomes chancellor of Ger- 
many. Feb ; (28) The reichstag bums down, Bertin: 
March : (28) Hitler orders a boycott of Jews and 
Jewish shops. (29) The Commons (London) ap- 
proves a plan for a federal constitution in India. 
June : (14) German Jews are banned from the 
1936 Bertlin Olympics. July : (15) The Rome pact 
is signed by Britain, France, Italy and Germany 
binding them to non-aggression (25) Hitler's cabi- 
net announces a sterilisation programme for dis- 
abled people. Oct ; (14) The Nazi government an- 
nounces its withdrawal from the League of Nations. 
Dec : (5) Fourteen years of prohibition come to an 
end in USA. 


'inferior* German dtizens. Aug : (14) US president 
Roosevelt signs the Social Security Bill, introdudng 
welfare for the old, sick and unemployed. (15) On 
Hitler's order the Swastika becomes the national 
flag of Germany. Sept : (1) Mexico announced 
women workers to vote. Nov : (18) League of Na- 
Uons imposed economic sanctions on Italy. 



Jan ; (18) Kipling dies. (21) Edward VIII is 
prodaimed king of Brib’an follov.ing the death of his 
father George V. Feb ; (6) Hitler opens the 4th 
Winter Olympic Games (29) US President 
Roosevelt sign the second neutrality bill banning 
loans to countries at war March (7) Paraguay 
sets up America's first Fasdst regime. April : (28) 
16 year-old Prince Farouk of Eypt succeded his 
father. May : (5) Italian troops capture Ethiopian 
capital. June • (14) Maxim Gorky dies July : (24) 
The Spanish government appeals for foreign help 
in the civil war Aug (1) Hitler opens the Berlin 
Olympics (26) An Anglo-Egyptian treaty gives 


Jan ; (26) Germany signs a ten-year non- 
aggiBssion pact with Poland. April : (25) Martial 
; IS'W is decalr^ as the government resigns in Madrid. 
,-May ; ( 13 ) Saudi Arabia signs a truce vrith Yemen 
; in Jeddah. (19) Fascists saze power in a coup In 
1 Bulgaria. Juno : (8) Poland, Rumania and the USSR 
, sign a pact guaranteang their present frontiers. (27) 
, End of the 'Desert War* between Saudi Arabia & 
; Yemen. Aug : (2) Hiller assumes the title 'Fuhrer* 
on the death of Hindenburg. Oct ; (8) Martial law 


Britian control of the Suez Canal for 20 years. Oct 
: (11) 100.000 people barricade East London 51166*4 
to prevent a march of Oswald Mosle)''s Fascists 
(29) Army coup in Baghdad. Nov : (1) Mussa'n 
announces the anti comunist Axis with Csr~x^ 
(3) Roosevelt elected president for the 
(25) Germany & Japan sign a treaty fc 
world from the Bolshevik. Doc : (irr 
of Bntian proodaimed king as *'■ 


Jan (17) The USS.R 
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the republican rebels in Spain. Feb ; (16) 'Nylcm' is 
patented. April : (1) Burma is separated from In- 
dia. May : (12) King George VI and Queen El«a- 
belh are corwned in London. June : (12) Eight top 
generals are executed as Stalin's purge extends to 
the Red Army. July ; (7) The British governmenT 
announces plans to partition of Palestine. Aug : (8) 
The Japanese occupy Beijing, (14) Japan bombed 
on Shanghai. Sept : (5) Nazi congress opens in 
Nuremberg. (28) The League of Nations condemns 
the Japanese invasion of China. Oct : (21) Sixty 
hf/o are executed in Stalin's latest purges. Nov : (9) 
Japanese lahe Shanghai. Dec ; (13) The Japanese 
marched Into Nanjing and began brutality and mass 
destruction. 


1938 


Jan : (6) Sigmund Freud arrives in London 
fleeing from Italy. Feb ; (24) First nylon based 
prdoculs - toothbrushes ■ apperar in markel March : 
(13) Germarry declared annexation of Austria. April : 
(7) The Nazis seize Rothschild's bank, Vienna. May ; 
(20) The Prague govt, orders 400,000 troops to the 
Austro-German border. Juno : (8) The Japanese 
have been bombing Guangzhou, China, mercilessly 
tor ten days. Oct : (19) London abandon plans for 
partition ot Palestine. (21) Guangzhou falls to the 
Japanse. Dec . (6) France & Germany sign a pact 
on the Inviolability ot Iheir present frontiers. 


1939 


Jan : (20) Ftng Farouk is declared the caliph 
(spirtual leader) of Islam. (28) W.B, Yeats dies In 
Ireland Feb : (10) Pope Pius Xi dies. March ; (12) 
Pope Pius X!l is consecraled. April ; (6) Britain, 
France and Poland sign a mutual assistance pact. 
May : (22) Hitter and Mussoiini sign a 'pact of steel'- 
a military aiiiance. (26) The Military Training (Con- 
saipim) Act receives Royal AssenL Aug , (23) 
Germany and USSR sign a 
non-aggression pact knavn as 
Hiiler-Slalin pact. Sept : (1) 
German troops invade PeJand. 
(3) World War II declared.' (4) 
Wr-slon ChurchUi is first lord of 
8ie ftteraby apn. (5) Roosevdt 
dccaltcs US neutrality. (17) 
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Soviet troops invade Pdand. Oct : (16) Britain ba 
ship Royal Oak snak by a German torpedo. 
Hitler's month long peace offer to the Allies coi 
to an end. Nov ; (13) The first bombs are drop 
on British soil on the Shetlands. (30) Soviet pla 
bomb Helsinki & Viipuri, 


1940 


Feb ; (7) Two IRA men are hanged. (13) 
biggest battle so far between the USSR & Finl; 
(22) New Five-year-old Dalai Lama is enihro 
March : (8) Martial law declared in Netheri: 
because of German threat. April ; (2) Dutch tre 
are put on full alert along the German frontier. 1 
: (10) Churchill becomes PM of Brilian. June : 
Italy declares war on Brilian & France. (16) I 
shai Pelain becomes French Prime Minister. Ji 
(t) Germans take the Channel Islands. 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia vote to become 
of the USSR. Aug ; (19) Brilish Somaliland fa! 
the Italians. (26) British planes bomb Berlin, 
Stalin’s rival Leon Trotsky was assassinated i 
Mexico City on broad day by an ice-axe.. Sc 
(27) Japan sign a ten-year pact v/ith Germar 
Italy. Oct : (21) Hemingway’s novel For whoir 
Bell Tolls published in New York City. Nov 
Roosevelt re-elected president for a record 
time. (20) Hungary joins the Axis, 

ma 

Jan : (13) Irish author James Joyce die 
Zurich. Feb ; (14) Bulgaria accepts German 
pation. (17) Bulgaria and Turkey sign a non 
gression pact. March : (1) Bulgaria joins the I 
(25) Belgrade signs pact with the Axis. April : 
Stalin signs a neuiraility pact with Japan. Jt 
(13) Brilian & the USSR conclude a mutual a 
lance pact. Sept ; (16) The Shah of Iran abdia 
Dec ; (7) The Japanese bomb the American bar 
Pearl Harbor. (11) Hitler and Mussolini declare 
on the US. (25) Hong Kong surrenders to Jap; 




Jan ; (2) Japanese troops take Manila. F 
(15) Singapore surrenders to the Japanese. Mat 
(29) The British reveal a plan for Indian indes 
dence alter the war. April ; (18) US paincs 
Tokyo. Juno ; (1) Mexico deciares vrar on the t 
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(29) Germans launch an offensive near South of 
Moscow. Aug : (22) Brazil declares v/ar on Ger- 
many & Italy. Sept : (10) The RAF drop 100,000 
twmbs on Dusseldort, Germany, in an hour. Nov : 
(3) Bosnian capital of Bihacs falls to Tito's parti- 
sans. (26) Soviet troops smash through German 
lines in Stalingrad. 


1943 


Jan : (14) Churchill and Roosevelt met in 
Casablanca. (23) The Allies take Tripoli (31) The 
Germans surrender Stalingrad. April : (7) The 
Keynes Plan for post-war economic recorery is pub- 
lished in BritTan. Hay : (18) A state of emergency is 
declared in the Ruhr, Germany. July : (13) Ger- 
many loses the greatest tank battle in history to the 
USSR. (25) Mussolini overthrows from po^ser. Aug : 
(28) King Boris III of Bulgaria dies from an assasin's 
bullet. Sept ; (3) Italy signs a seaet armistice with 
the Allies. (10) German troops occupy Rome. Nov ; 
(28) Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin arrive in Tehran 
for meeting. 


1944 


Jan ; (1) DNA discovered by Os;'/a!d T. Avery, 
New York. (4) Hitler orders the mobilisab’on of all 
children over the age of ten. (29) The world's big- 
gest worship, the USS Missouri is launched in the 
Pacific. March : (18) The Germans begain to oc- 
cupy the country. April : (7) Hitler suspends all 
lav/s and makes Goebbels dictator of Berlin. May : 
(23) The Allies begin an offensive from Anzio. June : 
(4) The Allies take Rome. (31) The Allies drive the 
Germans from Normandy. Sept : (6) Bulgaria 
decalres war on Germany. Oct ; (20) The Red Army 
take Belgrade. Nov : (7) Roosevelt vrins fourth terms 
in office. Dec : (10) De Gaulle and Stafin sign a 
treaty of alliance. 


1945 


Jan : (21) Hungary declare war on Germany. 
March ; (11) Cambodia declares its independence. 
April ; (28) Mussolini is executed. (30) Hiller shoots 
himself. June ; (26) 50 nations sign the World Se- 
curity charter to establish UNO. July : (16) The 
first atomic bomb tests take p!^ in the New Mexico 
desert. (26) Labour party wins a landslide electron 


victory in Britain. Aug : (6) Atomic bomb, Litller 
Boy, a Uranium-235 fission bomb destroys the 
Hiroshima dty. (8) Stelin dedanes war on Japan. 
(9) Atomic bomb, Fat Man, a 22-ki!oton plutonium- 
239, destroyed the Nagasaki. (14) Japan surren- 
ders to the Allies. Sept : (1) British troops take 
control of Hong Kong. (8) The USA and the USSR 
divide Korea. Nov : (12) Marshal Tito's National 
Front secures an overwhelming majority in a gen- 
eral election in Yugoslavia. Dec : (27) The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank 
Founded. 


1946 


Jan : (11) Albania proclaimed the ccmunist 
people's republic. (30) Inaugural session of the UN 
General Assembly in London. Feb : (1) Hungary 
sets up its republic. (14) IBM invents the first e'ec- 
Ironic calcutator. March : (5) Churchii! v/ams of 
Tron curtain' across Europe. April : (12) Syria 
achieves independence. May ; (25) Jordan created 
Kingdom. June : (10) Republic declared in Italy. 
Aug : (19) Civil war resumes in China. Oct : (16) 
Ten top Nazis executed at Nuremberg, Germany. 
Nov : (3) Japan introduced its new constitution. 


1947 


Feb : (10) Italy, Rumania. Hungary, Humana 
and Finland sign peace treaties. March ; (25) Indo- 
nesian independence recognised. (25) Truman doc- 
trine proclaimed. June ; (3) Plans announced for 
partition of India and Pakistan. (5) t.tarsha'l Flan 
announced in the USA for European recoiery. July ; 
(19) Burmese Prime Minister U Aung San assassi- 
nated. Nov ; (30) UN vote to partition Palestine. 
Dec : (22) Italy introduced its new consttuSon, 


1948 


Jan : (4) The Union Eunra boao--rs 
pendent republic. (30) Gandhi assass rs-ed Fed 
(4) Ceylon becomes self cc'.trr .-c 
slate. March : (17) Francs. S-rc'ax "i B'han 
sign 50-year pod AprT Th-a OT.'-.sahon Jcr 
Economic Ccope-'afc" (CEC) set vo May ■ 0^) 
New State c-' rsn-a' created June (30) V.'aslem 
AJ’lss stari erih to teat Sdeet t’cekade. Aug^' 
(15) South Korea 5rtpf . ir*} 
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North Korea prociaimed independent communist 
republic. Nov-; Truman elected the US president 
Dec ; The General Assembly adopts the Universal 
Declaration of Human rights. 


1949 


Jan : (1) India a Pakistan agree truce in v/ar 
over Kashmir. April ; (4) NATO founded. USA. (18) 
The Repuboiic of Ireland created. (27) The republic 
of India created. May ; (12) Blockade ends in Ber- 
lin. (23) Federal Repubfic (W.Germany) established. 
July ; Traends war between Israel and Arab League. 
Sept : USSR tested her first Atomic bomb. Oct ; 
(1) ,Mao proclaims communist people's republic, 
china. (12) Democratic Republic (East Germany) 
formed. Dec : (8) Independence of Indonesia. 


1950 


Feb : (9) Joseph McCarthy launches anti- 
communist crusade in America. (15) The USSR 
atvd China sign 30-year alFance. March •. (1) Chlang 
Kaishek proclaimed president of nationalist China. 
April (24) King Abdullah annexes Arab Paiesbne. 
May : (1) The Musical South Pacific wins 1950 
Puitizer prize June : (25) North Koreans invade 
South Korea, Aug ; (27) First overseas TV broad- 
cast by the BBC. Oct : (6) World's longest pipeline 
of 1958 miles between Gulf to Sidom oil field is 
completed Nov : (28) Chinese enter war with Ko- 
rea. Dec. (25) Dalai Lama flees to Tibet in vrake of 
Chinese invasion. 



Jan ; (28) USA tested Atomic bomb In Nevade 
desert. March ; (30) Rosenbergs sentenced to death 
for atom spies in America. April : (18) European 
Coal and Steel Treaty sgned. May : (27) China 
allowed rc-iigious freedom to Tibet. July ; (20) King 
Abduilah of Jordan shot dead. Sept ; (8) Japan 
signs Second World War peace treaty. Oct : (19) 
British troops seize Suez Canal after Egypt breach 
the 1935 treaty, Dec : (24) Independent kingdom of 
Libya established. 



Feb ; (S) King George VI des. Eizabeth it suc- 
ceeds. Match ; (10) Batista overthrows president 


and seizes ponver in Cuba. May ; (27) European 
Defence Community created. June : (1) Soviet 'iron 
curtain' isolates West Berlin. Sept : (15) Eritrea 
united with Ethiopia. Oct : (3) First British Atom 
Bomb test 



Jan : (1) China begins her first five year plan. 
March ; (5) Stalin dies in USSR. May : (29) Hillary 
and Tensing climb Mount Everest. June : (17) So- 
viet tanks crash anti-comunist uprising in Eas! Ber- 
lin. July : (27) Korea signed Armistice. Aug (22) 
Shah restored after Military coup in Iran. Nov ; (11) 
The polio vims identified. 



April : (24) Security forces launch-big drive 
against Mau Mau in Kenya. July r (20) Cambodian 
Independence from France confirmed. (21) Armi- 
stice divides Vietnam into North and South Geneva. 
Aug ; (30) France rejects European Defence Com- 
munity. Oct ; (19) Brilain agrees to withdraw troops 
from Suez Canal. (21) International agreement con- 
cluded on Iranian oil, (23) NATO votes to end oc- 
cupation of West Genmany. Nov : (29) US National 
Cancer Inslitule claims' a definite link between can- 
cer and cigarelte smoking. 


1955 


Feb : (18) Tutky and Iraq sign defensive pact. 
(19) Compulsory military service introduced In China 
April ; Bandung conference of Asian ?nd African 
stales in Java. May ; (14) Warsaw Pact singed. 
(15) Sovereignty in Austria restored. Nov : 128) 
State of Emergency declared to fight EOKA terror- 
Ism in Cyprus. Dec : (3) Britian and Egypt sign an 
agreement granting independence to Sudan, 


19S61 


Jan : (1) Independence of Sudan. March ; 
(16) Khrushchev denounces Stalin In USSR. (23) 
Pakistan introduced new constitution. Independence 
of Morocco and Tunisia recognised. July ; (26) 
Egypfian president Nasser nationalises Suez Ca- 
na!, Oct ; (31) Anglo-French forces bombard Suez 
Canal, Nov ; (5) Anti-communist revolution cnished 
by So-riet tanks in Hungary, Dec ; (3) BriUsh and 
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France announce their imminent withdrav/a! from 
Suez. 


1957 


■ Jan : (10) MacMillan becomes the PM of 
Britain. March : (6) Independence of Ghana. June ; 
(17) Diefenbaker forms Conservative cabinet in 
' Canada. July : (3) Khrushchev foils Molotov coup, 
; USSR. (25) Tunisia declared republic. Sept ; (25) 
US troops set to Little Rock. Oct : (4) The USSR 
: launched Sputnik I. Dec : (6) First US attempt to 
launch a statellite fails. 


1958 


Feb : (1) First US statellite launched suc- 
cessfully; Egypt and Syria form United Arab Re- 
public. March : (27) Khrushchev becomes supreme 
Soviet leader. May : (13) French nationalists launch 
rebellion in Algeria. July : (14) Iraq proclaimed re- 
public. Sept ; (9) Netting Hill riots in London. Oct : 
(28) Roncalli succeeds Pius XII as Pope John XXIII. 
Dec : (21) De Gaulle elected first president of Fifth 
Republic, France, 


1959 


Jan : (3) Fide) Castro seizes power in Cuba; 
Alaska become 49lh state of the USA. Feb ; (19) 
Britian, Greece and Turky agree pain for indepen- 
dence of Cyprus. March : Dalai Lama flees to Ti- 
! bet. Juno : (3) New Constitution created in 
Singapore. Aug ; (21) Hawaii become 50lh slate of 
the USA. Nov : .(2Q) European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation formed In Stockholm. Dec :.(14) Makarios 
elected president of Cyp'rus. 

•• SHU 

Feb ; (3) British PM MacMillan makes 'Wind 
; of chance' sffeech at Cape Town. March : (21) 
Police Kill 56 black Africans at Sharpeville. May : 
(1) USSR short down US reconnaissance plane-U- 
2. June ; (30) Belgian Congo becomes indepen- 
dent. July : (21) Sirimavo Bandaranaike of Ceylon 
is v-Ws first women Prime Minister. Aug ■ (16) 
Cyprus decalred 'republic. Oct ; (1) Independence 
, ‘ o' Nigeria. Nov :.(9) J.F. Kennedy becomes presi- 
' dent of America. 
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1961 


Jan ; (30) Contraceptive pill goes on sale in 
Britain. April : (12) Yuri Gagarin of USSR becomes 
first man In space. (26) Army revolt in Algeria col- 
lapsed. May : (31) South Africa declared republic 
and leaves Commonwealth. Aug : Berlin Wall rises. 
Sept : (13) The UN forces crush Katangan rebels 
in Congo. (18) UN Secretary General D. 
Hammarskjold dies in air crash. Nov : (3) U. Thant 
of Burma becomes UN Secretary General, (10) 
Stalingrad is renamed Volgograd. 


Feb ; (20) John Glenn of USA completes 
first obrit of the earth, July : (3) France recognises 
Algerian Independence. Aug : Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago win independence. Sept : (19) China 
begins attack on India’s northern region. Oct : (9) 
Uganda win independnee. (28) Cuban Missile Cri- 
sis ends with Khruschev removing the missiles; 
Nuclear war reverted. 


Jan : (14) De Gaulle vetoes Britain's entry to 
EEC. (15) Congo surrender to the UN forces. 
March : (29) Central African Federation collapses. 
June : (16) Valentina Tereshkova of USSR is the 
first v/oman in space. Aug ; (8) Britain, USSR arrd 
USA sign nuclear test-ban treaty. Oct : (1) Repub- 
lic of Nigeria set up. Nov : (22) J.F. Kenney she:; 
dead in Dallas, USA; Johnson becomes (he presi- 
dent. Dec : (12) Independence of Kenya 



fttay ; (27) Nehru dies. June : 0^) 

Jailed for life, S. Africa. July : (2) USA passaej^ ■ 
Rights Act. Aug : (4) USA starts reta'a*^; f' 
mg in North Vietnam. Oct ; (15) 
ceeded Khruschev, USSR. (16) Ch'na - 
ber of Nuclear Club. (24) IndepenJs^'^” - • 


Jan : (24) Church!:/ 
Luther King leads dwi 
broke out betv/een (r.ia^- 
Edward white of US.- ^ 




AROUND THE WORLD 


SingapoTQ secodos from Malaysia. Sopt ; (22) In- 
dia and Pakistan halt undeclared war. Doc ; (10) 
Tho UNICEF receives Nobel Peace Prize. 


1966 


Jan ; (11) Tashkent pact singed. April : (8) 
Brezhnev becomes genroi secretary. USSR. Aug : 
(11) Malaysia and Indonesia end Ihreo-year war. 
Sept ; (G) South African Prime Minister Vetwoord 
assassinated. Nov : (27) Soviet Communist Party 
denounces Chinese leadership. Dex: ; (16) Walt 
Disney dies. 


1967 


Juno : (10) Israel won six-day war against 
Arabs. Sopt : (8) Uganda declared republic. Nov ; 
(30) British withdrew from South Yemen and 
people’s republic formed. Dec : (3) Dr. Barnard 
performs first heart transplant In Capo Town. (17) 
Gorton succeeds prime minister of Australia. 


1968 


April '. (9) Martin Luther King assassinated In 
Memphis, US. (20) Trudeau become PM of Canada. 
H.ny : 'Month of tho barricades' formed In Franco 
by students and workers In n strike. Juno ; (6) 
^Rot>crVKcnncdy fatally wounded In Los Angotos. 

Feb t3) Yassir Arafat becomes PLO loader. 
March (7) Goidac Mon becomes PM of Israel. 
Juno : (15) Pompidou succeeds Do Gaulte as presi- 
dent of Franco (30) Rod Cross banned relief lights 
to Nigeria. July . (21) US astronauts Armstrongy 
and Aidiin make first moon walk. Oct ; (15) Millions 
protest at US tnvotvement In Vietnam War. (21) 
Brandt becomes chancellor of Wes! Germany. 



J.in ; (12) Blafra surrenders to tho federal 
government in Nigeria. March : (18) Sihanouk 
ousted by Lon No! In army coup In Cambodia. Aug : 
(12) USSR and West Gemvany sign friendship trtsaty 
in MC 15 CC.V. Sept : (27) PLO agrees to evacuate 
slfonghc^ds in Jordan. (28) Nasser dies, Oct : (10) 
Independence of Fiji, Nov . (9) Do Gaulle dies In 
Fraivce 


1971 


Jan ; (25) Amin deposes Oboto and seizes 
power in Uganda. March : (26) CM! war starts in 
Pakistan over independence of Bangladesh; Majlbur . 
Rahman declares independence of Bangladesh. ■ 
July : (30) Apollo-15 landed In moon. Dec : (^/ 
UAE formed. (17) Independence of Bangladesh. (20) 
ZulRkar All Bhutto succeeds Yahya Khan as the 
president of Pakistan. (21) Waldheim appointed UN 
Secretary Genera!. 


1.972 


Jan ; (22) Britain, Noway, Denmark, Ireland 
sign EEC treaty in Brussels. Feb ; (21) US Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon visits China. March : (25) Di- 
rect rule from Westminister, Britain, impost upon 
Northern Ireland. May: (22) Ceylon becomes re- 
public as Sri Lanka. (29) SALT 1 treaty signed bo- 
hvecn Nixon and Brezhnev. Aug : (11) US troops 
withdrawn from South Vialnam. Nov ; (7) Nixon ro- 
ctoctod president of America, Doc ; (30) US halted 
intensivo bombing of Hanoi. 


1973 


Jan ; (1) Britain, Denmark and Ireland Join 
EEC. (23) Vietnam peace agreement signed in 
Paris. Oct : (6) Egypt launched Yom Kfppur War. 
Nov : (11) Egypt and Israoi sign creasofiro agreo- 
ment. Doc : (23) OPEC quadruples price of oil. 


1974 


May : (16) Schmidt replaces Brand! as chan- 
cellor of West Germany. Aug ; (21) Ntxon resigns 
over Watergate scandal; Ford becomes president 
(USA), Oct . (11) Labour party wins election with 
razor Ihin roajorily in Bn’lain. 


:.f975 


April ; (17) Phnom Penh falls to Khmer Rouge 
In Cambodia. Aug : (1) Human rights pact signed 
in Helsinki, ctvii war breaks out In Lebanon. Nov : 
(22) Monarchy restored in Spain following tho death 
of Franco. (24) Civil war starts in Angola. 



May ; (16) Civil War coiiapscs In Lebanon. 
Juno : (11) Moscow doclaration of friendship and 
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nitration signed between India & USSR. Sept : 
9) Mao Zedong dies, China. Nov ; (15) Part/ Oue- 
^o/s wins Quebec provincial election. 


1977 


June : (15) Suarez wins first general election 
since 1936 in Spain. Brezhnev becomes president 
3 f USSR. July ; (5) Bhutto overthrawn and arrested 
3y Zia. Aug ; (3) Cyprus president A. Makarios 
lies. Nov : (19) Egyptian president Sadat makes 
historic visit to Israel. 


1978 


.April ; (27) Afghanistan president Daoud killed 
in army coup. May ; (9) Former PM Moro killed by 
Red Brigades; July ; (26) World's first test-tube 
baby bom. Sept ; (8) Martial law declared, Iran. 
(18) Camp Dawd agreement signed. (30) Pope John 
Paul dies after a month in office. (16) Karol Wojtyla 
becomes first non-Italian pope as John Paul II. Dec ; 
(10) Begin and Sadat share Nobel peace prize (for 
their Camp David agreement). 


(12) USA launched first space shuttle. May : (10) 
Mitterrand elected president of France. (13) Pope 
John Paul II survivers assassination atterript. Nov ; 
(10) Mubarak becomes president of Egypt. DtK; ; 
(10) Martial law declared in Poland. 


1982 


April : (25) Israel withdraws from Sinai. 
June : (14) Argentinians surrender to British. Sept : 
(17) massacres in Palestinian refugee camps. Oct ; 
(1) Helmt Kohl becomes chancellor of West Ger- 
many. Nov ; (12) Andropov succeeds Brezhnev in 
USSR. 


1983 


June : (9) Three freedom fighters hanged in 
South Africa. (26) Arafat expelled. July ; Radal 
violence in Sri Lanka. Sept : (1) USSR shot dmvn 
Korean airliner killing 269. Oct ; (22) Anti-riuciear 
protests in several capitals. (26) US troops invade 
Grenada. Dec ; (20) PLO evacuates Tnpo'.i. (28) 
USA levaes UNESCO. (31) Independence of Bnina. 


1979 


Jan : (8) Vietnamese take Phnom Pench. 
Feb ; (1) Ayatollah Khomeini returns following exfle 
of shah. March ; Israel and Egypt sign peace treaty. 
April : Vietnamese reveal Poi Pot’s mass graves. 
(4) Bhutto executed. May : (4) Margaret Thatcher 
becomes PM of Britain. Aug : (27) Lord Mountbatten 
kitted by IRA bomb in Ireland. Dec : (27) Soviet 


1984 


Fob : Western peace-keeping force starts 
vrithdrawal from Lebanon. April ; (23) WDS wrus 
found in USA, Sept : (4) Mulroney becornes PM of 
Canada. Oct : (12) IRA bomb at Tory conferenw m 
Britain, Western countries start airlift to relieve lam- 
ine in Ethiopia. (31) Indira Gandhi psassmaled, 
Dec : (19) Hong Kong treaty with China. 


troops invade Afghanistan, 


J*n : (25) Bani-Sadr becomes president of 
Iran. April : (18) Smbabwa becomes independent 
with Mugabe as its PM. May : (4) Marshal Tito 
dies. (20) Quebx votes against leaving Canada. 
S*pt : IJ) Zhao'Ziyang becomes PM of China., 
Oct : (4) Iraq-lran v/ar starts, Nov : (4) Reagan 
becomes the President of America. 

J*n : (21) Iran freed US hostage. (25) ’Gang 
of Four*, including Mao's wido\v, sentenced to deCT 
in China, Feb : (23) Army coup faHs in Spain, : 
(30) Reagan suivi^ assassination attem pt Apni . 


' March ; (11) Gorbachev beomes presicteit of 
the USSR. May : (29) Heysel disaster^ BelgriCT. 
July • (20) State of emergency imposed tn 3 f} ar- 
eas of Soirth Africa, Nov : (13) Volranic erup bon 
kills 20,000 in Columbia. USA-USSR summ.l 
Geneva. 

J-’n ; (28) USA spade shunto explodes m 
(skMfT Feb • (7) 'Baby Ooc* ousted In Haiti. (20) 

(30) Chemrtyi to. USSR. 
elerted president of Austna. 
d emergency is South Africa. OctM^I^ 


AROUND THE WORLD 


in EL Satvad for earthquake. 

Jan ; Gortartrev launrJies perestroika and 
glasnpst. June : (12) Thatcher re-^ected prime 
minister for third time, Britain. July ; (21) UN Secu- 
rity Council passes a resolution demanding an end 
to 7 year-old Iraq-lran v/ar.’Oct ; (19) World stock 
markets crash. Dec ; (B) Gorbachev and Regan 
sign INF treaty. 




Jan ; Palestinian uprising intensifies. March : 
(2) USSR sent army to quel! unrest in Aaerbaijan. 
May ; (29) Gorbachev-Regan summit at Kremlin 
txrgins. Aug ; (17) Gen. Zia-ul-Haq killed In alrcrash, 
Pakistan.(20) Truce betv.’cen Iran and Iraq halts 
iran-lraq eight-year war. Nov ; (8) Bush becomes 
president of the USA. (30) Benazir Bhutto becomes 
PM of Pakistan. Dec ; (10) Gorbachev cuts Red 
Army by ten per cent. (31) India and Pakistan sign 
nuclear treaty in Islamabad. 



Jan • (2) R. Premadasa becomes president 
ol Sri Lanka. April : (15) More than 100 killed in 
soccer match stampede at Hillsborough, May ; (4) 
Stud-ant demonstraboo In Beijing demanding demoo- 
racy Juno . (3) Ayatollah Khomeini of Iran dies. (4) 
Chinese soldiers storm Tiananmen Square in Beipng 
to crash month long PixKlemocracy student dem- 
onstration Sept (1) Sam Nujoma returns to 
Namibia after 30 years in exile. Oct (5) Dalai 
Lama wins Nobel pnze (or peace 



Feb ; (2) Ban on African National Congress 
(ANC) lifted. (11) Netson Mandela freed after 28 
years in prison. April (29) Boris Yeltsin elected 
president of Russian Federation June (21)40.000 
die in earthquake in Iran July (1) Unification West 
and East Germany. 1,500 pilgirms die in a stam- 
pods in the tunnel, near Wc-oca Aug (2) Kirrrait 
captursK) by Iraq. Sept ; (24) Dumma votes for free 
market economy. Oct • (3) Gorbachev wins Nobel 
p-aace prims. Nov : (19) End of Cold War. (22) 
John M.s;or tocemes FM cf Britain. 


1 


Kisfcsa . • . j , 

Jan : (17) War broke out int he Gulf. Feb t 
(3) Missile attack onTel Aviv. (26) Kuwait fully liber- 
ated, Khaleda Zia becomes firstg woman PM o! 
Bangladesh. April : (11) End of Gulf war. Hay ; .(1) 
More than one lakh die in Bangladesh cyclonic 
storm. Sept : (5) Dis-unification of USSR. Oct ; 
(20) Cambodia's Prince Sihanuk restored as the 
head of slate. Dec ; (15) Satydjit Ray awarded 
sepcial Oscar. (25) Supreme Soviet dissolved and 
Gorbachev steps derwn. 



Jan : (1) Boutros Boutros Ghalli. becomes 
UN Sec, General. Feb : (3) H.M. Ershad sentenced 
three year jail. June : (1) Netherlands legalises 
prostitution. Nov ; (13) Earthquake kills 2500 peop'e 
in Indonesia, 



Jan : (1) Czech and Slovak republics come 
into existence. (20) Bill Clinton sworn in as 42nd 
US president. Feb : (26) Explosion In Nev/ York's 
World Trade Centre. March ; (5) Ben Johnson 
banned for life for using steroids. (27) Jiang Zemin 
becomes fifth persident of China. April : (11) 
SAARC summit in Dhaka adopts SAPTA. May : (1) 
Sri Lankan president. R. Premadasa killed by a 
suicide bomber. (28) First democratic election in 
Cambodia. Nov : (1) Maastrich Treaty comes into 
operation. Dec •. (8) Hubble space telescope re- 
paired by space shuttle Endeavour. 



Jan : (14) Russia and America sign a treaiy 
not to attack each others nuclear weapons, Feb . 
(2) First UN High Commissioner for Human Rights 
-Jose A. Lasso. April ; (7) Presidents of Rwanda 
and Burundi are assassinated. (15) Final draft cf 
GATT negotiations at Marrakesh, (30) ANC wins 
election in S. Africa ending 30 years of aparthed 
Hay ; (11) 27 years of Israeli occupation of Gaza 
ends (18) Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis dies. July . 
(5) Self-government set up in Palestine. Oct • (2) 
12th Asian Games open In Hiroshima. (14) Nobs’ 
Peace Prize goes to Arafat, Rabin & Peres Jointly 
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Ncv . (12) Chandrika Kumaratunga becomss presi- 
• dent of Sri Lanka. 


1995 


Jan ; (1) WTO comes into operation. April ; 
{19J Oklahamo dt/s federal building bombed. May ; 
^8) Jacques Chirac becomes French President. (24) 
Thousands die in Zaire of Ebola virus attack. Sept ; 
(24) Agreement signed to expand Palestinian self 
rule to Vtet Bank. Nov ; (3) Typhoon Angela in 
Philippines. 


1996 


Jan : (8) Mitterand dies. Feb ; (17) IBM Com- 
puter Deep Blue surrender to Gary Kasporov in 
chess. (21) 'Mad cow disease’ cause havoc in Eu- 
rope. April ; (3) Slaughter of 4.7 million Brihsh 
OTA'S for 'Mad ccw disease’. May : (5) Burundi army 
accused of killing 235 Hutu ciwiians. (14) Tornado 
in Bangladesh, killing over 700. July : (19) Centen- 
iiia! Olympic Games begin at Atlanta. Aug : (26) 
former president of South Korea,.Chun Doo Hwan, 
.entenced to death. Sept : (24) USA signs CTBT. 
^22)7^iban captures Kabul and hangs Najibullah. 


1997 


^ Jan : (25) Martina Hingis becomes youngest 
jrand Slam champion. Feb : (24) Successful cton- 
og of a sheep by British sdentists. April ; (11) End 
)f Angola civil v/ar, 500,000 people were reported 
load. (15) Hale Bopp comes closest to the Earth. 
24) Election related violence killed 130 in Indone- 
ia. July : (4) NASA’s Pathfinder lands on Mars. 
i3) Economic crisis in South East Asia. (29) 
luclear test conducted by China. Aug : (29) 200 
lai^htered in Algeria. (31) Princess Diana killed in 
^ris. Sept : (5) Mother Teresa passed away. (19) 
lang Zemin is (he paramount leader of china. (30) 
crest fires in Malaysia and Indonesia. 



JS.'J : (1) Muhammad Rafiq becomes Presi- 
ant of Pakistan. (3) 412 people massacred in Al- 
oria. (8) New Dutcti lay/ legafees gay and lesbian 
|am3ges. (13) Fide! Castro rc-e!^ed President 
Cuba. (26) Sri Lankan government outlaws the 
(27) Clinton denies ha'iring relations with 
rmer VTbite House aide Monica Levinsky. (29) 14 
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nab'ons signed to construct a global space stations. 
Feb : (4) The UN a-rards S 5.5 m to 61 Gulf vmr 
victims. (10) The film Titanic' vr.ns 14 Oscar nomi- 
nations. (21) Russia ratifies the EC on Human 
Rights. March ; (3) Space probe Galileo offer evi- 
dence (hat Jupiter's moon Europe has a massive 
ocean under its icy surface. (11) Gen. Suharto be- 
comes PrKident of Indonesia for a record of sev- 
enth five-year term. (23) Yeltsin dismisses the en- 
tire Russian cabinet (24) rrianlc v/ins 11 Oscar 
awards. Arpil : (6) Gandhi figures in the list of 20 
most influential person of 20lh century by T/me 
magazine. (19) Top dissidant leader of China, Wang 
Dan, released. Hay : (11) India conducts nuclear 
tests at Pokhran. (24) Hong Kong elections for leg- 
islators. (28) Nuclear test by Pakistan. June : (22) 
The only functioning reactor at the Chernobyl nuclear 
plant is restarted. July ; (1) European Centra! Bank 
launched in Frankfurt. (12) France wi.ns World Cup 
1998 football (18) Tidal v/ave kiL's 1500 people in 
Nev/ Guiena. Aug ; (7) Lewinsky admits that she 
did have sex vrith Clinton. (18) Clinton admis liason 
with Lewinsky. (24) Suu Kyi ca'ls off her roadside 
protest against mOitary authority. Sept . (2) NAM 
summit at Durban. (4) SAfrica conveys her apol- 
ogy to India fw the reference of Kashmir prot^ 
by Nelson Mandela in NAM summit speech. (10) 
Kenneth Starr sends a 445 page sex scandal to the 
Congress. (28) MCC, world's oMesl cricket dub, 
votes to admit women. Oct ; (6) Porti^ese novel- 
ist Jose Saramago wins Nob^ prize for literature 
(11) A street in Germany named after Garvdhl. (23) 
Vietnam frees 2630 prisoners under a presidential 
amnesty. (26) Peru and Ecuador singed peace 
agreement. Nov : (2) Hurricane Wtch daims 1300 
lives in Central America. (8) Bangladesh court sen- 
tenced 15 person to d€^ for Muiibur Rehman 
murder case. Dec : (2) US issues order on easing 
curbs against IrxJia and P3kista.n. (11) Astronauts 
enter the newly bititt Intematiorva! space station 
about 240 miles above earth. (20) US, UK call o" 
air stiikes against Iraq. 



Jan : (3) Pakistan PfJ Nawaz Sta-rif escapes 
attempt on life. (13) US President Cfntion {^rys 
$850,009 to Paula Jones to settle he-' tercal 


AROUND THE WORLD 


harassment case, (25) A masivo earthquake hits 
the Colombian city o( Armenia. Fob : (2) China 
rejects Primakov's propsosal (or 'Strategic Alliance’ 
v/ith India, (10) G-15 moot opens at Montago Bay, 
Jamaica. (12) Clinton acquitted in the Impeachment 
trial. (24) Rusla and China sign 11 agreements to 
boost sagging lies on the occasion of Chinese Pre- 
mier Thu Rougji to Mosco‘«. March ■. (1) Gen 
Obasanjo declares the new civilian President of Ni- 
geria. (15) China’s parliament amends consfitulion 
to give a boost to privatisation. (24) NATO war- 
planes launch air strikes against Serbian targets in 
Yugoslavia, (31) NATO rc|ec(s peace offer by the 
Yugoslav President Milosevic. April ; (7) Chinese 
Premier Zhu Rongji arives in US (or vital talks on 
trade and other related issues. (13) Russia moves 
UNO's international Court of Justice to determine 
the legal consequences of NATO air strikes on Yu- 
goslavia. (28) Pakistan acales anti-terrorism courts. 
(30) Cambodia becomes a (uil (lodged member of 
an expanded ASEAN May: (12) Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin sacks PM Yevgeny Primakov. (21) 
Nepali Congress Party gets absolute Majority in 
partiamentary polls (23) Over 200 killed In a cy- 
clone that hits Pakistani coast;. Juno : (2) Najam 
Sethi tho detained editor of Friday Timas released 
bylhePak govt (11) Osama Bin Loden appears In 
a rare IntetviCT/ in Arab TV. (14) Thabo Mbcki 
elected S. Afnea’s second democratic President. 
(20) Australia won World Cup Cricket. July : (17) 
Plano carrying John F Kennedy Jr , his v/ifo and 
her sister missing (21)Thewrckagoo( J.F Kennedy 
Jr's air plane located (25) UK seizes 20 tonnes of 
Pak-bound vital nuclear amis components. Aug , 
(1) US daily tVash/nglon Post identifies India as a 
target of Osama Bin Laden's irrorlsl no^rotk. (13) 
Stctfi Graf announces her retirement from tennis 
(17) over 1000 killed In a fierce earthquake in Tur- 
key, Sept (4) East Timor voles (or independence 
rejecting autonomy under tho Indonesian state. (5) 
Israel nnd Palestine sign a landmark, agreement in 
Egypt for implementing Wye accord (12) Jakarta 
. agrees to nllo.v UN's troops into Eat Timor. (17) 
Din Laden declares Jehad (holy war) againt India 
(24) Franco expresses strong support (or India’s 
clnim for parmanent mcmbrxshtp in an expanded 


j! 

Security Council. (27) Hosrii 
V'.'ha'r;'' eiecled for the (ouith ’ 
t'me ■,}•. president of Egypt in | 
a re'e'ondum. (29) Japan; 

its worst-evor nuclear , 
;>'.;c Oct : (12) Nawaz! 
Si'.n"! govt, 'dismissed’ in 
army coup; army chief Patvez 
Musharraf takes over; Nav/az 
Sharif pul under house arrest 
(14) US Senate rejects CTBI- 
by 51 to 48 margin, (15) Pakistani army chief Gen 
Musharraf appoints himself (he 'chief executive' and 
imposes martial lav/. (21) Megav/ali elected Vice 
President ot Indonesia. (28) Clinton waives sanc- 
tions imposed on India after May 1998 nuctear tests 
Nov ; (12) Seven rockets fired at US and UN ol- 
(ices at Islamabad. (13) CHOGM suspends Paki- 
stan Indefinitely from Its councils. (14) UN imposes 
sanctions on Afghanistan. (15) China and US sign 
a pact to remove trade barriers and also clear the 
hurdles lov/ards China's entry into WTO. CHOGM 
Meet concludes. (17) Nav/az Sharif formally ai- 
rostod. (25) Shatlfs lather and brolher arrested. 
(30) WTO moot at Seattle starts. Mahatii 
Mohammed’s 14-party coalition wins a comprehen- 
sive iwo-lhird majority In Iho Malaysian eloclions. 
Dec. : (1) Protestors disrupt tho WTO proceedings 
in Soatllo and lorco tho authority to delay tho inau- 
guration of Iho four-day WTO ministoriai confer- 
ence. (2) US President Bill Clinton signs an inter- 
national treaty to ban child labour, (15) United States 
formally transfers control over tho Panama Canal 
.to Panama. (16) Germany announces that if will 
pay a massh/o settlement (or Nazi-cra slave labourers. 
(18) Sri Lankan President Ms Chandrika Kumara- 
tunga natrcrMy escapes attempt on We by suicide 
bomber. (19) Portugal oificlally hands over tho (or- 
rilory of Macau to China. (20) Space shuttle Dis- 
covery blasts oil on an eight-day mission to fix the 
Hubble telescope, (21) 75% turnout in Sri Lankan 
poll. (22) Sri Lankan President Chandrika Kumara- 
tunga sv/om in as President (or a second term. (31] 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin resigns and names 
Prime Minisicr Vladimir Putin as acting Presidon! 
until the presidential elections in March 2000, 
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COURSE PACKAGE 

# Comprehensive Coverage of Syllabus Solving 

# Review of Previous Year’s Questions Scfocf 

# Test and Evaluation * Supply of Printed Material on Sol 

Topics <Guest Lectures on Emerg ing Issues . 
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PliiliiOHS of children arc 
affected by respiratory problems ©Veryciay* 

Ouf hopci for the fulufo he wAU ouf children, bnl whnl Kind of \s-orld ore we ' 
A v.oMd po'soned by toxic vehicular emmisions. in which they ore left t( 
nQamsi chronic respiratory, heart and other tiisorUcrs Don’t let this happen 

chi'd 

Poliution starts where conservation fails Conservation is the need 
hour V/c at PCRA ate dedicated towards conserving fuel and crer 
fioftutiun lice environment Jom us in oui effort to save the future. 

M.iIm a i iday to for this worfJ and your conscience five 
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National Security Council 

A positive thrust to national defence 


Recently, under the chairmanship of Prime 
inister Atal Behari Vajpayee, a six-member Na- 
inal Security Council was formed to undertake a 
rategic defence review and decide long term poli- 
es on questions pertaining to national defence. 
Te counal was formed as the basis of the report 
' Mr K.C Pant who headed a three-member 
;SK force. 

Principal Secretary of the Prime Minister 
oJO be the Nafional Security Advisa and Sie other 
E members would be the Defence Minster, the Home 
linster, External Affairs Minister, Finance Minis- 
iT and the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Com- 
iission. The National Security Council (NSC) v/ill 
5 a Jhreej[ieL structure comprising Joint Intelli- 
Bnce Committee (JIC) which will be the secre- 
iriat of NSC. the Strategic Policy Group (SPG) 
nd National Security Advisory Board. 

However, though it looks apparently impres- 
ive, NSC, according to many experts may not be 
leal to comprehensively answer to India's secu- 
ty proWems with long term perspective. The com- 
mittee is loaded with bureaucrats and undermines 
le role of professionals. SPG v/ill comprise For- 
ign^Secrelary, the Home Secretary the Defence 
lecret'ary,' Secretary (Defence Production), the 
fnance Secretary, Secretary (Revenue), RBI 
aovemor. Director of IB. secretary (R) cabinet 


secretariat; Secretary (DAE), the Scientific Advi- 
sor to Defence Minister, Secretary (Space) and 
the Chairman (JIC). National Security Board v/ill 
also consist of experts in external security, strate- 
gic analysis, foreign affairs, defence etc. 

National Security Advisory Board v/hich was 
constituted by the Prime Minister, comprise 22 
members and defence analyst K. Subrahmanyam 
ha^ been named' as the cdhvenor'b f the' Bo'ar d. 
Instead of Principal Secretary, a topnotch retd 
defence personnel could have been given the key 
post of National Security Advisor as he would ti^ve 
been better adept to give pragmatic advice as a 
result of his wide exposure in the field of strategic 
defence. Moreover, the Strategic Policy Group, 
the pivot of NSC, has also been clustered by bu- 
reaucrats who have little practical exposure on 
defence related issues. The secretariat will also 
be manned by JIC which has a long and undistin- 
guished record of mediocre performance. One 
cannot help feeling a sense of patchwork in the 
Vajpayee government’s formation of the six-mem- 
ber NSC it one reflects on its viability from the 
point of view of its execution. It wouldn't be sur- 
prising if different wings of NSC act without any 
coordination with each other and an acrimony sur- 
faces betv/een defence professionals and bureau- 
crats in the near future n 


AIDS 

India's woes continues 

In 1998, reportedly 3 million people have s^mPon people were infected by AIDS yea- 
)een infected by the lethal virus which includes which reflects the failure to prevent tne sc'eac c" 
1.2 million children belov/ the age of 15. In total the disease 
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India,' though 
late entrant has, 
lanks to a suc- 
ession of calloi^. 
ihvemtne;^,-now{»jp<' 

)ous% the’t&ig^ 
iumB'er ■ oT- A!D?|»Vv\ 
ddims in the world 
oday. 

More pre- 
carious is Uie fact, that in India the disease is 



spreading at a rapid pace. In five states, more 
lhan one percent of the population have fallen 
victims of the HIV virus. The fact that AIDS is also 
making rapid inroads in the rural areas is the 
most alarming factor and calls for an urgent and 
concerted acOon to counter the spread of the dis- 
ease. Many experts are of the opinion that if AIDS 
spreads at the same rapid pace in India as it is 
spreading, then it would bring premature death to 
the youth ki large numbers and may also reverse 
the trend of low infant and child mortality rales 
which have been acquired after centuries of medi- 
cal developmenl- 

HIV vims, vrhich is the cause of acquired 
(mmuno deficiency syndrome (AIDS) can be trans- 
ported through unprotected sexual inlercourse with 
^.a^ already infected person, transmission of HIV 
ontamineted blood, use of HtV contaminated 
eedles or syringes and from HIV infected mother 
to child. The disease was first identified in the 
USA in 1981 among gay and bisexual men. 

HIV infection and AIDS are caused by a 
class of relrovirsuses known as HIV-1 and HIV-2. 


T he danger worsens 

The revelation that 3.5 million Indians ai 
HtV positive is bound to cause alarm. HIV infe 
Son cases grevr from 2.5 per 1000 in 1986 
22.73 per 1000 in 1998. These figures are.tru 
alarming and indicate the grave danger posed 1 
this threat HIV infection in India has penelrah 
to aO levels of the general population. About sew 
lakh of those infected could be living in rural £ 
eas and large number of women may be amoi 
those infected. The disease has moved from b 
ing a disease associated only with h^h risk groui 
like commercial sex workers to invade the lives 
people across the social spectrum. It has at 
moved from urban areas to rural areas where i 
spread is facilitated by lack of awareness and po 
health facilities. The lack of information about tl 
disease in the country is appalling. With neai 
40% of the country’s population illiterate, the fa: 
to educate and aeate av/areness among tl 
masses is Herculean. With a crumbling pub 
health system and poor standards of hygiene, tl 
country is sitting on a HIV tirne bomb. The sprei 
of tuberculosis in conjunction with HIV is posing 
serious health hazard in the battle against AID 
The cost of the spreading scourge on the natior 
economy has not been property visualised. . 

HIV-1 was isolated in mid 1984 and it is the cat 
of AIDS in Central Africa and most of the ol 
parts of the world whereas HIV-2 is the caust 
AIDS in Western Africa. Both HIV-1 and HI' 
are similar in structure and both can bring ab 
the death of the victim. 


India and Sri Lanka 

Morale boosting free trade agreement signed 


A free trade agreement between India and 
Sri Lanka was signed during the recen! visit of Sri 
Lankan President Mrs. Chandrika Kumaratunga 
to India. The egrecmenl would eliminate tariff on 
over 900 items. Under the agreement India vrould, 
ovei^ a period of three years, also eliminate tariffs 
on imports on items excluding ihe 900 items 


and the items on the negative list from Sri Lan 
Sri Lanka would also eliminate tariffs on imp< 
from India v/ilhin a span of eight years. The ph 
ing out of tariffs is the process to deve 
free trade zone between the two countries. 1 
Union cabinet has also cleared the terms of f 
trade agreement v/ith Sri Lanka. However 
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concessions on textile items would be restricted 
to 25% and the items on the negative list also 
not be subjected to any tariff concessions, India 
has about 400 items on the negative list which 
would include items on garments, petrochemicals, 
alcoholic spirits etc. The agreement is a path 
breaking one as it may provide a signal to other 
countries in the neighbourhood to go in for 
such pacts. In fact the Sri Lankan President 
who is also presently the chairperson of SAARC 
has said that it might provide an impetus to 
emergence of SAARC, Free Trade Area (SAFTA). 


The Sri Lankan President has urged India to 
take the initiativve in South Asian economic 
integration. 

The agreement is a big achievement of the 
Vajpayee govemmenL India already has a free 
trade agreement with Nepal and Bhutan. 
Bangladesh has also indicated that it is interested 
in such an agreement. It is only with Pakistan 
that problems persist. Every suggestion of India 
has been shot down by the Pakistan government. 
With Sri Lanka joining India, Pakistan will be un- 
der pressure to join for its own sake. ■ 


Illegal immigrants 

Changing political equations in borders 


According to government estimates, India , 
has about 18 million il legal immigrants. Most of 
them are Bangladeshi Muslims who have illegally 
exported themselves and have also managed to 
get themselves enrolled in electoral rolls. Apart 
from adding to India's already unmanageable 
population problem, it is also jeopardising the elec- 
toral process. It is even believed, that on voting 
day, more than a lakh of Bangladeshis who live in 
Bangladesh, do cross over to West Bengal to vote. 
Illegal immigration is changing the political land- 
scape of certain border areas. Successive gov- 
ernments at the Centre and those States bearing 
the bmnt of this problem, have turned a blind eye, 
hr purely electoral considerations. 

Meanwhile, in a related development, the 
Supreme Court has asked the Union Government 
to file a comprehensive affidavit on illegal migra- 
t'On from Bangladesh into West Bengal and the 
north-eastern states. The court has pointed out 
that it is a serious matter as it threatens to change 
Lhe demography of the States. The information 
available till date is enough cause for alarm. Ac- 
cording to a study by the Indian Statistical Insilitute. 

the 1,6 million migrants settling in West Bengal 
bol.veen 1981-1991, 7,00,000 were from other 
F-'.ctes of India. Nine hundred thousand were from 
B i;igladesh. According to official estimates, about 
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300,000 people cross over from Bangladesh into 
the north-east states annually. 

The. issue of illegal migration from 
Bangladesh has always been a major political is- 
sue. The long and porous nature of the tndia- 
Bangladesh border as well as the similarity in cul- 
ture and language of the regions has made the 
task difficult for the authorities. Large parts of the 
Indo-Bangla border remain unfenced.- Border roads 
for patrolling remain inadequate. Apart from the 
economic and social burden, illegal migration also 
poses a threat to national unity and integrity. Coun-' 
tries inimical to India use this migration to pump 
in intelligence agents and saboteuers. The situa- 
tion calls for urgent, corrective action. 

No quota-based promotions 

In a significant ruling, the Supreme Court 
recently ruled that employees recruited under the 
reserved categories would not have the right to 
claim seniority over their general category stu- 
dents. The mling has at last given merit a breath- 
ing space. A five-judge bench headed by Justice 
A.S. Anand decided the matter which came into 
focus from three applications which sought clarifi- 
cation of the SC's earlier judgement on the issue 
An earlier judgement which stated that a 
manadamus can be issued either to provide for 
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reseivalion or rules relaxation for the reserved 
categories, was also overruled by the Court. The 
Court held that the persons who were promoted 
through reserved categories, wouldn't be eligible 
to count their seniority in the promoted category 
from ’the date of their conlinous officiation m the 
promoted post vis-&-vis the general category 


candidates who were senior to them in the lo 
category and who were later promoted’, 
court's decision was in conformity with Article 1 
and Article 16 (4A) which pertain to equalit 
opportunity in matters of public employmeni 
the Scheduled caste, Scheduled tribe and o 
backward classes. 


Policy document 

National policy for the old 


A comprehensive national policy for the old 
(for those over sixty) has been envisaged in a 
dtall policy which is in the pipeline for a cabinet 
approval. Besides suggesting that the year 2000 
to be observed as the year ol the older persons, 
the document suggests the expanded old age 
pension scheme to include the private sector 
Covering all older persons below the poverty line 
under old ago pension scheme is one of the goals 
of the policy. The draft stresses the need to revise 
the quantum of pension at regular intervals to cush- 
ion it against inflationary pressures Subsidised 
health care network with pnvate sector involve- 
ment is also on the anvil Increased standard tax 
reductions for senior cilizens have also been 


suggested. The policy also seeks to ensure spr 
settlement of all retirement benefits; Taking 
medical problems of the older people into cor 
eralion and that these are compounded by 
high cost of medical care, It also proposes to 
vide an annua) rebate for medical treatment w 
ever the retired persons do not enjoy medical c 
from their former employers. Another impoi 
area of the draft seeks to encourage the s 
governments to enact laws that wilt make it ob 
tory for children with adequate means to take 
of parents without Iho wherewithal, The prop! 
legislation will be on the lines of the Hima 
Pradesh Maintenance of Parents and Depend 
Bill, 1996. 


Defence 

Naval Chief's dismissal 


In an unprecedented development in the his- 
tory of post independence India, Admiral Vishnu 
Bhagwal, the chief of Iho Naval Staff was sum- 
marily removed from his post on charges of in- 
subordinalion by the Government of India The 
move was sudden and shook the defence estab- 
lishment. Along with the Admiral, the Defence 
Socrotafy Ajit Kumar was also shtwn the door 
The pros and cons of this action continued to bo 
debated in the highest political and defence orcics. 
The Defence Minister who recommended the dis- 
missal to the President of India and who, is also 
the Supreme Commander of too Armed Forces, 
jusliriod the action sayirrg that toe naval chief hati 


boon adopting a defiant allliude and had i 
begun to reveal some ‘disturbing tendencies'^. 
Admiral Sushil Kumar was appointed the 
naval chief. Political analysts have pointed oul 
the tjiove is firm expression of the assertion o 
civilian authority, 

Constilulionally, Iho government has e 
nght to dismiss personnel of toe defence foi 
Article 310 of the Constitution lays down tha 
eiy person who is a member of a defence sei 
or of a civil service of the Union holds office 
Ing the pleasure of the President. While there 
safeguards for toe security of tenure of civil 
vants as distinguished from miliiaiy personnel 
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inction made for the military personnel is evi- 
it in Article 33 which says that Parliament shall 
« Ihe power to rnodify the applicaton of Fun- 
nental Rights to the members of the armed 
»s, police forces or intelligence organisations 
as to ensure proper discharge of their duties 
1 maintenance of discipline amongst them. In 
exercise of this power, Parliament has en- 
ed the Army and Air Force Acts of 1950 and 
Navy Act of 1957, which empower the Central 
/emment to make rules restricting the Funda- 
ntal rights of the defence personnel, for the 
ce of discipline vrhich is considered absolutely 
renliat to maintain the security of India. These 
BS are' quite stringent and their prime objective 
lo ensure discipline in the armed forces. 

In the United States, the summary dismissal 


of the US army's first five-star general in 1951 by 
President Truman was an instance v/here the ex- 
ecutive asserted his- authority. Gen Mac Arthur 
wanted to bomb China to arrest the spread of 
communism and v/hen denied permission by Presi- 
dent Truman, appealed directly to the Congress. 
President Truman used his all-powerful executive 
authority to summarily dismiss the decorated 
general. 

Admiral Bhagwat was allegedly found guilty 
of dragging in the ju'diciary lo settle cases involv- 
ing personnel of the defence forces. Defence ana- 
lysts opined that the frequent resort to litigation to 
settle (iispufes over ranking and promotions would 
cripple the armed forces and therfore in the face 
of such defiance, the government had no option 
other than to resort to such an extreme step. ■ 


Pulse Polio Programme 

A saga of continuing success 


The Pujse Polio Immunisation Programme 
inched after much delay in 1995 has been 
saga of continued success in the country, 
le Worid^Health Assembly had passed a resolu- 
m in_1988 to eradicate polio by, the year.2000. 

Indiaj the programme launched in 1995 
'd continuing till date has been a remarkable 
iocess. 

The programme has managed lo become a 
wple's programme in the true sense, a fact em- 
>died by 1^ millio n ch ildren who were vacci- 
Bted on January 17, 1999. If the current rate of 
-■ccess continues v/ilh each successive year, very 
»n India vrould join the developed countries in 
ecoming polio-free. Till_now, nearly 93% of the 
ulnerable children populaliori'h'ave been vacci- 
ai^. The five-year long programme is carried in 
*^0 phases in the rponths of December and Janu- 
^ wheti viral activity is lowest 

The success of this programme has been 
nade possible by the hardwork and dedication of 
health workers y/ho contacted 50 per cent of 
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the rural and 47% ofjhe urban population, m 
concerted effort by doctors, social workers and 
village panchayats along with the positive 
role played by televising in dissemination of 
information has made the programme a remark- 
able success. A sample survey conducted 
revealed that the response in West Bengal, Tripura 
and Assam was less than the national average 
and there w as less enthusiasm . in the Muslim 
community. The survey also highlighted the 
im^ance of awareness among the parents as 
a major reason for the success of the programme. 
By 2000, India is expected to be free from 
this crippling disease. Apart from building a 
healthy nation, the success of Pulse Polio vrauld 
help the government to save a considerable 
amount every year on treatment of children 
who,^would otherwise have been affected by 
the disease. The Pulse Polio programmes a 
shining example of what a committed 
government and a responsive populace can 
achieve. ■ 
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Sexual harassment 

Historic judgement by SC 


Recently Iho Supreme Court, in a historic 
verdict upheld the dismissal of an employee on 
sexual harossment chatsos. The court proclaimed 
that lenient action in such cases was bound to 
have a demoralising ctfect on working women. 
Tiro National Commission (or Women (NCW) has 
lauded the Supremo Court judgement opining 
that it v/ill have the most salutary effect on victims 
of sexual harassment In workplaces. What is note- 
worthy is that the apex court has asked to oxam- 
Ino the broader probabilities of cases and not get 
bogged down by dictionary moaning of molesta- 
tion. NCW has said that os such it opens a now 
direction (or the judidaty. Interestingly, the judge- 
ment also enjoins upon the juddaty to remain alive 

Orissa 

Centre orders 

The Centra has appointed D.P Wadhwa. a 
sitting judge of the Supremo Court to institute on 
inquiry Into the brutal burning of the Australian 
missronaty and his two sons on the night of Janu- 
ary 22-23. Tho inquiry is being sot up under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Commission of inquiry Act, 1972. 
Tho decision was taken by tho Union cabinet af- 
ter it heard a report of tho throo-membor ministe- 
rial team that visited Orissa. Graham Staines, 58, 
and his sons Philip, 9, and Timothy. 6. died when 
the jeep in which they were travelling wore burnt 
to death in Keonjhar district of Orissa. Staines 
had been involved in rehabilitation of leprosy pa- 
tients. The gruesome murders led to an outpour- 
ing of shock and severe condemnation, President 
K.R. Narayanan catiod It a 'monumonte! aberra- 
tion' at>d said tho 'barbarous killing,.,, belongs to 
Iho world's inventory of btock deeds’. Opposition 
parties led by tho Congress strongly condemned 
the incidonl and took tho view (hat tire BJP-led 
coalition government had contributed to Iho di- 
mnto of hate and vioienco by compromising with 


to international instruments and Conventions and 
apply thorn to cases where there was no incon- 
sistency between international norms and domes- 
tic law. The court while uphoiding the dismissal of dss 
employee of the Approval Export Promotion Coun- 
cil (APEC) quashed an earlier Delhi High Court 
verdict on the issue. The verdict is being consid- 
ered to bo a historic one as this is the first judge- 
ment in favour of an aggrieved wotnan in a sexuei 
harassment case since tho SC laid down direc 
lives on sexual harassment at the workplace in Augus! 
1997. The SC has olso ruled that sexual harassment « 
violative of the two fundamental rights guaranteer 
by the Indian Constitution namely, the right to gen 
dcr equality and the right to Ida and liberty, i 

killings 

judicial probe 

individuals and organisations that spewed com 
munal hatred. The BJP also came in for crilicisn 
from its allies os well. The Tclugu Desam Patli| 
which support the Vojyapyeo Govt, from the oul 
side said that with the Orissa incident the BJI 
hod lost tho 'moral right to rule’. Homo Minisle 
L.K Advani's refusal to pul the blame on th 
Bajrang Dal end absolving them of tha deed els 
fuelled tempers. 

The killings also drew international condair 
nation and tho government's attitude also came i 
for flak. Tho killings sent shock vraves through th 
state and the country. Tho BJP on its part, blame 
the state government for Its failure on the law an 
order front and rciteraled (hat neither the VHP nc 
the Bajrang Dal had any hand in it. Meanwhiir 
Christian organisations have slrongiy prolostcd t 
tho government on the growing instances of a 
tack against their community. The government vr 
have to tread carefully on this issue as has tx 
come a litmus lest of the BJP government's sea 
far credentials. 
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Landmark verdict puts mother on par with father 


In a landmark judgement, the Supreme Court 
irovided a ruling that gives a Hindu mother equal 
ight with her husband to the guardianship of their 
hildren. In effect, it means that a mother can 
ict as the natural guardian of a minor and all 
ler actions in this capacity would be valid even 
luring the father’s lifetime. The ruling was handed 
town by a three-judge bench in two separate but 
»ncurring judgements while interpreting the pro- 
'isions of the section 6(a) of the Hindu Minority 
md Guardianship (HMG) Act, 1956 and section 
i9(b) of the Guardian and Wards Act, 1890. Till 
low. both these provisions recognised only the 
alher as the natural guardian of a minor till now. 
Section 6 (a) of the HMG Act reads as follows:’ 
fhe natural guardians of a Hindu minor, in re- 
spect of the Hindu minor's son as well as in re- 
spect of the minor’s property, are, in the case of a 


boy or an unmam'ed girl, the father and after him, 
fhe mother, provided that the custody of a minor 
who has not completed the age of five years shall 
ordinarily be with the mother”. The judgement 
came in .the wake of a petition filed by the noted 
writer Gita Hariharan. She had applied to the Re- 
serve Bank of India in 1984 for a 9 per cent Relief 
Bond to be held in the name of her minor son 
alongwith an intimation that would act as the natu- 
ral guardian for purposes of investments. The ap- 
plication, however, was sent back to Gita by the 
RBI, advising her to produce the application signed 
by the father and, alternatively, the bank stated 
that a certificate of guardianship from a compe- 
tent authority in her favour ought to be fonwarded 
so as to enable the bank to issue the bonds as 
requested. She then approached the courts which 
delivered the landmark judgement. ■ 


Indo-Pak ties 

Bus diplomacy and Lahore Declaration ushered hope 


The historic visit of Indian Prime Minister 
Atal Behari Vajpayee to Lahore by bus and 
the subsequent signing of the Lahore Declaration 
had raised hopes of improved Indo-Pak ties 
in the future. Shri Vajpayee's bus ride to Pakistan 
was the first by any Indian Prime Minister in 
the last 51 years. Mr Vajpayee's visit was also a 
media savvy affair and it helped in considerably 
reducing the tension in the aftermath of 
the Pokhran blasts. The two PMs, during their 
talks, touched upon almost all issues of mutual 
concern including that of Kashmir and also 
regional cooperation within SAARC countries to 
increase not only mutual tmst and harmony but 
also broadbase economic cooperation, by sharing 
one another’s human resources as well as exper- 
tise in various fields, Vajpayee's gesture to seri- 
O'JSly improve ties with Pakistan v/as reciprocated 


with equal v/armth by the Pakistani Prime 
Minister Sharif. Despite protests by the fundamen- 
talist Jamaait-i-lslami, the Pakistani government 
took all steps to ensure that the security was tight 
during Vajpayee’s visit The diplomatic initiative 
has been widely welcomed at home and abroad 
and it once again demonstrated India’s willing- 
ness to go an extra mile to improve relations with 
Pakistan. 

■ Lahore Declaration : The Prime Ministers 
of both the countries signed a dedaralion at Lahore 
.on February 21 committing New Delhi and 
Islamabad to taking immediate steps to reduce 
the risk of nuclear accidents and unauthorised use 
of nuclear weapons. The Lahore Declaration, as 
the document is called, states that the countries 
would discuss 'concepts and doctrines’ with a view 
to 'elaborating' Confidence Building Measures 
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(CBMs) in nuclear and conventional spheres in 
order to prevent conflict. 

MoU signed : A direct and immediate re- 
sult of the Lahore Declaration was a MoU signed 
behveen the two foreign secretaries v/hidi vrill work 
out the technical details of the nuclear-related 
CBMs. 

The MoU also set the stage for a regular 
dialogue between India and Pakistan, covering 
disarmament and non-proliferation issues v/ithin 
the context of ongoing talks at multinational 
flora. The memorandum made binding on both 
sides to immediately exchange information about 
any accidental, unauthorised or unexplained 
incident that v/ould create a risk of a nuclear skir- 
mish and it was also decided to simultaneously 
identify and establish an appropriate communica- 
tion mechanism to diminish the possibility of 
misinterpretation by either side of any action or 


any incident. 

According to the MoU. the two countrie 
will continue to abide by their unilateral moratc 
rium on nuclear tests, unless the suprem 
interests of either side are jeopardised b 
extraordinary events. At first sight, the Mo' 
appears nothing more than a declaration i 
intent. But in a historical perspective it is a fs 
reaching commitment by both sides to reduce tl 
risk of nuclear war, and build a framework 
peace. The visit was a personal triumph f 
Vajpyaee coming as it were in the face of ch; 
lenges to his government. It has given him a a 
cial brealher in consolidating his hold over i 
government and the party both of which seem 
to be beyond his control. The MoU still requii 
considerable work before if yields working agn 
ments but a dimafe of hope and optimism f 
been created. 


Telecom policy 

Government ~ TRAI tussle resolved 


On March 26, the Union government un- 
veiled a new telecom policy and also put to rest 
the controversy over the Telecom Regulatory Au- 
thority of India's (TRAI) recommendations on tele- 
phone tariffs The new policy aliov/s a multiple 
operator regime in fixed services and four opera- 
tors per circle in cellular. The highlighls of the 
policy ere as follows 

• Department of Telecommunications to be 
corporatised by 2001 

• Attorney General to recommend if extsling ba- 
sic and cellular operators can shift to revenue 
sharing 

« Domestic long distance telephone calls to be 
opened to private operators by January 1, 2000 
and TRAI to recommend the terms by August 
15. 1999. 

• internet telephony not permitted at present 

• KU band opened for satellile communications 
purposes 


• TRAI only has the power to arbitrate in 
case of disputes between the governmeni 
the licenser and a licensee. 

• DoT and MTNL to enter cellular servi 
as the third operator. Entry of fourth oper 
is to be determined by recommendation! 
the TRAI which however is not binding on 
government. 

In another related development, (he gov 
ment said that the DoT and MTNL would set ' 
rentals and call charges below the ceilings sc 
TRAI. The DoT has chosen to keep tariffs 
rentals at the current levels for rural subscrit 
Hov/ever, it has accepted the reduction in dor 
tic and international long distance charges, 
means that the TRAI's March 9 order on 
order relating to domestic and international 
remains unchanged. A new category of urbar 
calling subscribers created for those making 
fhan 200 calls per month. 
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Earthquake in UP 

Nature unleashes her fury 


An earthquake measuring 6.8 on the Richter 
ale devastated Chamoli and Rudraprayag 
ilricts in the Garhv/a! division of the UP hills on 
s midnight of March 28, 1999 killing around 100 
rople and leaving thousands homeless. The 
iicentre of the earthquake v/as in Nandprayag 
wn of Chamoli district This was the second major 
ifural disaster in the Garhv/al hills in the last six 
onths. Geologists have said that the quake is 
oof of the continuing northward movement of 
e Indian landmass since it rammed info the 
Jrasia'80 million years ago. The movement 
ough very slow, builds tremendous stress within 
e Earth’s crust and the frequent earthquakes 
e a release of this stress along the 'faults’ (geo- 
gical fractures in the Earth's crust), making the 
ea quake-prone. The Indian plate is very slowly 
oving in the north and north-east direction and 
colliding with the Tibetan plateau. This causes 
thrust to develop at the foothills of Jihe Uttar 
radesh. Experts say that- predicting earthquakes 
virtually impossible at present and the only v/ay 


to minimise the damage is"to use technology that 
is suitable for building houses in the seismic zone. 
Japan, for example, has perfected the technique 
of building earthquake-proof buildings. Major earth- 
quakes in India in the 20th century are : 

• April, 1905 ; Kangra quake in Himachal Pradesh 
kills thousands. 

• January, 1934: Strong quake near Bihar-Nepa! 
border causing extensive damage in Kathmandu. 

• June, 1941: A heavy quake measuring 8.1 on 
the Richter scale rocks Andaman islands 

• August, 1950: Major quake measuring 8.5 on 
the Richter scale rocks Assam 

• January, 1975: Kinnaur and Lahul Spiti rocked 
in the Himalayas in a quake measuring 6.2. 

• August, 1988: Quake measuring 6.6 kills 900 
people near Bihar-Nepal border. 

• October, 1991: Over 1,600 killed in Uttarkashi quake 

• September, 1993: Massive quake in Latur kills 
over 10,000 

• May, 1997: Forty killed in quake in Jabalpur 

• March, 1999: Over 100 killed in Chamoli quake. ■ 


Narcotics Act 
SC judgement 


in an imjxjrtant judgment, the Supreme Court 
I a ruling has held that no court has the pov/er to 
uspend the sentence of more than a year passed 
n a convicted person under the Narcotics Drugs 
nd Psychotropic Substances Act, 1985, during 
pendency of the appeal presented by him. 
he judgement has thus upheld the view of a full 
tench of the Kerala High Court while overruling 
ontrary viev/s by the Delhi High Court. Section 
'2 A of the Narcotics Act, inserted in 1989 says 
flo suspension, remission, computation in any 
-htence a-warded under this Act (Sec. 27 ex- 
^Pled)- notv/ilhstanding anything contained in the 
-f'de of Criminal Procedure (Cr PC) shall be sus- 
pended or remitted or commuted'. The question 
‘■as posed whether there v/as a dilution of this 
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mandate by virtue of Sec. 389 of the Cr.PC v/hich 
confers powers on the High Court for suspension 
of sentence during a pending appeal. The SC judg- 
ment said that the High Court can exercise the 
powers of Sec. 389 Cr.PC only to the extent that 
such pov/ers are applicable v/hich means that if 
there is an interdict against applicability of any pro- 
vision, the High Court cannot use such a provi- 
sion, despite its inclusion in Chapter 29 of the Cr. 
PC. It may be noted that Art. 72 of the Constitution 
of India confers pov/er on the President of India 'to 
suspend, remit or commute sentence’ in all cases 
v/here punishment or sentence is for an offence 
against any la.v relation to a matter to v/h:ch the exe- 
cutive pov/er of the Union Govt extends and Art. 
161 confers a similar pov/er on the State Govt. ■ 
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Agnl II 

A shot in the arm for India's defence 


On April 1 1, India test fired the intermediate . 
range ballistic missile-Agni II. The successful 
testfiring can be translated as a significant en- 
hancement of India's defence capability and may 
prove an effective deterrent to the countries with 
hostile designs on India. The picture perfect launch 
of Agni II at 9,47 am from IC-4 at Wheeler Island 
(a nev/ launching site) on the Orissa coast has 
bridged a key gap in India’s minimum nuclear 
deienent profile. The test firing of Agni II embod- 
ies the fact that the country is now ready for pro- 
duction or has reached the point of opera- 
tionalisation. The successful test firing of this bal- 
listic missile, exactly 11 months after the Pokhran 
blasts has thus added a new dimension to India's 
capacity to defend herself from hostile neighbours 
The most important feature of test firing was 
the usage of solid fuel as propellant, which re- 
duces the time for preparation of the launch. Solid 
fuels have logistical edge such as a longer shelf 
life and is also non corrosive The Shakti senes 
of nuclear blasts had given India the capability to 

important features of Agni II 

• Solid propulsion system 

• Range beyond 2000 kilometres 

• Navigation guiding and control systems 

• Designed to carry a "special weapons' 
payload of over 1000 kg 

• Sophisficated on board packages and an 
advanced communications interface, 

liackgronnd 

• fntegrated Missile Development Programme 
(IGMDP) begins in 1983 It constitutes 
Prithvi. Akash. Nag, Trishul and Agni. 

• Agni-I 'testifired in 1989 If was test fired 
again in 1992 and 1994 respectively. 

• An enigmatic five year restraint. 

• Agni 11 was successfully test launched in 
ApriT 1999. 


design a compreh 
sive range of ator 
warheads blit ye’ 
lacked the missiles! 
would deliver the 
vrarheads beyond 
specified range. N 
with the successful! 
firing of Agni II, v- 
heads can be tal 
beyond 2000 km i 
delivered and thus 
urgent need for a < 
livery system v/ilf 
range beyond 2000 
has been duly i 
dressed.- The mis: 
has global position 
system (GPS) wh 
would improve its accuracy and circular error 
probability. The GPS can also faoililitate navi 
lional corrections. Agni II was launched frorr 
mobile platform v/hich would result in flexible r 
ployment of the weapon system and would a 
have better chance to avoid air raids. Agni il 
capable of carrying one tonne payload and c 
carry both conventional and nuclear weapotrs 
is 20 metres long, weighing 16 tonnes and hai 
solid propulsion system. 

In accordance with the Lahore declarafii 
Pakistan was informed about the launch of Ai 
II on April 9. Five permanent members of I 
United National Security Council. Germany a 
Japan were also informed of the test tiring. Thou 
Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee declared tl 
the test firing was ‘purely defensive*, Pakisi 
promised a filling response and sure enou 
Ghauii II was test-fired. The Indian govemmi 
has shown considerable conviction and coura 
in going ahead with the Agni II intermediate ran 
ballistic missile { IRBM). This was India's fim! fi 
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' IREf/ since the las! five years despite the tri- significant nuclear missile deferrer,*. i re 
Tiphant test-firing of Agni I for three times and can be seen as v/atershed m Ir-d as r~- e ce- 
e Prime Minister must be given credit for giving velopment technology and a:so a cec " ” /r 
ne-w thrust to India's defence and building a many larger range IRBMs * 

Punjab 

Tercentenary of Khalsa Panth celebrated 


The year 1999 marks the tercentenary of 
le Khalsa Panth v/hich is being celebrated by 
ik^hs all over the country and outside Sri 
nandpur Sahib, the birth place of Khalsa is the 
jnlre of hectic activity. It v/as here, 300 years 
go on Baisakhi day, the order of Kr-a'=a v/as 
wnded. Anan'opur Sahib has become ••■e oee- 
r/e of Sikh devotees from all comers of the globe 
has been 300 years since .Guru Gobind Smgh, 
le tenth and the last Guru of the Sikhs a valiant 
rar'rior and a man of uncompromising principles, 
)unded the order of Khalsa, The foundation of 
lhalsa'on 1699," marked the amalgamation of 
larlial spirit with the saintly heritage of Sikhism, 
s propagated by Guru fJanak. in the late fifteenth 
entury. Guru Gobind Singh formed Khalsa to pro- 
eci the Sikh community from the religious intoler- 
ince unleashed during the rc-gime of Aurangazeb. 
fis v/ar against the state sponsored religious fa- 
laticism that resulted in forced conversion of 
nany Hindus and Sikhs to Islam, v/as embodied 
n the form of Khalsa Panth. Guru Gobind Singh 
jrged the Khalsa community to observe a strict 
ipartan code of conduct and defined the Khalsa 


as the one v/ho helped every ru.mar t>e -g - 75 . 
spective of the caste or re'.g on .Kne sa v.as a:o 
his platform to p'edge hs eppos-too to t-«e 'cc 
caste system that was very m-jor. p-evee" n 
India From Anandpur Sahrb. Guru Gzt-rc S'O" 
launched the Khalsa fratemd-y cn toe Ease- h c- . 
of 1699. It v/as a fraternty devood c' false D=-e'- 
sions and prepud ces of caste a"-o re' gcus rg-d 
and strived for peace, haomory sy sevee " 
humanity. At the same tme, it was a re- e race 
willing to fight any oppresslor; fo' a ;-st cause 
Thus Khalsa was esse-ote' / an o'der fou-'oe-; r. 
Guoi Gobind Singh that was a sy-f-asa c’ sa"‘- 
liness and martial sp’nt The rtna'sa we'e ".a.e 
five ks as symibols to the' test's-’ to S'"s“ 
They are kesh (unshorn ha.r). ianone 
kada (steel trace'et; keohena (e-awe's) eos r-z" 
(sv.-ord). All me'e S:-hs were the'ce'of’ g-.-s' 
the epithet Sir>gh 

Hawe'ver, me CI07 c? re te':-:-'te-a7 ce- 
ebrations was semawha: raced c. P-otr. pc^tc* 
ing mdu'ged by rr/ai f 3 Ct.ons c‘ seo^ = ■- 1 = 

for supremacy in v. ..... si -- • 

died Akali poi t os ■ 


Rajiv Gandhi assassination case 
Four sentenced to death 


In a landmark judgement on 11lh May, 1999. 
the Supreme Court sentenced four out of 26 per- 
sons convicted in (he Rajiv Gandhi assassmat'on 
case to death and three others to life imprison- 
ment, The remaining 19 were acquitted. Thus the 
Supreme Court has not concurred with the Iria! 
court's judgement which a-warded death sentence 
to a'l 26 of them. 
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aimi f.'.urugar. 

Suther.thira.a a' as Saninan and Pe'envas.-. a'e 
the four sentc-nired to d-oam 'Pe t"c-? sente-pc-d 
to Me imprison.ment a-e Rpoe-. Fyas J3'.a‘U.r3' 
and Rc'.nchand'an 

Though 19 c' the axusei we'= acour-rd 
on the charge of conspnacy to essassrr-'o 

th-*’ former pnme m'Sists' me St. -■ew. . n l - - 
- ^ 
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concurred wilh ttie Inal court’s conviction and sen- 
tence of them under various sections of the Indian 
Penal Code such as Telegraph Act, Passport Act, 
Arms Act etc 

Rajiv Gandhi, the former Prime Minister was 
assassinated on May 21, 1991 at Sriperumpudur 
(Tamil Nadu) by a hardline LTTE activist named 
Dhanu who acted as a human bomb. Her assodates 
Subha and Sivarasan committed suicide as they 
were about lo be captured after a long and event- 
ful manhunt. The judgement has recorded ’appre- 
ciation’ for the Special investigation Team (SIT) 
constituted by the Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI) to investigate the case. Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. O.R. Karthikeyan, the SIT did assidu- 
ous work and was able lo solve the crime within a 
short time, said the judge. The judgement brings 
the curtain down on one of the most sensational 
political crimes in India after the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi. 

India among most corrupt nations, 
says WEF 

The World Economic Fomm has, in a study 
said that India was among the most corrupt na- 
tions m Asia Singapore is the least corrupt among 
11 Asian countries, excluding Pakistan and Ban- 
gladesh The corruption ratings for the countries 


on an one-to-10 scale were Singapore 1.84, Hw 
Kong 2.31 , Japan 2.5, T aiwan 3.43. Malaysia 5.0 
South Korea 5.5, Thailand 6.13 and China 6.7. 
The ratings for the three most corrupt Asian n 
tions were Indonesia 8.4, Philippines 7.98 and I 
dia 7.32. The Asia compeliliveness report 191 
which is the source of the above findings wr 
prepared by the Harvard Institute for'lnlemation 
Development after interviewing business exec 
lives of firms who were asked to rate the level 
corruption according to the extent of irregular, a 
dilional payments connected with import and e 
port permits, business fcences, exchange conirois, li 
asscssmenis, police protection or tear apjfefiotis' 

On the economic consequences, the repr 
said that there was dear evidence that FOI infic 
to countries plagued by corruption was grea 
hampered. The report said that if India was at 
to reduce its coraiption level to that of Singapoi 
then the net effect on attracting FDt vrould be ti 
same as reducing its tax rate'by 22 percenta; 
points. 

The report also stated that there was 
strong connection between corruption and ba 
vulnerability and between corruption and poor qu 
ity of supervision of financial institutions. The i 
port also points out that domestic investment w 
also discouraged in highly corrupt countries. 


Environment 

SC's emission norms for automobiles 


The Supreme Court in an order on April 29 
banned registralion of any pnvate non-commer- 
cial vehicle not meeting Euro-ll emission standards 
from April 1. 2000 and allowed registration of 250 
diesel and 1,250 petrol cars m the National Capi- 
tal region per month from May 1, 1999 till March 
31, 2000 if they conform to Euro-1 emission norms. 

However following protests and petitions 
from stunned automobile manufacturers, the court 
on May 14, lifted the ceiling on registration of cars 
in the NCR from Juno 1 if they .conform to Euro-I 
emission norms. The latest order means that 


manufacturers who do not yet meet the Eun 
norms will suffer in comparison to competitors wrf 
have kept pace better with pollution control mei 
ods. Indeed, this latest spurt of judicial activism 
a welcome step as something drastic had to 1 
done to control the ever increasing traffic and p 
lution in the NCR. 

The Supreme Court’s order on emissii 
norms are the latest in a series of judicial inti 
ventions on environmental issues, 

/f brief look at various other SC Jiidg 
meiirs on the cnviroitmcnt 
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■ In 1985, the SC orders the closure of lime- 
stone quarries in Mussorie. The judgement in- 
terpreted the right to life as enshrined in Article 
21 of (he Constitution to include the right to a 
pollution-free environment. 

■ In 1988 tanneries without effluent treatment 
v/ere ordered to be closed down in Kanpur. 
The court noted that a tannery which cannot 
afford to set up a primary treatment plant can- 
not be permitted to continue 

■ In 1994, industrial and construction activity 
banned on the Aravalli hills. 

■ In 1996, the SC orders closure of aquaculture/ 
shrimp culture industries within the CRZ(coas(a! 
regulation zone) as defined in (he CR2 notifi- 
cation and also directs that these industries 
functioning within (he CRZ should pay com- 
pensation to those affected according to (he 


‘polluter pays' principle. 

■ Nearfy 250 industries around the Taj Mahal 
ordered to be closed down in 1996. In the same 
year, the SC orders the closure and relocation 
of hazardous, heavy and large industries from 
the NCR. 

■ In 1997 the SC bans the import of hazardous 
waste material 

■ In 1998, (he SC upholds the decision of (he 
Chennai High Court's green bench to order the 
closure of dyeing units in Tirupur for not com- 
pleting the setting up of effluent treatment plants 

■ In 1999, in an interim order concerning (he 
settlement rights of people living in and around 
national parks and sanctuaries, the SC noted 
'it was imperative of the Central government to 
establish a mechanism by which the Wildlife 
Protection Act could be effectively enforced' ■ 


Drug abuse 

A growing challenge for the country 


The 26lh of June was observed as the 
International Day against Drug Abuse and illicit 
Trafficking. From the transit country, India is fast 
iJficoniing a major consumer of different kinds of 
drugs. According to studies, the problem has 
spread amongst ail the segments of (he society. It 
IS particularly serious amongst slum dwellers, 
transport vrorkers, commercial sex workers and 
the NorthEast states of India. The threat of drug 
abuse has assumed a serious dimension of ac- 
count of the rise in intravenous drug use leading 
lo HIV/AIDS especially in the major melropolitan 
cities and the NorthEast states. The government 
of India has initiated various measures to combat 
the problem. The services of non-governmental 
organisations have been utilised. Under a unique 
programme of Govt-NGO collaboration Scheme 
for Prevention of Alcoholism and Substance 
(Drugs) Abuse shall provide funds to the extent of 
90% of the expenditure to the NGO for providing 
awareness, counselling, treatment, aftercare. 


follow up and vocational rehabilitation Centres. Un- 
der the scheme, a network of Drug Awareness and 

Counselling Centres and Treatment-cum-Rehabili- 

tation centres are being run all over (he country. 

Future tasks 

• The problem of drug abuse requires a focussed 
and sustained campaign. 

• A comprehensive national survey on dmg ad- 
diction is the need of the hour. 

• Framing a cogent national policy on drugs. 

• Greater focus on rehabilitation and social rein- 
tegration of addicts in to the sxiehy 

• Effective utilisation of existing institutions such 
as Pandiayal, Primary Health Centre, Sub-cen- 
tre, Zilla Parishad, Anganwadi channels to d s- 
seminate information and create awareness 

• Project based approach to deal wch drug abuse 
in the North-Eastern states 

• Tharsl on pre^'cntion initialn'cs in the v-wk p'aoe 

settings with greater in^'clvcment of coTicmle 
sector. ■ 
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Indo-Bangla ties 

Another effort at ^bus diplomacy' 


The inauguration of bus service between 
Calcutta and Dhaka could be hailed as an 
attempt to improve the bilateral lies between 
two nerghbouring countries. The respective 
Prime Ministers of India and Bangladesh- 
Atal Behari Vajpayee and Sheik Hasina 
formally received the low profile 'bus journey' 
at the Osmani Memorial hall. Both the 
leaders aired positive views regarding the 'bus 
diptomac/ and emphasized the emotional and 
cultural bonding between the people of two coun- 
tries, 

Vajpayee's move to consolidate lies with 
Bangladesh has not come a day too soon. It is 


im- perative that India wins the confidence of i 
neigh- bours if it is to v/in the diplomatic batt' 
against ar-chenemy Pakistan in the light of tf 
Kargil situation. 

Vajpayee held wide ranging discussions wi 
his Bangladeshi counterpart Sheik Hasina on h 
two^lay visit and also briefed her about the Kart 
issue. However. Bangladesh Prime Minister n 
trained from taking an anti-Pakistan stand ar 
suggested that both sides should work to elirr 
nate tension so as to prevent an adverse fall o 
on the subcontinent. The need to bridge the yaw 
ing trade gap behveen the two countries vras al: 
discussed. 


Jammu & Kashmir 

Centre announces Rs 430 cr package 


The caretaker cabinet of Vajpayee on July 
■■ 26 approved a Rs 430 cr upgradation package 
for Ooordarshan(DD) and All India Radio (AIR) in 
Jammu and Kashmir The move aims to counter 
the adverse propaganda from across the border, 
which the Indian stale-owned broadcaster is un- 
able to counter The DD-AIR upgradation pack- 
age covers tv/o new Earth Stations, tvro High 
Power TransmittersjHPTsj. 12 mobile Low Power 
Transmitters (LPTs) and 60 Very Low Power 
Transmitters at vanous locations in the state. The 


upgradation package will not only cover the enti 
state but also facilitate transmission across tt 
LoC into the heartland of PoK. 

The cabinet has also announced a host 
economic decisions which are certain to rai; 
eyebrov/s. They are Foreign Investment Impteme 
lalion Authority to be set up to act as a singl 
point interface betvreen the investor ana age 
cies. Also, an Asia-Pacific telecom standards i 
slitulion. an autonomous, inter-govt body to t 
set up. 


Wadhwa Commission 

Report exonerates Bajrang Dal 

The VVadhv/a Commission lhat was complicity of any authority or organisation behir 
appointed on January 29 to investigate the the gruesome killings. According to the Commi 
circumstances leading to the gruesome murder sion, it vras an act of hatred by a single individu 
ol Australian missionary Graham Staines and and not of any organised outfit. The report ah 
h’s tv,'o sons submitted its report recently. The castigated the local administration for its failure 
report said that there was no evidence of the take notice of the warning signals of 'tension ar 
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conflict' between Christian and non-Christian 
tribals. The verdict of the Commission would 
certainly be a great relief to the BJP and its 
sister organisations, as any verdict which 
indicts the Bajrang Dal would have been an ideal 
ammunition for the opposition, principally the 
Congress. 

The Wadhwa Commission made ten rec- 
ommendations and some of them are general in 
nature. They pertain to the strengthening of lav/ 
and order, avoiding frequent transfer of officers 
and development of the tribal areas. It also strongly 
criticised the initial arrest of 51 persons, which 
according to the Commission was without any 
sound rational basis. It also noted that the FIR 


registered in relation to this controversial case was 
‘a doctored document'. The report noted that Dara 
Singh, the prime accused in the murder, acted 
out of his ov/n, and no organisation was behind 
him. The report dubbed Dara Singh as a fanatic 
who played on the raw emotions of the people 
and provoked them against the Christian mission- 
aries. The one-man Commission headed by Jus- 
tice D.P Wadhwa had recommended that the Na- 
tional Foundation for Communal Harmony be 
made into a statutory authority on the lines of the 
National Human Rights Commission. It also 
criticised the visits of VIPs to the pl^ce of crime 
as they hampered the investigations and had called 
for drastically curtailing such visits. ■ 


India and Israel 
More cooperation in IT 


India and Israel have signed a memoran- 
dum of understanding (MoU) to increase coop- 
eration in the information technology software and 
services sector. The memorandum v/as signed in 
Tel Aviv b; the National Association of Software 
Companies (NASSCOM) president Dewang Mehta 
and lASH chairman Amiram Shore. According to 
the agreement both countries v/ill establish a joint 
council of cooperation consisting of representa- 
tives of government, industry and scientific institu- 
tions. The agreement envisages exchange of busi- 


developmenl and also facilitation of joint market- 
ing activities, joint ventures and strategic alliances 
between India and Israel in the software sector 
The protocol was part of the agenda charted out 
by the government of India to increase business 
cooperation with Israel especially in the sofhvare 
arena. The total trade behveen India and Israel 
during the financial year 1997-98 was estimated 
at a mere Rs 30 crore. With software being intro- 
duced. the value of trade behveen the hvo coun- 
tries is expected to increase to Rs 250 crore m 
the next two years ■ 


ness delegations, cooperation in research and 

India and UAE 
Extradition treaty signed 


India and the United Arab Emirates signed 
a crucial extradition treaty on October 25 v/hich 
clears the~clecks for extradition of terrorists, eco- 
nomic offenders and other criminals from the UAE 
The treaty could facilitate extradition of accused 
in the Bofors case and the Mumbai blast case. 
The treaty would definitely make things easier for 


the CBI and also provide a legal framewori^ to tne 
agency's request for extradition The Extraoit'Cf 
Treaty, Agreement on Mutual Legal Assistance ir 
Cnminal Matters and Agreement on Mutual tega 
Assistance in Crvil and Commercial Matters were 
signed by the Union Law Minister Ram jethma 
lam and the UAE Minister for Jusi ce QB 
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India is one of the oldest civilisations the wortd 
has produced v/i(h an amalgamation of myriad 
religions and distinctive cultural and ethnic trails. 
India has achieved diversified socio-economic 
progress during the last 52 years of self rule. It 
became self-sufficient in agriculture production, 
' space technology and has also become the fOlh 
industrialised country in the wortd. From the snovr- 
covered Himalayan heights to the tropical rain for- 
ests of the South, India covers an area of 
32,87,263 sq km, the seventh largest country in 
the wortd. India Is bounded by the Great Himalayas 
in the north, the tropic of Cancer to the south, 
Indian Ocean and Bay of Bengal on the east and 
the Arabinan sea on the v/est. The Indian main- 
land extends betv/een latitudes B'’4' and 37^6' north 
and longitudes 68^7' and 97’25’. The total length 
of her coastline including Lakshadvreep, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands is 7,516.6 km. 

>> ^ India has a common border with Afganisatan 
and Pakistan to north-west, Bhutan and Nepal to 
north Myanmar to the east and Bangladesh to 
vrest The Palk strait and the Gulf of Manner sepa- 
rates Sri Lanka from India The physical mainland 
is grouped into four regions; the great mountain 
zone, plains of the Ganga and the Indus, the desert 
region and the soulhern peninsula. The geologi- 
cal structure comprises 
of the Himalayas and 
their associate group of 
mountains, the Indo- 
Gangctic plain and the 
Peninsular sheld. In- 
dian rivers may be 
classified as (i) Hima- 
layan rivers, (ii) Penin- 
sular rivets, (iii) 
Coastal rivers and (iv) 
rivers of the inland 
drainage basin. 


The climate of India may be broadly describe 
as tropical monsoon type grouped into four ses 
sons ; (i) v/inter (Januaty-Febniaty), (ii) hot weathc 
summer (March-May), (iii) rainy south-wester 
monsoon (June-September) and (iv) post-monsoo 
(October-December), The north-east monsoon an 
the south-west monsoon affect Indian climate. Wit 
these wide range of climatic conditions, India ha 
a rich and diversified v^elation. India can be d 
vided into eight distinct floristic regions, such a; 
the eastern Himalayas, the v/estern Himalayi 
Assam, the Indus plain, the Ganga plan, Ih 
Decan, the Malabar and the Andamans. 

According to a recently available data, Indi 
occupies the tenth position in the world and fourt 
in Asia in plant diversity. The Botanical Survey ( 
India (BSI), Calcutta, conducted 70 percent su 
vey and described 49,000 species of plants. Sei 
oral Indian piants are facing extinction due to dr 
simetion of forests for agricultural, industrial an 
urbanisation purposes. 

The Zoological Survey of India (ZSI), hear 
quartered in Calcutta, is the nodal organisatio 
responsible for survey of faunal resources of Ir 
dia. India has a great variety of fauna consislin 
of 81,251 spedes. Following are given some of t!i 
main reasons for the loss of flora and fauna. The 
are ; depletion of vegitativo cover due to expansio 
of agriculture, cover-exploitation, population expio 
Sion, Introduction of toxic imbalance in communif 
stnicture, epidemics, floods.droughts and cydone; 

Having 2.42 percent of the total world arc 
India shares 16 percent of world's population. A 
on 1 March 1990, India's population stood a 
846.30 million including the projected populatioi 
of 7.72 million of Jammu and Kashmir. The popu 
lation density has gone up to 267 from 216 ii 
1981, The sex ratio (439.23 million males an; 
407.07 million females) declined by seven point! 
to 927 per thousand males. The literacy rate ir 
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■idia (excluding Jammu and Kashmir) is 52.21 
ercent (64.13 for males and 39.29 for females). 

National Flag 

The Constituent Assembly of India adopted 
ie design of the national flag on 22 July 1947. 
he Indian Flag Code regulates the use and dis- 
liay of it The Indian national flag is a horizontal 
riclour of dark gree at the bottom, white in the 
niddle and deeop saffron (Kesari) at the top in 
K|ual proportion. The ratio of width to length is 
!.3. A navy blue wheel with 24 spokes is in the 
entre of the white band. The design of the wheel 
5 taken from the abacus of the Samath Lion capi- 
al of Ashoka. The wheel represents the Charka. 

State Emblem 

The Government of India adopted the State 
Emblem on 26 January 1950 from the Samath 
-ion Capital of Ashoka. Originally there are four 
ions standing back to back mounted on an aba- 
:us. However, only three lions are visible in the 
itate emblem, the fourth being hidden from view. 
The wheel (wheel of the law) appears in the cen- 
re of the abacus with a bull on right and a horse 
3n left and the outiines of other wheels on ex- 
-'eme right and left. The bell-shaped lotus has 
l>sen omitted. Satyameva Jayate from Mundaka 
Jpanishad meaning ‘Truth Alone Triumphs' are 
inscribed betow the abacus in Devanagari scripL 

National Anthem 

The Constituent Assembly on 24 January 
1550 adopted the Hindi version of the song Jana- 
cana-mana, Composed by Rabindranath Tagore, 
as the National Anthem of India. This song was 
frsl sung at the Calcutta session of the Indian 
National Congress on 27 December 1911. The 
Complete song consists' of five stanzas bu' the 
Nahona! Anthem contains the first stanza, nit* 
Pl3'j’ing time is approximately 52 seconds. 

Jsna-gana-mana-adfiinayska, jsya h- 

Bharala-bhagya-vidhata 

P^inJah-Sir.dh-Gujsral-f/.aratha 

Oravida-Utka’a-Eanga 
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Vindhya-Himachala-Yamuna-Ganga 

Uchchala-Jaladhi-taranga, 

Tava shaubha name jage, 

Tava shubha asisa mage, 

Gahe fava jaya gatha, 
Jana-gana-mangala-dayaka jaya he 
Bharala-bhagya-vidhala. 

Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, 

Jaya jaya jaya, jaya he! 

National Song 

Bankimchandra Chatterji composed the song 
Vande Malaram in Sanskrit. This song was a great 
source of inspiration to the freedom fighters. This 
song was first sung in 1896 in the session of the 
Indian National Copngress. The national song has 
an equal status with national anthem. Sri 
Aurobindo rendered the song into English. The 
text of its first stanza is given below: 

Vande Mataram! 

Sujalam, suphalam, malayaja shdalam, 
Shasyashyamalam, Mataram! 
Shubhrajyothsna pulakitayaminim, 
Phullakusumita dwmadala shobhinim, 
Suhasinim sumadhura bhashinim, 
Sukhadam varadam, Mataram! 

National 
Animal 

The Indian 
tiger, Panthera 
tigris (Linnaeus), is 
the national animal 
of India. The com- 
bination of grace, 
strength, agility 
and enormous 
power earned the 
tiger the title na- 
p-i'Tial of Indie 

In Apni ' 1 = 1 3, the Gov- ‘ . V ' j 
ernment of India .My’ 
launched 'Project Tiger' to ' 'J' 
check the decreasing ; 
population of tigem Under u jL'ii 
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this project 23 tiger reserves have been estab- 
lished covering an area of 33,126 sq km. 

National Calendar 

The Government of India adopted national 
calendar from 22nd March 1957, The national cal- 
endar is based on the Saka Era with Chaiira as 
the first month with normal year of 365 days. Along 
with the national calendar, the GOl adopted the 
Gregorian calendar for the following official pur- 
poses ; Gazette of India, news broadcast by All 





India Radio, calendars issued by the Govemr 
of India and the Government communications 
dressed to the members of the public. 

National Bird 

The Indian peacock, Pavo crist 
(Linnaeus), is the national bird of India. The ! 
cock enjoys full protection from extinction u 
the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972 
is never molested for religious and senfim: 
reasons. ■■ 
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Under the provisions of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan 1946. a Constituent Assembly was to be 
formed for framing an Indian Constitution The 
Constituent Assembly v/as to consist of 389 mem- 
bers. out of which 93 were to be reserved for the 
princely states The elections to the Constituent 
Assembly were held in July 1946 The Constitu- 
ent Assembly met for the first lime on 9th Decem- 
ber and Dr. B R Ambedkar vras elected the Chair- 
man of the Drafting Committee vrhich prepared 
the Constitution The Constitution was finally 
adopted on 26th November 1949 

The Preamble 

The Indian Constitution starts vMh a pre- 
amWe which outlines the mam objectives of the 
Consfitulion. It reads : 

•tVE. THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having 
solemnly resolved !o constitute India into a 


SOVEREIGN, SOCIALIST, SECULAR, DE 
CRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure to all ils 
zens 

JUSTICE, social, economic and politic 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, 
and worship, 

EQUALITY of status and of opportunity 
to promote among (hem all FRATERNITY' a 
ing the dignity of Ihe individual and unity ar 
tegrily of Ihe nation. 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
twenly sixth day of November, 1949, do HEF 
ADOPT, -ENACT AND GIVE TO OURSEl 
THIS CONSTITUTION’. 

(The words 'Socialist, 'Secular' and the 
and inlegrily of Ihe nation' were added b; 
42nd Amendment Act 1976). 

The preamble makes clear that India 
sovereign democratic slate dra.ving authority 
people and free to conduct ils affairs. The 
■Republic' implies that the highest executive 
ihorily in India shall vest in a person eleclr 
the people. 

The word 'socialisf declares India's 
of striving (or a socialistic pattern of socir 
which the stress is not only on political fre- 
but also on economic political freedom but 
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t\ economic freedom and an equitable social or- 
er. The word secular emphasises that the State 
f:i not give preferential treatment to any refigion 
nd ha-ve equal regards towards all faiths and re- 
3 ’ons. 

Indian States and Union 
Territories 

At the time of independence, two categories 
f states existed in India, the British Indian prov- 
•,ces and the princely states. There were nearty 
tX) princely states, most of v/hich acceded to 
idia. The process of integration of princely states 
ras deftly handled by Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel 
rith the help of V.P. f.tenon, secretary states min- 
;lry and merger of princely slates of India was 
nade as smooth as possible. 

In the early 50s, there v/as a grc/ring de- 
nand in various parts of the country to create 
tales on linguisSc basts. In 1955. the states of 
indh.m Pradesh v/as created folla/ring long drawm 
gitaton and death of Potti Sriramalu after a hun- 
ler strike of 55 days. This led to the raising of the 
lemand of other linguisfc entities. A commission 
inder Fazl Ah v/as set up to look into the issue. 
3n the basis of its report, the States, Re- 
trganisa'Jon Act v/as passed in 1955. The Act did 
rway v/ith the earlier classification of states and 
livlded the country into 14 states and 6 Union 
Territories. 

In 1950, as result of a long drawn agita'Jon, 
states of f.laharashtra and Gujarat were created 
5’/ dr/iding the state of Bombay. In 1953, toe state 
3f ftagaland v/as fo.mred. In 1955. toe Punjab 
Reorganisation Act v/as passed after an agitation 
for toe formation of Punjabi Suba as a result of 
wh'ch Punjabi speaking areas were consCtuted 
into the state of Punjabi, Hindi speakirg areas 
were formed into Haryana. Hill areas were merged 
with toe Himachal Pradesh and Chand'-garh was 
made a Union Territory to serve as a ccmmcn 
caoita! of Punjab and Haryana. In 1953, toe state 
cf Meghalaya was aeated out of the state of 
Assam. In 1971 the Union Temto"/ c' H.-r'' 


Provisions taken from some 
other Constitutions 

• USA : Fundamental Rights, Vtce-Presklen 
Establishment of Supreme Court. Judbr 
Review. 

• Britain : Pariiamientary form cf ge/e-mmen; 
Single Citizenship. Cofecthe responsto-'d/ c 
toe Cabinet 

• Ireland : Direcft/e Prindp'es of Stote Pc"cy. 

• USSR (Russia) : Fundamental Dotes, Five Yea 
Plans. 

• Canada : Federal Set up with a s'song Centra 

• Austraita ; Concurrent fst Language of Ih' 
. Preamible. Centre-State retatonshq 

• Japan : Law on which toe Supreme Ccur 
functioriS. 

• South Africa : Procedure of Constitutioi 

AmendrrenL 

Pradesh was ele/ated to a full f.sdgea state. Latt 
Union Territories of Tripura and Manipur wee as 
converted into full flet^ed states. Sikkim was a 
mrtted as a state of the Indian Union m 1975. 
1985. f/.izoram. a Union Territory, was g^'en ft 
status of a state. In Feb 1937 Aruncha! Pradet 
v/as given the status of a state. In May 1937 ft 
state of Goa was created by sepamlVig the ter 
tory of Goa from toe Unron Territory cf Go 
Daman and Deu, toe latter two e-eas cont.nu;r 
to be Union Territories Wth Lhis, at present ‘to^: 
are 25 states and 7 Union Territories m Ind a 

Citizenship 

There is prc/sion for s ^c’e ct'zensh p 
toe Indian Constitution The pe.-son, entfei to c 
zenship ere those dom>i!ed tn Ind’a, re'uger 
mgrated from Pakistan and lnd’a.ns t"rrg in cth- 
countries. The domicred p-erson inc'cde tn:: 
ho.irrg permanent homes in ino'a p-erscois eto- 
of whose pa.'ents was bom in In: 3 far at lea 
five yearn te'cre the commencement c‘ toe Cc 
sti'ut'on 

mre Citizensh’o Act cf 1955 !a>-s do.s- rn'i 
'eg=.'d ng axusd on and terrr.nst on c‘ -da": 
zensh'p Acco'd to it a pe"son can ao:.. 
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citizenship through birth, through descent, through 
nationlisation and through the incorporation of 
territory. 

Regarding the termination of cifeenship, the 
Act says that (a) it can be voluntarily renounced 
by a citizen (b) it can be terminated if a person 
acquires citizenship of some other country and (c) 
a person can be deprived of citizenship if the gov- 
ernment is satisfied that citizenship was acquired 
through fraud, if the person shows disloyalty to- 
wards the Constitution, indulges in trade with en- 
emy countries during war, if he was sentenced for 
a period of two years or more v/ithin five years of 
his registration of nationlisation, or if he has been 
continuously residing out of India for more than 
seven years. 

In 1986, the Citizenship Act was amended 
especially with a view to maKe strict the process 
of acquiring citizenship by refugees coming form 
neighbouring countries. It held that person bom in 
India (i) on or after 26th January 1950 but prior to 
26th Nov. 1986 (ii) on or after the commencement 
of the Amending Act, 1986 shall be citizens of 
India by birth only if either of their parents is a 
citizen of India at the time of his birth. It increased 
the period of acquisition of citizenship through reg- 
tration from 6 months to five years 

Fundamental Rights 

Part 111 of the Constitution guarantees cer- 
ain fundamental Rights which are considered es- 
sential for the development of individuals person- 
ality in a modem stale. These rights are justi- 
ciable and can be enforced by courts if neces- 
sary. Ho'wever these are not absolute and rea- 
sonable restrictions may be placed on them in 
some spedal circumstances. Originally, these were 
seven but in 1979, through the 44th Amendment 
of the Constitution, the Right to Property v/as re- 
moved from the list of Fundamental Rights. 

Right to Equality {Art 14 -18) : Art 14 of 
the Constitution ensures equality before law and 
equal protection of law to which only President 
and Governors are exceptions v/hose acts during 
their term of office can't be scnilinised nor any 


criminal proceeding could be held against them 
Art. 16 goes against discrimination while Art. 16j 
ensures equality of opportunity in public employ-; 
menL However, special measures could be taken' 
for the development of women, children and 
weaker sections of society. Art 17 stands for abo-’ 
lition of untouchability in any form Art 18 stands 
for abolition of rities by the state except those 
related to military and educational spheres. 

Right to Freedom (Art 19 ■ 22) : Art. 1^ 
guarantees 6 freedoms v/hich are of speech and 
expression, assembly forming association, movef 
ment, residence and settling in any part of th4 
country and of profession, occupation, trade and- 
business. Reasonable restriction can be imposed 
on them in the event of country’s sovereignity am^ 
integrity public order, morality etc. 

Art. 20 says that no conviction of a persoh 
can be made except in case of violation of a laiV 
by him operating at that time. It also negate^ 
double punishment for the same offence and com- 
pelling a person to be a witness against himself. 

Art 21 holds that there will be no deprivatiop 
of life and liberty except for the procedure estab- 
lished by lav/. 

Art. 22 says that there will be no detenfcn 
without informing the person on the ground of it. t 
also holds that a detained person should be placed 
before magistrate within 24 hours and such a per- 
son cannot be denied the right to consult.a leg^l 
practitioner of his choice. 

The Right to Freedom under Art. 19 is sud- 
pended with the declaration of emergency under 
Art. 352 while other freedoms may be curtailed by 
the laws made under Preventive Detention, 

Right Against Exploitation (Art , 23 • 24) 
: Art. 23 declares traffic in human beings anjl 
'beggar' to be punishable offences. Art 24 prohib- 
its the employment of children below 14 years ip 
factories, mines and other hazardous jobs. 

Right to freedom of religion ; (Art. 25-28) 
Under Art 25, ail of conscience. Propagation and 
preaching of any religion : Art 26 gives freedotp 
to set up and manage religious institutions eti. 
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It 27 prohibits taxes on religious grounds and 
ft 28 negates nay religious instructions in insti- 
lons maintained vrholly by state funds. The rights 
'[freedom regarding religion are also subjected 
■*fimitations on grounds of public order, morality 
■ kl health etc. 

■ , Cultural and Educational Rights : (Art. 29- 
=!) : Art 29 ensures to the minorities, the right to 
jxe a distinct language, script or culture of their 
•jn. It also holds that there will be no discrimina- 
-h on any ground in admission to educational 

• putions. Art. 30 ensures the minorities the right 
•establish their own educab'onal institutions and 
■^ys that the state shall not discriminate in giving 
^jnts to them. ■ 

' Right to constitutional remedies ; Article 
;gives the responsibility of enforcing Fundamen- 
’ Rights to the Supreme Court and various v/rits 
? case of their violation. 

’ Habeas Corpus : It is issued against wrong- 
detention and the detained person is released 
er his innocence is proved. This can't be is- 
I Bd in the case of criminal offence. 

Mandamus : It is issued to lov/er court, tri- 
bal or a public official to perform his duties 
5 ough which Fundamental Rights of a person 
1 J enforced. 

- , Prohibition : It forbids a lower court to per- 
“ m an act which is outside its jurisdiction. 

;! Quo Warranto : It restrains a person from 
hng in a public office to which he is not enbtled. 
i Certiorary : it is issued when a court or 

• Kinal acts beyond its jurisdiction. It differs from 
5 thibition in that it is issued after the act is per- 
med. 

i i Fundamental Duties 

' B, duties were incorporated 

f me Constitution under Art. 51 'A' through the 
^ Amendment in 1976. These consist mainly 
; abidirig by the Constitution and national flag 
: T>ectVe!y (o cherish and follow noble ideas of 
: ' freedom struggle; to integrity; to render 
- iana! service when called, upon to do so. to 


promote common brotherhood and harmony to 
preserve the rich heritage of our composite cul- 
ture, to protect and improve our environment, to 
develop scientific temper and humanism ; to ab- 
jure violence and to strive towards excellence in 
all spheres of life. 

The fundamental duties are not justiciable 
like Fundamental Rights. However, a person is 
liable to punishment if he deliberately violates 
them. 

Directive Principles of state 
policy 

Part IV of the Constitution under Articles 36 
to 51 enjoins upon the states, certain Directive 
Principles with the aim of ensuring a just and eq- 
uitable socio-economic order. These are not justi- 
ciable like the Fundamental Rights under part III 
of the Constitution -but are of great importance in 
country’s governance. 

Art 36 and 37 give an introduction to the 
Directive Principles stating their importance. 

Art 38 gives to the state, the responsibility 
to promote the welfare of the people by securing 
a social order permeated by social, economic and 
political justice. 

Art 39, enjoins upon the state to provide 
adequate means of livelihood for all citizens, to 
secure equal pay for work to both men and 
women, to protect the workers, and provide op- 
portunities and facilities for children so that they 
may develop in a healthy manner and childhood 
and youth is protected against moral and material 
abandonment. Moreover, this Article directs the 
state to regulate the country’s material wealth and 
economy in a way so that it doesn’t lead to con- 
centration into a few hands, hindering public good. 
It also asks the state the right to equal opportunity 
for justice and free legal aid for people. 

Art. 40 makes it the duty of the state 
to organise village panchayats as units of self 
governance. 

Art 41 asks State to secure for people to 
work, wage and public assistance in case of 
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unemployment, old age sickness etc; 

Art, 43 stands for right to a living v/age and 
condtions of work ensuring decent standard of 
life. It also secures vrorker's right to participate in 
management of industries. 

Art. 44 enjoins upon the state to secure a 
uniform civil code for citizens. 

Art. 45 stands for providing free and com- 
pulsory primary education. 

Art. 46 gives emphasis on promoting edu- 
cational and economic interests .of weaker sec- 
tions and protecting them from social injustice. 

Art. 47 holds that slate shall endeavor to 
raise the level of nutrition and standard of living 
and to improve public health. 

Under Art. 48 the state shall organise agri- 
culture and animal husbandry on modem lines 
and shall take measures to prevent slaughter of 
useful cattle i.e. cov/s, calves and other milch and 
drought cattle. 

Art. 50 enjoins upon the stale the duty to 
separate judiciary from executive. 

Under Art. 51 the state shall endeavour to 
promote international peace and amity. 

Government of the union 
President 

The President ts the head of the Union 
Executive The President ts elected by an elec- 
torat college consisting of elected members of par- 
fiament and of state legistative assemblies, through 
the system of proportional representation and by 
means of single transferrable vote. The value of 
the vote of a state legislator is obtained by the 
multiples of one thousand in the quotient obtained 
by dividing the population of the state by the 
lota! number of elected members of Legislative 
Assembly. The value of the vote of an elected 
member of Parliament is obtained by dividing the 
tola! number of votes assigned to the members of 
Lcgislalivo Assemblies of the states by the total 
number of the elected member of both Houses of 
Parliament. 


President's term for office is of 5 yec 
fore v/hicti he could give his resignation 
Vice president. He could also be removed tt 
a process of impeachment, which could b 
ated by either House of Parliament on the { 
of violation of the Constitution. The resolut 
the impeachment of the President shov 
passed by each House with a 2/3rd of it 
membership. 

In case the office of the Presiden 
vacant due to death, resignaUon or impeac 
of the President, the Vice President ai 
President. In case of Vice-Presidenfs absen 
Chief Justice of India acts as President. 

Powers : All executive actions of the 
Government are taken in president's name 
the Supreme Commander of Indian armed I 
All important officials including Prime Mi 
members of Council of Ministers, judges 
Supreme Court and High Court of stales ai 
ditor Genera! of India etc. are appointed b) 

Regarding legislative powers, the Pre 
sumtnons and prorogues the tvro houses 
case dissolve the Lok Sabha. Ho nomlna 
members to Rajya Sabha and can ndmina' 
Lok Sabha from Anglo-Indian community. . 
bills passed by Parliament must receive 1 
sent before they become a law. When the 


Presidents of India 


Name 


Ti 


Dr, Rajendra Prasad 26.1.1950 ■ 13.5 
iDr. S. Radhakrishnan . 13.5,1962 - 13.5 
Dr. Zakir Hussain 13.5.1967 - 3.5,1969 
V V. Giri 3.5.1969 - 20,7.1969 (f 

Jus. M. HWayalullah 20.7,1969 - 24,8.1969 (1 
V. V. Giri 24.8.1969-24.8 

F.Ati Ahmed 24.8.1974-11.2.1977 
B.D. Jatti 11.2.1977-25.7.1977|i 

|N. Sanjiva Reddy 25.7.1977 - 25.i 


Gaini Zail Singh 
R. Venkatraman 
Dr. S, D. Shamia 
IKR. Narayanan 


25.7.1982-25.7 
25.7.1987-25.1 
25.7.1999 - 25.1 
25,7.1997 - 1 
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"■(tier,! is not in session, he enacts lav/s through 
“'ordinances which must be approved by the 
-'.Parliament v/ithin six v/eeks of its reassembly. 

A money bill can be introduced in Parlia- 
‘’rmenl only with President’s prior permission. He 
‘also appoints a Finance Commission every five 
years to recommend distribution of taxes betv/een 
■"the Union and State governments. 

; The President appoints the Chief Justice and 
n'th.e Judges of Supreme Court and High Court. He 
r^can grant pardon, reprieve, respite or remission 
rof punishment or commute the sentence of any 
E ce.son punished under the Union iaw . 
r The Constitution also vests extraordinary 
powers with the President to deal with emergen- 
r cies due to (a) war, external aggression and armed 
f rebellion: failure of constitutional machinery in the 
•: state (b) threat to financial stability and credit of 
-■ the country. 

•' The President is the Supreme Commander 
p of Indian armed forces and he has power to de- 
Clare war and peace. Regarding diplomatic pow- 
ers he sends ambassadors to foreign countries 
'' and receives their diplomats. All international trea- 
' t'es and agreements are concluded on his behalf 
•i which are however, subject to satisfaction by the 
, President. 

PosiUon : Though after 42nd Amendment. 

- it became obligatory for the President to act ac- 
cording to the advice of the council of ministers 
j headed by the Prime fJinister, There are certain 
provisions in the Constitution v/hich make his po- 
S'tion felt. Under Art. 78 he has a right to be in- 

■ formed about the affairs of the Union. He has a 
; fight to address either House or their joint sitting 

end to require the attendance of members for this 

■ purpose (Art. 86). He also has the power of send- 
: mg messages to either House. The President can 
; aiso return a non-money Bill when it is passed by 

both the Houses. If it is passed again by the 
Houses with or without changes, the President is 
bound to dedare his assent to it. 

Vico-Prosident 

The Vice President is elected by the 

> 
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Vice-Presidents of India 

Name 

Tenure 

Dr. San/epalli Radhakrishnan 

1952-1952 

Dr. Zakir Hussain 

1952-1957 

Varahagiri Venkatagiri 

1957-1959 

Gopal Sv/anip Pathak 

1969-1974 

B.D. Jatti 

1974-1979 

Justice Mohammad HkJayatufeh 

1979-1934 

R. Venkataraman 

1934-1989 

D' Shanker Dayal Sharma 

1987-1992 

f .R. Narayanan 

1992-1997 

Krishan Kant 

1997 till oate 


members of two Houses of Parliament, in accor- 
dance with the system of proportional represention 
by means of single Iransferrable vote. 

The Vice President holds office for a term of 
five years before vrhich he could give his resigna- 
tion to the president or can be removed by the 
Rajya Sabha though a resolution passed by a 2/3 
rd majority of its members and likev/ise agreed to 
by Lok Sabha. 

The Vice President is the ex-officio Chair- 
man of the Rajya Sabha and presides over ail its 
meetings. He discharges the functions of the of- 
fice of President, in case that post falls vacant on 
account of the death, resignation and .emoval of 
the President 

The prime minister and council of 
ministers 

The real executive authonty is exercised by 
the Prime Minister and his Council of l.tmisters 
The Prime Minister is appointed by the President. 
Generally the President invites the leader of ma- 
jority party to the post of Prime Minister 

The Prime Minister plays a pivotal role m 
the formation and changes in the Counol of Min- 
isters. The president appoints other ministers on 
his advice. The Prime Minister presides over the 
meetings of the Council of Ministers He assists 
the President in appointing hibii^ifficia'.s He is 
the chief spokesman of the country s interna! ano 
external policies. He may advise the President to 
dissolve the Lok Sabha. after which fresh 
elections take place. 
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Tho Union Logislaturo 

Tho Union Icgislaluro or the Parliament con- 
sfels of tho president and tho two Houses - tho 
Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha. 

Tho Lok Sabha consists of directly elected 
represontatives, Tho maximum strength of Lok 
Sabha in fixed at SitS out ol v/hlch 530 represent 
tho states and 13 topresent tho Union Torrilorlos. 
in addition, tho President can nominate tv/o mem- 
bers of Anglo Indian community If ho thinks (I is 
not adequatoiy icproscntod in tho Lok Sabha, 
Tho Speaker who Is tho presiding officer of 
tho Lok Sabha Is elected by members amongst 
themselves, Tho House also elects a Deputy 
Speaker who discharges tho duties of presiding 
officer in Speaker’s absence, 

Ralya Sabha or tho Upper House of Parlia- 
ment consists of representatives ol tiro slates. Tho 
maximum strength ol Rajya Sabha is 250 ol which 
238 represent tho states and Union Territories and 
rest are nominated by tho President from amongst 
persons who have distinguished themselves in tho 
lietd o! Iilcraluro, art scionco, social sorvico etc. 


Prlmo Ministers of India 


Homo 

Jawahnr Lai Nehru 
Guizarl Lai Nanda 
Lai Bahadur Shasln 
Gulzari Lai Nanda 
Indira Gandhi 
Worarji Dosai 
Charan Singh 
Indira Gandhi 
Rajiv Gandhi 
VP Singh 
Chandra Shekhar 
P.V. fhatsimha Rao 
.'dal Diharl Vn|pnyeo 
H D. Dnvo Go.vda 
I.K. Guimt 

Atal Biiiati Vajpayoo 
Alai Gih.aii Vajpayee 
{•) Acting 


Tonuro 

15"8 1917 . 27,5.1961 
27 5 1961 -96 1964 f) 
9 6 1961-11 1.1966 

II 1 1966 - 21.1,1996 n 
21 1 1966 • 21,3.1977 
21 3 1977 - 26,7.1979 
20.7 1979 • 11,1 1980 

III 1980-31.10.1984 
31 10,1981 - 1,12.1989 
2 12 1989 - 10 11.1990 
1011 1990-21.6 1991 
21 6 1991 - 16 6 1996 
16 5,1996-016.1996 
01 0,1996 - 21 4 1997 
21,4 1997 - 18,3.1993 
19.31998.13.10.1999 

13.10 1999-6111 date 


Tho members of Rajya Sabha oro oleclod for a 
lorm of 6 years though tho Rajya Sabha is a per- 
manonl Houso, Ono third of the members retire 
every W/o years. 

Sessions, of Parliament ; Sessions arc 
convened al Prosidonl’s discrelion. However, there 
should not bo a gap of more than six months 
bcivreon two sessions. 

Joint sessions oro called by tho President if 
thoro Is a deadlock between two Houses regard- 
ing 0 non-money bill. Tho joint session is pre- 
sided over by the Speaker of tho Lok Sabha and 
a decision is taken by a majority of the total mem- 
bers present. 

Regarding an ordinary bill It may bo intro- 
duced In either houso. After first and second read- 
ings, the bill is sent to appropriate committees 
which thoroughly discusses it and givo reports. A 
general discussion is liold on the bill In the third 
reading Oder which Iho bill is sent to tho olhoi 
Houso. If tho other Houso suggests amendment 
which is not acceptabto to tho' originating Houso 
or 1! Iho bill is kept ponding for more than six 
months, a joint session is collod to remove the 
deadlock. Aflor ttie bill is passed by tho tv/o 
Houses, it needs President's assent to become a 
law. 

A money bill can originate only In Lok Sabha 
with Presideni's prior permission whlcli is ccitihcd 
by llio Speaker usually satisfying conditions un- 
der Art. 110 The Rajya Sabha has very llllto pow- 
ers regarding money bills since it can liold llio bill 
for not more than 14 days and the Lok Sabha is 
not bound by suggestions made by it In liiis re- 
gard. 

Tho annual financial statement or Iho hud- 
got is presented by tho President al llio beginning 
ol every financial year wWch is a statement ol 
cslimatod receipts and oxpondituro o( the Gov- 
ommcnl of India for ttia! year. 

Tho Parliament is assisted by a number ol 
commitices in Iho discharges of Us duties. The 
Business Advisory Commilteo consists ol 15 mem- 
bers with Iho Speaker os its chairman, it plans 
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and regulates the business of the Houses and 
advises regarding the allocation of time for dis- 
cussion of different matters. There are a number 
of select committees constituted for different kinds 
of bills. These collect information and submit re- 
fund bills on them. 

■ The Committee on privileges consists of 15 
members v/hich looks into cases regarding the 
wolation of privileges of members of Partiamenfs 
and recommends appropriate action. 

The Public Accounts Committee consists of 
22 members, 15 from Lok Sabha and 7 from the 
Rajya Sabha. It ensures that expenditure doesn't 
exceed the grants made by Parliament and the 
money has been spent for the purpose for which 
is was sanctioned. 

For the independent functioning of Partia- 
menl, certain privileges have been ensured. Free- 
dom of speech and publication lies with members 
of Parliament in their acts related to Parliament 
The Parliament has the right to punish parliamen- 
137 misbehaviour and can reprimand or punish 
its members and outsiders for breaking the rules 
of its privileges. 

State Executive 
The Governor 

The Constitution lays down a parliamenta 7 
structure in the states also where the executive 
authority has been vested with the Governor who 
is to exercise them according to the advice of the 
council of ministers. 

The Governor is appointed by the President 
2 nd holds office during his pleasure. His term is 
of five years but he can relinquish his post earlier 
by giving his resignation to the President. 

Powers : Though the Governor has to ex- 
erdse his powers according to the advice of the 
Council of Ministers headed by the Chief Minis- 
lers ho also enjoys certain discretiona 7 powers 
that he exercises on his own. 

Being the executive head of the state, all 
executive actions of the states are taken in his 
02X3. He appoints the Chief f^linister and the 


Representation of States and 
Union Territories in the Lok 
Sabha and Rajya Sabha 


Stales Rajya Sabha Lok Sabha 


Andhra Pradesh 

42 

18 

Amnanchal Pradesh 

2 

1 

Assam 

14- 

7 

Bihar 

54 

22 

Goa 

2 

1 

Gujarat 

26 

11 

Ha7ana 

10 

5 

Himachal Pradesh 

4 

3 

Jammu and Kashmir 

6 

4 

Karnataka 

28 

12 

Kerala 

20 

9 

Madhya Pradesh 

40 

16 

Maharashtra 

48 

19 

Manipur 

2 

1 

Meghalaya 

2 

1 

Mizoram 

1 

1 

Nagaland 

1 

1 

Orissa 

21 

10 

Punjab 

13 

7 

Rajasthan 

25 

10 

Sikkim 

1 

1 

Tamil Nadu 

39 

18 

Tripura 

2 

1 

Uttar Pradesh 

85 

34 

West Bengal 

42 

16 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

1 

- 

Chandigarh 

1 

• 

Dadra and Nagar Hfen 
Daman and Diu 

1 

1 


Delhi 

7 

3 

Lakshadweep 

1 

1 

•Pondicheny 

1 


Council of Ministers on former’s advice but decid- 
ing that which one is the majority parly in the 
Legislative Assembly, comes under his discretion. 
All other officials at important posts are appointed 
by him. He has the power to recommend to the 
President, that the government of the stale is not 
functioning in accordance with the conslilu'uona! 
machine 7 and this leads to President’s ruie in tire 
stale under .Art. 356. 
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Regarding legislative pov/ers the Governor 
can summon or prorogue either House of the slate 
legislature and dissolve the state Legislative As- 
sembly. He addresses the first session of the state 
legislature after the general elections. He can send 
message to state legislature on bills pending be- 
fore it. He appoints' one sixth members of Legisla- 
tive Council and can nominate certain members 
of the Anglo Indian community to Legisative As- 
sembly if he thinks it doesn't have adequate rep- 
resentation in the Assembly. A bill passed by state 
legislature can become a lav/ only v/ilh his as- 
sent. He can reserve certain types of bills passed 
oy the legislature for Presidential assent. He 
makes law through ordinances where either House 
of the Parliament is not in session but these are 
to be confirmed by the state legislature within six 
weeks of its reassembly. 

Under his financial powers the Governor en- 
sures that the slate budget is laid before the state 
legislature every year, fitoney Bills can be intro- 
duced in the Legislative Assembly only with his 
prior permission 

Unaer his judicial pov/ers, the Governor is 
consulted by the President while appointing the 

i)R Lok Sabha (LS) and tho Speakers o 
the House 

S Speak crfsl Name Duration 

t GV Mavalankar 15 May 1952 - 27 Feb 195 
M A Ayyanger 8 tAirch 1956 - 10 May 195 

2 M A Ayyanger 11 r/ay 1957 ■ 6 Apnl 196 

3 Hukani Singh 17 Apn11962 - 16 March 196 
4' N Sanjva Reddy 17 March 1967 ■ 19 July 196 

Dr, G S Ohi'lon 8 Aug 1989 • 19 March 1971 

5 Dr. G S. Dhiiion 22 March 1971 . l Dec 197 
Baiiram Bhagal 5 Jan 1976 - 25 March 197/ 

6 (J Sanjr/a Reddy 26 March 1977 - 13 July 197 
K D. Hogdc 21 July 1977 - 21 Jan 198 

7. Dr. Batram Jakhar 22 Jan. 1980 - 15 Jan 198 
8 Dr. Balram Jakhar 16 Jan 1985 - 16 Dec 198 
9, Rabi Ray 19 Dec. 1989 - 9 July 1991 

to Sh'r/taj Pall 10 July 1991 - 22 May 199 
11 PA Sangma 23 May 1995 ■ M. 3 rch 199 

12. GM.C. Ba^ogi March 1998 - Oct 1999 

13. G M C. Balyogi Ocl 1999 - Ti3 dale 


Chief Justice and the judges of the High Court, 
He appoints the judges of the district and other 
courts. He can grant pardon, reprieve, respite or 
remission of punishments to persons convicted ol 
an offence against state laws. 

The Governor receives the report of the 
Auditor General of state pertaining to the accounts 
of the state and places it before (he state legisla- 
ture. He also places in the legislature the report ol 
the slate public service commission. As chancel- 
lor of the universities v/ilhin the stale, he appoints 
vice chancellors of these universilies. 

Governors position in the political system 
doesn’t remain a mere conslilutionai head in the 
sense that in a situation of no party having cleai 
majority in the Legislative Assembly, the Gover- 
nor in his discretion is to determine as to which 
party is able to prove majority in the House. More- 
over, it IS also under his discretion to determine 
whether the slate is running tinder the constitu- 
tional machinery and to recommend president's 
fute in the alternate case. He can seek informa 
tion from the Chief Minister on any legislative oi 
administrative matter. 

Chief Minister 

The Chief Minister is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The Chief Minister allocates portfolio: 
among the Council of ministers and can reshuffls 
the ministry. He coordinates the working of van 
ous ministers and ensures that the council work: 
as a team. The Chief Minister of a stale occupie: 
a prominent position in the state machinery. He i: 
the chief link between the Governor and the counci 
of ministers and keeps the Governor informed o 
alt decisions of (he council The Chief Mim'stei 
takes leading part in the deliberation of the state 
legislature, and defends the policies of his flov 
ernment in the House. He can recommend thr 
dissolution of the Legisative Assembly to the Gov 
ernor even before expiry of the term. 

Tho State Legislature 

The state legislature consists of the Gover 
nor and the House or Houses of the state. A 
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present only five stales have bicameral legisla- 
ture-Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, Legislature coun- 
crls can be created or abolished through a simple 
act of Parliament on the recommendation of the 
Legisative Assembly. 

The Legislative Assembly is the popularly 
elected house of the state legislature. Its mini- 
mum strength should be 60 and maximum should 
not exceed 500, through the Legislative Assem- 
blies of Sikkim, Mizoram etc. have less than 60 
members. The Assembly has a five year term 
which can be cut short by its dissolution on the 
basis of Governor’s decision or could be extended 

■ by one year at a time by Parliament dunng na- 
.tional emergency. 

The Legislative Council is the Upper House 
of the state legislature and contains vanous cat- 
egories or members. It has (a) one third members 
eJecled by Legislative Assembly (b) one third 
members elected by local bodies (c) one Iv/elfth 
rnembers elected by university graduates (d) one 
tvvelflh members elected by teachers and one sixth 
members nominated by the Governor of the stale. 

Legislative procedure : Regarding money 
bills, some provisions are laid down by the Con- 

■ stitution as in the case of Union Parliament. The 
Legislative Council in the state can only make 
recommendations regarding it and can hold the 
money bill for 14 days. Ultimately, the bill of the 
Legisalive Assembly prevails regarding the money 
bill. Regarding the non-money bills, the Legisla- 
tive Council can hold a bill passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly for not more than three months 
HTtettfiicri If can send (he biff to (he Lower House 
with suggestions if it feels necessary, tf the 
Legisative Council doesn't send back the bill within 
three months time or it rejects the bill passed by 
the Assembly, there is no provision of a joint 
session as in the case of Parliament. The bill in 
such case v/ill be deemed to be passed by the 
leg'slature and is sent to the Governor for assent. 

In this way the second chamber in the state have 
much less pawer than the upper chamber in ttie„,, 
Parliament. 


Membership of Legislative Asse- 
mblies and Legislative Councils 

Stales 

Legislative 

Legislative 


Assembly 

Council 

Andhra Pradesh 

294 

Nil 

Assam 

126 

Nil 

Bihar 

324 

96 

Gujarat 

182 

Nil 

Haiyana 

90 

Nil 

Himachal Pradesh 

68 

Nil 

Jammu and Kashmir 

76 

36 

Karnataka 

224 

75 

Kerala 

140 

Nil 

Madhya Pradesh 

320 

Nil 

Maharashtra 

288 

78 

Manipur 

60 

Nil 

Meghalaya 

60 

Nil 

Nagaland 

60 

Nil 

Orissa 

147 

Nil 

Punjab 

117 

Nil 

Rajasthan 

200 

Nil 

Sikkim 

32 

Nil 

Tamil Nadu 

234 

Nil 

Tripura 

60 

Nil 

Uttar Pradesh 

425 

108 . 

West Bengal 

294 

Nil 

Goa 

40 

Nil 

Mizoram 

40 

Nn 

Amnachal Pradesh 

40 

Nil 

Pondicherry 

30 

Nil 


Privileges ; The state legislature ha 
privileges similar to those of Union Parliament am 
the constitutional p.ovisions relating to them an 
identical. It has tho power of punishing for bread 
of its prtvrfeges or contempts of the legislature. ' 
is the sole judge regarding how and where it 
privileges have been breached and courts hav 
no jurisdiction to interfere with the decision of th 
state legislature on this point. 

Judiciary 

The Supreme Court 

The Supreme Court consists of a Chir 
^ ■■ judges The Chief Justice i 
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appointed by the President in Constitution with 
such judges of the Supreme Court and High Courts 
as he deems necessary. The other judges of the 
Supreme Court are appointed by the President in 
Constitution within the Chief Justice and other 
judges of Supreme Court and High Court if the 
President finds it necessary. 

To be appointed a judge of the Supreme 
Court, a person must have been a judge of High 
Court or of tvro such courts in succession for five 
years, or an advocate of High Court for at least 10 
years and is in the view of the President a distin- 
guished jurist of the country. 

The judges of the Supreme Court hold 


Chief Justices of India 

Name 

Tenure 

Hartal J. Kania 

26.1.1950 - 6.11.1951 

M. Patanjali Sastri 

7.11.1951 -3.1.1954 

Mehar Chand Mahajan 

4.1,1954 -22.12.1954 

B.K. Mukherjee 

23.12.1954 - 31.1 1956 

S.R. Das 

1.2,1956-30.9,1959 

B.P. Sinha 

1,10.1959-31.1.1964 

P-B-tSajendragadkar 

1.2.1964 - 153.1966 

A.K. Sarkar 

163.1986-29.6.1966 

K. Subba Rao 

306 1966- 11.4,1967 

. 'N. Wanchoo 

12.4 1967 - 24.2,1968 

dayaluilah 

25.2 1968 - 16.12.1970 

„dh 

17 12.1970-21.1.1971 

SiVrt 

22,1.1971 -27.1,1977 

..N. Ray 

26,4.1973 - 21.2.1978 

Y.V. Chandrachud 

22.2 1978 - 20.12,1986 

P.N. Bhagwati 

12 7.1985 -20.12.1986 

R.S. Pathak 

21 12 1986 - 18.6.1989 

E.S. Venkataramiah 

19.6.1989 - 17.12.1989 

S. Mukhaijee 

18.12,1989 - 25.9.1990 

Ranganath ^fish^a 

26.9.1990 - 24,11.1991 

K.N. Singh 

25,11.1991 -12.12.1991 

M.H. Mania 

13.12.1991 - 17 11.1992 

L.M. Sharma 

18.11.1992- 11.2.1993 

U.N. Venkatadiafiah 

12 ,2.1993 - 24.10.1994 

AM Ahmadi 

25.10.1994 - 24.3.1997 

J.S.Vetma 

25.3.1997- 17.1.1998 

' M.M Punchhi 

18.1.1998 - 9.10.1998 

; AS. Anand 

10,10.1998 - tin date 
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office till the age of 65 years. They can relinquish 
office earlier by addressing their resignation to the 
President. They can be removed from the office 
by the President on grounds of proved mis- 
behaviour and incapacity, on the basis of a reso- 
lution passed by the Parliament- 

Certain provisions in the Constitution ensure 
the independence of judges. Their salaries and 
allowance are charged on the consolidated fund 
of India and are thus not subject to a vote of 
Parliament. Their salaries and service conditions 
cannot be changed to their disadvantage during 
this tenure. Their removal is possible only by the 
President on the basis of a resolution by the two 
Houses of the Parliament separately by a special 
majority. 

Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 

Original Jurisdiction : Certain types of 
cases can originate only with the Supreme Court. 
These relate to dispute betvreen centre and a state_ 
or stales or between two or more states. 

Appellate Jurisdiction r The Supreme 
Court is the highest court of appeal in the country. 
Generally, four types of cases fall within the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Coutf constitutional, civil, 
criminal and such a case vrhere it may grant spe- 
cial leave to appeal. Usually appeals can be taken 
to the Supreme Court if the case involves a sub- 
stantial quesfion of law regarding interpretation of 
Consfitution. Regarding criminal cases, an appeal 
automalically comes to the Supreme Court When 
(a) the High Court on an appeal has reserved an 
order of acquittal of an accused person and sen- 
tenced him to death or (b) where Ihe High Court 
withdraws for trial before it self, any case from 
any court subordinate to its authority and has in 
such trial convicted the accused and sentenced 
him (0 death. 

Advisory Powers : The President may 
ask the Supreme Court to render advice on any 
legal or other matter whenever he thinks it neces- 
sary. Though such advice is not binding on the 
President, it is respected by the tower courts as 
precedpnl- 
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Court of record : The Supreme Court is 
Iso a court of records and in this capacity it also 
njoys the po'.ver to punish for its contempt. 

Among its other powers the Supreme Court 
an make rules regarding the practice and proce- 
ure of the court with the approval of the Presi- 
ent. It also look into disputes regarding the elec- 
on of President and Vice President. 

Power of judicial review : The Constitu- 
on gives to the Supreme Court, the power of 
Jdida! revie^v which implied that it can review 
ws passed by the legislature and order issued 
ly the executive to determine their constitutional- 
ly. It can declare and avoid any legislature formu- 
alion or executive action if it finds them against 
he provisions of the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court's pov/er of judicial re- 
riew has led to a continuous fug of war between 
he Supreme Court on the one hand and the Par- 
iament on the other. In Golaknath Vs State of 
Punjab Case-1967, the Supreme Court held that 
ihe Parliament could not amend the Fundamental 
Rights under part III of the Constitution. In the 
Bank Nationalisation and 'Privy Purses Case’ 
i»hich came up during the same time, the Su- 
preme Court held similar views. 

The Parliament on its part, through 24th 
Amendment in 1971, assumed for itself, the power 
to amend the Fundamental Rights. Subsequently, 
lha 25th Amendment held that its measures are 
token to implement the Directive Principles under 
Arl’de 39 (b) and (c) enjoying upon the state to 
prevent concentration of wealth and regulate 
*^orny to ensure public good. The Supreme 
Court could not question their validity on the 
|!Win!Js of infringement of the Fundamental 
Rghts. The Parliament’s power to amend Funda- 
Wnta! Rights was confirmed by the Supreme 
Cwrtinthe Keshavanand Bharati case 1973. The 
Amendment of the Constitution in 1976' 
3'^ curtailed the authority of Judicial Review 
Supreme Court. The matters relating to 
^sttotkmat amendment were placed beyond the 
'•?rv of the Supreme Court’s pawer of judicial 
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review. Moreover, the priority given to Directive 
Principles under Art. 39 (b) and (c) in the 25th 
Amendment was now extended to all Fundamen- 
tal Rights. 

However, in the Minerva Mill case 1980, the 
Supreme Court held that the unlimited and un- 
checked power of the Parliament to amend the 
Constitution infringes the basic structure of the 
Constitution. Moreover, it also strikes down the 
superiority given to all Directive Principles over 
the Fundamental Rights and accepted the posi- 
tion under 25th Amendment only. The Parliament 
and the apex judicial body of the country still re- 
main on their respecjive stands. 

High Court 

Under the Constitution, there shall be a High 
Court in each of the stales. Hov/ever, the Parlia- 
ment has the power to establish common High 
Court for two or more states. Punjab, Haryana 
and the Union Territory of Chandigarh have a com- 
mon High Court., Similarly, Assam, Nagaland. 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Tripura, Arunachal Pradesh 
and Mizoram have a common High Court 

The High Court consists of a Chief Justice 
and other judges as the President may determine 
from time to time. The Chief Justice of a High 
Court is appointed by the President in consulta- 
tion with the Chief Justice of India and the Gover- 
nor of that state. In appointing the other judges of 
the High Court, the President also consults the 
Chief Justice of the High Court. To qualify for ap- 
pointment as a High Court judge, a person should 
have been an advocate of a High Court or of two 
or more such courts in succession for at least 10 
years or should have held judicial office in Indian 
territory for a period of at least 10 years.' 

The judges of the High Court hold office ffll 
the age of 62. Before that they could quit by giv- 
ing resignab'on to the President, they can be re- 
moved by the President on the ground of proved 
misbehabviour and incapacity only if the Pariia- 
menl passes a resolution for this with a special 
majority. 
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Jurisdiction and Seats of High Courts 

Name 

Year of 

Territorial 

Seat ■ 


Establishment 

Jurisdiction 


Allahabad 

1866 

Uttar Pradesh 

Allahabad (Bench at Lucknow) 

Andhra Pradesh 

1954 

Andhra Pradesh 

■ Hyderabad 

Bombay 

1862 

Maharashtra. Dadta and Nagar 

Bombay (Bench at Nagpur, 


Haveli, Goa, Daman and Diu 

Panaji and Aurangabad) 

Calcutta 

1862 

West Bengal and Andaman 

Calcutta (Circuit 



and Nicobar Islands 

bench at Port Blair) 

Delhi 

1966 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Guwabali 

1948 

Assam. Manipur, Meghalaya, 

Guwahati (Bench at Kohima 



Nagaland, Tripura, Mizoram 

and Circuit benches at imphal, 



and Anjnachal Pradesh 

Agartala and Shillong) 

Gujarat 

1960 

Gujarat 

Ahmadabad 

Himachal Pradesh 

1971 

Himachal Pradesh 

Shimla 

1 Jammu and Kashmir 1957 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Srinagar and Jammu 

Karnataka 

1884 

Karnataka 

Bangalore 

Kerala 

1956 

Kerala and Lakshadweep 

Emakulam 

Madhya Pradesh 

1956 

Madhya Pradesh 

Jabalpur (Benches at 

Gwalior and Indore) 

Madras 

1862 

Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry 

Madras 

Orissa 

1948 

Orissa 

Cuttack ■ 

Patna 

1916 

Bihar (Patna) 

(Bench at Ranchi 

Punjab and Haryana 1966 

Punjab. Haryana and Chandigaih 

Chandigarh 

Rajasthan 

1950 

Rajasthan (Jodhpur) 

(Bench at Jaipur) 

Sikkim 

1975 

Sikkim 

Gangtok 


The Constitution ensures the independence 
of the High Court judges in the same manner it 
does for the judges of the Supreme Court. The 
removal of High Court judges has the same pro- 
cedure as in the case of a Supreme Court judge. 
Their salaries are not volable and are charged on 
the consolidated fund of the State. Their salaries 
etc. are not to be varied to their disadvantage 
after their appointment. It is also laid down that 
after retirement, a High Court judge shall not plead 
or act in a court or before any Court and a High 
Court other than the High Court m which he has 
hefd the office. 

Pov/crs ; (a) The High Court is the highest 
court of appeal in the state in both dvil and criminal 
matters, (b) It exerdses supervision over the 
working of courts and tribunals within its jurisdiction 


and ensures that the lower court discharge thr 
duties properly, (c) It can wilhdrav/ a case pendii 
before a subordinate court and nnay itself dispo: 
of the case or determine the question of la 
involved in the case or can recommend to tl 
Supreme Court for the latter’s appellate jurisdictio 
(d) The High Court issues write for the enforceme 
of Fundamental Rights under Art. 226. 

Indian federalism and 
centre-state relations 

The Constitution makers devised a fede: 
set up for India and inserted in the Constitutii 
the main features of federalism v/hich are (a) 
clear division of powers betvreen the centre a 
the federal units and (b) the existence of an inc 
pendent and supreme judiciary to interpret t 
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Coristitution and to settle disputes betv/een the 
Centre and the States. 

However, inspite of the presence of the es- 
sential federal features, the Indian Constitution is 
said to be bent in the favour of the centre and it 
present a system v/hich is federal in appearance 
and unitary in character. It will be relevant to have 
a look at the Union-State relations and other pro- 
visions of the Constitution to affirm this. 

Legislative relations betv/een Centre and 
Slates ; There are 97 important subjects like for- 
eign relations defence currency, foreign trade etc, 
on v/hich only the parliament can make lav/s. In 
the State list Inhere are 66 subjects, mainly of local 
importance like police, local self government, jail, 
health irrigation etc. on which the state legislature 
can make la-ws. The third one is the concurrent 
list which includes 47 subjects like population con- 
trol and family welfare, penal system, social secu- 
rity, ne'wspaper etc. Both the centre and the states 
can make laws on the subjects from the concur- 
rent list, but the states should make sure that the 
le/t’s made by them regarding these are in confor- 
mity v/ith the central lav/s. The Indian Constitution 
gives the residuary powers, v/hich are not men- 
tioned in any of the 3 lists mentioned above, to 
the centre. 

Administrative Relations : The centre 
mainly depends on the state administrative 
machinery to implement the decision and policies 
it formulates. Secondly, the centre holds its control 
over the state administration through appointment 
misde by it under all-India services. Similarly, there 
is a single integrated judicial system in India in 
which the judges of both the Supreme Court and 
High Courts are appointed and removed by the 
President of India. To ensure better coordination 
behveen the centre and the states, the President 
may appoint advisory Inter-State Councils. 
Moreover, the centre and the states may delegate 
to each other, their administrative powers 
=nd functions to ensure cooperation and 
emderstanding. 


Financial Relations : Under An. 280 of the 
Constitution, the President shall appoim a Finance 
Commission every 5 years to determine the 
distribution of taxes behveen the centre and the 
slates The faxes which are distributed between 
the centre and the states are (a) those wholly 
under centre-like customs and corporation tax. 
surcharge on income corporation tax, surcharge 
on income fax (b) taxes wholly under states like 
revenue, stamp, duty, taxes on cattles, boats, 
vehicles etc. (c) taxes levied by centre but collected 
and appropriated by states like stamp duties on 
exchange bills, (d) taxes which are levied and 
collected by the centre but grven to the states 
like terminal taxes, faxes related to advertisements 
in nev/spapers etc. (e) taxes which are levied and 
collected by the centre but are distributed betv/een 
the centre and the states like taxes on income 
other than agricultural income 

Apart from these, Grants-in-Aids are given 
by the centre to the states form time to time under 
Art. 275 of the Constitution. 

However, v/ith the beginning of planned de- 
velopment and the increasing role of the Planning 
Commission in the planning process non-statu- 
fory financial transfers from the centre to the states 
have been on the nse. 

The centre has authonty to raise resources 
like issuing treasury states do not possess Fi- 
nally with the declaration of financial emergency 
by the President under Art. 350 the statutory fi- 
nancial transfers to the states may be curtailed 
and financial instructions also may be sent to the 
states. 

Other provisions of the Constitution for 
making the centre strong : Under the Art 3 of 
the Constitution, the Parliament, through a simple 
process of amendment can alter the boundaries 
of the state and can create a nev/ state also 

With the declaration of National Emergency 
under Art 352 and President s rule m the states 
under Art 356 the Central Legislature has the 
power to make laws on the State subjects 
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The Rajya Sabha under Art. 249 may en- 
able Ihe Parliament to make lavrs on a subject 
from the State list. The Rajya Sabha under Art. 
312 can also recommend for creating more all- 
India services. 

Under Art. 256 and Art. 257 administrative 
directives arc given by the centre to the states 
from time to time v/hich are obligatory for them in 
case of failure of the constitutional machinery In 
the states. 

The Governor, who rs appointed by Presi- 
dent to determine whether the governance of the 
state runs under the frame-work of the Constitu- 
tion and to recommend President's rule if he ftnds 
that there is a breakdown of the constitutional 
machinery in the state. 

The Indian Constitution doesn't give equal 
representation to the states in the second cham- 
ber as it is in other federal systems of the world. 
There is also single Constitution for both centre 
and states and singie citizenship under the Con- 
stitution, Moreover, compared to the federal sys- 
tem of USA. Australia etc. the amending proce- 
dure is much more simple under the Indian Con- 
stitution and the centre can increase its powers 
through amendments. 

Demand for greater autonomy and 
arkaria Commission report ; in view of the 
!St and deciding powers given by the Constitu- 
tion to the centre and m reaction to a general 
tendency oi centralisation ol authonty by the Gov- 
ernment at the centre nght from the inception of 
tho Constitution, there have been demands for 
greater autonomy by the states Their demands 
gained momentum in the early 80's with the rise 
cf n number o' regional parties at the helm of 
poMica! affairs of a substantial number of states. 
In view cf tho growing pressure for greater au- 
tonomy. in Juno 19S3. the Union Government 
rtppc'nlod a commission under the chairmanship 
of Justi-ce Sarkaria to rovicv/ the question o' cen- 
tre state telarions, 

Tfvs Sarkaria Commission tepert. published 


in early 1988, expressed itself in favour of a stro 
centre and at Ihe same time recommended a pi 
cess of dissolution of authority from the centre 
the states. The report suggest that (1) the Ch 
Ministers' consent should be taken in appoinii 
Governor and a person wilti active local politii 
background should trot be appointed as Gow 
nor. (2) State Legislative Assembly should not 
dissolved under President's rule under Art. 3 
unless it is approved by the Parliament. It favot 
the retention of Naliona! Development Council a 
suggests activation of Zonal Councils. Then i 
commission is in favour of determinationa! of ten 
of reference of finance commission in consul 
tion with the state governments. It also suggei 
setting up of similar expert bodies *at the sli 
level, (4) The commission also makes a stro 
case for selling up of Inter-state Council by t 
President under Art. 263 of the Indian Const! 
tion to inquire into and advise upon disputes whi 
may arise between slates, to investigate and d 
cuss subjects in which the Union and state ha 
common interest and to make recommendatio 
for any such subjects for the better coordinati 
of policy and action with aspect to that subject, 
pursuance of this suggestipn of the commtssk 
a notification was issued by the President in Ju 
1990 for constituling an inter-state Council c( 
sisling of the Prime Minister, six cabinet and Uni 
Teuilories as a forum for dialogue to ensure b 
tor coordination between centre and states. 

Emergency provision 

The Indian Constitution incorporates soi 
emergency provisions which gives tho govemmi 
at the centre, extraordinary powers in some s[ 
cia! circumslsnces. 

The National Emorgoncy {Art 352 

Under tho f rst catogoy of National Emergen 
the President may make the promulgalion 
emergency in a situation of war. extcri 
aggression and armed rebellion or before 1 
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Dccurrence of such siluation. Such proclamalion 
s made by him only when union cabinet ministers 
headed by the Prime Minister give to b' n writing 
for this. Every such proclamation t’ A be laid 
before both Houses of parliaments r all cease 

to operate unless it is approved by «,solution of 
both Houses within one month of its issue. If the 
Lok Sabha is dissolved at the date of issue or 
proclamation or within one month thereof, the 
proclamation may survive House until its 
reconstitution provide Rajya Sabha in the 
meantime has approved it by a resolution. A fresh 
a lease of after every six months is necessary for 
the continuation of such emergency. Special 
majority. Special majority in both the Houses 
separately is needed for this. 

Such a proclamation enables the centre to 
exercise the executive and legislative powers of 
the State. Though the state legislature and gov- 
ernment are not suspended the governance of 
the state comes under the direct control of the 
centre. The Parliament's temi during'such emer- 
gency can be extended up to six years by not 
extendirg in any case beyond period of six months 
after the proclamation has ceased to operate. The 
Fundamental Rights under Art.19 are automad- 
caily suspended with such a proclamation. The 
President may issue a further order to suspend 
other Fundamental Rights except those under Art. 
20 and 21. 

The State Emergency or President’s Rule 
under Art 356 ; Emergency in a state is pro- 
daitned if the President is satisfied that the state 
machinery is not operating in confirmity to the Con- 
stitutional provisions. 

As a result of such proclamation, the Presi- 
dant may assume all the state executive powers 
except High Court. The legislative authority of state 
may be extended to Union legislatures when the 
Lok Sabha is not in session. The President may 
authorise expenditure from the ’consolidated fund 
the Slate pending the sanction of such expen- 
dfure from parliament. The President has also 
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the power to promulgate ordinances for the . 
ministration of state when Parliament is not 
session. 

Such an emergency is declared ordina 
for two months. If the proclamation was made 
the time of dissolution of the Lok Sabha or 
Lok Sabha is dissolved during the period of t 
months from the issue of such proclamation 
would cease lo operate on expiry of 30th day fn 
the date on which the Lok Sabha first met. 7 
tv/o months duration of such proclamation can 
extended by resolution passed by both Hour 
for a period of six months at a time subject tr 
maximum duration of 3 years. If the duration 
sought beyond one year, tv/o condtions are m 
essary (a) emergency should have been declai 
in .any other part of the country and (b) the Eli 
tion Commission should certify that the condilic 
to hold elections are not there in the state. 

Financial emergency (Art. 360) 

Such a proclamation is made by the Prr 
dent if he is salisfied that financial stability s 
credit of India or any part thereof is endangen 
Under such proclamation, the executive autho 
of the centre will extend to observe such canc 
of financial propriety as may be specified in 
directions. State Money and Financial Bills m 
be reserved for President's consideration uni 
such proclamation. The reduction in salaries of 
or any class of people serving in Union or sta 
including the judges of Supreme Court and H 
Courts is possible under such proclamation. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

The Indian Constitution accords special s 
tus to the stale of Jammu and Kashmir. Articli 
of the Constitution refers Jammu and Kashmir 
the part of the territory of India. Under Art, 3 
the powers of the Parliament to make laws for 
state shall be limited to those matters in the Un 
list and the Concurrent list which in concurrer 
with the government of the state are declared 
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thG President to correspond to matters specified 
in the Instrument of Accession (defence, external 
affairs, communications) and such other matters 
in the said’lists with the concurrence of the state 
the President may by order specify. 

The residuary power in respect of Jammu 
and Kashmir rest with the state government and 
not the Union government. Certain special rights 
have been granted to the permanent resident of 
the state of J and K in relation to acquisition of 
property, employment, residence etc. The centre 
cannot alter the name or boundaries of the state 
nor It can conclude any internationat agreement 
affecting the state without the consent of the state 
legislature 

There have been changes in the special 
status of the state of J and K since the inauguration 
of the Constitution. In 19&4. Art. 356 was extended 
to the states and the President was authorised to 
take over the administration of the state in his 
hands in the eventuality of breakdown of 
constitutional machinery. In 1965, the head of the 
state of J and K was redesignated Governor 
(instead of Sadar-i-Riyasat) and the head of the 
government of the state was designated Chief 
(Jimster from what vras called Pnme Minister of 
the state 

' A separate Constitution vras created for the 
state of J and K by a Constituent Assembly ap- 
pointed by the state and came into force from 
January 26. 1957 

The Constitution vests the executive pow- 
ers of the slate with the Governor, appointed by 
the President The Governor holds a constitutional 
position and acts on the advice of the council of 
ministers headed by the Chief Minister 

The Constitution of the state provides a 
bicameral legislature consisting of Legislative 
Assembly and Legislative Council. The Assembly 
is a popular House consisting of 100 members 
elected by the people on the basis of universal 
adull franchise. The council consists of 
36 members out of which eleven are elected by 


the assembly from among the people of Kashm 
and from among the people of Jammu. Si 
members are elected by municipal council; 
educational institutions etc, ana the rest ar 
nominated by the Governor. The Governor is als 
part of the state legislature. The Constitution c 
the state declares Urdu to be the official languag 
of the state but permits the use of English fc 
official purposes unless the state legislator 
provides otherwise. 

Key functionaries 

Comptroller and Auditor General o 
India 

The Comptroller and Auditor General of m 
dia is the guardian of Public finances of Ihe Unio 
Government. His office is created by the Constitu 
lion He is appointed by the Constitution He i 
appointed by Ihe President and holds office for ; 
term of six years or till he attains the age of 6: 
years. The provisions regarding his relinquishmi 
office and removal ate the same as in the case c 
Supreme Court judges. The Independence of Ihi 
Compiroller and Auditor General is ensured in Ih 
same manner as in the case of Supreme Coui 
judges. 

The Comptroller and Auditor Genera! en 
sures that the appropriations made by parliamer 
are done vrith proper sanction and expenditure r 
incurred with due wisdom, faithfulness am 
economy. He submits in respect of Union account 
and lo the Governor in respect of the accounts c 
the state. His report is then placed before th* 
Public Accounts Committee. 

Attorney General 

The Attorney Genera! is Ihe first law office 
of the Government of India. He is appointed 0 
the President and holds office during in 
Presidenfs pleasure. He must have the sam^ 
qualification as required to be a judge of the Su 
preme Court He gels such saianes remuneia 
lions as the President may determine. 
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The Attorney General gives advice on legal 
liters and performs such other duties of legal 
jracter which are assigned to him by the Presi- 
nt. He is not a member of the cabinet but has 
i right to speak in the cabinet, in the Houses of 
riiament or in any committee thereof but no right 
vote, in performance of his official duties, he 
all have a right of audience in* all courts in the 
rilory of India. 

lection Commission 

in order to supervise the entire procedure 
id machinery for election and the appoint 
action tribunals and for some other ancillary 
alte.^s, the Constitution provides for an Election 
Dmmission as an independent body under Art. 
!4. 

The Election Commission consists of the 
hief Election Commissioner and as. many elec- 
in commissioners as the President may from 
ne to lime fix. 

The main functions of the Election Commis- 
oner are (i) preparing electoral rolls and revising 
em after every census and before every general 
eclion to Union and state legislatures, (ii) to su- 
ervise the machinery of elections throughout the 
ountry. (iii) to notify dates and schedules of elec- 
ons so that nomination papers are filled and 
caitinised before the election, (iv) to settle dis- 
yle regarding electoral arrangements and giving 
econdling polls in the event of mass scale rig- 
img or other irregularities (v) to advise the Presi- 
ic-ct or the Governor regarding the disqualifica- 
'On o! a legislator, (vi) to suggest the President to 
appoint regional commissioners and other staff 
Ipr assisting the Election Commission on the eve 

a general election to the Lok Sabha or to the 
state legislature. 

The Community Development 
Programme 

Vrith a view to develop a spirit of self reli- 
“ ‘se among the small people and to cultivate a 


spirit of initiative in the village community through 
peoples participation in the process of planned 
development, the Community Development 
Programme was launched on October 2. 1952. 
The Programme v/as evolved as programme of 
aided self help to be planned and implemented by 
villagers themselves v/ith the government provid- 
ing necessary technical guidance and finanaal 
assistance. 

The main objective of the Community De- 
velopment Pan v/as to make proper use of the 
vast unexploited resources in the countryside and 
(0 make proper use of the unutilised energy in the 
villages, it also aimed at encouraging greater 
employment and production through giving em- 
phasis on scientific methods of agriculture and 
development of cottage and small scale indus- 
tries. It also hoped to inculcate a spirit of self help 
among rural people, by organising developmental 
work through representative institutions like 
panchayats, cooperative societies etc It v/as also 
to provide greater amenities to villagers through 
voluntary contribution of labour 

The Community Development Programme 
was designed to improve agriculture through bet- 
ter irrigation facilities, provision of improved seeds 
and fertiliser and adoption of scientific techniques 
of cultivation etc. Its programmes also included 
belter transport and communication and linking of 
every village with main road and promotion of pri- 
mary, secondary and as well as adult education 
Promotion of health and sanitation, development 
of cottage and small scale industries, better hous- 
ing facilities and special measures for the welfare 
of women and children were also included 

To implement this programme an elaborate 
organisation has been provided, at the top of which 
is central committee headed by the Prime Minister 
The members of the Planning Commission, the 
minister for food and agriculture and the minister 
for community development are also associated 
with this. There are also offidals at the Block and 
Village levels responsible for the implementation 
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of Community Development Programme. This 
programme is carried out in units of blocks. A 
block roughly consists of about 100 villages, 
covering an area-of 150 to 200 square miles and 
a population of 60,000 and 70,000. 

The results of this programme however, 
have not been encouraging as it was thought in 
the beginning that people lacked enthusiasm to 
participate in developmental programmes. Mix- 
ing up of the local politics and a general back- 
wardness and lack of consciousness are respon- 
sible for slov/ progress in various directions. How- 
ever, it can't be denied that the Community De- 
velopment Programme has created a desire 
among the people to improve their standards of 
living and has greatly contributed to improvements 
in agriculture and community works. 

Panchayati Raj : Panchayati Ra] institutions 
are based on the idea of democratic decentra- 
lisation which envisages people's participation in 
the governance at the local levels. 

The Balwant Raj Mehta Committee, 1956. 
which was constituted to enquire into and give 
recommendations regarding the Panchayati Raj 
institutions, proposed a three tier system, consist- 
ing of (a) village panchayats at village level formed 
by the inclusion of Gram Sabha, Gram Panchayat 
and Nayaya Panchayat (b) Panchayat Samities 
at block levels to monitor the developmental work 
carried forward by the government and (c) Zila 
Parishad at dislnct level consisting of representa- 
tives of Panchayat Samities. MPs and legislator 
of the district with the functions of coordinating 
between the Panchayat Samities and giving sug- 
gestions to the state regarding developmental ac- 
tivities in the district. 

Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh were the first 
t.TO stales to implement the recommendations of 
the committee fully. It was adopted by other states 
in different forms. 

However, in 1930s a number of factors like 
severe strain on resources due to war with China, 
shortage of foodgrains and over emphasis on 
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agricultural production with the role of new 
technology ignoring other aspects of Panchayati 
Raj system and a growing tendency of 
centralisation led to the waning of the Panchayati 
Raj system in the country. 

In 1977, another committee to enquire into 
the role of Panchayati Raj institutions under the 
chairmanship of Ashok Mehta was constituted. 
This committee proposed a two tier structure, at 
the base of which would be mandal panchayat 
consisting of a number of villages and at the apex, 
ttie Zila Parishad. There would be reservation of 
seats for SCs, STs and women. The committee 
recommended that the Panchayati Raj institutions 
should have taxing pov/ers and there should be 
no interference in this functioning by the state 
government 

In 1989, the Congress Government 
proposed through an amendment of Constitution 
holding Panchayati Raj elections under the 
supervision of Election Commission, appointment 
of the Finance Commission by the centre 
to regulate taxes and grants-in-aids and 
introduction of audit of Panchayati Raj institutions 
accounts by the comptroller and Auditor General 
who was to submit his report to the Governor. 
These proposals were seen by many observers 
as an attempt to establish centres control in 
Panchayati Raj affairs, encouraging a process of 
centralisation. The Amendment Bill could not be 
passed due to the lack of required majority in the 
Rajya Sabha. 

There are a number of limitations in the 
successful working of Panchayati Raj in India. 
Firstly it is difficult to implement the system in one 
uniform way in a vast country like . India, 
characterised by great diversities. The Panchayati 
Raj institutions suffer from the lack of resources. 
Moreover, politicisation of local administration and 
entrance of vested interests make it difficult for 
the Panchayati Raj institutions to function. Finally, 
illiteracy. back\'/ardness and lack of consciousness 
among people also come into the way , of the 
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successful v;orking of the Panchayati Raj system 
in India. 

Some Commissions and 
Councils 

The Planning Commission 

The Planning Commission is sometimes 
he!d responsible for giving the maximum strength 
to the forces of centralisation in the country even 
while continuing to remain an extra-constitutional 
. body. The Planning Commission, as such is not 
mentioned in the Constitution. 'Economic and so- 
dal planning’ is a concurrent legislative power 
(Entry 20, List III). Taking advantage of this Union 
pcr.ver, the extra-constitutional and non-statutory 
body v/as set up by a resolution (1950) of the 
Union Cabinet by Prime Minister Nehru, with him- 
self as its first Chairman, to formulate an inte- 
grated Five Year Plan for economic and social 
development and to act as an advisory body to 
the Union Government, in this behalf. Set up with 
this definite object, the Commission’s activities 
have gradually been extended over the entire 
sphere of the administration excluding only de- 
fence and foreign affairs, so much so, that a critic 
has described it as 'the economic Cabinet of the 
country as a whole". Constituted by the Prime 
Minister and encroaching upon the functions of 
constitutional bodies such as the Finance Com- 
mission and, yet, not being accountable to Parlia- 
ment, according to critics, the Planning Commis- 
sion is one of the agencies of encroachment upon 
the autonomy of the States under the federal sys- 
tem. The extent of the influence of this Commis- 
sion should, however, be precisely examined be- 
fore arriving at any conclusion. The function of 
the Commission is to prepare a plan for the "most 
effective and balanced utilisation of the country's 
resources", which vrould initiate a process of de- 
velopmenL v/hich will raise living standard and 
open out to the people nev/ opportunities for a 
rrcher and more varied life. It is obvious that the 
teiness of the Commission is only to prepare 


the plans: the implementation of the plans rests 
v/ith the States because the development relate 
to mostly State subjects. There is no doubt that at 
the Union level, the Planning Commission has 
great v/eight, having the Prime Minister himself 
as its Chairman. But so far as the States are 
concerned, the role of the Commission is only 
advisory. Whether influence if exerts is only indi- 
rect, in so far as the States strive with each other 
in having their requirements included in the na- 
Uonal plan. After that is done, the Planning Com- 
mission can have no direct means to securing the 
implementation of the plan. If, at that stage, the 
States are obliged to follov/ the uniform policy laid 
dov/n by the Planning commission, that is because 
the states cannot do without obtaining financial 
assistance from the Union, But there is justifica- 
tion behind the criticism that there is overlapping 
of work and responsibility owing to the setting up 
of two high-powered bodies, viz,, the Finance 
Commission and the Planning Commission; the 
Administration Reforms Commission has com- 
mented upon it. 

National Development Council 

The working of the Planning Commission, 
again, has led to the setting up of another extra- 
constitutional and legal body namely, the National 
Development Council which was formed in 1952 
as an adjunct of the Planning Commission, to as- 
sociate the States in the formulation of the Plans, 
Constituted of the Union Prime Minister and the 
Chief Ministers of States, (since 1967 all the Union 
Cabinet Ministers and Administrators of Union 
Territories also) the functions of the Council are 
"to strengthen and mobilize the efforts and re- 
sources of the nation of support of the plans: to 
promote common economic policies in all vital 
spheres and to ensure the balanced and rapid 
development of all parts of the count// and in 
particular, (a) to rewev/ the v/orking of the ffa- 
tional Plan from time to time, (fa) to recommend 
measures for the schisvsmsnt of the afms and 
targets set out in the Ne5ona! Fian 
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II Is Inlercsiing lo nolo that thcro is no body 
analogous lo the Planning Commission at tho slato 
level Ihough generally there are Planning Devel- 
opments and sometimes Devetopment Commis- 
sion in the states. Wl Planning is at the Union 
level and it is tho responsibility of the states to 
implement tho plans There Is no doubt that tho 
stales have gained immensely, not only in the 
matter of economic development but also in so- 
cial activities like education, literature, art and 
sports, but their constitutional autonomy has cer- 
tainly been affected duo to their financial depen- 
dence on the Union. 

Union-Zonal Councils 

Zonal Councils have been ostablishod by 
tho State Reorganization Act 1956. They are ad- 
visory bodies to advise on matters of common 
interest lo each of the five zones Into whicli tho 
territory ol India has been divided such as North- 
ern Southern, Eastern, Western and Control It 
should bo remembered that those Zonal Councils 
do not ov/o their origin to tho Constitution but to 
an Act of Poiliamoni They have been introduced 
by ttio Slates Reorganization Act, as a port of the 
fe^schemo of reorganization of tho State with a viov; 
securing co-operation and co-ordinalionnl bc- 
eon the States, ttic Union Tctiitoncs and tho 
nion, particularly in respect of economic and 
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social development. The presence of the Union 
Ministers, nominated by tho Union Government, 
in each'of these councils (and the Chief Minister 
of the States concerned) also further co-ordina- 
tion and national integration through an ottra-con- 
stitutional advisory organization, without undermin- 
ing the autonomy of the Slates. Each Zonal Coun- 
cil consist of the Chief Minister and two other Min- 
isters of each of the Slato in the Zone and the 
Administrator m the case of the Union Territory. 
There is also provision for holding joint meetings 
of two or more zonal Councils. Tho Union Home 
Minister has been nominated lo bo the common 
chairman of all tho zonal Councils, 

Tho Zonal Council discuss matters of com- 
mon concern to the slates and Union Territories 
comprised in each Zone, such as, economic and 
social planning, border dispulcs, intcr-stalo trans- 
port, matters arising out of tho reorganization of 
Stales and the like, and give advico lo tho Gov- 
ernment of the Slato concerned as well as the 
Govornmonl of India. 

Nov/ the whole of India ts divided under 6 
Zones and Ihc stales covered under each zone 
are as follows ; 

Eastern Zone : Bihar, Orissa, West Ben- 
gal, Sikkim 

Western Zone : Gujarat, Maharashtra, Goa, 
Daman, Diu and Ondra and Nagar Havolt. 

Northern Zone : Punjab, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, J & K, Rajasthan, Chandigarh 
and Delhi 

Southern Zone : Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, 
Karnalaka, Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry. 

Contra! Zone : U.P. and M.P 

North Eastern Zone : Assam, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, Manipur, Tripura, Mizoram. Arunacha! 
Pradesh 

Rivor Board 

Tho River Boards Act, 1956, provides for 
the establishment ol a Rivor Board for the pur- 
pose ol advising tho Governments interested in 
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relation to the regulation or developments of an 
inter-Slate river or river valley. 

Water disputes tribunal 

The Water Disputes Act, 1956. provides for 
(he reference of an inter-state for the dispute for 
arbitration by a Water Disputes Tribunal,. whose 
award would be final according to Art, 262 (2A). 

National Security Council 

On August 24, 1990, the Prime Minister Mr. 
V.P. Singh announced the formation of National 
Security Council to take comprehensive and co- 
ordinated view of all matters relating to the 
country’s security. 

The National Security Council will be headed 
by the Prirrie Minister and v/ill include the minis- 
ters of Defence, Finance, Home Affairs, External 
Affairs, Other Union Ministers and Chief Ministers 
would be associated with as and when neces- 
sary. 

The council would invite experts and 
specialists to attend its meetings. The need for a 
council is necessary due to the changing external 
geostrategic environment and the internal situation 
in the country. 

Following are the subjects to be considered 
by the council : 

External threats scenario strategic defence 
policies. 

Other security threats, especially those in- 
volving energy, space and high technology. 

Internal security covering insurgency, 
counter-terrorism and counter intelligence. 

Patterns of alienation likely to emerge within 
the country, especially those with a social, com- 
munal or regional dimension. 

Security implications of evolving trends in 
the world economy on India’s economic and for- 
eign policies. 

External economic threats in areas such as 
energy, commerce, food and finance. 

But not so much initiative has been taken 
on this matter till now! 


National and regional partie: 

A new part has been addeo to 
Representation of the people (Amendment) . 
1988 (Part-1 VA) on registration of political pari 
It provides for registration with the Commiss 
of associations and bodies of individual citizen 
India as political parties for purposes of this , 
Every application for registration is requirec 
classify : (a) If the association of body it 
existence at commencement of the Representa 
of the People (Amendment) Act 1988, if shr 
apply ' wilhin sixty days following s; 
commencement, and (b) if the association or b 
IS formed after such commencement, it shi 
apply wilhin thirty days following its formation. ‘ 
provision came into force from 15th June 198 
recognised political party has been classified ei 
as a national party or as a state party under 
Election Symbols (Reservation and Allotm 
Order. 1968. 

Electoral reforms 

The Constitution (Sixty-first Amendment) 
1988 amends Article 326 by substituting the v 
'eighteen years' for ’tv/enty one years’. This c< 
into force on 28"’ March 1989. Consequent to i 
amendments were also made in the Represe 
fion of the people Act, 1950 and the Represe 
tion of the peojile Act. 1951. 

The Representation of the People Act, 1 
v/as amended to facilitate use of electronic vc 
machines in elections. 

Section 58A has been inserted in 
Representation of the People Act, 1951 by A 
of 1989 providing for adjournment of pol 
countermanding of elections because of br 
capturing. Booth capturing has been definei 
section 135A of the Representation of the Pei 
Act, 1951. Booth capturin'g includes among o 
things : (a) seizure of a polling station or a pi 
fixed for poll by any person or persons ma' 
polling authorities surrender ballot papers or vc 
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machines and doing of any other act which affects 
orderly conduct of elections : (b) taking possession 
of polling station or a place fixed for poll by any 
person or persons and allowing only his or 
franchise and preventing others from voting ; (c) 
threatening any elector and preventing him from 
going to poling station or a place fixed for poll to 
cast his vote; (d) seizure of a place for counting 
authorities surrender ballot papers or voting 
machines and doing of anything which affects 
orderly counting of votes, and (e) doing by any 
person in the service of government, of all or any 
of aforesaid activities or aiding or conniving at 
any such activity in furtherance of election 
prospects of a candidate. 

If because of booth capturing result of poll/ 
result of counting cannot be ascertained v/ilh the 
Election Commission on such report may either 
declare the poll at the particular polling station as 
void and appoint a date for fresh poll or counter- 
mand election in that constituency. 

Section 135A provides penally for booth 
capturing v/hich shall be imprisonment for a term 
of not less than six months v/hich can extend to 
two years along v/ith fine Where such offence is 
'itommitted by a person in the service of Govem- 
' nl, he shall be punishable with imprisonment 
r a term of not less than one year which may 
extend to three years along with fine. 

.The Representation of the peoples act 1951 
(second Amendment Ordinance was promulgated 
by the President on January 4. The ordinance 
which amends the representation of the peoples 
Act. 1951, has been issued with the objective of 
preventing the countermanding of Lok Sabha and 
Assembly elections in the would now be counter- 
manded only in the case of death of candidate 
belonging to a recognised political party The or- 
dinance would be applicable throughout the coun- 
try although it has been issued keeping in view 
the special circumstances in Punjab. 

Again on January 19 the president promul- 
gated an ordinance which reduces the campaign 


period for the Lok Sabha and assembly elecBon 
from a minimum of 20 days to 14 days. It wa 
issued mainly to facilitate smooth conduct of poll 
in Punjab. It however slates that Ihe amendmer 
to sec. 30 of the Representation of Ihe people 
Act of 1951 will apply to the entire country. 

Anti-Defection Law 

A major step towards promoting a health 
parliamentary system of government by checkin 
the menace of defections (Aya Rams and Gay 
Rams), that is, legislators crossing the floor, quii 
ting the party on v/hose ticket they v/ere electei 
and jumping on the band-wagon of the party i 
power or about to be installed in the coveted se: 
of pov/er, was taken in January, 1985, in Ihe shap 
of the Constitution (52nd Amendment) Bill, widel 
known as the Anti-defection law. The all-foo-fa 
miliar phenomenon of elected legislators switch 
ing loyalty from one party to another had indee 
become a great menace to Ihe democratic set-u 
in Ihe country. 

The tiny Stale of Haryana has the dubiou 
distinction of being a pioneer in this arena.- Th 
traffic to and from started in that Stale as early i, 
1957. 

The most recent cases of defections wer 
reported from Meghalaya. Nagaland, Goa, Gujarr 
and M.P. In the eastern states, politically mot 
valed defections have transformed the ministerir 
scene, brought about Ihe downfall of some Chie 
Ministers and facilitated the formation of new cabi 
nets containing legislators who have sv/itched thei 
loyalty for the sake of office. Mr. Chandra Shekar' 
short-lived Ministry was described as a govern 
ment of defectors. 

Fifty-Second Constitutional Amendment Ac 
1935 envisages curbing of political defection. / 
member of parliament or stale legislature belong 
ing to any political parly shall be disctualified fc 
being a member of that house ; (a) if he ha 
voluntarily given up his membership of such po 
Iitical party, or (b) if he votes or abstains fron 
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voting in such house contrary to any direction 
issued by the political party, and such voting or 
abstains has not been condoned by such political 
party within 15 days form, the date of such voting 
or abstention. In the case of an independent mem- 
ser. ah elected member shall be disquafified if he 
oins any political party after such election. In the 
rase of nominated member, he shall be disquali- 
led for being a member of the house if he joins 
3ny political party the date on which he takes his 
;eat. This lav/ shall not apply (a) in the case of a 
split in v/hich at least 1/3 involved ; the term ‘leg- 
slature party' has been defined to mean a group 
xnsisting of all the members belonging to that 
political party in accordance with the said provi- 
sion : (b) to a situation of 'merger' when atieast 71 
3 members of a legislature party merge them- 
selves with another political party; (c) to a person 
who resigns membership of his party after being 
elected as the presiding officer of the House and 
he rejoins the party after laying down that office. It 
is required that on getting the office of the presid- 
ing officer of the House he lives like a non- 
partyman, it is also required that after laying down 
that office he must remain either like a non- 
partyman or rejoin the party on whose ticket he 
was elected. 

Any matter relating to the disqualification of 
a member of the Union of State legislature shall 
be decided by the presiding officer of the House, 
if he himself is involved, then it shall be deeded 
by his immediate successor. The lodgement of 
the presiding officer shall be final and no court 
shall have the porwer to question it. The presiding 
officers of Union and State Legislatures may make 
rules for the maintenance for registers and other 
records as to the political parties. 

Recently Supreme Court in a significant rul- 
ing in the anli-Oefection law judgement held that 
a member of parliament or the state legislature 
can be disqualified for defying a whip only on two 
counts that is voting on a motion of confidence or 
no-confidence and when the matter relates to the 


programme and policies of politca! paly. 

On the question of disqua'ifi-ixtion of mem- 
bers after being duty elected, such disputes should 
be adjudicated by an indepervdent authority namely 
President or Governor in accordance to the op'n- 
ion of the Election Commission. As the speaker is 
dependent on the will of the majority he is net 
freed from suspicion of bias. 

The court held that any direction required to 
be v/orded harmoniously v/ilh other provisions of 
the anti-defecti'on la-v/ which define and limits the 
objects of meanings. The voting by a member 
against the direction of the political part/ would 
amount to disapproval of the programme on the 
basis of which he v/ent before the e'ectorate and 
got himself elected and such vofing or abstnence 
v/ould lead to breach of tmsi reposed on hi.m by 
etedion. 

The disqualification imposed by paragraph 
2 (I) (b) of the 10th schedule of Constitution must 
be so worded as not to unduty impinge on the 
freedom of speech of a member and this would 
be possible it 2(1) (b) is confined in its scope by 
keeping in vimv the object namely to curb the evil 
or mischief of political defections motivated by the 
lure of office or other similar consideration 

On the issue of split, the meaning to be 
given must be decided in a appropriate case 

Amendment of the Constitution 

The framers of the Indian Constitution 
included the provTsions for the Amendment of the 
Constitution to make it fiexib'e in the Ight c' soaa' 
economic and political transformations. 
Amendability of the Constitution ensu.'cs its 
dynamism to the changirw needs of time Ed the 
stress of the Constitution makers was to adsot 
such a process of amendment wh'Ch on me ere 
hand serves the demand of the situarion arid is c' 
Ihe same fime rigid enough to stand for the k . ts 
of the units under the feiera’ setup 

There are three methods m the 

constitution for amend .ng it m wh en any tAO re 
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formally mentioned in the Art. 368. . 

The first type of amendment is a simple al- 
ternation of the Constitution which involves a reso- 
tutioh'fpr .Bmendmerrt introduced in either House 
and passed by.both Houses with a simple major- 
ity arid .finally given assent to by (he President. 
The process of amendment is applicable to the 
Coristitution as citizenship, abolishing or creating 
second chambers in the states, provisions relat- 
ing to SCs and STs etc. 

the second category of Amendment men- 
tioned in Art. 368 pertains to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Constitution, besides passage of the 
Amendment Bitt in both the Houses. With a spe- 
ciat majority, it should be approved by at least 
half of the legislative Assemblies of the states of 
India. Some important matters under it are issues 
relating to the election of the president and the 
vice president, executive powers of the Union and 
the states subjects relating to and the states sub- 
jects relating to the division of legislative powers 
between centre and states, matters relating to 
supreme court and high courts, representation of 
states in parliament, amendment in the Art, 368 
itself. 

The provisions relating to the amendment 
of the constitution have been a matter of contro- 
versy and debate as early as our constitution came 
into operation. In the Golaknath vs State of Punjab 
case in 1967, the Supreme Court held that the 
parliament could not amend the fundamental 
Rights under part III of the constitution. Again in 
the Keshvanand Bharti case 1973, the Supreme 
Court negated any possibility of amendment in 
the basic structure of the Constitution. 

Under the 42nd Amendment of the constitu- 
tion in 1976, the scope of the amending power of 
(he parliament under Art. 368 was extended to 
many parts of the Constitution. Secondly, the con- 
stitutional amendments were placed beyond the 
purview of supreme courts power of judicial Re- 
view. However, in the Minerva Mills case 1980, 
(he Supreme Court tried to nullify the provisions 
__ 


of the 42nd Amendment ;and held that ter 
not be any amendment in the basic struct! 
the Constitution. 

Official languages 

In India, Hindifs the official langusasd 
Union. Internationat form of Indian numse^* 
be used for official purpose. The Constittis 
authorised continued use of English upti 
January 1965, after which Parfiamenlccdil 
ther consider Ibe issue. The Official Larjs: 
Act, 1963 provided for continued use of Ens'ijt 
addition to Hindi for official purpose •anrlte‘;i 
tion of business in Pariiament. EngristiwasCl 
used for purposes of communicafotibetsEisi 
union and a stale which has not a(Jop!eriH<i!5i 
official language. It does nol, hmm, 
such a state from using Hindi fQr(»r«»!i 
with the Union or with a state wticti Iik aJcfSi 
Hindi as such. The Act also lays tori teWl 
Hindi and .English shall compulsoiit/t«'i52^*' 
certain specified purposes, such as resd’Jtbr. 
general orders, rules, nolificaf®w,pi£ss(»fflffl 
niques, administrative reports, teces, penril 
contracts, agreements, etc. 

Language of the states 

Schedule Vlll enlists 18 
Constitution. Assamese. Bengli, 

Marathi, Gujarati, Punjabi, SansfaX^^ 
Teiugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, 
Manipuri, Konkani and Sindhi. Sindhiwsrv- 
by the Twenty-first Constitutional Amenfe 
1967. 

Schedules of the Constitution 

First Schedule: The States and the ^ 
Territories that comprise the Union o n . 
listed in the first schedule. 

■ States; 1. Andhra Pradesh; 2. 

Bihar, 4. Gujarat: 5. Kerala; 6; Madhya^ 

7. Tamil Nadu; 8. Maharashtra; 9- 
Orissa; 11. Punjab; 12. Rajast han, 

RfiokfUi! 
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Pradesh; 14. West Bengal; 15. Jammu and Kash- 
mir; 16. Nagaland; 17, Haryana; 18. Himachal 
Pradesh; 19. Manipur, 20. Tripura; 21. Meghalaya; 
22. Sikkim, 23. Mizoram; 24. Arunachal Pradesh, 
25. Goa. 

Union Territories: 1. Delhi 2. Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands; 3. Lakshadweep; 4. Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli; 5. Daman and Diu; 6. Pondicherry, 
7. Chandigarh. 

Second Schedule; It prescribes the salary 
payable to the President, the Governor of a State, 
the Chief Justice of India, Judges of the Supreme 
Court and High Courts, the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor- General, the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
of the Lok Sabha, the Chairman and the’ Deputy 
Chairman of Rajya Sabha, the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Chairman and the 
Deputy Chairman of the Legislative Council. 

Third Schedule: It contains forms of Oaths 
and Affirmations. 

Fourth Schedule: It allocates seats for each 
State of the Indian Union in Rajya Sabha. 

Fifth Schedule: It contains provisions as to 
the administration and control of Scheduled Ar- 
eas and Scheduled Tribes. This schedule provides 
for Amendment by a simple majority of ParliamenL 

Sixth Schedule: It contains provisions as 
to the administration of Tribal Area in the States 
of Assam, Meghalaya, Tripura, Mizoram and 
Arunachal Pradesh. This schedule can a'so be 
amended by a simple majority of the ParliamenL 

Seventh Schedule: It gives the three lists 
of powers or subjects to be looked after by the 
Union (Centre) and the States. In the first place, 
the.m is the list of exctuswely federal or centra! 
subjects. It is called the Un'on List and coTiprises 
97 subjects. In the second place, there is the Kst 
of e.xd’jsr.'e pc.vers of the States. The list contains 
about 65 subjects. In the third and the last place, 
there is the Concument List comprising about 47 
subjects. 

Eighth Schedule: IS recognised languages 
are listed in this schedule. 1. Assam.ese; 


2. Bengali; 3. Gujarati; 4. Hindi; 5. Kannada; 6. 
Kashmiri; 7. Malayalam; 8. Marathi; 9. Oriya; 10. 
Punjabi; 11. Sanskrit; 12. Sindhi; 13. Tamil; 14. 
Telugu; 15. Urdu, 16. Konkani, 17. Manipuri, 18. 
Nepali. 

Ninth Schedule: This schedule was added 
by the First Amendment Act of 1951. It contains a 
list of acquisition lavrs (i.e. laws under which prop- 
erty has been acquired) which cannot be declared 
invalid on the ground of inconsistency with any of 
the Fundamental Rights. It contains Acts and or- 
ders relating to land tenures, land tax, railways, 
industries, etc. passed by the State governments 
and the Union Government which are beyond the 
jurisdiction of Civil Courts. 

Tenth Schedule: This schedule was added 
by the 52nd Amendment Act of 1985. It contains 
provisions as to disquanfication on ground of de- 
fection. 

Eleventh Schedule : It mentions functional 
areas or subjects that are necessary for imple- 
mentation of schemes for economic development 
and social justice in each Panchayat. To mention 
a fev/-agriculture, social forestry, small scale in- 
dustry, roads, rural housing, education, health and 
sanitation, poverty-al'eviation, non-conventional en- 
ergy sources, etc. 

Twelfth Schedule ; This schedule mentions 
three types of municipal committees-Nagar 
Panchayats for transitional area, f.tunicipal Coun- 
cil for smaller urban areas and Municipal Corpo- 
ration for large urban areas 

Political terms 

Adjournment F.totion ; A mobon moved by 
a mem.ber in a legslature when it is desired to 
dra’w the alter.lion of the executive to a matter of 
urgent pubfe importance or interest 

Amendment : An a'teraton m.ade m ia,v or 
constitution. 

Appropriab'on Bill : A b’t contam.-ng a'l the 
demiands for grants voted by Lck Sabha a'orrg 
wfth fte expecrd tu'es charged cn the oc-nso' dated 
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fund of India is called appropriation oil!, 

■Bicameral System : The form of legisla- 
ture vrhich has two Chambers of Houses as op- 
posed to unicameral system having only one 
House of legislature 

Buffer State ; A small state lying betv/een 
potential hosUle larger states, lessening the risk 
of gium is a buffer state beNveen France & Germany. 
Nepal is a buffer state behveen India & China. 

By-election : It is an election to a seat in 
local body or a legislature rendered vacant during 
fi’o normal life of elected body. 

Bill ; It IS a draft of legislative proposals It 
IS of tvro types- Government bill & private mem- 
bers bill 

Coalition : An alliance of political parties 
for a special purpose. A coalition or coalition gov- 
ernment is formed either to deal with a national 
crisis or when no party is able to secure an abso- 
lute maiority in the legislature 

Cold War : A stale of apparent peace be- 
tween hwo powerful countries or blocs However, 
they show malice against each other through 
press, radio, etc The term was first used by Ber- 
nard M Baruch 

Charged Affaires : An official in a diplo- 
matic mission or an embassy who acts for an 
ambassador m his absence 

Consuls : Commercial representatives 
abroad are known as consuls 

Coup detat ; A political strategy or action 
resulting m the change of government, generally 
initiated* by military personnel A sudden change 
of government brought about by force. It is differ- 
ent from a revolution which involves the participa- 
tion of the masses. 

Filibuster : Member of a legislature who 
tries to prevent the passage of a Bill by making 
long speeches, etc. Also, any such long speech 

Guillotine : A method adopted m a legisla- 
ture to cut short discussion on a Biii by fixing bme 
for taking votes. 

Habeas Corpus : A writ requiring a jailor to 


produce a pnsoner before a judge or court in per- 
son & state the reasons for his being in pnson 
Hot line : The direct telephone & teleprinter 
link set up in August, 1953 betv/een Kremlin 
(USSR) & the Washington (USA) to avoid acci- 
dental v/ar. Now, any line of speedy communica- 
tion, ready for an eme^ency is knov/n as the hot 
line. 

Iron Curtain : A term coined by Sir Win- 
ston Churchill It IS applied to such countries which 
do not give other countries any information con- 
cerning their affairs. Earlier, the term was applied ' 
to Soviet Russia & her satellites. 

Ordinance ; it is an act promulgated by 
the Head of a State in case of emergency without 
undergoing the formalities of the regular proce- 
dure of the legislature of the country. It cannot 
remain m force beyond a specified penod. 

Ordinary Bill ; All bills except money bill & 
constitutional amendment bill are ordinary bills. 

Plebiscite ; A direct vote of the qualified 
volets in regard to some important public ques- 
tion. j 

Leader of the Opposition ; A statutory rec- i 
ogniiion has been accorded to the leader of op- ; 
position in Rajya Sabha & Lok Sabha by an en- 
actment m 1977. The leaders are entitled to sala- 
nes & certain facilities to enable them to discharge 
their functions in pariiamem. The leader of the ; 
opposition party must have at least one tenth mem- ; 
bets of the total membership of the house. 

Finance Bill : it contains all the finanda! i 
proposals of the government for the following year. 
Vote on-account ; Normally vote on ! 
account is taken for two months for a sum • 
equivalent to one sixth of the estimated n 
expenditure for the estimated expenditure for the t 
entire year under demand for grants. But in the 
election year it may be for 3-4 months. As a j 

convention, it is passed by Lok Sabha v/ithwt ‘ 

any discussion. In case of Railway budget, no L 
vole on account can be passed except if ’s 
necessary, in an election year. 
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Vote of Credit & Exceptional Grants ; 
During national emergency, the house might grant 
ump-sum money without details through a vote 
)f credit. Exceptional grants are meant for special 
)urpose. 

Quorum : The minimum number of mem- 
)ers of a legislature that must be present to make 
he proceedings valid. The minimum member of 
equired members for the fulfilment of quorum is 
;qual to the one tenth of the total number of mem- 
Ders of the legislature including the speaker or 
he person acting as such. 

Referendum : A process or device which 
all important laws & constitutional amendments 
after they been passed by the legislative body, 
are referred to the vote of the electorate. The 
people may ratify & reject them. This procedure is 
mostly follov/ed in Britain 

Republic ; A state, which has a non- 
heridilary head (not King or Queen). India is a 
republic, because her head of state is president 
whose selection is non-heriditary in character. 

Veto ; Constitutional right of a person (e.g. 
President or King) or a legislative or other body, 
or a member of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. to reject or prohibit something. 

Whip ; Organising secretary of a parliamen- 
tary party, with authority over its members to main- 
tain discipline & secure attendance at parliamen- 
tary debates & voting. Whip also means an order 
given by such secretary to members of the parly 
to attend a debate & vote. 

Zero Hour ; The period follows the ques- 
tion hour & generally begins at noon (12 A.M. to 1 
P.f.t.) is zero hour. Officially it is used to raise 
vanous issues of public imjjonance without prior 
notice. 

Question Hour : The first hour of every 
sitting \n both houses i.e. 11.00 A.M. to 12.00 
A.M. There questions are asked by the members 
& ans-wers are given by the concerned ministers. 
The main types of questions are as foltov-s : 

(a) Starred Question : One for which an 


oral answer is required to be given by the minister 
on the floor of the house. Supplementary ques- 
tions may be asked. The speaker only decides 
whether the question should be answered ora''.y 
or otherv/ise. One member can ask only one 
starred question in a day. 

(b) Unstarred Question : One tor wmen 
the minister has to give a written snsv/er No 
supplementary question can be asked. A 10 day 
notice is required to ask such question. 

Speaker Protem ; When the Lok Sabha is 
summoned for the first time after the general elec- 
tions. the President appoints a member of Lok 
Sabha as the Speaker protem (normally the 
seniormost member) The protem speaker be- 
comes ineffective, when new elected members 
lake oath & elect their speaker For exampie-m 
the 10th Lok Sabha. inorajit Gupta was the protem 
speaker 

Half an hour discussion : It is ansmg out 
of the question already anssveted it can be held 
in the Lok Sabha during the last haif-an-hour on 
(Mon-Wed-Fri). In Rajya Sabha it is held gener- 
ally from 5 P.M. to 5.30 P.f.f on any day allotted 
by the chairman. A member wishing to ra'se suen 
a question should give a notice in wnting a* leas' 
three days in advance. 

Motion ; It is a proposal brought before the 
house for eliciting decision or express'ng trie op‘.n- 
lon of trie house 

Substantive Motion ; It is a setf-conta'ncd 
proposal submitted for the approval o' trie house 
For example, adjournment motion, no confide.nce 


motion etc. 

Resolution ; It is a substantwe mot-on 
The difference between motion 5 rcso’ut.on is 
one of procedure than that of content Every- 
resolution is a oarticular type of motion b-jt a'- 
mo'jons need not be substantive Fu'trio.', wriemos 
alt resolutions are subjected to rtte. a’t mol-on 
cannot be for examp'e prrvois members reso'^ 
lion. Government resolution, staliccry / 
etc. 
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No Confidence Motion : A resolution inf'o- 
duced by the opposition claiming that the house 
lost its confidence in the government. 

Privileges : They are certain rights belong- 
ing collectively to each house of the Parliament 
and also some rights which belong to the mem- 
bers individually without vrhich the independence 
of action or the dignity of the position of either 
house cannot be maintained. 

Adjourn, Prorogue & Dissolve : Adjourn 
is suspension of a session. Prorogue means the 
ending of a session at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent or the Governor. A 'dissolve' is ending the 
life of the legislature and the assemblies. 

Mandamus : It commands the person 
to whom it is addressed to perform some 
public or quasipublic legal duty which he has 
refused to perform & the performance of which 
cannot be enforced by any other adequate legal 
remendy 

Mandamus vrill not be granted against Presi- 
dent. Governor, a private individual or body 
whether incorporated or not except where the stale 
Ip in collusion with such private party. 

Prohibition : The v/ril of prohibition is a writ 
issued by the Supreme Court or a High Court to 
an inferior court forbidding the latter to continue 
proceedings, there in excess of its jurisdiction or 
to usurp a junsdiction with which it is not legally 
vested. 

Certiorari : Certiorari is issued to quash the 
order or decision issued to prohibit the tribunal 
from making the uitravires orders or decisions. It 
follov's therefore that while prohibition is available 
at an earlier stage, certiorari is available at a latter 
stage, on similar grounds. 

Quo Warranto : H is a proceeding where 
by the court enquires into the legality of the claim 
which a party assorts to a public office & to oust 
him from its enjoyment, if the claim is not well 
founded. 

Token Cut ; Cut rnoiion is a device to ini- 
tiate discussion on demands for grants moved 


generally by oppositions, ft has a symbolic vatu 

Important Amendments of 
Indian Constitution 

1. The Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 19S. 
This amendment provided for several ne 
grounds of restrictions to the right to freedo 
of speech and expression and the right to prai 
tice any profession or to carry on any trade ( 
business as contained in Article 19 of the Cor 
stifution. The amendment also inserted two ne 
Articles, 31A and 318 and the Ninth Schedu! 
to give protection from challenge to land n 
form laws. 

2. The Constitution (Second Amendment) At 
1952 : By This amendment, the scale or repri 
sentatioh for election to the Lok Sabha wr 
readjusted. 

3. The Constitution (Third Amendment) Act. 1 91 
: This amendment substituted enliy 33 of Li 
III (Concurrent List) of the Seventh Schedu 
to make it correspond to Article 369. 

4. The Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Ai 
1955 : Article 31 (2) of the Constitution wt 
amended to re-state more precisely the Slats 
power of compulsory acquisition and requis’ 
Boning of private property and distinguish it fror 
cases where the operation of regulatory or prt 
hibitory laws of the States results in 'deprivi 
tion of property’. Article 31A of a Constitute 
was also amendment to extend its scope ' 
cover categories of essentia! v/elfare legis! 
tion like abolition of zamindaris, proper pla 
ning of urban and nrral areas and for effectir 
a full control over the mineral and oil resource 
of the country, etc., Six acts were also indud; 
in the Ninth Schedule. Article 305 was air 
amended to save certain tows providing of Sta 
Monopolies. 

5 TheConslilulion(Fi5h Amendment) Act, 19S5 
This amendment made a change in Artsls 
so as to empower President to specify a & 
limit for state legislatures to convey their viev 
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on the proposed Central laws affecting areas, 
boundaries, etc., of their slates. 

). TfieConstHution (Sixth Amendment) Act, 1956: 
This amendment made some changes in Ar- 
ticles 269 and 286 relating to taxes and sale 
and purchase of goods in the course of inter- 
state trade and commerce. A news entry 92A 
was added to the Union Lish of the Seventh 
Schedule to the Constitution. • 

The Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 
1956 : This amendment act purported to give 
effect to the recommendations of the State 
Reorganisation Commission and the necessary 
consequential changes. Broadly, the then ex- 
isting states and tem'lories were changed to 
have tv.’o-fold classification of states and union 
territories. The amendment also provided for 
composition of the House of the People, re- 
adjustment after every census, provisions re- 
garding the establishment of new High Courts, 
High Court Judges etc, 

3. The Constitution (Eighth Amendment) Act. 
1960 : Article 334 was amended with a view to 
extending the period of reservation of seats for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
to the Anglo-Indian community by nomination 
in Parliament and in the Slate Legislatures for 
a further period of ten years. 

9. The Constitution (Ninth Amendment) 
Act, 1960 : This amendment was necessitated 
in vr'ew of (he Judgement of Supreme Court in 
In Re Bembrari Uriion by which it vras held 
that any agreement to cede a territory to an- 
other country could not be implemented by a 
law made under Article 3 but would only be 
implemented by an amendment of the 
Constitution. 

to. The Constitution (Tenth Amendment) Act, 1951 
: This Act amended Article 240 and the First 

■ Schedule in order to include areas of Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli as a Union Territory and to 
provide for its administration under (he rcgula- 

■’ I'on making po'.vors of President 


11. The Constitution (Eleventh Amendment) Act. 
1961 : The purpose of this amendment was to 
amend Articles 66 end 71 of the Conslitution 
to provide that the election of President or Vice 
President could not be challenged on (he 
ground of any vacancy in the appropriate elec- 
toral college. 

12. The Constitution (Twelfth Amendment) Act, 
1962 : This amendment sought to include Goa, 
Daman and Diu as a Union Territory and to 
amend Article 240 for (he purpose. 

13, The Constitution (Thirteenth Amendment) 
Act, 1962 : By this amendment, a new 
Article 371A was added to make special 
provisions with respect fo state of Hagaiand 
in pursuance of an agreement betv/een 
Government of India and Naga People's 
Convention. 

14, The Constitution (Fourteen Amendment) Act. 

1962 ■ By this Act, Pondicherry was included 
in the first schedule as a Union Temtory The 
creation of Legislature by Parliamentary lavr 
for Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tnpura. Goa, 
Daman and Diu and Pondicherry was also 
made possible by this Act 

15 The Constitution (Fifteenth Amendment) Act. 
1963 . This amendment provided for increase 
in the age of retirement of High Court Judges 
and for the provision of compensatory allo'.v- 
ance to judges who are transferred from one 
High Court to another. 

16 The Constitution (Sixteenth Amendment) Act. 

1963 Article 19 was emended by this Act to 
impose further restriction on the tights to free- 
dom of speech and expression, to asscmt’o 
peaceably and without arms and to form asso- 
ciation in the interests of sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of India The oalh of a'firmsl.cn to be 
subscribed by candidates seeking C’CCi-on to 
Parliament and State Legistatum 
amended to include as one of the 

that they v.iil uphold the soverc-'-gnV n^-'e-- 
fity of India ,A 
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17.Tho Cmlilulion (Sovonlocnth Amondmnt) 
Ad. 196^ : Article 31A was further amended 
to prohibil the acquisition of land under per- 
sonal cultivation unless Iho market value of 
the land is paid ns compensalion and tiio defi. 
nition of 'cstalo' ns contained in that Article 
had also been enlarged v/ith rcirospoctivo ef- 
fect. The Ninth Schedule had also been 
amended to Include 44 more Acts. 

1 B.T /10 Condilutlon (Eighloonlh Amondmeat) Act, 
1066 .• Article 3 was emended by this Act to 
specify that the expression 'State' will include 
a union territory also and to make It clear that 
the power to form o now stale under this Ar- 
ticle Includes a power to form a new slate or 
union territory by uniting a part of a stole or a 
union territory to another slate or union terri- 
tory. 

19.Tho ConsWut/on INindoonlh Amondmont) Ad, 
1966 Article 324 was amended to cllect a 
consequential ettango a result of Iho deci- 
sion to abolish Election 'ribunals and to hoar 
election petitions by Hign Courts 

20 The Conditution (Twenty Mt Amendment) Ad. 
1966 This amendment was necessitated by 
the decision ol Iho Sup'cmo Courts m 
Chandramohan Vs Stale of Utlar Pradesh In 
which certain appointments of District Judges 
In Slate of Uttar Pradesh were declared void 
by Supremo Court A novr Article 233A was 
added and the appoinlmonls made by Gover- 
nor were validated 

21 The CenslHulm (Twcnty-6rsl Amendment) Ad. 
1967 : By tliis amondmont, SIndhi Language 
was included in the Eigtith Schedule 

22. Tho Condilutlon (Twenty-second Amendment) 
Ad. 1969 : This act was enacted to locllilato 
tho formation of a new autonomous slate of 
Mcgtialaya within llie state of Assam. 

23. Tho Constitution (Twenty-third Amondmont) 
Act, 1969 ; Article 334 was amended so os to 
extend tho safeguards in respect of reservation 
of scats in Parliament and Slate Legislatures 


for Schedules Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
as well ns for Anglo-Indians for a further period 
of ten years. 

24. Tho Constitution (Twenty-fourth Amendment) 
Act, 1971 : This Act amended Article 13 and 
Article 368 to remove all doubts regarding the 
power ol Parliament to amend Iho Constitution 
including tho Fundamental Rights. 

25 Tho Constitution (Twenty-Tilth Amendment) 
Ad, 1971 : This amondmont further amended 
Article 31 in tho woke of tho Bank 
Nationalisation case, The word 'amount was 
substituted In place of 'compensation' in the 
light ol Iho judicial interpretation of tho word 
compensation' moaning 'adcqualo compensa- 
tion' 

26. Tho Conslllulion (Twonty-sndh Amondmont) 
Act. 1971 : By this amendment, tho privy and 
privileges of Iho former rulers of Indian states 
wore abolished. This amondmont was passed 
os a result of Supremo Court's decision in 
Madhav Rao's case, 

27. Tho Constitution (Twenty-seventh Amendment) 
Ad. 1971 : This amendment was passed to 
provide for certain matters necessitated by the 
reorganisation of north-eastern stales. A nmv 
Article 2398 was inserted which enabled the 
promulgation of Ordinances by Administrators 
ol certain union lorrilories, 

28. Tho Constitution (Twenty-eighth Amendment) 
Ad, 1972 Tho amendment was enacted to 
abolish tho special privileges of Iho members 
of Indian Civil Services in matters of leave 
pension and rights as regard to disciplinary 
matters 

29 Tho Constitution (Twenty-ninth Amondmontl 
Act. 1972 Tho Ninth Schedule to tho Consti- 
tution was amended to include therein two 
Kerala Acts on land reforms. 

30. Tho Constitution (Thirtieth Amendment) Ad. 
1972 : Tho purpose of tho amondmcnl was to 
amend Article 133 in order to do away with tt’e 
valuation test of Rs 20.000 ns fixed therein 
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and to provide instead for an appeal to Su- 
preme Court in Civil proceedings only on a 
certificate issued by High Court that the case 
involves a substantial question of law of gen- 
eral importance and that in opinion of High 
Court, the question needs to be decided by 
Supreme Court. 

1. The Constitution (Thirty-first Amendment) Act, 
1973 : This Act inter alia raises the upper limit 
for the representation of slates in the Lok Sabha 
from 500 to 525 and reducing the upper Itmit 
for the representation of union temtories from 
25 members to 20. 

2. The Constitution (Thirty-second Amendment) 
Act, 1973 : This Act provided the necessary 
constitutional authority for giving effect to the 
provision of equal opportunities to different ar- 
eas of the Slate of Andhra Pradesh and for the 
constitution of an Administrative Tribunal with 
jurisdiction to deal v/ilh grievances relating to 
public services. It also empowered Parliament 
to legislate for the establishment of a Central 
un ^ersity in the State. 

13. Trie Constitution (Thirty-third Amendment) Act. 

1974 : By this amendment. Articles 101 and 
190 were amended in order to streamline the 
procedure for resignation of Members of Par- 
liament and Stale Legislatures. 

M.Trie Constitution (Thirty-fourth Amendment) 
Act, 1974 : By this Act, bventy more land ten- 
ure and land reforms la'ws enacted by various 
Slate Legislatures were included in the Ninth 
Schedule. 

35. Trie Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) Act. 
1974 : By this Act a new Article 2A ivas added 
thereby conferring on Sikkim the status of an 
associate Stale of Indian Union. Consequent 
amendments were made to Articles 80 and 
81. A new schedule i.e., Tenth Schedule, was 
added laying dov/n terms and conditions of 
association of Sikkim with the Union. 

35. The Constitution (Thirty-sixth Amendment) Act, 

1975 : This enacted to make Sikkim a futl- 


fledged State of Indian Union ana to include it 
in the First Schedule of the Constitution and to 
allot to Sikkim one seat each in the Councl of 
Slates and in the House of the Pc-cpie Article 
2A and the Tenth Schedule inserted by tne 
Constitution (Thirty-fifth Amendment) Act were 
omitted and Articles 80 and 81 were suitably 
amended. 

37 Trie Constitution (Thirty-seventh Amendment) 
Act, 1975 : By this Act, Union Terriiory o' 
Arunachal Pradesh was provideo with a 
Legislative Assembly. Article 240 of the Con- 
stitution was also amended to provide that as 
in the case of other union territories with Leg- 
isfalurcs. the power of President to make regu- 
lations for the Union Territory of Arunachal 
Pradesh may be exerased only wnen the as- 
sembly IS either dissolved or its functions re- 
main suspended 

38 Trie Constitution (Thirfy-cghlh Amendment) 
Ad. 1975 This Act amended Articles 123 
213, and 352 of the Constitution to provide 
that the satisfaction of President or Governor- 
contained in these Articles would be ca'led in 
question in any court of law 

39 Trie Constitution (Thirty-nmth Amendment) Ac: 

1975 By this Act, disputes relating lo Ihe etec- 
lion of President. Vice-President. Prime Minis- 
ter and Speaker are to be determined by such 
authority as may be detei-mmed by Parliamen- 
tary Law Certam Central enactments were also 
included in the Ninth Schedu’e by this Acl 

40. Trie Constitution (Fortieth Amend.mc.ntI A::. 

1976 This act provided for vesting m Ihe Un c-n 
of all mil’es. mmera's and other thing of va'J-c 
laying in the ocean wilhm ihe territory' wc:-:rr 
or the continental shelf or the excrys'.e c--- 
nomic zone of India 

41 Trie Constitution (Fody'-frst Amendm:'"- ~- 
1976 By this Ad. Artic’e 316 wis 
lo raise the retirement age o' Memo's ' 
Public Sea-ice Commiss'ons .‘-“-j 
Sea-ice Commiss-ons from 6C to S' 
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42. The Constitution (Forty-second Amendment) 
Act 1976 : This act made a number of impor- 
tant amendments in the Constitution. These 
amendments vrere mainly for purpose of giv- 
ing effect to the recommendations of Swaran 
Singh Committee. Some of the important 
amendments made are for the purpose of spell- 
ing out expressly the high ideals of sodalism, 
secularism and the integrity of the nation, to 
make the Directive Principles more compre- 
hensive and giving them precedence over those 
Fundamental Rights which have been allowed 
to be relied upon to frustrate socio-economic 
reforms. The amendment Act also inserted a 
new chapter on the Fundamental Duties of citi- 
zens and made special provisions for dealing 
widr anti-national activilies, whether by individu- 
als or by associations. The ludiciary provisions 
were also amended by providing for a require- 
ment as to the minimum number of judges for 
determining question as to the constitutional 
validity of lav/ and for a special majority of not 
less than two-third for declanng any law to be 
constitutionally invalid 

43. TJis Constitution (Forty-third Amendment) Act 

1977 This Act inter alia provided for the res- 
toration of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and High Courts, curtailed by the enactment of 
the Constitution (Forty-second Amendment) 
Act. 19. u and accordingly Articles 32A. 131A, 
144 a; 226A and 228A included in the Consti- 
tution by the said amendment, v/ere omitted 
by this Act. The Act also provided for the omis- 
sion of Article 31 which conferred spedal pow- 
ers on Parliament to enact certain laws in re- 
spect of anti-national activities. 

44. The Constitution (Forty-fourth Amendment) Ad. 

1978 : The right to property which had been 
the occasion for more than one amendment of 
Constitution was omitted as a Fundamental 
Right and it was made only as a legal right It 
was, ho'wever. ensured that the removal of the 
right to property from the list of Fundamenlat 


Rights would not affect the nght of minoritis 
to establish and administer educational instiSi 
tions of their choice. Article 352 of the Corsli 
(ution was amended (o provide 'armed rebel 
lion' as one of the circumstances for deciara 
tion of emergency. Internal disturbance no 
amounting to armed rebellion would not be a 
ground (or the issuance of a Proclamation. The 
right to personal liberty as contained in Arth'es 
21 and 22 is further strengthened by the pro'.i- 
sion that a law for preventive detention cannot 
authorise, in any case, detention for a longer 
period than two months unless an Advisoiy 
Board has reported that there is sufficient csjse 
for such detention. The additional safegusd 
has also been, provided by the requirements 
that Chairman of an Advisory Board shall be a 
serving Judge of the appropriate High Couit 
and that the Board shall be constituted in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of tha 
Chief Justice of that High Court. 

45. The Constitution (Foriy-riHh Amendment) Act 
1980 : This was passed to extend safeguards 
in respect of reservation of seats in Parliamen! 
and State Assemblies for Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes as well as for Anglo-Indians 
for a further period of ten years. 

46. The Constitution (Forty-sixth Amendmerrt} 
Act 1982 : Article 269 was amended so 
that the tax levied on the consignment c! 
goods in the course of inter-state or commercs 
shall be assigned to Ihe states. This Artida ^ 
was also amended to enable Parliamen! I: 
formulate by lav/ principle, for delermin?-: ■ 
when a consignment of goods takes placer- ^ 
the course of inter-state trade or commerce h _ ■ 
new entry 928 was also inserted in the Ur.'OI 
List to enable the levy of tax on the consiaj v- 
ment of goods v/here such consignment 

place in the course of inter-state trade or ; 
merce. ' ■' 

47. The Constitution (Forty-seventh Amendme 
Act. 1984 : This amendment is intended? 
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provide for the inclusion of certain land Re- 
forms Acts in the Ninth Schedule to the Con- 
stitution with a view to obviating the scope of 
litigation hampering the implementation process 
of those Acts. 

1. The Constituiion (Forty-eighth Amendment) Ad, 
1984 : The Proclamation issued by President 
under Article 356 of the Constitution vrith re- 
spect to the State of Punjab cannot be contin- 
ued in force for more than one year unless the 
special conditions mentioned in clause (5) of 
the said Article are satisfied. 

I.The ConsWufion (Forty-ninth Amendment) Ad, 
1984 : Tripura Government recommended that 
the provisions of the Sixth St^iedule to the Con- 
stitution may be made applicable to tribal ar- 
eas of that State. The amendment involved in 
this Act is intended to give a constitutional se- 
curity to the autonomous District Council func- 
tioning in the State. 

). The Constitution (fiftieth amendment) Ad, 1984 
: by article 33 of the constitution, parliament is 
empov/ered to enact la'v/s determining to what 
extent any of the rights confenred by part iii of 
the constitution shall, in their application to the 
members of the armed forces or the forces 
charged with the maintenance of public order, 
bo restricted or abrogated so as to ensure 
proper discharge of their duties and mainte- 
nance of discipline among them. It was pro- 
posed to amend Article 33 so as to bring within 
its ambit: 

i1. The Contlitulion (Fifly-tirsI Amendment) Ad, 
1984 : Article 330 has been amended by this 
Act for prowding reservation of seals for Sched- 
uled Tribes in Meghalaya, Nagaland, Amnadial 
Pradesh and Mizoram in Pariiamenl and Ar- 
ticle 332 has been amended to provide similar 
reservation in the Legislative Assemblies of 
Nagaland and Meghalaya to meet the asp'ra- 
tions of local tnljal population. 

32. Trio Constitution (Fifty'-second Amendment) 
Ad. 1985 : 11 amends the Constituiion to prowde 


that a Member of Parliament or a Slate 
Legislature who defects or is expelled from the 
party which set him up as a candidate in the 
election or if an independent member of the 
House joins a political party after expiry of six 
months from the date on which he takes seat 
in the House shall bo disqualified to rema'n a 
member of the House. The Act also makes 
suitable provisions with respect to splits in and 
■nergerof political parties 
51 Trie Constitution (Fifty-third Amendment) Act. 
1986 : This has been enacted to give effect to 
the Memorandum of Settlement of f.'.izoram 
which viss signed by Govcimment of Indra and 
Mizoram Government with Mizoram National 
Front on 30 June 1986 For this purpose, a 
nevr Article 371G has been inserted in the 
Constitution inter alia preventing application of 
any Act of Parliament in Mizoram in respect of 
religious or social p.mctices of Mizos. Mizos' 
customary law and procedure, administration 
of civil and cnminal practice mvolv ng decisions 
according to Mizos' customary law and owner- 
ship and transfer of land unless a resolution is 
passed in the Legislative Assembly to that ef- 
fect. This, how'cver. will not apply tc any Cen- 
tral Act already m force in Mizoram oefex- the 
commencement of this amendment ■''he new 
Article also provides that the Leg lative As- 
sembly of Mizoram shall consist of no' less 
than <0 members 

54.Trio Constitution (Fifty-fourth Amer -meet' .4:: 
1986 This Act increased the salaries c' 
p.mme Court and High Court judges as t' ■ 
lo-ws 

Chief Justice of India Rs 10,000 pc' 

Judges of Supreme Court Rs 9,00" f-" 

Chief Jiisfce of Hgh Court Rs 9.0X P' ‘ 

Judges of Hgh Court Rs 6.CC0 r -' _ 

55 Trie Constitution (Fitty-fith Ari~ 

1955 This Act seeks to o'.c 
proposal of Government cf f'C'z - 

hood on the Union Tc^t."- c ' • ^ 
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Pradesh and for this purpose, a new Article 
371 H has been inserted which, inter alia, con- 
fers, having regard to the sensitive location of 
Arunachal Pradesh to vest special responsibil- 
ity on Governor of the new State of Arunachal 
Pradesh vrith respect lo law and order in the 
State and in the discharge of his functions, the 
Governor shall after consulting the Council of 
Ministers, exercise his individual judgement, as 
to the action to be taken and this responsibility 
shall cease when President so directs The 
nevr Article also provides that the new Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the nevr State of Arunachal 
Pradesh, shall consist of not tess than thirty 
members. 

56. The Conslilulion {Fifty-sixth Amendment) Act. 
1987 .' Government of India has proposed lo 
constitute the territories comprised in Goa 
District of the Union Terntory of Goa, Daman 
and Oiu as the Slate of Goa and the territories 
comprised m Daman and Diu distncts of that 
Union Terntory as a new Union Territory of 
Daman and Diu In this context it was proposed 
that the Legislative Assembly of the new State 
of Goa shall consist of 40 members The 
existing Legislative Assembly of the Union 
Territory of Goa, Daman and Diu has 30 
elected members and three nominated 
members If was intended to make this 
Assembly v/ith the exclusion of hvo members 
representing Daman and Diu districts the 
provisional Legislative Assembly for the nevr 
Stale of Goa until elections are held on the 
expiry of the five year terms of the existing 
Assembly. It was, therefore, decided lo provide 
that the Legislative Assembly of the new State 
of Goa shall consist of not less than 30 
members. The special provision required to be 
niade to give effect to this proposal is carried 
out by this amendment 

57. The Constitution (fifty-seventh amendment) Act, 
1587 : The Constitution (fifty-first amendment) 
act, 1984 was enacted lo provide (or 


reservation of seats in the house of the people 
for scheduled tribes in Nagaland, Meghalaya. 
Mizoram and Arunachal Pradesh and also for 
reservation of seats for scheduled tribes in the 
legislative assemblies of Nagaland and 
Meghalaya by suitably amending articles 330 
and 332. 

58. The Constitution (Fifty-eighth Amendment) Ad 
1987 ; There has been general demand for the 
publication of authoritative text of the Constitu- 
tion in Hindi. It is imperative to have an au- 
thoritative text of the Constitution for facilitat- 
ing its use in the legal process. The Conslitu- 
tion has been amended lo empower President 
of India to publish under his authority the trans- 
lation of the Constitution in Hindi signed by the 
Members of the Constituent Assembly with 
such modification as may be necessary to biing 
it in, conformity with the language, style and 
terminology adopted in the aulhorilative texts 
of Central Acts in Hindi language President 
has also been authorised to publish the trans- 
lation in Hindi of every amendment of the Con- 
stitution made in English. 

59. The Constitution (Fifty-ninth Amendment) 
Act. 1988 ■ The Act amends Article 365 (5) of 
the Constitution so as to facilitate the 
extension of a Presidential Proclamation issued 
under clause (1) of Article 356 beyond a 
period of one year, if necessary upto a period 
of three years, as permissible under clause (4) 
of Article 356 with respect to the State of 
Punjab because of the continued disturbed 
situation there. The Act also amends Article 
352 of the Conslilulion pertaining to the Proc- 
lamation of emergency in its application to the 
Stale of Punjab and includes interna! distur- 
bance as one of the grounds for making a Proc- , 
tarnation m respect of the State of Punjab on?/ ! 
As a consequence of amendmenl in Article 
352, Articles 358 and 359 in relation to the 
State of Punjab will be operative only fo' e 
period of two years from 30 March 1935. j 
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v/hich is the date of commencement of (he 
amendment. 

60. T7ie Constitution (Sixtieth Awendrasnt) Act, 

1988 : The Act amends clause (2)’ of Article 
276 of the Constitution sp as to increase the 
ceiling of taxes on professions, trades, ceilings 
and employment from Rs 250 per annum to 
Rs 2,500 per annum. The up//ard revision of 
this tax v/ill help stale governments in raising 
additional resources. The proviso to clause (2) 
has been omitted. 

61. The Constitution (Sixty-first Amendment) Ad, 

1989 ; The Act provides for reducing voting 
age from 21 to 18 years by amending Article 
326 of the Constitution. 

62. The Constitution (Sixty-second Amendment) 
Act. 1989 : Article 334 of the Constitution 
lays down that the provisions of the 
Constitution relating to the reservation of seats 
for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes and the representation of the Anglo- 
Indian community by nomination in the Lok 
Sabha and in the Legislative Assemblies of 
the States shall cease to have effect on the 
expiry of a period of 40 years from the 
commencement of the Constitution. Although 
the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes have made considerable progress in 
the last 40 years, the reasons which weighed 
with the Constituent Assembly in making 
provisions with regard to the aforesaid 
reservation of seats and nomination of 
members, have not ceased to exist. The Act 
amends Article 334 of the Constitution to 
continue the reservation for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes and the 
representation of the Anglo-Indians by 
nomination for a further period of 10 years. 

63. The Constitution (Sixty-third Amendment) Act. 
1989 ; The Constitution (fifty-ninth Amendment) 
Act; 1985 was enacted in March 1988. It made 
ccrtam changes in regard to maki.na, a Procla- 
mation of Emergency in Punjab and to the 


duration of President's rule in State. On recon- 
sideration. the Government dc-cided that the 
special pov/ers in regard to the Proclamation 
of Emergency in Punjab as envisaged m the 
said amendment rs no longer required. Accord- 
ingly the provision to clause (5) of Artic'e 355 
and Article 359A of the Consflution nave been 
omitted. 

64. The Constitution (Sixty-fourth Amendment) Act. 
1990 : This Act amends clauses (4) and (5) of 
Article 35501 the-Conslitution with a vie-w to 
fadlitate the extension of the proclamation is- 
sued under clause (1) of Article 355 of the 
Constitution on 11 May 1987 upto a total pe- 
riod of three years and six months in relation 
to the State of Punjab 

65. The Constitution (Sixty-fifth Amendment) 
Act. 1990 Article 338 of the Constitution 
provides for a Special Officer for the Sched- 
uled Castes and Scheduled Tnbes to inv'esti- 
gate all matters relating to the safeguards pro- 
vided for the Scheduled Castes and Sched- 
uled Tribes under the Constitution and to re- 
port to the President on their working. T ne Ar- 
ticle has been amended for the Constitution of 
a National Commission lor Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tnbes consisting of a Cha'f- 
person. Vice Chairperson and five other Mem- 
bers who shall be appointed by the President 
by warrant under his hand and seal The 
amended Article elaborates the duties of lie 
said Commission and covers measures tha' 
should be taken by the Union or any sta'e b' 
the effective implementation of the reports r-- 
sented by the Commission It also cnr-'-':" 
that the Commission shall, while im'ei's'^ 
any matter or inquiring into any coto'-— 

all the po'.vers of a Civil Court tryfm ^ 
the reports of the said Comm-s?'-"' 
laid before Parliament and the iff-" 
the states _ -- 

65 The Constitution (Sixly'-sidh A'- 
1990 Thi 
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!o land reforms and ceiling on agricultural land 
holdings enacted by Stales of Andhra Pradesh. 
Bihar, Gujarat. Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, 

^ Kerala, Madhya Pradesh. Maharashtra, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Tamil Hadu. Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal and administration of the Union Terri- 
tory of Pondicherry, from challenge in courts, 
by including them in the Ninth Schedule of the 
Constitution, 

67. T/)e Consfilufton fSixty-Sevenfh Amendment) 
Act, 1990 : The three year period in the case 
of proclamation issued on 11 May 1987 with 
respect to the Stale of Punjab v/as extended 
to three years and six months by the Constitu- 
tion (six^-fourth Amendment) Act, 1990. This 
Act further amends clause (4) of Article 356 so 
as to further extend the period upto a total 
period of four years,. 

68. The Constitution (Sixty-eighth Amendment) Act, 
1991 : The three year period in the case of 
proclamation issued on 17 May 1987 with re- 
spect to the State of Punjab was earlier ex- 
tended to four years by the Constitution (sixty- 
seventh Amendment) Act. 1990. This Act fur- 
Iher amends clause (4) of Article 356 so as to 
'further extend the penod upto a total period of 

'' ,ive years 

The Constitution (Sixty-ninth Amendment) Act, 
1991 The Government of India appointed on 
24 December 1987 a Committee to go into 
various issues connected with the 
administration of Delhi and to recommend 
measures, infer alia for the streamlining of the 
administrative set up. After detailed inquiry and 
examination, if recommended that Delhi should 
continue to be a union territory and may be 
provided v/ith a Legislative Assembly and a 
Council of Ministers responsible to such 
assembly vrith appropriate powers to destvriUi 
matters of concern to the common man. The 
Committee also recommended that with a vievr 
to ensuring stability and permanence, 
arrangements should be incorporated in the 


Constitution to give the national capital a special 
status among the union tem’tories. This act has 
been passed to give effect to the above 
recommendations. 

70. The Constitution (Seventieth Amendment} Act, 
1992 ; White considering the (Seventy-fourth 
Amendment) Bill, 1991 and the Government of 
National Capital Territory Bill, 1991 viervs were 
expressed in both the Houses of Parliament in 
favour of including also the elected members 
of (he legislative assemblies of union territo- 
ries in the electoral college for (he election of 
the President under Article 54 of (he Constitu- 
tion. 

71. The Constitution (Seventy-first Amendment) 
Act, 1992 : There have been demands for 
inclusion of certain languages in the Eighth 
Schedule to the Constitution. This Act amends 
the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution to 
include Konkani, Manipuri and Nepali 
languages in the Eighth Schedule to the 
Constitution. 

72. The Constitution (Sevenly-secondAmendmenl) 
Act, 1992 : For restoring peace and harmony 
in the areas of the State of Tripura where dis- 
turbed conditions prevailed, a Memoratrdum of 
Settlement was signed by the Government of 
India v/ith Tripura National Volunteers on 12 
August 1988. 

73. The Constitution (Seventy-third Amendment) 
Act. 1993 ; A new Part IX relating to the 
Panchayals has been inserted in the Constitu- 
tion to provide for among other things, Gram 
Sabha in a village or group of villages; consti- 
tution of Panchayals at village and other level 
or levels; direct elections to ail seats in 
Panchayals at the wllage and inermediate level, 
if any and to the offices of Chairpersons of 
Panr^ayats at such levels; reservation of seals 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in proportion to their population for member- 
ship of Panchayals and office of Chairpersons 
in Panchayals at each level; reservation of 
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not less than one-lhird of Ihe seats for women; 
fixing tenure of five years for Panchayals 
and holding elections within a period of six 
months in the event of supersession of any 
Panchayat. 

TA.The ConstHution (Se'.’enty-fourlh Amendmen!) 
Act. ms : A ne-// part IX-A relating to the 
Municipalities has been incorporated in the 
Constitution to pro'/ide for among other things, 
constitutioin of three types Municpa'ities. i.e. 
Nagar Panchayals for areas in transition from 
a rural area to urban area, l.lunicipal Councils 
for smaller urban areas and Municipal Corpo- 
rations for larger urban areas. 

75. The ConsIMion (Seventy-fiflh Aimendment) 
Act, 1994 : The Supreme Court taking note of 
the precarious state of rent litigation in the coun- 
try in case of Prabhakaran Nair and others vs 
State of Tamil Nadu (Civil Writ Petition 505 of 
1985) and other writs observed that the Su- 
preme Court and the High Courts should be 
relieved of the heavy burden of rent litigation 
Tiers of appeals should be curtailed. Laws 
should be simple, rational and clear, litigations 
must come to end quickly. 

Therefore, this Act amends Article 3233 in Part 
XIVA of the Constitution so as to give timely 
relief to the rent litigants by prowdmg for set- 
ting up of state-level Rent Tnbunals in order to 
reduce the tiers of appeals and to exclude the 
jurisdiction of all courts, except that of the Su- 
preme Court, under Article 135 of the Consti- 
tution. 

76. The Conslilution (Seventy-sixth Amendment) 
Act. 1994 : The Tamil Nadu Government 
enacted a legislation, namely, Tamil Nadu 
Badcivard Classes, Schedulad Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes (Reservation of Seats in 
Educational Institution and of appornfmen's o'’ 
posts in the Services under (.he State) B Unr.i 
and forwarded it to the Government of indie 
fcr ccrisideration of the President c' !nd..a in 
terms of Article 31-C of the Cons’.tutcn The 


Government of India supported the provis-on 
of the Stale legislahon by grvng the President's 
assent to the Tamil Nadu BiT As a coro"37 to 
this decision, it was necessary that the 
TamllNadu Act 45 of 1994 was brought within 
the puan'ew of the Ninth Schedule to the 
Consti'fut.bn so (ha! rt cou'd get prctect'on under 
Article 31B of the Constilution with regard to 
the judicial review, 

77. The Constitution (Se'.'ent-y-sevvnth Amend- 
ment) Act. 1995 : In vie.v of the co.mm'tmcnt 
of the Go'/emment to protect the inlemsts of 
the Scheduled Castes and Ihe Schedu'ed 
Tribes, Ihe Gove-mment has decided to con- 
tinue (he existing policy of rcso.'’.'a!'on in pro- 
motion for the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes. To cany out (h:s, it v/as nec- 
essary to amend Article 16 of the Constitution 
by inserting a ne-.v clause (4A) in the sa'd Ar- 
bcle to prowde for reservation m promotion for 
the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tnbes. This Act seeks to achieve the afore- 


sa'd object 

78 The Constitution (Seventy-eghth Amendment) 
Act. 1995 Articl-3 31B of the Const'tut on con- 
fers on Ihe enactments included in the flmth 
Schedule to the Constitution immuncy from le- 
gal challenge on the ground that they vio'a'e 
the fundame.nta! rights enshnned in Part 111 of 
the Constitut'on. The Schedule consisls of fs! 


of tans enacted by vanous stat-a governments 
and Centra! Gove.mment wh'Ch int-or a' a n'f.:-:t 


nghts and interest in property in:hd nj lend 
SiH’i^e the a.mendmient to Acts wh'-oh am al- 
ready placed in the Ninth Schcd.i'-o am rot 
automatiroa'ly immun'zed from lege' cne'enge. 
a number of am-ond.ng Acts a'o.ng v. *h a few 
principal Ac's ha-e been needed >n f e 
Schedu'e so as to ensure that imp'cr-onl' -on 
r' nose Acts rs no! al.'-orscV a"o-o!of by • 


qa- cn Th.s Ac! see'-.s to aor-e.e 
cbie-cts The Ccrsitut-on rac 




trc’"* 
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I ndian economy could be termed as a ‘develop- 
ing economy’, which is characterised by ‘the co- 
existence. in greater or lesser degree, of utilised 
or unutilised manpower on the one hand, and of 
unexploited natural resources on the other’. A 
developing economy bears the common features 
of technological backwardness, low per capita in- 
come coupled by vride spread poverty, heavy 
population pressure, low grade productivity, high 
unemployment, low level utilisation of country’s 
natural resources, rigid social structure, predomi- 
nance of orthodox religious beliefs, lack of oppor- 
tunity for capital formation, predominance of agri- 
culture. scanty participat/on m international trade 
etc. But all this is amidst a possibility of economic 
development a small pockets of high rates of eco- 
nomic groivth and affluence. 

it IS a gainsaying truth, what the world 
economy has experienced, (hat colonisation di- 
"'"".'Us. *23d to the exploitalion of the colonised coun- 

■ ■ ■ ';.try by the colonial rulers. Colonisation is also a 
factor for the underdevelopment of a country’s 
economy India was a victim to the coloniat fea- 
ture of economic exploitation for more than bun- 
dled years 

The Bntish colonial exploitalion in India can 
be broadly divided inio three periods. They are (i) 
the period of merchandised capital, (ii) the period 
of industria! capital which lead to the drain of In- 
dian wealth for the interest of Sniish industry; and 
(ill) financial capilal. 

During British period foreign capitaf flow info 
India. Ho'wever. in real terms those capital are not 
according to the proper needs ol India and di- 
rectly help for the capital growth of Brifohers. The 
overall impacl of British rule in Indian economy 
con be summed up as stagnation of per capita 
income over a long period, high priority to the 
traditional methods of agncullurai activities, 
repeated famines and acute poverty, ruin of 


handicrafts and traditional village industries, 
fective land holding and erroneous implemei 
lion of zamindari practices etc. 

The basic aim ol British administratior 
India was to transform Indian subcontinent a 
consumer market for British finished goods. Te 
noiogical upgradation and development ol in 
structure as well as social infrastructure were q 
negligible. 

During the lime of independence, Int 
economy had almost all the features of an um 
developed economy. In the last fifty years of 
rule, a lot ol policy initiatives have been laker 
the government ol India to upgrade Ihe econo 
base of the country. Still, Indian economy 
gripped under poverty, population explosion, b: 
wardness both in agriculture and industry, 
grade technological development, high unemp! 
ment, wide difference between the high and 
income levels. Now in India, incidence of povi 
is coexisting with sophisticated nuclear techi 

ogy 

The policy measures taken within the I 
five decade metamorphosised Indian economi 
break Ihe stagnant per capita income, achii 
self-sufficiency in food-grain production, growtl 
capital good industries, wide expansion 
infrastructural sector, liberalisation, and glot 
sation of (ndian economy, and some drastic ( 
nomic measures to maintain a constant high C 
growth. 

Indian economy is a unique blend of pi 
and private sector, otherwise known as mi 
economy. It is also a dualistic economy - 1 
modem industry and traditional agricultural ac 
lies exist side by side. 

The Constitution of India guaraniees s 
mandatory economic rights to the people, d 
live pnnciples by which Ihe slate policies ai 
be guided, and a federal and decentralised 
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of decision making for economic aclivifies. The 
mandalory economic rights which the Constitu- 
tion promises are (i) equality of opportunity in em- 
ployment or appointment to any office irrespective 
of race, caste and sex, (ii) a!) the citizens of India 
shall have the right to acquire, hold and dispose 
properly or carry on any occupation, trade or busi- 
ness. (iii) right to acquire private property by the 
state with compensation paid under the proce- 
dure established by lav/, (iv) ban on begging, child 
labour and traffic of human beings. 

The federal economic structure of India in- 
clude the central government and the state gov- 
ernments; within a unitary system. Demarcation 
of responsibilities are divided behveen the centrat 
and state governments. However, the residuary 
power is vested with the central government. Be- 
sides Finance Commission, other economic com- 
missions are set up by the central government 
time to time to took after the parity of resource 
distribution among the states. Annual budgets 
(both general and railv/ay) and five year plans are 
the backbone of India’s economic policy initiatives. 

Some maladies of Indian 
economy 

It is evident that the proportion of population 
engaged in agriculture in developed countries is 
much less than the proportion of population en- 
gaged in agriculture in underdeveloped counlnes 
The main problem in India is the high level of birth 
rate coupled with a falling level of death rate. The 
rate of grov/th of population which was about 1,31 
percent per annum during 1941-50 has risen to 
2.1 percent during 1989-91. The chief cause of 
this rapid spurt of population gro-Alh is the step 
fall in death rate from 49 per thousand during 
1911-20 to 9.6 per thousand in 1990; as com- 
pa'cd to this the birth rate has declined from about 
49 per thousand during 1911-20 to 29.9 per thou- 
sand in 1990. 

Fast gro/.ing population in the third v/ortd 
countries is a cause and effect of underdevelop- 
ment, In developed countries, unemployment is 


of cyclical nature. India.is rich in mineral ore, en- 
ergy resources and has enough water resources 
But India has not yet been able to fully utl’ise 
these natural resources for its economic develop- 
ment. Another basic characteristic of the Indian 
economy is capital deficiency, which is refiec'.ed 
in two ways. Firstly availability of the amount of 
capital per head is tow and secondly, the current 
rate of capita! formation is also low. This acute 
shortage of capital leans to stow industrial growth 
and less employment opportunities. Inequality in 
asset distribution is the principal cause of unequal 
distribution of income in rural areas. It also signi- 
fies that resource base of 60 percent of the house- 
hold is so weak that it can hardly provide them 
any thing above the subsistence level of income. 

In 1938, the average calorie intake was only 
2.214 as compared to over. 3.400 calories per 
day m most of the developed countnes. This is 
slightly above the minimum intake for sustaining 
life. Another important feature of Indian economy 
is poor economic organisation India suffers from 
inadequacy of financial institution in airai areas 
In India most modem technique exists side by 
side with the most pnmitive methods in the same 
industry. In India, according to 1991 census, about 
52 percent of population is literate and about 48 
percent can neither read nor write. Illiteracy re- 
tards gro'v/lh and a minimum level of education is 
necessary to acquire skills as also to comp.a- 
hend social problems 

Indian economy after independence 

After India's independence, long spe- r' 
stagnation was broken with the introdudfon c-f cx- 
nomic planning Since 1950s, net nation^' 
ucl at factor cost had risen from Rs r'?- 
to 2,02,610 crores in 1993-94. The ^ ■ 
lional income was 3.8 percent, hd a's yy.y 
income has been nsing continuousV 
51 India's per capita income £■ 
wasRs 1,126 

Apart from the groAth r c-*^ - 

there have been signTcanltdcT^^^ , 

nomic structure since - 
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Growth of National Income and 
per capita Income at 1980-81 
prices 


Year Net National Index Per capita NNP 
Product (Rs.Cr.) 


1950-51 

40450 

too 

1.130 

100 

1960-61 

56.600 

145 

1.350 

120 

1970-71 

82210 

203 

1520 

135 

1980-81 

110590 

274 

1630 

145 

1990-91 

1.86450 

461 

2220 

197 

1996-97 

258470 

639 

2760 

245 


Average Annual Growth Rates 

1950-51 to 1980-81 3l VZ 

19S0-81 to 1996-97 y 3.2 

second plan priority v/as accorded to capital in- 
tensive manufacturing units. These industries now 
account for more than fifty percent of the indus- 
trial production. The transport system in India over 
the past four decades has grovm both in terms of 
capacity and modernisation. The Indian road net 
work is one of the largest in the world as a result 
of spectacular development of roads under van- 
ous plans. The total road length comprises na- 
tional highv/ays, state highways and other roads 
accounted 20,4 lakh km in 1991 Progress of ship- 
ping, railv/ays and civil aviation has been equally 
impressive Though the country is presently fac- 
ing an energy crisis but this sector has also gained 
much in terms of production Similarly irrigation 
facilities in the country have increased raising irri- 
gated area. 

Since independence significant reformation 
has taken place in the banking and financial sec- 
tor of India. The process of nationalisation was 
initiated after independence. First the Reserve 
Bank was nationalised in 1949. Thereafter in 1955, 
the Imperial Bank of India, a leading commercial 
bank of that lime, was nationalised and renamed 
the State Bank of India. In 1959 fourteen big com- 
mercial bank were nationalised. This act of gov- 
ernment undermined the control of big capitalists 
of the finance capital. 

From the above argument we can conclude 
that the Indian economy is no longer caught in 


’low level equilibrium Irap.' 

Indian Planning 

Indian economy at the onset of indepen-. 
dence was overwhelmingly rural and agricullura', 
with neatly 85 percent of the population living in 
villages and deriving their livelihood from agricul- 
tural and related activities using tradiliona!, and 
low productivity techniques. Immediately after the 
independence, the Government's main concern i 
was to control persistent and severe inflationary 
pressure and alleviate shortage of essential food 
items which had been aggravated by the partiliorr 
of the country in 1947. The Industrial policy reso- 
lution of 1948 marked a fundamental departure 
from the earlier policy of laissez-faire. The direc- 
tive principles of stale policy incorporated in the 
Constitution defined the broad objective of socio 
economic policy. 

Finally, the concept of co-ordinaled planning 
of development programmes under the auspices 
of the central government was accepted and the 
Planning Commission was set up in March 1950. 
The mixed economy as an institutional form pre- 
vailing in India could be looked upon as an at- 
tempt to find a solution to this problem. The mixed 
economy in Indian context can be characterized 
as essentially a capitalist economy that is modi- i 
Fred by the direct participation as well as interven- | 
lion by the state in economic activity. I 

I 

Planning in India 

The first five year plan (1951-56) : The 
first plan emphasised, as its immediate objective, ; 
the rehabilitation of refugee, rapid agricultural ds- i 
velopment so as to achieve food self sufficiency j 
in the shortest possible time, and control of inlla- j 
tion. The first plan also attempted to usher an all ._ 
round balanced development which could ensure | 
a rising national income and a steady imprerre- j 
ment in the living standard. - j 

The second five year plan (1956-61) : ’ 
Emphasis of second Five Year Plan (FYP) was 
economic stability. Agriculture target fixed in tha ,, 
first plan was almost achieved. Consequently, fra] 
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agriculture sector got lower priority in the second 
five year plan. The second plan aimed al rapid 
industrialisation with particular emphasis on the 
development of basic and heavy industries such 
as iron and steel, heavy chemical, including 
nitrogenous fertilisers heavy engineering and 
machine building industry. 

The third five year plan [1961-66] : The 
third plan set as its goal the establishment of a 
self reliant and self generating economy. The ex- 
perience of the first hvo plans suggest^ that ag- 
riculture should be assigned lop priority. The third 
plan accordingly gave top priority to agriculture 
but it also laid adequate emphasis on the devel- 
opment of basic industries. 

The original draft outline of fourth plan pre- 
, pared in 1956 had to be abandoned on account of 
1, pressure exerted on the economy by two years of 
'draughts, devaluation of the mpee and stagflation. 
^Instead three annual plans (1995-69) were impte- 
‘'mented. 

The fourth five year plan (1969-74): The 
Fourth Plan set before itself the tv/o principal ob- 
.ijectives 'growth with stability* and progressive 
■ achievement of self reliance. The fourth plan aimed 
..at an average 5.5 percent rate of grovrth in the 
national income and the objective of 'growth with 
I justice' and 'Garibi halao' (Removal of poverty). 

‘ The fifth five year plan (1974-79): The fiSh 
' plan prepared and launched by D.O. Dhar 
proposed to achieve two main objectives viz. 

' removal of poverty and attainment of self reliance, 
through promotion of high rate of gro\’.1h. t^ber 


Growth performance in the five 

year plans 



Target 

Aetna! j 

1. First Plan (1S51-55) 

2.9% 


2. Second Plan (1956-61) 

4.5% 

43% ! 

3. Th'rd Ptin (1551-65) 

5.6% 

23%: 

<!. Fourth Plan (1559-74) 

5.7% 


,5 Fifth Plan (1974-75) 

4,4% 

•1*7 ' 

6. Sixth Plan (19S0 65) 

5 2% 

£2% ■ 

7. Se-.'cnth Plan (19S5-50) 

5 0% 

£3% . 

Eighth Plan (1992-97) 

55% 


. N’nth Plan (1997-2002) 

6 5% 

- - 


distribution of income and a very significant p'o-.'.'’.- 
in the domestic rale of saving The fifih plan v.r: 
terminated by the Janta Part)' before Memh t?7c 

The sixth five year plan (197S-55): Tn:--:- 
v/ere two sixth plans The focus of the Ja-ja 
government's sixth plan was enlargement cf t-re 
employment potential in agnculture and e'.'-c-J ac- 
tivities, encouragement to household end srr, 3 ': 
industries producing consumer goods fo' cc-.- 
sumption and to ra'se the incomes of Ihe loivcs* 
income classes through a minimum needs 
programme. When the Sixth Plan (19c-0-S5) was 
introduced by the Congress government, the pk' ■ 
ners rejected the earlier go\1's app-mach and 
brought back Nehm Mode! of growth by aimr^ a; 
a direct attack on the p.mbiem cf poverty by cr^;. 
ing condition of an expa.nd.ng economy. The pw- 
erage rate of growth in ths period was 3 5 per- 
cent 

The seventh five year plan (1935-96) :Tr.c- 
seventh plan so'jght to emphasise policies a-c 
programmes wti'ch would accelerate the g:o/,t.n 
of foodgrarn p.'’c>duchon, increase employment cp- 
portun.ties and raise productivity. The seventh plan 
was go! a greal success, the economy recorded 6 
percent grr.‘.th dunng (his plan against (he t." 
geted 5 percent 

The Eighth plan was postponed hn’S'ctr-m- 
because of political upheavals af f‘e cc.mr 

The eighth five year plan 'hr 

eghlh fh-e year plan was laLm,nVdc'-;.'a kws- 
en.-ng BoP position end inrfafio' d-'T? 

The p'an undertook various d-rsf." P-'p p-p 
sires to combat the bad eo-orcm.'s'ir.'on 
to undertake an annual rvr'orc 
percent Some of (he ma'n 
cunr>g eghth plan perix'?'--' 
crcs\th. (n) high grcv.th Car''’; 
sector, and man'yec.h.'nrcs'^; ,, 
exports and imports r:r„'- 

ixment account oc'o' pv. 

c-' eghlh plan pox-:' - - j,,'. 
an average rate >*■ • V. 
tamete'd onowth ritt' """. : ' — 

NinithF.' -T 
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five year plan was approved by Shri K.C. Pant, 
the Deputy Chairman of the planning commission 
neariy too years after its implementation from April 
1.1997. This is the second version of Ninth plan. 
The Ninth plan has been developed in the context 
of four important dimensions of state policy and 
against a perspective of development for 15 years. 
Quality of life, generation of productive employ- 
ment, regional balance and self reliance summa- 
ries the main dimensions of its policy. The Ninth 
plan has been developed in the context of four 
important dimensions of state policy and against 
a perspective of development of 15 years. Quality 
of life generation of productive employment, re- 
gional balance and self reliance summaries the 
main dimensions of its policy. It will focus on ac- 
celerated grovrth, recognising a special role for 
agriculture, poverty elimination and employment 
generation. The rate of grov/th of population which 
has been over too percent in the last three de- 
caoes IS likely go down during the 5 year period 
to 1.54 percent. In order to achieve the objective 
of removal of the incidence of poverty and unem- 
ployment and of ensuring food and nutritional 
security. The value of agriculture output is 


targeted to increase at annual rate of 4.5 percent 
in the Ninth plan. The food gram consumption is 
likely to increase from 195 million tonnes in 1996- 
97 to 298 million tonnes in 2011-12. The growth 
rate of yield is expected to 2.91 percent per annum 
over the Ninth plan period. Between 1996-97 ano 
2011-12 the demand for electncity is likely to in- 
crease by about 3.7 times and coal by nearly 2,6 
times. The Ninth plan lowered its sights in view of 
the difficult economic situation prevailing in the 
country and there was slowdown of growth rates 
during 1997-98 and 1998-99 the first two years of 
the Ninth Plan, aiming at an average grovrth of 
6.5 percent. The size of the national investment in 
this scenario rises substantially from Rs. 1.399 
thousand crore during the Eighth Plan to Rs. 2.171 
thousand crore at 1996-97 prices or 28.2 percent 
of GDP during the Ninth Plan. Private consump- 
tion expenditure grows at the rate of 6.4 percent 
per annum, which implies a per capita consump- 
tion growth of 4.7 per cent per annum. A target of 
an average 4.1 percent of GDP ip respect of the 
fiscal deficit of the centrat government and of 7.8 
per cent overall public sector borrowing 
requirement have been taken for the Ninth plan. 



Sectoral structure of growth 

• 

Eighth Plan 

Sector growth ratc(%) ICOR* 

Ninth Plan | 

growth rato(%) ICOR' ! 

1. Agriculture 6 
allied sector 

3.7 

2.3 

3.9 

22 

2 Mining & Quarrying 

4.1 

6.3 

7.2 

5.9 

3. Manufaclunng 

9.5 

4,7 

8.2 

4,4 

4. Electricity. Gas & Water 

7,6 

16,9 

9.3 

t6.3 

5. Construction 

4.4 

3.3 

4.9 

2.7 

6 Trade 

10.0 

0.8 

6,7 

0.8 

7, Rail Transport 

2,4 

14.0 

3.9 

12.9 

8. Other Transport 

7.5 

7.5 

7.4 

6.5 

9 Communications 

13,9 

7,3 

9,5 

7,1 

to. Financial Services 

8.9 

0.8 

9.9 

0.7 

11. Public Administralion 

4.3 

8.1 

6,6 

5.6 

12. Other Sea'ices 

5.3 

6.0 

6.6 

58 

Total 

6.5 

3.9 

6.5 

4.0 

1 ' ICOR - Incremental Capital Output Ratio 
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Investment by the private corporate sector is pro- 
jected to rise to 9.1 percent of GDP as compared 
to 8.0 percent planned for the Eighth Plan. The 
fiscal consequence of the Ninth Plan is divided 
asymmethca'iy between the centre and states The 
nev/ fiscal deficit arising from-gross fiscal deficit 
target of 4.1 percent will be substantially toer 
than that required for sustainabiKty. Investment 
needs of Ninth Plan have been estimated at Rs. 
2.170 thousand crore. out of which the share of 
me pnvate sector has been projected to Rs. 1.119 
thousand acres (51.6%) and that of public sector 
of Rs. 726 thousand acres (33.4%). Accelerated 
agricultural gro-.vth of 4.5 percent in the Ninth Plan 
wth 3.82 percent grov/th of crop production can 
come about only through increased cropping in- 
tensity and higher yield It is expected that the 
feasible capacity addition during the Ninth picn is 
likely to 40.245 MW. The base energy shortage 
will reduce from 11.5 percent in 1995-97 to 1.4 
percent and the peak from 18 per cent to 1 1 .5 per 
cent. The public sector outlay shortage for the 
Ninth five year plan is placed at Rs 8 59. 200 
crore at 1993-97 prices This represents a step 
up of 33 percent in real terms over Ihe approved 
Eghth Plan outlay of Rs. 4,34,100 crore. Tax GOP 
ratio at the centre has to inaease to 1 1.5 percent 
by the end of the Ninth Plan from the level of 10 3 
in 1997-93. The Ninth Plan has estimated that 
open employment in 1997 is of the order of 7 5 
million persons. Labour force is expc-cted to gra.v 
at the rate of 2.54 pe.^cent per annum The Ninth 
plan v.'ill have to plan for work oppcrtunii'es for 55 
mill'on persons. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture is the mainstay of Indian 
e-conomy. About 64 per cent of labour force de- 
pend upon agriculture and it contributes approxi- 
mately 26 per cent of gross domesvc product 
Agricu’tu.m inc'ude 18 pe.''cent of India's expo.ds 
Indian agriculture plays a vital ro'e in econom-c 
development Agriculture provides to Indian 
economy a la'ge segment cf national income, 
emolo/ment facMy. food arvd fodder, experts and 


imports. in''uen.ce of industna' struct'jre. h',^e cap- 
fa! mvesLme.nf et: The three mam harvest n-g sea- 
sons are khanf. rabi and sumrmer 

Ind'an agri-cu’tae profusely depend on r,on- 
soona! rain due to lack of irrigation fed ' t es S'noe 
1970-71. agriculture! ce.nsus on qu'nquen.n-a' ba- 
sis has been organising by the department cf ag- 
riculture and cooperation to co"c-ct essent.a’ and 
retiab’e information rega-ndmo agncu'tura! amv;- 
bes. This data is used es a ma;or source to un- 
derte'xe poverty al'eviation programmes 

In Ihe minis'^ cf agncv'-lire. the depsrtm-cnt 
of agricultural research and foundation (DARFi 
was set up in 1973 to conduct research and e-du- 
catonal actrvites in agncultu-'e. enmal husband", 
and finishers. Indian councl of Agncu'tura' .Re- 
search (ICAR) IS the nodal erganisaton cf tne 
DARF to develop agria'lturel techno'og'es. mput 
matenal and Ihe use of science to se'f su'f c-cncy 
in food. 

Indian egncullure is pegged by natures 
vagares, sem; conTreroa'sed famnrg. prec}orri.r3"a- 
cf small fa.mners. irregulantes cf monsoon 
level productwhy vast d:sgu;sc-d unem.p'O'ym.c-'i 
inaeasma pressure cf popuial'On excessr.e ^se 
of fert'lizer and pesticides defunct land re'c'ms 
poor techniques of egncultuml p'oduction et: 


Features of Ninth plan 1997-2002 


1 BconoT.ic gro-At.h cf 6 5% per annum 

2 Annual agncu'tural nrc/.i.n pecg-?d at 2 5' 

3 Export groAlh rat-c f 11 6T; tamctc-d 

4 Annual im.port grc.iri rat-a ia be >cpt at 10 

5 Current account d-jf.ot to grow ta 2 IT:. 

6 moustna! growth rate iarge;c-a at £ £T- 
annum 

7 Pubi c Sc-cior play cut'ay fuc-c at Rs £ £9 
crere 

£ Pnonty ta aanru'tu'c anc rum' 

gcneiate ad-tiq'jaia crnljm-.-e pmr'w'i'':": 
crad.-oaton c? poverty 

9 tn'.f soreni rr. ea'cu’ij'e to bo h 'f-d b; ' 
la Rs 2,£5.3t>D cro'e 

t0.I.ncrf-;nK cl pc'.c.rty to to b'C'-n".’ P:--'-' 
*7 95'c f.'om. 29 IE'.,- m 'vT-’ 5* 

11 -Hc"-r rimncst-asav-rvrsrrmc*:; ITt'ci 


. 1 
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Growth of Agricultural Sector 
. Since 1950-51 

Period 

Compound annual 


rate of grOT/th(%) 

1951-61 

3.3 

1961-71 

2.2 

1971-81 

1.1 

1981-91 

• 3.9 

1991-97 

2.8 


The sign'tonce of agriculture in India arises 
from the fact that the development in agriculture 
is an essentia! condition for the development of 
the national economy. In first five year plan, prior- 
ity was given to agriculture, but the second and 
third five year plans experience a bitter lesson 
vrhen the failure of agriculture made the entire 
planning process disastrous. Again planners gave 
greater thrust to agriculture in subsequent plan 
periods. The new technology used in agricultural 
sector failed to give a major breakthrough in agri- 
cultural produch'on except in v/heat (5.9% per 
annum) and potatoes (5.1% per annum). The 
grovrth rate in food grams, however, maintained 
at a level of 2.4% per annum mainly because of 
5.9% wheat production. Production of food grain 
increased from 50.82 million tonnes in 1950-51 to 
'^''■'200 million tonnes in 1998-99. Cereal production 

rowth in production of principal 


v/as also growing at a faster rate. 

In order to achieve the objectives of remova 
of the incidence of poverty and unempioymen 
and of ensuring food and nutritional security, Ihr 
value of agricultural output is targeted to increasr 
at annual rate of 4.5% during the ninth plan pe 
riod. The public sector investment shortfall durinc 
the eighth plan was averted during the ninth plan 
The ninth plan gives emphasis on raising thr 
capabilities of small peasants and promotinc 
sustainable agricultural systems. 

For promotion of agricultural production, the 
budget 1999-2000 pronounced policies on water, 
for improving flov; of agricultural and rural aedit, 
to overcome post harvest shortage and marketing 
infraslruclure, to accelerate reforms in land hold- 
ing, to solve the problem betv/een demand and 
availability of fertilizer, and schemes for the de 
velopment of degraded wastelands. 

Green Revolution 

Agriculture is the backbone of Indiar 
economy. It contributes about 26.1 percent to na- 
tional income and provides employment to around 
65 percent of total work force in the country. In- 
dian agriculture has been the source of supply ol 
our leading industries. Investment in agriculture in 
irrigation facilities, tractors, ware houses etc. have 

crops since Independence (1950-98) 


(Craps in million tonnes) Annual rate of growth (%) 



1949-50 

1964-65 

1997-98 

1949-50 to 
1954-65 

1964-6510 

1997-98 

1.A1I food grains of which 

55 

89 

198 

3.2 

2.4 

Rice 

24 

39 

82 

3.5 

2.6 

Wheat 

6 

12 

66 

4.0 

5.9 

Coarse cereals 

17 

25 

31 

2.2 

0.3 

Pulses 

2. All non food grains of which 

8 

12 

14 

1.4 

0.3 

oil seeds 

5 

9 

24 

■ 3.3 

2.8 

Sugar cane 

50 

122 

278 

4.3 

2.8 

Cotton* 

3 

6 

14 

4.6 

2.0 

Polalo 

2 

4 

24 

4.3 

5.1 


* Cotton is in mit'-on pa'es of 175 kg each. 
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been rising conlnuccsly, hcreasing the demand 
for indusLrial output s-nd acii.ng to the nation's 

trends in the production 01 
foodqrains in India 

capita! stxk. Tne s^-iTcance of agriculture in trj- 
dia arises also from te fact that the development 

Year 

Praduction 

(million tonnost 

in agriculture is a'n essar.bal condition (or the de- 

1970-71 

— n05 

vetopment of the raticna! economy. Economic 

1972-73 

55 

growth means a higher rate of growth of Gross 

1978-79 

102 

!C5 1 

National product and it obviously impossible (0 

1979-50 

attain a higher rate of grawth in the economy un- 

1990-91 

1. 5 1 

tess there is rapid grov/tU in both the agricultural 

1995-97 

Igg I. 

and non-agricu'tural sectors. 

1957-95 

134 j 

The 'nev/ agricultural strategy' durirvg 1954- 

1595-99 

OtAT 1: 


65 is the on!/ cause for starting green revolution 
in India. Green revolution implies to impro-va agri- 
cultural production vrithin a limited period and 
maintaining a high level of agricultura' production 
over a long period of time. To improve agricultural 
production, green revolution envisages follo/ring 
steps •. They are use of high-yieldng varieties 
(HYV) of seeds, use of chemical, ferf'izers, pesti- 
cides. use of improved technology, multiple crop- 
ping, irrigation facilities, providing agricultural credit 
to farmers, suitable price mera-isrn for agricul- 
tural production and land refer-". 

The new technology did ret bring a rnajor 
break through in agricultura! prodjcticnerceptlhal 
in production of wheat (5.9 percent per annum) 
and potatoes (5.1 per cent per annum). The grcMh 
rate in food grains was, however, maintained at a 
level of 2.4 percent per year mainly because of 
the high yield growth rate of 5.9 per cent in wheal 

"According to data per capita availability of 
cereals, and pulses indicate an orer all impwe- 
ment in per capita availability of food grains from 
about 419 grams per day during 1950-51 to 439 
dun.ng 1995-97 and 1997-98. ThisindcatesneA 
19 per cent increase in per capita availabTly'd". 
ing the 47 year period. The per capita ava'f=y^ 
of cereals inacased from 354 grams duriivg 195 ^ 
51 to 1955-55 to 463 grams during 1935.97 


1937-95. But in case of pulses, the per capda 
avE labiMy ded ned from 64.7 grams per day dur 


ing 1950-51 to 556 grams during 1997V This 

ind:^tesad^r.necf45p.3rcen!in{hspe;capita 
a.ra.',ab,My of P'-<-’ses dunng ihe 47 yej pe,|i 


SiT.Tai’/: the per espitu cpnsimpitpii- pi' 

CS.- 2 I cec*.ined itenr tKJgiyuis;^ any fn'lk'r' 
51 tc ?C ems per ds)' 15$'- --y.rpi! 4i' hMuh 


Progress during 1351-9? 'r^Wlidlibh 
fixe g-ans inprppssd iicur 5?.?trmi!liioi- ipiiihjs t'- 
1950-5} a.' KO mil!ijfrltnitip$ iir '99159? '''APh 
tt’ss s rxoffy iuur fea rnbum CbuMi Piwtciion 
has teen growing tpstpt '.iipit pi grpvvlA W 
popc'ciricft but i.n CSSS’ Ji Puisss r^it? ol 
prcc'uctiCiT has Sggeu be>hi!vf tjv 
grpAfri rate. 'C^e-.'-s dvg ntiiltriji; Otil/ 

25% an:' d -"s -.pid it,vd Kv (hs hyti m 

come gfcup 30-3 m-jai? g:\ni(e. fu'ipfir, 
fely 0 - (Ire p-.n-y ia,v, p-vyaf |„|||„|^ 
stbjfe mote '.to, .eiet-AM iunow, 11 , r, Iw/ 

inccre group. 

livestccs driediA Otr nn miff;. ir///'c 

to- rivpstQcs plrpp) pr, 

d Cu't;.X't h0f„ flgilcfiiiiiff, ' 

Cf imik 51'C nnik jY,v’|,f| 

S-'-'dr. Clto'C'PPsMiiPiits ol $,/ $"■ 

ktowin vt ivcJtock WiV, 001 (j7/, If. 
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Average annual growth rate of 
production 


1974-79 1980-85 1985-90 t992-S7| 


Basic industries 
Capital Goods 

8.4 

8,3 

7.4 

6.8 

Industries 

Inlernalionol Goods 

5.7 

7.1 

15.7 

8.9 

Induslries 

Consumer Goods 

4.3 

6.2 

5,5 

8.5 

Industries 

55 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

(a) durables 

6,8 

15.2 

12.1 

13.2 

(b) Non durables 

5.4 

5,3 

5.4 

4.9 


livesiocV r{3Sources. The reasons for the poor con- 
ditions of livestock in the country are not eco- 
nomic but religious and social. 

According' to an estimation, about 100 mil- 
lion animal are in surplus and their maintenance 
costs are 30,000 crores per year. 

Industry 

In any country be it developed, semi devel- 
oped or advanced, the industrial sectors forms 
the shoot anchor for the generation and develop- 
ment of the country's productive forces. There is 
a strong case for the industrialisation of countries 
like India with vast manpovrer, largo and varied 
Tcsourccs and continental dimensions. 

The first plan was nol important as for as 
industrial development is concerned. Of the total 
expenditure of Rs 1,9G0 crores in the plan the 
industrial sector received Rs 55 acres which is 
2.8 per cent during the second five year plan 
(1955-61) Three new steel plants v/ere set up in 
the public sector and the capacity of the two 



existing steel vrorks in the private sector ' 
doubled. In this plan new steel plant got sei 
jolt. The share of industrial sector was Rs 
ctore which is 20,1 per cent of the total plan 
lay Rs 4,672 crore. In the third plan and tl 
annual plans the progress was significant. Th 
after for nearly three years, the economy was i 
jected to considerable stress and strain. Mam 
dusities were severely affected by the shortag 
ra'w materials and exponent arising from Ihe pa 
in oxtomal aid in 1965. Total expenditure ur 
the third plan was Rs 8577 crore of which 
share of industrial sector was Rs 1.725 wore (I 
per cent). In the fourth plan (1969-74) the pe 
mance of the Industrial sector fell short of ex| 
tations, both In terms of production and inv 
menl. On an average, the growth rate in indi 
was around 5 per cent which was much below 
targeted grovrth rate of 8 per cent envisage 
the plan. Main objectives of fifth plan (1979 
wore self reliance and growth with social jus 
Tho revised fifth plan provided a total outlay o 
10135 crore on organised industry and mininc 
9,600 crore in the public sector and Rs 535 c 
for village and small industries. This accour 
for early 26 per cent of the public sector ou 
of the fifth plan. During this period annua! gro' 
rale was only 5.3% which was much belo^r 
target. The sixth plan (1980-85) intended !o w 
within tho over development strategy of struch 
diversification, modernisation and selfreliancc. 1 
aggregate resource allocated to industry and n 
oral worked to be Rs 22.187 crore i.e, 22.8 , 
cent of the total progress of Ihe industrial grov 
during the sixth plan The total investment in 
dusiry in seventh plan (1985-90) was Rs 22,4 
crore or 12 per cent of the total plan outlay. T 
actual average rate of growth during Ihe sever 
plan v/orkod out at 8.4 per cent per annum. Thi 
the target was exceeded, as the expected grow 
rate was 8 per cent. 

In the eighth plan (1992-97) the econoi 
was liberalised. Eighth plan believed that the c 
sired growth of different secto.rs couid be achiev 
primarily through modification in industrial Irat 
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fiscal policies. During the Eighth plan the private 
sector had come of age and had developed con- 
siderable entrepreneurial, managerial, technologi- 
cal. financial and marketing strengths. It means 
eighth plan was the reversal of initial phase. The 
overall outlay envisaged in the eighth plan for pub- 
lic sector was Rs '50.670 crores. The basic pur- 
pose of this allocation v/as to upgrade technology 
in this sector and raise it to international levels. 
The over-all industrial growth rate was fixed at 8 
per cent per annum for the eighth plan. 

industrial Policy 

At the time of independence, Indian indus- 
tries were fadng many problems such as short- 
age of ra'.v materials, bad industrial relations and 
marketing facilities etc. Hov/ever, after the inde- 
pendence government made various industrial 
policies to solve their problems. 

First industrial policy resolution of 1948 ; 
The first industrial policy gave emphasis to indus- 
try where state had a monopoly (arms and am- 
munition etc.) mixed sector industrial (coal, iron 
and steel etc.) government controlled industries, 
(automobile, heavy machinery etc.) and private 
industries. The industrial policy resolution also 
stressed the importance of cottage and smal-scale 
industries. 

The resolution stressed the importance of 
progressive Indianisation of foreign concerns It 
also appealed for healthy labour management re- 
lations. The policy outlined a mixed economy for 
India. 

Industrial policy resolution of 1956 : This 
resolution changed mixed economy approach by 
giving more importance to public sector. The pri- 
vate sector is given a fair and non-discriminatory 
treatment in the resolution. It encourages village 
and small industries. The resolution brings out the 
importance of removing regional disparities in our 
country. A suffidenl attention is paid by the reso- 
lution for providing facilities to labourers. 

New industrial policy (1970) : The gov- 
ernment announced a new industrial policy in Feb- 
ruary 1970. The NIPs was in accordance with the 


recommendation of the Dutt Committee and the 
Administrative Reforms Commiss-m, Fofo.virg am 
the basic features of the NIP-7Q, 

1. This policy provided (hat (here should be a l^t 
of core industries consisting of basic, critical 
and strategic industries in economy, 

2. All ne'w investment propositions of ever Rs 5 
crore shall be deemed to be in the hea-.y in- 
vestment sector. 

3. The joint sector concept should be accepted in 
prindpte. 

4. The existing policy of reservation for the small 
sector will be continued. 

5. The exemption limit from licensing provision 
will be raised to Rs 1 lakh. 

Industrial policy of 1980 ; The main ob- 
jectives of 1980 industrial policy were the revival 
of the economy, effective operatiO'na) management 
of public sector, promotion of industries in the ru- 
ral areas, removal of regional imbalances, con- 
cessions for industries engaged in resea.'ch and 
development of optimum utilisation of instated ca- 
padty. 

Nev/ Industrial Policy 1999 : The base 
aim of the new policy were to 
(a) consolidate the strengths built up dunng the 


Top 10 Enterprise in terms of 

Investment 

Rs crores 
investment as on^ 
31-3-1998 


1 National Thermal po-m 
corporation Ltd 

16.1E0 

2 SAILS 

is.t-to 

3 O'.'GC 

10.KC 

A Ra'M'ay finance corporation 


5 “C.’.-:-' Gnd corporation of India 


6. Nr.i d H)-dro Electric PoAer 


Cerporaton 


7, Rash’jiya Ispat Ngam Ltd. 

.. ' 

6 Nudear Paver corperation 


9. MLNL 



10. Rural EIcctndty Corporate"- 
Total 
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last four decades of economic planning and 
to fauifd on the gains already made; 

(b) correct the vreakness that may have crept in . 
the industrial structure as it has developed 
over the last four decades; 

(c) maintain a sustained grovrih in productivity and 
gainful employment; 

(d) attain international competitiveness. Govern- 
ment has decided to liberalise industrial licens- 
ing policy, foreign investment, foreign tech- 
nology agreement public sector policy and 
MRTP act for Ihe sake of realisation of objec- 
tive of the policy. The new industriai policy 
has abolished industrial licensing for all in- 
dustries except 18. The nevr industrial policy 
has also scrapped the asset limit of MRTP 
companies. 

Small Scale Industries 

The small scale industrial sector plays a piv- 
otal rote in the Indian economy in terms of em- 
ployment and grovrth Since independence inspile 
of stiff competition from the large sector, govern- 
ment is not giving due priority to small sector. The 
number of small-scale units have grosvn up from 
4.2 lakhs in 1973-74 to 28.57 lakhs in 1996-97. 
During the same period of 23 years, employment 
has grovm up from 4 million to 16 million and 
output has increased from Rs 7,200 crores to Rs 
4,18,853 crores. The average annual grtyv/lh rate 
of employmenl in the small scale sector for the 
period 1980-81 to 1990-91 works out to be 5,8 
per cent and that of production to be 18.6 per 
cent. The output employment ratio for the small 


scale sector is 1 '.Id, The value of export 
small scale sector increased to Rs 1,643 cro 
in 1980-81 and to a record high figure of Rs 52,1 
crores in 1996-97. The share of export from 
small scale sector represents about 84 per c 
,of total exports in 1996-97. 

• Small sector industrial policy : The r 
'industrial policy v;as announced on August 19 
Its main objective is to impart more vitality : 
'it , growth impetus to the sector to enable it to o 
tribute its mite fully to the economy, particularfj 
terms of grovrth of output, employment and exp 
Village and small industries in the Eigi 
plan ; The eighth plan allocated a sum of 
^34 crore i.e. 1.5 per cent of the total put 
outlay for the development of villages and str 
industries. Hovrever the actual expenditure v 
Rs 7,094 crores i.e. 1.4 per cent of the. total c 
lay. Production of small scale industries read 
a peak of Rs 418.863 crores. The village i 
industiy were able to provide employmenl to 1 
lakh person in 1996-97. The growing share of 
modem sector is indicative of the fact that 
higher produclivity and higher earning areas 
the village and small industries are gelf 
strengthened. A highly praisevrorlhp achievem 
of the village and small industries is their cor 
bution to exports to the tune of Rs 52,230 era 
in 1996-97 i.e. 44 per cent of total exports. ,7 
proves that village and small scale industries t 
very important in our effort to globalise the Indi 
economy. 

According to Ninth plan, the major probt 
faced by small scale industry are (a) inadequ 
flow ot credit (b) use of obsolete technology 
poor-quality standards and (d) inadequate ini 
structure fadliiies. According to the ninth plan, p 
duction of small scale industries is expected 
increase at an annual average grov/th rate of 
per cent. Regarding employment, tola! empt 
men! in the small scale industry will increase fri 
57.5 million to 66.6 million, indicating additio 
employment generation of 9.1 million. Overall, 
rale of gra'/th of employmenl v/ill be of the or 
of 3.0 per cent per annum vrhich is higher tl 
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the rate of grcr/rth in any other sector of the 
economy visualised in Ihe ninth plan. But the most’ 
encouraging aspect of the small scale industnal 
sector is in export v/hich is expected to go up 
from Rs 52,230 crores in 1995-97 to Rs 104,00 
aores in 2001-02, indicating an average annual 
gro/.-th rate of 14.7 per cent The most important 
contributors are small scale industries and handi- 
crafts. During 1997. on the recommenda'Jon of 
Abid Hussain Committee, Ihe government has 
raised the investment limit on plant and machin- 
ery for small units and ancillaries from Rs 60-75 
lakhs to Rs 1 crores and that for tiny units from 
Rs 5 lakhs to Rs 25 lakhs. Abid Hussain commit- 
tee recommended complete de-reservation of the 
products of the small sector. The government Vr-ill 
therefore, review*/ the list of reserved p.mducts con- 
tinually and take action accordingly. 

Public Sector in India 

Before 1947 there v/as virtua'ly no public 
sector in the Indian Economy. The railways, the 
post and the telegraphs, the port tmsts, the ordi- 
nance and airaaft factories and a few state man- 
aged undertakings were working as public enter- 
prise. As on March 31. 1993 there vmre 240 cen- 
tral government undert3''jngs excluding banks, fi- 
nancial institutions and departments like the rail- 
ways, ports etc. Since 1951 the capital invest- 
ment has increased from Rs 29 crores to. Rs 
2,04.050 crores on 31st of March 1993. 

In terms of investment. National Thermal 
Power Corporation Ltd. lops 'he list of top 10 en- 
terprises in the central pubic sector in India, dosely 


1997-93, Indian Oil Corporafon tops the l.st w.th 
a lota! turnover of 59,220 crores fc'c-.-.t-j by Eha-at 
Petroleum Corporation (Rs 20,700 crc'es) 

Except for the short span of fr.-es yea's 
(1953-69 to 1973-74) in wh-ch g'owth rale cf in- 
vestment V.3S about 10 percent thrcughout. the 
rate of growth of investment averaged between 
16 and 19 percent per anrium. 

The lota! number of workers e.mp'oyed m 
public sector in 1971 v/as 71 lakhs, but by March 
1997, their number grew to about 195 lakhis Shoe 
employ, ment in the pub'ic sc-ctor is confi.ned to the 
organised sector (9031 of labour is emp'oyed m 
the organized sector). Publio sector e.mploys 70 
percent of workers em, ployed in organised sector 
of the Indian economy. Operation of pubi'c sec- 
tors extended from basic and capita’ coeds J.ke 
steel, copper, zinc to consumer goods ti’-'C tex- 
tiles, hole! services watches, b'ead etc The fo'- 
eign exchange earnings of the pub'e seder en- 
terprises ha-;o b-aen risT.g f.-cm Rs 35 cores m 
1955-65, to Rs 5,830 cores in 1934-65 and fi- 
nally to Rs 18.150 crores in 1997-93 The exo-art 
performance of the pub'c sector is cemm-an dabi-a 
Internal resources : Dunng th-a sixth p'an 
(1930-81 to 1934-85), interna! resources amount- 
ing to Rs 14.710 cores weie generated- Rs 2.940 
cores per annum on average Dunng th-a seventh 
plan internal resources of the order ct Rs 29,759 
crores were generated Dunng Uia Eighth p'en, 
PSUs generatc-d internal resources of Iho c.'der cf 
1.31,450 cores, a cred’b'e record ind-aed At tie 
same ti.me. out cf 235 operatmg enterprises d..'r- 
iag 1997-93 as many as 91 enterprises d 1 cat 


followed by SAIL In terms cf gross turnover in generate interna! resources 


Growth of Installed capacity In public utilities since 1950-51 

Electricity supply (in MW) 

Year 

Thermal 

Hydro 

Nuclear 

Trial 

1950-51 

1,150(67) 

550(33) 



1970-71 

7.910(54) 

6,330(43) 

420(3) 

1995-97 

61.050(72) 

21,640(25) 

2.220(2) 

j. 5 1 

'n,.„ , J ■; 

2001-02* 

’ Projected 

95,600(72) 

31,450(25) 

3.10:<3)„ 
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Growth of Investment in central 
government Enterprises 

As on March 31 

No, of 
units 

Total investment 
(Rs Crores) 

1951 

C 

29 

1951 

47 

950 

1980 

179 

18.150 

1990 - 

244 

99,330 

1998 

243 

2,04,050 


Gross profit of public sector : Gross profit 
before tax in 1970-71 was about Rs 150 crores or 
4 percent of total capita! employed amounting to 
Rs 3.600 crores. In fact, gross profit before lax 
ranged between 11 to 31 percent of the capital 
employed betsveen 1981-82 to 1993-94. Gross 
profit before tax rose almost continuously till it 
touched as high as Rs 36,000 crores or 162 per- 
cent of the capita! employed m 1997-98 amount- 
ing to Rs 2,23,050 crores. It is useful to remem- 
ber that the capital employed in the central PSUs 
vras generally raised by way of long term loan. 
Accordingly, the yield rate of central represented 
by net profit after tax was pitiably low. It should be 
noted that bulk of profit of public sector units comes 
, \ from petroleum sector enterprises. In 1997-98. 134 

profit making enlerpnses earned a tola! net profit 
of about Rs 20.270 crores and 100 loss making 
units incurred a total loss of 6,540. One thing whicJi 


Employment in the public 
sector in 1997 


Lakhs 

Percent 




of total 

1. 

Manufacturing 

166 

8.5 

2, 

Transport. Storage and 




communications 

30.9 

15.7 

3. 

Finandng, Insurance, 




real estate and business 




services 

12.9 

6.6 

4. 

Government administration. 



Community, Sodal and 




persona! services. 

97.5 

50.0 

5, 

Odiers Sectors 

37.7 

19.2 

— -1 

Total 

195,6 

100 


should be noticed that Government is achieving i 
higher profitability ratio by increasing the adminis 
tered price of goods produced in the public se: 
lor, rather than through reduting costs, improvinc 
efficiency and capital utilisation. It is an unheaiihj 
trend. Because of this trend public sector will lost 
its objective. 

Revival of sick Public Sector Units : Ir 
the context of New Industrial Policy 1 991 the gov- 
ernment bough! out a monograph on the perfor- 
mance of Central Public Sector Enterprises and 
decided to refer the chronically sick enterprises to 
the Board of Industrial and Financial Reconstruc- 
tion (BIFR) for the formulation of revival/rehabili- 
tation schemes. Till the end of March 1998, 62 
public sector units have been referred to BIFR 
which has so far, approved revival of packages in 
respect of 21 Public Sector Units. The Govern- 
ment has also been opening out certain important 
and strategic area to the private sector. The Powei 
Sector is being opened to the foreign companies 
Similarly, the Government has to invite multina- 
tional in the telecommunication sector. 

Disinvestment of public sector undetlak- 
ing ; The 1991 Industrial Policy stated that the 
disinvestment of a part of the Government share 
holding in selected public sector units to provide 
financial discipline and improve their performance 

The concept of PSU disinvestment (or sim- 
ply disinvestment) is to be understood for restruc- 
turing of PSUs so that the drain on the budgetary 
resources can be stopped. Disinvestments a radi- 
cal experiment of privatisation. 

The sharp criticism of the Government re- 
garding the process of disinvestment by the Pub- 
lic Account Committee and in view of the Rana 
Rajan committee, the Government set up 
disinvestment Commission in August 1996 toa-o- 
vise on the extent strategy methodology and tim- 
ing for disinvestment in each PSU. Since the be- 
ginning of disinvestment in 1991-92, for a total of 
Rs 12,957 Crores have been collected by 
disinvestment till 31st March 1997. During 1998- 
99 by a process of cross holding Rs 9,000 crores 
have been realised as disinvestment proceeds fo'' 
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1999-2000, Government has maje a target cf 
10,000 crore rupees by the disinvestment of pub- 
lic sector units 

Memorandum of understanding (MoU) : 
The main aim of MoU is to bnng abcut a balance 
betv/een autonomy and accountab':',!/ The Nev/ 
Industrial Policy 1991 extended me scope of MoU 
to all public sector enterpnses except that those 
public enterprises v.-hich v/ere referrc-d to the BIFR 
The mam goal of the MoU policy is to reduce the 
'quantit/ of control and increase the 'quality of 
accountability. The real purpose and MoU is to 
manage public sector enterprises by management 
by objectives rather than management by control 
108 public sector enterprises had signed MoUs 
for the year 1997-98. According the Economy Sur- 
vey on the basis of self evaluation by 103 public 
sector enterpnses v/ere rated excellent, 25 ve .7 
good; 13 good, 22 fair and only 3 v/ere rated poor 
On July 4, 1997 a historical decision v/as taken 
by. Central Government for 9 b'g industries. These 
big Industries v/hich is knov/n as Navratna are 0:! 
India Corporation, Hindustan Petroleum Corpora- 
tion Ltd, Bharat Petroleum Corporation Limited. 
SAIL. BHEL. ONGC, VSNL. NTPC, and Indian 
Petrochem.icals Corporalion Ltd. In this group 
iNavratna), Government has included t.vo more 
industnes. These are gas authority of India Ltd 
and MTNL The main aim of establishing Navratna 
is to give oulcoming to these industries. No'// they 
can take major decision like mobilising resources, 
capita! expenditure, technological development and 
they can also take decision to joining venture up 
to 200 crores. The p.^ofit ta-^et of Navratna is 
10,000 crores annually. After estabkshing navratna. 
Government had taken one mo.-e decision to re- 
move red tapism and give more autonomy by set- 
ting up T.lini Ratna' on 3 October 1997 Mini Ratna 
IS divided into two categories In the first catego^ 
the Go\'emm,ent has put up those industries v.-h'-ch 
are achieving a profit of more than 30 crores I’xe 
Ck! India Ltd, sh'ppirvg corpo.mton of India, BALCO, 
MMTC, STC etc. In the Seco.nd C3tego.7. these 
type of industries v/hich are creating profit 
continuously for 3 years l.ke Earth Movers Ltd. 


Modem Food Inqustnes am there 

Pov/cr 

Eleomc pO'.'.'Er is an esser-,t s' i.ng-od om c' 
economic d-evelopment and it is recu.m-d for com- 
mercia! and non com.mercal uses v/itn the croAth 
of population. In the use of modern gadgets n 
daily l.-'e, it is qude natj.ml that tne de.mand for 
e'ectriciiy for domest'c use shodd g-c.v rap d / A 
marked feature is Lne increasing use c! e.-octrery 
in agricu'ture Demand cf dectricty in agncuhj'a' 
sector rose from 4 percent to 52 percent There 
are three mam source of gervaatiai of e'xtx fc/.er 
viz, thermal, hyde! power and nuclear po-wer 

ProjccUon of power in Ninth Plan : The 
Planning Com.misson estimated (a) The !nst3’'ed 
cap3C(7 requ rement m the yea,- 2092 1,31,739 
MW (b) The insta'led gencrat’On Capacity (as on 
March 1997) 84.910 MW (c) Capacity add ton 
required dunng the Nmth p'an (1997-2 C’j2s 48 gg.) 
MW As against the gr/en sta'ements p'ann ng 
commission assessed that a capacity add t.on 0 ' 
the order of about 40,250 MW wcj'j be feas b'e 
dunng the Ninth plan penod Th.s v/ou'd coss-st of 
Centra! Sector 11,9t0 MW (29 5':) 

State Sector 10,750 MW (25 T-,i^ 

Private Sector 17.590 MW (43 7 6' :) 

40,250 MW (lO'/l) 

Pov/or Sector Reforms 

The resources avaiiab'e in (.he dp.mes'.c 
cap'ial market are no! sutf.cien; Hence 1 ! « re:- 
63337 to take proper in.tapieto boost th s secto* 
In 1991, the govt e'lowed pmvale p 3 -hc.'p 3 '.pn m 
power gene.'ation The ind an Elc-ctnc-t/ Act. 1910. 
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and Eleclricity (supply) Act, 1998 were amended. 

Efforts taken by the Govt, of India at power 
sector reform includes, (i) allo'wing private sector 
participation in power generation in 1991. (ii) re- 
structuring Stale Electricity Boards (SEBs) since, 
1993; (ni) private sector participation in transmis- 
sion and distribution since 1998; (vi) setting up of 
Centra! Electricity Regulatory Commissions. 
(SERC) since 1998; (v) policy to supply ‘liquid 
fuel’ (or power generation — so far Naptha, LSHS, 
and LSFO liquid fuels are approved. Since Febru- 
ary 1995, competitive biding has been adopted 
for av/arding power projects. And the Ministry of 
Pov/er (MoP) decided to consider ‘Mega Projects' 
with a capacity of 1QQ0 MW or above for supply- 
ing power to more than one state. These projects 
are awarded through governmenl-lo-govemment 
negolialions instead of competitive lenders. 

The government of India has received 245 
proposals fmm private companies for capacity 
addition of 93,600 mw vrith a total of Rs 3,79,000 
aores. Of this foreign proposals were 194 with an 
investment of over S75 billion [Rs 2,63,000 crores) 
and for generation of abour 75,000 MW of in- 
stalled capacity. However, there are only 14 power 
projects which are under constniction v/ith a total 
capacity of abour 3,500 f AW against the ninth plan 
projection of 17,590 MW. 


Indian Railways 

Indian Railways, is the country's biggest 
nationalised enterprise and one of the largest 


railway networks of the world, with 63,000 routr 
kms, approximately 7,00010 locomotives, SO.OX 
passenger coaches, nearly 3,00,000 wagons anj 
nearly 16 (akh staff. The system carries 1 1 millior 
passengers and 1.2 million tonnes-of freight on 
an average everyday, for long haul freight move- 
ment in the bulk and long distance passenger traf- 
fic for mass rapid transportation in the suburban 
areas. It occupies a unique position in . Indian 
Economy. 

Railways in Eighth Plan ; The E^hth Plan 
accorded top priority to replacement of average 
assets, maintenance of existing assets and 
completion of essential ongoing projects which 
helped to add transport capacity. Emphasis was 
also laid on investment required for technologies' 
upgradation and modernisation and coTC'. '.r- 
risalion. The Eighth plan provided for Rs 2 
crores for the period 1992-97 but the actj;'. c.s:, 
was Rs 32,130 crores. Two promising develop- 
ments in the Eighth plan were, (a) the performance 
of container cooperation of India Ltd. Which regis- 
tered a compound annual growth rate of 33 per- 
cent and (b) the completion of 760 km long broai 
gauge Raihvay project involving four t';:--:'’:':*. 
states. 

Railway Development in Ninth plan : Ac- 
cording to Ninth plan the railways will concentrate, 
on multiplexing the electrification of dense corri-i 
dors, improvement in reliability, of : ' 
containerisation and optimisation of tc ■ ' 
operations. As the raifways share in toiai ifamc i- 



Progress of Railways since 1950-51 


Particu/ars 

1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 

1997-98 


1, 

Route length (km) delete 

53,600 

56,200 

59,800 

62,490 i 

2. 

Electrified Route 

390 

750 

3,700 

13,490 I 

3. 

Passengeis originating (millions) 

1,290 

1,600 

2,430 

4.348 I, 

4. 

Goods originaling (million tonnes) 

93 

156 

197 

429 [ 

5. 

No. of locomotives 

8,210 

10,620 

11,160 

7,206 { 


of vrhich diesel 

17 

180 

1,170 

4,496 


electric 

72 

130 

600 

2,646 ! 

6. 

No. of coaches 

19.630 

28,440 

35,150 

39,884 . 

7. 

Number of wagens (000) 

206 

308 

■ 384 

264 >• 
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le economy has been declining over Ihe years, 
le Ninth plan proposes to take cppmpriate ae- 
ons to influence (a) the nodal choice trrrcugh 
ilative pricing based on social costs and (b) aug- 
lent the capacity and improve ihe productivity of 
le raiiV/ay system. The investment strategy dur- 
ig the Ninth plan v/ould be (a) speedy compte- 
on of the ongoing projects (b) highest priority to 
lultiplexing and electnfication of the system (c) 
le adoption of a whole range of cost control mea- 
ure ranging from employment restrain to prior 
iventory management (d) the upgradation of 
afety infrastructure (e) increasing the private sec- 
ir participation. 

The Foreign Trade of India 

Trade of a developing country like India con- 
ibutes of lot for economic w'elfare of the people 
nd a development of resources. Foreign trade is 
n index of the country's economic p.^ogress 

The total value of India's international trade 
as gone up from Rs 1.2500 aores in 1950-51 to 
early Rs 19.000 aores in 1980-81 and to Rs 
.76,840 crores in 1997-98, But much of this in- 
rease v/as concentrated in Ihe last 10 years or 
0 . For inslance, between 1951 and 1971. Ihal 
Dta! value of foreign trade rose only 2.5 times, it 
,'3s oniybetvmen 1974-75 and 1997-98 that there 
ras consideratfe increase in the total value of 
idia's trade. This is explained by increase in Ihe 
Dial value of India's trade. This is explained by 
icrease in the quantum of trade as weft as rise in 
v 2 prices of goods constituting imports and exports 
1 spite of this tremendous grOA-th India's share in 
10 world trade was 0.05 p-arceni in 1995, 

The value of India's imports has been con- 
nuously rising since 1951, for various reasons, 
uch as (1) rap'd industria’isation nc-cessitating 
icreasing impo.l of machinery and equipment (2) 
egular imports of foodgrain fro.m 1958-59 fo 1972- 
'2 under P.L 460, (3) Potcy of I bera! imports on 
le pretext of export promotion, (4) periodic hi'i^e 
1 crude oil prices by OPEC since 1 973 from a'.tde 
[ver S 2 to neariy S 27 per barrel til 1979-80. 

! During the fust 15 years, there was no 
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increase in exports, tn fact thc'c v/as even a dc- 
c'inc. It was on’y a'ter 1957 that c/pc.rts rca'y 
startc-d picking up after deva'ualion in the ruo-:-e in 
1956 After dcv's'ua'.ion in ‘.he rupee r. 1956, In- 
dian expert goods got a pr.ce advantage Mc'e- 
over, the government entered into a series c' b'- 
late.'c! agreements with socia'.st countries wh:o.h 
gave a boost to exports. The Gcvernmenl i.nt'o- 
duced a series of fiscal and cash incent ve$ to 
boost exports These factors exp'a n the very tapd 
crcTAth of exports in the 1970's Eut the naease 
in exports was never adequate the last £7 year 
penod. The situation of surp’us trade was v.-cm- 
ened further. Average trade of surp'us trad-:- was 
worsened further Average trade do.'icif was Rs 
13,541 creres 

There has been a slOArng do.v.n in i.he 
crcr.’rth cf both exports and imports during 1995- 
97 and 1997-93 Export cravth v.hioh had reachc-d 
a record high level cf 20 6 percent during 1995-93 
slumped to 4 1 percent dunog 1995-97 and fur- 
ther dipped to 2 6 percent dun.ng 1997-93 Me;*’ 
probable factors during the period 1952-93 to 
1995-97 lor the slowdo.’.'n in exports a’e (1) de- 
pressed nature cf world merfet (2) satu’atiOn c' 
developed coun'uies mari e's for c‘oclrcn': goods 
which have been most tipamo expert secto.'s (3) 
increased protc-ctionism by iirfuslna'ised countries 
in area of textil-os and ciolhmg {d-osp-tc- G.ATT and 
V/TO) 

Balance of Payment 

'The BoP cf a country is a sj-sfe.mj'c 
record of a'l c-conom;c transactions tv;t,*,fcn the 


Average annual Imports of 
principal commodities (Rs in cr.) 


ieS5-£5 



to 15S5-M 

teS'S-sr 

l.Foodgra'ns 

516 

373 

2.MachAnciy 

6 4tS 

t3,"4« 

3 Mnera! O-'s 



4.M-:ta:s 


C '.?* 

S.Chcnrica’s-d'uss 

t mc-i sir-.cs ! 


6 Fcrt7.icrs y 

7.Pc2rts a,nd F.T-s?-o stress T.-tCf 

C 3*3 

.■Uruf-.t 

V_J 
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'residents’ of a country and rest of the world* - 
according to the RBi. The BoP of India can be 
classified into (i) BoP on current account and (ii) 
BoP on capital account. 

The deficits in BoP are a serious matter for 
the economy of a country. The large deficit is a 
pressure exerted on the foreign exchange reserves 
of the country. These foreign exchange reserves 
are comprised of foreign currency assets of the 
RBI. gold holdings of RBI and special dravring 
rights (SDR) of IMF. The BoP crisis lake such a 
turn that the foreigners lose confidence in the 
country's capadty to cope with it. 

The Govt of India (Gol) has undertaken sev- 
eral measures to reduce BoP deficit They are ; 
crisis management (gold was made use, devalua- 
tion of Rupee, action to compress imports, seek 
foreign exchange to weed out the situation): re- 
form of the economy (external sector, trade policy, 
public finance, trade, stock exchange, etc). To 
cope with BoP crisis, the Gol had taken following 
measures. They are : (i) Trade/Exim policy 1997- 
2002 (announced) (ii) Promote trade with SAARC 
countries, free-trade agreement with Sri Lanka, 
creation of a South Asia Free Trade Area (SAFTA), 


Balance of payments 1994-95 to 
1997-98 (US $ million) 


1994-95 

1996-97 

1997-98 

1. Export 

26.855 

32.311 

33.764 

2. Imports 

35.904 

43.670 

48,063 

3. Trade balance 

-9.049 

-11859 

-14.299 

4. invisible (net) 

(Unerjuired) 

5.680 

5.460 

10,638 

5. Current Account 

Balance (3-4) 

-3.369 

-5.899 

-3,661 

6. Capto! Account 

Total (net) 

8.013 

2.963 

9.4T9 

As percent of GDP 

Exports 

8.8 

9,7 

9.4 

Imports 

11.7 

13.1 

13.8 

Trade balance 

-2.9 

-3.4 

•4.0 

Invisible balance 

1.9 

1.8 

3.0 

Current Account 

Balance 

-1.1 

-1.8 

•9.0 



(iii) initiative given to softv/are exports, (iv) t 
post-Pokhran-li economic sanctions v/ere mitigat 
fay the Resurgent India Bonds (RiBs). 

During 1950-91 India ahvays experiencec 
trade deficil There were only two exceptional ye; 
v/hen there was a small trade surplus. The tra 
deficit has been continuously v/idening, excf 
during the fourth plan when (he Government ma 
a successful effort to reduce imports and promt 
export. During the fourth and fifth plan perior 
Iridia had experienced favourable balance of pt 
men', only because of net flow of funds from inv 
ible, specially inward rernittance of funds fay I 
dian nationals residing abroad. During 1980-S 
total trade deficil was of the order of 30,456 crore 
During 1990-91 to 1996-97 the deficit in fire ci 
rent account aggregated to Rs. 79,131 crores. 

Government announced Export-Import poli 
in 1985. The basic aim of the new policy were 
(a) facilitate production through easier and quid 
access to imported input (b) bring about imp 
continuity and stability to Exim policy (c) strength 
export production base (d) facilitate technologii 
upgradation (e) effect all possible saving in i 
ports. The business houses took full advantage 
the situation and imported all kinds of items whi 
were not necessary. In Ihis wave of iiberaiisatir 
even in areas where indigenous machinery w 
produced by BHEL. imports v/ere allowed. Aii tl 
was done in Ihe name of hi-tech and upgradatii 
of technology. At the outset, it should be realist 
that the problem of adverse balance of paymr 
of India is essentially due to huge trade defic 
which in turn is partly the result of persisten 
rising imports and partly due to slow rising expor 

Import Policy 

Capital goods, raw minerals, intermediatr 
components, spare parts, accessories, instrumr 
and other goods may be imported without a 
restrictions except to extent of such imports i 
regulated by Negafive list o( Imports. These gooi 
which are importable without any restriction, rr 
be imported by any person whether he is act 
user or not. All other second hand goods, oti 
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in capital goods, may be important in accor- 
nce v/ilh a public notice or a licence issued in 
5 behalf. 

(port policy 

After liberalisation, specific steps have been 
:en for Export Policy. Trade policy reforms like 
Bcification and streamlining of procedures and 
dition of items in the special Import licence to 
prove premium and incentive to exports have 
>ated a freer environment for trade, strength- 
ed export production base and removed proce- 
ral irritants. Imports are being gradually 
eralised to facilitate fiovr of raw materials and 
)uls to the exports sector besides widening and 
xternising the indigenous production base. 

Export promotion industrial park scheme has 
en implemented to support state government 
drts in export promotion. India Brand Equity 
tnd has heen Jaunched to create brand imape 
Indian export products abroad. Encouragement 
being given for achieving higher quality stan- 
rds in exports and ISO norms 

Export processing zone : The units un- 
rtaken to export their entire production of goods 
ay be set up at Export Processing Zones (EPZ) 
lich have been set up as special enclaves. Ex- 
irt processing zones are intended to orovide an 
lernationat duty free environment for export 
eduction at low cost. Such zones set up spe- 
ally for promotion of export of electronics, hard- 
are and software have been named Electronic 
ardware Technology Park (EHTP) and Software 
achnology Park (STP), Export oriented units 
;OU) scheme is complementary to the EPZ 
iheme in that it adopts the same production rc- 
me and offers a wide option in location with 
ference to factors like source of raw materials, 
arts or exports, availability of technology skills 
c. India has Seven Export Processing zones 
iPZs) at Kandia (Gujarat), Sanlacruz 
laharashra), Cochin (Kerela), Chennai, 
amilnadu), Noida (UP), Falla (West Bengal) and 
isakhapatnam (AP). Each zone provides basic 
frastructural facilities, in addition to that a whole 
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range of fiscal mce.ntr'ves and custom c'earance 
facrlities are offered within zone Export from Ecu 
and EPZ was 15.310 crore dunng 1997-93 

EXIM Policy (1999-2000) 

The Union Commerce Minister Rama 
Krishna Hegds, has recently launched the Sec- 
ond generation of economic reforms bnnging into 
effect the revised exim policy 1999-2000 from Apni 
1. The modified exim has attempted to hasten the 
integration of Indan economy with gbba’ eccnomy, 
India's international commitment to ''HQ ana 
major trade partner require to re.move a'l licensing 
curbs in import py 2003, Government has pro- 
ceeded in that direction by placing 89-'. additional 
items on the open general licence (OGL) or free- 
ing import list including consumer goods textiles, 
cosmetics, personal computers. Another -IK. items 
have been moved from the restricted list to the 
items that can pp imported freef/ /jgamsl an spe- 
cial import license (SIL). which can be procured 
at a premium. Only 657 items remam under me 
restneted list, substantia’Iy dcr.vn from 27i<5 m 
1997, v/hen India signed the VirtTO agreement 
The threshold limit (or the Zero duty export pro- 
motion capital goods scheme has been bought 
down from Rs ?0 crore to Rs 1 wore fO' th-a chOT,'- 
cals, plastics and textile sectors This wTi b-cr.-c-f: 
small exporters in these sector. To encourage 


Classification of indian Exports 
(Rs in crorcs) 


19S0-B1 

1955-97 

1. Agneutture and a’lied 
.products 

2 057 

25,040 

(30 5) 

(21 1) 

2. Ores and muiera's 

413 

3.165 


(6 2) 

(2.7) 

3. I.tanufacturc'd goods 

3.747 

85,526 

(55 6) 

(74 5) 1 

i. Pcl'O'cum Products 

26 

1.63: ! 


(0 4) 

(15 ‘ 

5. Others 

465 

4-'- 


(69) 

- 

Total 

6.710^ 

14 
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Annual increase in Exports and 
Imports during 1995-96 to 1997- 
98 in million USD 


Export Grovrlh{%) imports Grwo!h% 


1995-96 

31,797 

20.6 

36.678 

28.0 

1996-97 

33,105 

4.1 

38.548 

5.1 

1997-98 

33,980 

2.6 

40.779 

5.8 


gems and jeweilery exports, the exim policy has 
al!ov/ed duty-free import comprising of 
consumables up to certain limits. This provision 
has also been extended to handicrafts and leather 
for actiieving a higher unit value realization. There 
would be no additional customs duty on import of 
capital goods under to zero duty export promotion 
capital goods scheme in the manne and electron- 
ics sectors. The policy envisages a 'gold' status 
for all those who have attained for three succes- 
sive years. The catena of an export trading house, 
or 'stad or 'Super Staf trading houses Such a 
status woutd enable the awardees to enjoy addi- 
tional benefits m perpetuity In another significant 
measure, all export processing zones are to be 
converted into Free Trade Zones from July 1 this 
year The Saniacruz Export processing zone in 
Mumbai accounting for 62% of total export from 
all EPZs will be the first to become a free Trade 
Zone 

Foreign Investment in India 

There are two ways by which a country can 
irtvest in another country le collaboration, and 
direct investment During the early phase of the 
planning era our policy lov/ards foreign collabora- 
tions remained restrictive and selective Conse- 
quently, dunng 1961-70 a lotat of 2,475 foreign 
collaboralion were approved and dunng the next 
decade (1971-80) another 3,041 collaboration 
were sectioned it was only during the eighties 
that government relaxed its policy towards foreign 
collaboralions. In 1983, Government announced 
Technology Policy statements Its aim was to ac- 
quire imported technolt^y and ensure that it was 
the latest type appropri|feio the requirements and 


resources of the country. These relexationj 
suited in a larger inflow of foreign direct im 
ment and, consequently, the number of appro 
during the decade (1981-90) reeched a recorc 
ure of 7,346 involving a total investment of 
1,274 crores. 

After the announcement of New Indus 
Policy (1991), there has been acceleration in 
flow of foreign capital in India. According to a 
able dala, during 1991-92 to 1998-99, total 
eign investment floivs were 30.15 billion doll 
out of which about 12.88 billion dollars (36.2 
cent) were in the form of Foreign Direct fnv 
ment and the rer ining 17,27 billion dollars (: 
percent) were in m&form of portfolio investm 

According lo data the direct foreign Inv 
men! proposals in 1997 vjere 15.75 billion dol 
(Rs 57.14Fo‘rores) as against a meagre amt 
of 325 miltidfi dollars (Rs 733 crores) in 1( 
The total direct foreign . ' — *■ 

1991 till 1998 amounts- „ . ‘.I ' , ■■ 

(Rs 1,89,968 crores) against just 1 billion dol 
(Rs 1,274 crores) approved during the v/holi 


Countrywise Foreign investme 
Approved 
(Aug 1991 to Aug. 1998) 


Country 

Amount (Rs cr.) 

% of lol 

1 USA 

42,030 

27.5 

2. Mauritius 

17,941 

11.7 

3. UK 

11,981 

7.8 

4. NRls 

7.425 

4.8 

5. Japan 

7,213 

4.7 

6. Germany 

6,461 

4,2 

7. Soulh Korea 

6,031 

3.9 

8. Malaysia 

5,444 

36 

9 Israel 

4,227 

2.6 

10 Belgium 

3.905 

2.6 

11 Netherlands 

3,724 

2,4 

12. France 

3,337 

22 

13 Australia 

3,337 

2,2 

14. Singapore 

2,988 

2.0 

15. Italy 

2,633 

1.7 

Other 

44,831 

258 

Total 

1,73,508 

1000 
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Direct foreign investment : Inflows Vs 
Approvals 


Approvals 



Rs 

Crores 

US$ 

million 

Actual flows 
croreVs million 

Actual flows 
%of 
Approvals 

1991 

739 

325 

351 

155 

47.7 

1992 

5,256 

1,781 

675 

233 

13.1 

1993 

11,189 

3,559 

1,786 

574 

16.1 

1994 

13,591 

4,332 

3,009 

958 

22.1 

1995 

37,489 

11,245 

6,720 

2,100 

18.1 

1996 

39,453 

11,142 

8,431 

2,383 

21.4 

1997 

57,149 

15,752 

12,085 

3,330 

21.1 

1998 

25,103 

6.132 

8,433 

2,073 

33.8 

1991-981,89,968 

54,268 

41,490 

11,806 

21.7 


previous decade (1981-90). The data reveal that 
nearly 75 percent of Foreign Direct Investment 
(FDI) approvals were made in the priority sector 
like ; power, fuels, chemicals, fertilizers etc. As 
against it, 25 percent of inveslfnent approvals were 
made in non-priority' areas like food processing 
industries, service areas like food processing in- 
dustries, service sector and trading etc. 

After the announcement of industrial policy 
of 1991, majority share of foteign companies was 
permitted upto 51 percent for automatic approv- 
als. But this limit was raised to 74 percent in Janu- 
ary 1997 in case of foreign investors and 100 
percent in case of Non-Resident Indians. 


1997-98. Trend shows that total long- 
term debt has indicated a tendsnov' 
to rise from 90 percent in 1990-91 to 
94.6 percent in 1997-98. The 
concessional debt accounted for 
percent in 1990-91 and its sha.'c de- 
clined to about 39 percent h 1997- 
98. It means government v.f-' ha-re t 
pay more interest which e a tad in- 
dication. 

In dollar terms. Inas's erter-si 
debt rose from US S S3S bilicr t 
1990-91 to US S 93.5 ttilicr r tST- 
98 indicating a c'O'i'i'rr rate cf t 53 
percent per a.n.no.-m. Eut ncL-re :rT'e:~ 
ternal debt in dollar terms rsaiy ccrcsa ts cur- 
den of debt, since the e.xcha'ce i-eie ceavssr 
dollar and Rupee had a'sc desrcrsiE: Tcm- ^ 
17.91 in 1990-91 to Rs 37 T7 r rS7-?I Ecnse 
quently, in rupee terms, indss £;®7ra isc: csa 
from Rs 1,63,000 crores m *99* r -s I'ccS: 
crores in 1997-SS. cdicanrc e grr.v.* v -- x 
percent per amtim rra'ss car 

rose by 12 percaot r :Dl 3 " 0 ms rer.-as" ES-- 
91 and 19S7-Sc. it mss :}■ 'JS c=r~ - ness 
terms dunng be ssrre csrcc. “nes s n: ~.rr 
that Inda has tear aaa r Tnerscs er.~e caus- 
ing e'ererrs curre ts as !~s= -asm 

GATT Anz fr~S 
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External Debt and Debt 

Ser vices 

External Debt Debt Debt Debt 
Rs (crate) US$ GDP Services 
million RaUo as% 
(’/•) of current 
recepHs 


1980-81 

19,470 

23.50 

13.1 

9.3 

1989-90 

1.30.278 

75.86 

28.5 

30.9 

1990-91 

1.63,001 

83.80 

30,4 

35.3 

1991-92 

2,52,910 

85.28 

410 

30.2 

1992-93 

2.80,746 

90,02 

39,8 

28.6 

1993-94 

2,90,418 

92.69 

35.9 

26.9 

1934-95 

3,11,685 

9901 

32.7 

27.5 

1995-56 

3,20,728 

93.73 

28.3 

24.3 

1996-97 

3,35,827 

93,47 

26.2 

21,2 

1997-98 

3,71,565 

93,91 

26.4 

19,5 


traditional concern of GATT relating to trade 
ItberaVisaVion, the Uruguay Round has also reached 
agreement on various new areas like Trade Re- 
lated Investment Measures (TRIMS) and Trade in 
Services Mr Arthur Ounkel, Director General of 
GATT, computed a very detailed document popu- 
larly known as Ounkel drafts and presented it be- 
j fore the member counlnes as a compromise docu- 
ment The Ounkel draft culminated into the final 
act on December 15, 1993 India along with 117 
nations signed the agreement on April 16, 1994. 

According to the agreement, the tariffs are 
estimated to be reduced by 33 to 40 percent In- 
dia has promised to reduce the basic duty by 30 
percent This duty reduction is to be effected over 
a period of six years Besides restnctmg anti dump- 
ing measures the agreement permits not only in- 
direct lax rebates of drawback schemes to en- 
courage exports but prohibits export subsidies The 
GATT agreement does not intend to produce any 
disastrous effect on our exports by vnthdrav/ing 
export subsides, as alleged by critics. Some crit- 
ics are of the view that Trade Related intellectual 
Property Rights (TRIPS) as embodied in the GATT 
agreement, more especially in two vital areas i,e.. 
pharmaceuticals and agriculture; affect the wel'i 
being of the people. 


Trade Related Investment measures ti 
abrogates the freedom to become selective ir 
area of foreign investment This militates our 
of self-reliance. Another measure achieveme 
the Round is phasing out of multi fabric Arra 
ment (MFA) which restricted international trar 
textile and garments behveen industrialised o 
tries and developing countries. Those propo 
are very important for developing countries 
India since textile exports constitute the single r 
important item of their export. The agreement 
provides for liberalisation in service sector, f 
favoured Nation (MFN) treatment will be ado| 
in services, and there would be transparenc 
the regulations relating to service sector. ^ 
Favoured Nation (MFN) is a clause in comma 
treaty by which each party agrees to exten 
concessions they give to any other country. 

The most important decision of the ag 
ment was to establish a World Trade Organisa 
(WTO) which would succeed GATT and mot 
implementation of Urugway Round A Agreem 
As a result of this WTO was created. The Vi 
has been successful in having 132 member; 
which accounts for over 90 per cent of Wi 
Trade. 

Money Supply 

in common parlance money signifies sf 
of money at a point which can be used (or 
change of goods and services. Hovrever (hi; 
regarded as a narrow concept of money suf 
as it does not include that part of stock of moi 
which is used as a store of value, for instai 
fixed deposits (time deposits). 

According to latest classification there 
four measures of money supply in India, wt 
are as follows. 

M1 = currency notes and coins vnlh the p 
tic, demand deposits both commercial and co 
eratives with banks and 'other deposits' with 
RBi. 

M2 = Ml+saving deposits vrith post off; 

M3 = Ml + time deposits with commen 
and co-operatives bat\ks 
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M4 = M3+ total deposits with post office 
j organisation. 

In the above definitions, M, is called narrov/ 
ly and Mj is called the broad money. Cur- 
’ includes paper currency and coins only. The 
distinction between narrow money (M,) and 
i money (Mj) is the treatment of time depos- 
th banks. Narrow money excludes time de- 
; of the public with the banks on the ground 
hey are income earning assets and as such 
lot liquid. On the other hand, broad money 
Jes time deposits of the public with the bank- 
ystem, not as cash but as part of their mon- 
resources of the public. In 1997-98, the 
iy supply with the people (Ml) was only 
!70 crores but the total liquid resources with 
eople (M4) amounted to Rs. 846860 crores. 

Indian currency system 

The Reserve Bank of India (RBI) is the sole 
)rity for the issue of currency in India, other 
one rupee notes and coins and small coins 
1 are Issued by Government of India. The 
: of notes by the RBI is kept separate from 
5St of its banking operations. For this the RBI 
janized under two separate departments, the 
i Department and the Banking Department, 
former being solely responsible for the issue 
)tes. For internal purpose, there are coins 
:urrency notes, for external purposes, the ru- 
s convertible to other currencies of the v/orid. 
RBI keeps a minimum backing of Rs. 200 
I out of vrhich there should be gold worth Rs. 
crore and balance in rupee securities. The 
ent system is known as the minimum reserve 
■m of the note issue. The issue of currency 
:irculation and its withdrawal from circulation 
xpansion and contraction of currency respec- 
' take place through the Banking Department 
a RBI. Though the one rupee notes and coins 
small coins are issued by the Central Gov- 
lent, their distribution to the public is the sole 
onsibility of the RBI. According to the provi- 
the RBI can print and issue currency notes of 
rent denominations from tv/o rupee notes to 


ten thousand rupee notes. The total Reserve Bank 
notes in circulation amounted to about Rs. 1,910 
crore and Rs. 1,48,520 crores at the end of March 
1998. 

Indian financial system 

India's financial system includes a host of 
institutions and the mechanisms which affects the 
generation of savings by the community, the 
mobilisation of savings and the effective distribu- 
tion of saving among all those who demand the 
funds for investment purposes. The Indian finan- 
cial system performs a cmcial role in economic 
development of India through saving investment 
process, also known as capital formation. The In- 
dian financial system v/hich refers to the borrow- 
ing and lending of funds or to the demand for and 
supply of funds, consists of two parts viz ; the 
Indian money market (organised and unorganised 
sector) and the Indian Capital market. 

The organised banking system in India can 
be divided into three categories viz., the central 
bank of the country known as the Reserve Bank 
of India, the commercial banks and co-operative 
banks. The RBI is the supreme monetary and 
banking authority in the country and has respon- 
sibility to control the banking system. It keeps the 
reserve of ail commercial bank and hence is known 
as the 'Reserve Bank'. 

Commercial banks mobiiise savings in ur- 
ban areas and make them available to large and 
small industrial and trading units mainly for work- 
ing capital requirements After 1969 commercial 
banks are broadly classified into nationalised or 
public sector banks and private sector banks. The 
State Bank of India and its assodate banks along 
with another 20 banks are the public sector banks. 

The Regional Rural Banks came in to exist- 
ence since 1976 with the spedfic objective of pro- 
viding credit and deposit fadlities particularly to 
the small and marginal farmers, agncullura 
labourers, artisans and small entreprenaug^^^^ 

Primary co-operative crerSl ■‘‘y 
banks) were originally set u p 

mote ^rift and savings of the 
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Iheif credi! needs for culiivaiion. To support Ihem, 
central or district co-operalive banks were estab- 
lished. The funds of the RBI meant for agricultural 
sector actually pass through the stale co-opera- 
tive bank and centra! co-operative banks. 

The money market concerns in money in- 
strument involving borrowing and lending for short 
periods. It is a part of securities markets. The 
money market instruments are inter-bank cal! 
money, short notice deposits, T-bills, commercial 
bills etc. 

After independence the Indian banking sys- 
lem has recorded rapid growth. This was due to 
economic planning, increase in money supply, 
growth of banking sector, control and guidance by 
Ihe RBI and above all, nationalisation of banks in 
July 1969, In 1950-51, there vrere 430 commer- 
cial banks but the number of banks declined rap- 
idly due to RBI's policy or merger of small banks 
with big banks as a measure of strengthening the 
banking system. 14 major Indian scheduled com- 
mercial banks each having aggregate deposits of 
not less than Rs 50 crore were taken over by the 
Government of India in i969. On April 15, 1980 
SIX more commercial banks 'whose total deposits 
exceeded by Rs 200 crore each vrere nationalised 
Thus the State Bank of India, 7 associate banks 
ol SBl, 20 nationalised banks i.e 28 commercial 
banks together constitute public sector commer- 
cial banks, • 

Non Bank Financial 
Intermediaries 

Non Bank Financial Intermediaries (NBFIs) 
is a heterogeneous group of financial institutions 
other than commercial ano co-operative banks. 
They include wide vaneiy of financial institutions, 
which raise funds from the public, directly or indi- 
rectly to lend them to ultimate spender. The de- 
velopment banks such as lOBI, IFCI, ICICI SFC, 
etc fall in this cat^ory. They specialise in making 
term loans to their borrowers. Three other a!I-ln- 
dia big term-lending institutions are the LIC, the 
GIC and its subsidiaries and the UTl. Of these 
only the UTl is a pure NBFI. ihe others raise funds 


only Ihe UTl is a pure NBFI fhe others raise fui 
as premia from the sale of insurance. NBFIs 
not regarded as banking companies. Hence In 
is no minimum liquidity ratio or cash ratio, no S| 
cific ratio between liquidity ratio behveen their o 
funds and deposits. There are tvro types of NB; 
viz. ; organized (specialised such as LIC, U 
development banks etc.) and unorganised (Ic 
companies, chit funds nidhi etc.) 

Industrial Finance Corporation of! 
dia (IFCl) 

The Government of India set, up indust 
finance corporation of India in July 1948 unde 
special Act. The IFCl was the first tong term 
dustrial financing institution to be set up in t 
country, it is now a 50 percent subsidiary o' 1 
lOBI, the other 50 percent of its share capital t 
ing held by banks and insurance companies 
provides financial assistance to large and rned^j 
size limited companies in both the private a 
public sectors and to co-operative societies. F 
cently it started use of Internet in promotional 3 
tivilies of techno-economic surveys and setting! 
of technical consultancy organizations. 

The Industrial Development Banks 
India f'DBI) 

)1 is the apex institution in the field of W. 
Inal development banking in the coun'ty. Set 
as a vrholly owned subsidiary of the RBI in J 
1964, it was made an autonomous institution 
February 1976. The IFCi, and UTl are its sub 
iaries. As a development bank, the IDB! pro.''.i . 
term finance and other development service • 
industry alone vrith other development bank li! 
provides export credit in participation vrith (i 
merciai oanks. As apex bank it provides re&4 
to eligible banks and term financing instMth 
like Ihe IFCI and SFCS against the term finen 
of these institutions to industry. Ail income ea t 
by iDBI including interest income is tax-f.e 'i 
the case of other developed banks, inlsrer ■ 
come is taxable. n 
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largest part of refinance assistance has gone for 
the scheme of minor irrigation, farm mechanism, 
storage and market yards, dairy development etc. 

Insurance Sector 

The life insurance sector vras nationalised 
in 1956 into Life Insurance Corporation (UC); and 
the non-tife sector v/as nationalised in 1972 as 
the Genera! Insurance CorporaUon (GIC). A well 
developed insurance sector promotes economic 
growth by encouraging risk taking activity and has 
great potential as a mobilizer of long term con- 
tractual savings in the form of life insurance. To 
tap the vast potential of insurance sector or to 
mobilise long term savings, India needs reforms 
which include revitalizing and restructuring of public 
sector companies, and opening up of the sector 
to private players, 

The Congress government of Narashimha 
Rao set up an Insurance Reforms Committee in 
April 1993, The commillee submitted its report in 
January 1994. Recommended a phased 
programme of liberalization. The committee rec- 
ommended setting up of Insurance Regulatory 
Authonty (IRA) The IRA's role comprises the tol- 
lO'Anng three functions (i) protection of consumer’s 
interest, (ii) to ensure financial soundness and 
solvency of the insurance industry; and (iii) to en- 
sure healthy grov/th of the insurance market. 

The Lie IS a slate monopoly whereas the 
central government cots the GIC. The GlC has 
four competing subsidianes 


Life Insurance Corporation of Ind 
(LIC) 

Lie promotes saving and results in th 
institutionalisation of mobilisation. Life Insurar 
is a very important form of long term contract! 
savings. Saving through life insurance policies 
tax-free. The LIC is a heavy investor of funds 
government securities. LIC is required to hold t 
bulk (87.5%) of its assets in the form of govei 
ment securities, other approved securities, debs 
tures of co-operative land development banks a 
loans to approved authorities. Only the remaini 
12.5% can be made available directly to the f 
vate sector through investment in shares and c 
bentures and loans. LIC is second largest shai 
holder in the securities market. It acts as a kind 
downward stabiliser for the share market as f 
continuous inflov; of fresh funds with it enables 
buy even when the market is v/eak 

Genera! Insurance Corporation ( 
India (GIC) 

The genera! insurance corporalion (GIC) s 
insurance against specified risks, such as lo 
from fire and accident to property of various, kin 
and against risky persona! accidenls and sickne: 

The policies do not include any saving fc 
lure. The purchaser of general insurance sirr.t 
buys a service and not any financial asset, T,*'.:; 
are not financial intermediaries in full sense. Kc; 
ever they do accumulate pools of funds fre 
premium and investment income for mee'ir 
claims under their policies. Thus they do mans: 


Insurance Products 


I 

Life Insurance Products 
(i) Basic Life Insurance Plan (whole Me) 
(li) Term Assurance Plans (two year), 
such as Bima Kiran, Btma Sandesh 
(i5) Plans for Children 
(w) Pension Plans 

(v) Jeevan Santa 

(vi) Special plans to meet special needs 
: Jeevan Griha, Jeevan Suraksha. 
Asha Deep etc. 


) 

General Insurance Products 


I 

Tariff Products 
fi) Fire Insurance 
(B) Uolor Vehicles 

(iii) ferine Cargo and Hul 

(iv) Personal accident 

(v) Engineenng insurance 

(vi) V/otkmen compensation 

(vii) Bankets Indemnity 


_J| 

I 

Non-Tariff Products 
(0 Burglary and House brea*. 
(li) A1 risk (Jewellery and Va'- 
ables) 

(iii) Mediclaim 

(iv) Overseas Mediclaim 

(v) Bhavishya Arogya (o'd ii 
mediclaim) 
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■tfolios of assets like other financial institutions. 
3 is required by law to invest at least 35% of 
lir fresh accruals of Investible funds in govem- 
mt and other approved securities, v/ith a mini- 
im of 25% in central government securities. 

lit Trust of India (UTI) 

UTI was set up in 1964. It is a 50% subsid- 
i of the IDBI and the rest 50% is subscribed by 
I Lie, SBI, other scheduled banks, IFCI and 
Cl. The UTI collects its funds mostly through 
I sale of units under its various unit schemes, 
the end of June 1991 there were 22 such 
lemes, outstanding of these are the unit scheme 
54. Dividends payable to the unit holders car, 
automatically reinvested in units, if the holder 
desire. The UTI is free in the investment of its 
ids. It is not constrained statutorily like the LIC 
j banks to invest specified minimum propor- 
is of their funds in government and other ap- 
)ved securities. In recent years, 21 other mu- 
ll funds (besides UTI) have also come up in the 
irket, 1 1 of them are in the private sector and 
are in the public sector. The latter have been 
1 up mainly by the merchant banking subsidiar- 
■ oi some public sector banks. 

Reserve Bank of India 

The RBI was inaugurated in April 1935 with 
ihare of capita! of Rs. 5 wore. It was nationalised 
1949. The RBI is the central arch of the Indian 
iney market. It issues notes, buys and sell Gov- 
iment securities, regulates the volume, direc- 
n and cost of credit, manages foreign exchange 
d supports institutions financing agriculture and 
lustry. RBI plays a leading role in organising 
ining, supervising, regulating and developing the 
rnetary and financial system. The design and 
nduct of the monetary policy are its special re- 
onsibility. The executive head of the Bank 
called Governor who is assisted by deputy 
vernors and other officers. It has a central board 
directors, supplemented by four local boards at 
Ihi, Calcutta, Madras and Mumbai for four re- 
mal areas ; northern, eastern, southern and 


western respectively. Head office of RBI is situ- 
ated at Mumbai. 

Function and working : The RBI has the 
sole right to issue notes. This covers currency 
notes of every denomination and other than one 
rupee coins and notes and subsidiary coins v/hich 
are issued by the Ministry of Finance. 

The RBI acts as the banker of the central 
Government and also as the bank to the central 
and state governments. Besides undertaking cur- 
rent financial transactions and management of 
public debt, the RBI plays an important part in 
firsncing government expenditure. The Bank, in 
a:.:dition to financial transactions, act as the agent 
of the government in respect of India's member- 
ship of the Intema'Jonal Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the International Bank of Reconstruction (other- 
v/ise knov/n as World Bank). 

The RBI acts as a banker to other banks. 
Banks are required to maintain a certain percent- 
age of their deposits v/ith the RBI. The Reserve 
Bank provides finance to schedule banks. 

The RBI functions as the controller of credit. 
The method of 'selective controf has been ap- 
plied to allocate credit on certain lines as also 
fixing the amount of credit. It holds most of the 
nation's foreign exchange reserves The RBI has 
helped in building up a financial infrastructure for 
economic grov/th. The Reserv'' Bank undertakes 
collection and dissemination uf iniu'mation and 
conducts research in these fie Is 

RBI's Monetary Policy : The credit and 
monetary policy for 1999 ?00C was launched by 
Bimal Jalan, the governor if th. Reserve Bank of 
India on April 20 The man puroose of this policy 
v/as to ensure the funds a ailaole for productive 
use at all times The policy paints a brighter pic- 
ture of 6-7% GDP growth for 195^-2000 as against 
CSO's provisional estimates for 1998-99 at 5.8%. 
The current year's optimistii projection is based 
on the assumption of a norr. al monsoon and in- 
dustnal recovery Jalan has s t a lower M3 groal^ 
target of 15 5-16% than the 17 8% achieved r; 
1998-99 Though lending rates are al an ff-. 
low, credit refuses to pick up because oNW, ' ' 
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slowdov/n. RBi's grip on the rupee is being tested 
by political flux. Jalan has been under pressure to 
cut rates and devalue the rupee. A huge Govt, 
borrowing programme is posing serious threat to 
macro economic stability. The only redeeming fea- 
ture seems to be the low rate of inflation. The RBI 
has committed to keep rates stable in the me- 
dium to long term. Banks have been allowed to 
quote different prime lending rates for different 
maturities. They have been given more freedom 
to act quickly or make rale changes. The cash 
reserve ratio (CRR) has been cut down to 10% 
by releasing Rs. 3.250 crore into the system. Fixed 
term loans have been allowed. The RBI has tried 
to keep liquidity easy in order to foster growth. 
Infrastructure funding procedure have been eased. 
Banks have been given sops to invest in venture 
capita! which will be for priority sector. RBI is re- 
ducing its role granted to foreign institutional 
investors to hedge a larger portion of equity in- 
vestments. 


exchange Regulation act. 1947 to regulate S' 
operation foreign controlled .companies in Intfr 
The act was amended comprehensively in 197 
and the New Foreign Exchange Regulation cair 
info force from January 1974. The major objectf.' 
of FERA, 1973 were conservation of India's p": 
cious foreign exchange resources and the es'j 
of guidelines to the foreign investors to divert the' 
funds to the core sector which employ sophist 
cated foreign technology. 

Foreign Exchange Management Act (F£fJ7 
seeks to repeal FERA 1973 because the cond 
lion under which FERA 1973 was enacted an 
implemented do not exist by more. For instance 
India has now forex reserves of S32 billion a 
compared to less than SI billion when FERA 1971 
was enacted. The main aim of FEMA is to con 
solidate and simplify the taw relating to foreb: 
exchange with the objective of facilitating exlem- 
trade and payment and promoting the orderly da 
velopment and maintenance of foreign exchangi 


Foreign Exchange Management 

Act (FEMA) Qf transfer any foreign exchange or foreign secy 

Government of India enacted the foreign ri ly to any person not being an authoris ed person 

Selected Indicators of Indian Economy 


1 . GOP at factor cost (Rs. Ctores) of 1980-81 pnces 1,22,427 

2. Per capita NNP Rs at (1980-81 prices) 1,630 

3. Gross domestic capital formation (as% of GDP) 22.7 

4. Gross domestic saving (a 5 % of GDP 21.2 

5. Foodgrain (million tonnes) 129,6 

6 . Electricity generated (utilities only) (billion KWH) 116.8 

7 . Wholesale price index (Base 1981-82) 91,1 

8 . Centre's Budgetary Deficit (Rs crores) 2,576 

9. Export (Rs. crores) 5,711 

10.lmpons(Rs, aore) 12!549 

1 1 . Population (millions) 6^.2 

12. Brith rate (per 1000) 33 9 

13. Death rale (per 1000) 12^5 

14. Life expectancy at birth (in years) 54,4 

15. Literacy rate (percent) 436 

16. (a) Male 554 

(b) Female 29^0 

'Provisional 


1980-81 

1990-91 

1996-97 

.22,427 

2,12,253 

2,96,845 

1,630 

2,222 

2.761 

22.7 

27.0 

25.7' 

21.2 

24.3 

24.4' 

129,6 

176.4 

199.4 

116.8 

264.3 

334.5 

91.1 

182.7 ■ 

314.5 

2,576 

11,347 

13.164 

6,711 

32,553 

1,18.919 

12,549 

43,196 

1,38919 

682.2 

846.3 

948.0 

33.9 

29.5 

27,2 

12.5 

9.8 

9.0 

54.4 

58.7 

60.4 

43.6 

52.2 


56,4 

64.1 


29.0 

39.3 
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October 1991 the RBI Index of ordinary share 
prices had crossed 644 and touched 1,000 in the 
beginning of February 1992, The sensex which 
was 2000 in February 1992 touched. 3,550 on 9th 
March, 1992 and crossed 4,300 on April 20, 1992 
under the impact of bulls like Harshad Mehta. The 
RBI index of ordinary share prices shut up to 1,000 
in February 1992, 1400 in March 1992 and rose 
to 2,000 in April 1992. 

In 1997 Bombay Stock Exchange (BSE) 
sensitive index (Sensex) was once again boom- 
ing and even better. On Sep. 12. 1994 sensex 
climbed to 4641.34 on July 14. 1999 The sensex 
finally crossed that altitude to close at 4710.25, 
the new peak in its 125 year history. In October 
the stock market got further boost by crossing the 
mark of 5000. The foreign institutional investors 
are highly bullish on the stock The nse in the 
sensex appears to be the case of a tot of pent up 


demand. Since May 1999, the sensex had b 
on upswing. The recovery of commodify price 
picking up. The sharp cut in deposits rates in / 
1999 from 12 to 10.5 percent is another rea 
for the underlying firmness of share prices. , 

Inflation in India 

Inflation is a sustained and appreciable 
in prices over a long period of time, inflation tr 
generally speaking is of two types viz., (1) 
mand pull inflation and (b) cost push inflation 

Demand-pull inflation is a stale of rii 
pnces brought about by increase in aggrec 
demand in the face of short supply. 

Cost-pull inflation is a situation of gen 
rise in prices in which marginal costs (payir 
mode to factor owners) are higher than the n 
ginal productivity of capital. 

Inflation in India has been boln a dem 
pull and cost push type. On the de. .and side 
important factor have been (i) increase in mo 
supply (ii) increase in government expendii 
(iii) increase in flow of foreign exchange On 
cost side, the important factors have been (i) 
crease in administered price from time to time 
dislocation of infrastructural facilities (iii) faulty i 
in effective management etc. 

Inflation can be controlled by monel 
policy, fiscal policy, trade policy. Although it n 
be possible to put some controls on infiatior 
may neither be feasible nor desirable to bang 
flation totally under control. 

According to the Government of India bt 
ing up of inflationary a pressure during Ihe C' 
tres was mainly attributed to (a) higher fiscal c 
at (b) sharp rise in reserve money (c) supply 
mand imbalances (d) a sharp increase in proci 
ment price of cereals and consequent rise in 
issue price 

In contrast to 1998, in 1999 the rise of wt 
sa'e price index (WPI) reached a historical lov 
1.19 percent on July 24,- 1994. While mans'. 
gro'Mh remained close to its tong rale of aboul 
percent, preliminary evidence in the Indian c 
text sho'zc that the fuH impact of a monetary sb 


List of Important Committees 

Name ot Committee Subject 

1 Ghosti Commiiree Bank Frauds 

2. Omkar Goswami indusinal sickness and 

CommiSee corporate Restructuring 

3 Janakiraman Committee To enquire into the se- 

curities transactions of 
the banks and fmanaal 
institutions 

4 Jilani Committee Loan system 

5 Goipona Committee Customoter service 

6 fXathoira Committee Insurance Sector Re- 

'orms 

7 Dr f.'ehia Commiitee ntegrated Rural Devel- 

opment programme 

8. Narasimham Comm'Kee Financial Sector Re- 

forrns 

9. Nayak Committee Ciedit to SSS Sector 

10. Rengarajan Comm.tlee Public sector disinvest- 

ment 


11. Raj Com.mitlee 

12. Khu5ro Committee 

13. Ram Nwas l.frdhn 
Committee 


Agricultural holding lax | 
Agr-cuttural cred ( i 


Committee To enquire into the se- 

cuntiss scam. 

14.Bh33av.a‘.i Ccmmib.ee Pubic vvcKate 
tS.Raia CheTieh Committee Tax retomns 
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oh (he inflation rate can take a long time to realise 
and the lag could even exceed hvo years. 

Poverty 

Poverty is a socio-economic phenomenon 
which defies any precise definition. Its concept 
and definition varies from country to country. A 
segment of the society unable to meet the basic 
needs of life could be termed suffering from pov- 
erty. Poverty is a multidimensional problem. 

Poverty can be grouped as absolute pov- 
erty and relative poverty. Absolute poverty means 
that a person’s income or consumption expendi- 
tures are so meagre that they couldn't meet his/ 
her minimum subsistence level. The population, 
whose level of income or expenditure is below (he 
figure, is considered to be below the poverty line. 

Relative poverty indicates the large inequali- 
ties of income. The people with lower incomes 
are relatively poor compared to people with higher 
incomes, ft is absolute poverty with which we are 
concerned when v/e talk of the problem of poverty 
in India. 

Planning Commission Report (1993) on 
poverty : Planning commission constituted in Sep- 
tember 1989 an Expert Group to consider meth- 
odological and computational aspects of estima- 
tion of proportion and number of poor in India 
Prof. D. T. Lakdawala, chairman of the Expert 
Group submitted his report in July 1993. 

Expert Group estimates reveal that rural 
poverty ratio has declined from 5.64 percent in 
1973-74 to 39.1 percent in 1987-88. As compared 
with this, there is a relatively smaller decline in 
the urban poverty ratio, which has come down 
from 9.2 percent in 1973-74 to 40.1 percent in 
1987-88. The overall poverty ratio has therefore, 
declined from 54.9 percent in 1973-74 to 39.3 
percent in 1987-88. This implies that during the 
14 year period an annual average decline of about 
1.2 percent. An important revelation of the study 
is that for the first time, the urban poverty ratio 
has been estimated to be higher than rural pov- 
erty ratio. In absolute terms, the number of urban 
poor has risen from 60.3 million in 1973-74 to 


83.3 million in 1987-88 an increase of 20 million. 
The population of the rural poor which was 261 
million in 1973-74 declined to 229 million in 1987- 
88 . 

Poverty Line : The nature of Indian poverty 
differs from rural sector to urban seclor. To mea- 
sure the poverty line, the govt, of India adopted 
calorie intake criteria. For rural areas minimum 
calorie intake is 2400 calories and for urban ar- 
eas it is 2100 calories. 

Paradigm Shift : After independence the 
Govt, of India promises a lot of policy initiatives lo 
check and curb poverty. Nehru govf. promises to 
curi) it but in practice his govt, followed conserva- 
tive economic policies. In the 1970's Indira 
Gandhi's ‘garibi hatao’ and Rajiv Gandhi’s mas- 
sive poverty alleviation programmes are fruitless 
efforts lo weed out poverty. In 1990s economic 
reforms failed vibrantly to give the poor a shift. 
Now the situation is that absolute poverty is co- 
existing with a high-tech nuclear India. 

The main causes of Indian poverty are popu- 
lation explosion, negligible trickle-down effect, im- 
proper and mismanagement of poverty eradica- 
tion programmes. 

Sen's Poverty Index : Amartya Sen's pov- 
erty index : P=H1H1-I)-G) 

A common measure of poverty in a society 
is the share of the population (H) with income 
below poverty line. Here P = poverty, H = popula- 
tion below poverty line, G- gini coefficient, and ! is 
a measure between Zero (0) and 1 of the distribu- 
tion of income. 

Vicious Circle : Vicious circles are a set of 
interlocking and inter-depending circumstances 
that influence each other. A vicious circle implies 
a circular act or react of forces upon one another 
in such a complicated way that a poor country 


Projection of National Poverty 
Ratios 


Region 

1996-97 

2001-02 

2006-7 

2011-12 

Rural 

30.55 

18.61 

9.64 

4.31 

Urban 

25.58 

16.46 

9 28 

4.49 

Total 

29.18 

17.98 

9.53 

4.37 


f%t 


onnn 
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force to remain in a ‘state of poverty'. The most 
favourable v/ay to break vicious circle is to break 
it at the point of capita! deficiency. 

Poverty aiieviation programmes of the govt, 
of India can be broadly divided into tv/o segments, 
such as (i) Rural Poverty Alleviation Programmes 
and (ii) Urban Poverty Alleviation Programmes 
(UPAP). Rural poverty alleviation programmes in- 
clude TRYSEM, DWCRA, SITRA, GKY, Employ- 
ment Assurance Schemes in block levels, etc. In 
the Ninth Plan government has announced a new 
programme, Svrarna Jayanfi Shahari Rozgar 
Yojana (SJSRY) under UPAD. 

Poverty projections in the Ninth plan ; 
The Ninth Plan states that the annual average 
rate of decline of poverty ratio during the period 
1973-74 to 1993-94 has been 2.05 percent in bolh 
rural and urban areas, and 2.09 percent of the 
country as a whole. Ninth plan worked out the 
poverty estimate for 1935-97 on the basis of the 
gtorrth rate experienced between 1993-94 and 
1995-97 and has estimated that as a result of 
high growth rate during this period, incidence of 
poverty has been reduced in 1996-97 to 30.65 
percent for the rural areas, 25.58 percent for the 
urban areas and 29.18 percent for the country as 
a whole. A World Bank study of the v/orking of 
anti poverty programmes in India has shown that 
verty alleviation programmes suffer from defi- 
encies in administration and implementation. The 
World Bank study confirmed that among the three 
key poverty programmes, the Integrated Rural De- 
velopment Programme (IRDP), Public Distinguish 
System and the Public work scheme, the POS 
has been the worst performer. ^ 

A review of the Ninth plan projections indi- 
cates that they are too optimislic and hope to prac- 
tically eliminate poverty by the year 2012 A.D. 
Government has taken some decisions to remove 
poverty like giving employment, (and, subsidised 
food etc. 

Unemployment in India 

Unemployment is a situation characterised 


Growth of employment in 

organised and unorganised 


sectors 


Period 

Annual 

Grov/th rate 


organised sector 

uncfganissd seao 

1973-77 

2.48 

2.84 

1977-78 

2.42 

2.20 

1983-87 

1.36 

1.55 

1973-87 

2.11 

2.20 


by the existence of able persons who are willing 
to work but have to remain without a job. Neither 
of the two main strands of the received theory on 
eipploymenl are applicable to Indian case. First is 
the Keynesian framework. This type of unemploy- 
ment as Keney says, results from lack of effec- 
tive demand. This theory is not valid for an under- 
developed economy like India. The second is the 
Neo classical approach, which relies on the flex- 
ibility of wage rate & v/age level as a mechanism 
for clearing the labour market. It assumes avait- 
ability of choice among production techniques to 
permit capital & labour substitution over a vride 
range without toss of efficiency. But in Indian case 
employment generation on the basis of lowering 
the already miserably low wages, even if possible 
was not acceptable. Unemployment in a develop- 
ing economy may take any of the following forms. 

1. Open employment is the result of (ack of 
complemenlary resources, especially capital. 

2. Underemployment or seasonal unemployment 

3. Disguised unemployment a situation in v/hich 
more persons are engaged in a job lhan are 
optimally required, So that the marginal pro- 
ductivity of labour is zero if not negative. 

On the basis of the data collected by the 
National sample survey, it is revealed for the 15 
year period (1972-73 to 1981-88), employment is 
estimated to have grown at the rate of 2.21 per- 
cent pet annum, Rural employment has grown at 
the rate of 1.75 percent per annum vrhile urban 
employment has gro-wn at a relatively much faster 
gro'.vlh rate around 4% per annum. Ho.vever, ma'e 
and female employmenL Has grown more or less 
at the same pace of around 2.2 per cent per 
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annum and thus their relative shares in total em- 
ployment have remained more or less stationary 
; at a ratio of 2;1 over the period. A study of trend 
:in the grov/th rates of employment betv/een 
organised and unorganised sectors reveal that both 
the sectors experienced a declining grov/th in 
employment 

Despite a slow and declining rate of em- 

• ployment grov/th Jihe aggregate employment of the 
^educated has been relatively high particularly 
: among v/omen. Educated employment grov/th rate 
:.v/as 7.5 percent per annum for the last decade 
: (1977-78 to 1987-88). According to an estimate 
t nearly three fourth of the unemployed belong to 

■ household v/ilh an income level less than Rs. 200 

■ per month. All such families can be broadly clas- 

■ sified as living belov/ the poverty line. 

r Rising magnitude of unemployment led to 
i high incidence of poverty. It was just by late 1970's 
! it was realized that grov/th alone can not solve 
; these problems and special programmes need to 
! be introduced. A number of special employment 
: programmes for self and wage employment are 
, being implemented in rural and urban areas. Solv- 
. ing the problem of growing unemployment in the 
. urban areas a scheme called self employment for 
; educated unemployed was launched in 1983-84. 

' The scheme aims at encouraging the educated 
. youth to undertake self-employment in industry. 

I business and service sector. Yet another scheme. 

! called self employment programme for the urban 
poor v/as started by the Government in 1986. 
During 1993-94. two new programmes were 
, launched v/hich are (1) Employment Assurance 
! scheme (EAS) and (ii) prime minister's Rozgar 
I Yojana (PMRY) for educated unemployed youth 
' The EAS is being implemented in 1752 backward 
blocks in v/hich Revamped Public Distribution sys- 
I tern is in operation. It aims at providing 100 days 
^ of unskilled manual v/ork to rural poor seeking 
' employment. The PMRY scheme for educated un- 
' employment youth has been designed to provide 

• employment to more than one million persons by 

■ setting up seven lakhs micro enterprise during the 
; Eighth plan period in industry, service and 


Projection of unemployment for 

1990-2000 


I Million 

1 . BackJog ol unemployed ir. th: 


beginning of 1990 

28 

2. New entrants to the labour 


force during 1990-95 

37 

3. Total unemployed for 


the 8th plan (1+2) 

65 

4. New entrants to the labour force 


during (1995-2000) 

41 

5. Total unemployed for the 9th plan 

106 


business. The scheme for self-employment for 
educated unemployed youth v/ill be integrated v/ith 
PMRY. Another scheme viz.. Prime Minister's Ur- 
ban Poverty Eradication Programme (PMIUDEP) 
was launched during 1995-96, v/hich apart from 
other things, is aimed at employment genera- 
tion and skill upgradation. The Integrated Ru- 
ral Development Programme (IRDP, 6th plain) 
seeks to promote self-employment by provid- 
ing productive asset and inputs to the rural 
poor through a mix of subsidy and bank credit. 
Training for rural youth for self-employment 
(TRYSEM) and development of v/omen and 
children in rural areas (DWCRA 82-87) are two 
special scheme of the IRDP. TRYSEM pro- 
vides training and skill development opportu- 
nities to poor rural youth to enable them to 
take up self employment or v/age employment 
and DWCRA seeks to promote economic ac- 
tivities among poorest of poor rural women 
Jav/ahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY). started during 
1989-86 is designed to generate additional 
short term gainful employment for the rural un- 
employed and underemployed on works v/hich 
create productive economic assets in rural ar- 
eas. The Nehru Rozgar Yojna (NRY) v/as 
launched in OcL 1989 for the benefit of the urban 
poor. 

Employment policy in the Ninth Plan ; 
Despite an expected reduction in the groz/th rate 
of population to 1.58 percent per annum by the 
end of the Ninth plan, the labour force gro/.lh 
reached a peak level of 2.51 perce'" ;^nnum 
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during the Ninth Plan period-highest it has ever 
been. The population is expected to touch 1.029 
million by the Ninth Plan, indicating an inaease 
of 78 million during the plan. The projections of 
population and labour force reveal the following 
results. 

Year Population Labour force 
(in %) 

1997-2002 1.58% 2,51% 

2002-2007 1.58% 2.47% 

2007-2012 1.^6% 2.07ro 

Job opportunities v/ill need to be created for 
53 million persons during 1997-2002 as a conse- 
quence of labour force increase, 58 million jobs 
would be created during 2002-07 and thereafter. 
55 million during 2007-12 

In the ninth plan, Employment Assurance 
Scheme (EAS) is designed to provide 100 days 
of v/otk at minimum wages on demand. The bud- 
get 1999-2000 followed a four pronged strategy 
with a common theme of ensuring greater involve- 
ment of Panchayat Raj Institutions (PRIs). The 
four strategies are 

(i) The modified scheme of Javrahar Rozgar 
Yojana (JRY) will be called 'Gram Samridhi 
Yojana with the disposal of funds at the hand 
j of Gram Panchayats, 

1. 1 The EAS rwll be implemented at distncl or block 
levels with the selection of works being de- 
cided by the Zila Panshads. 

(iii) The Gram Panchayat will maintain a live em- 
ployment register available to the Gram Sabha 
and public for senitiny 

(iv) All the seii-employment programmes for the 
rural poor will be merged into a single 
orogramme called Swam Jayanti Gram 
Swarorgar Yciana', which will have greater 
participation of the Gram Panchayats 

Task force on Employment Generation : 
A Task Force on Employment opportunities has 
b-jun set up by the Planning Commission under 
the chairmanship of Dr Montek Singh Ahluwalia. 
member Planning Commission. The objective is 
to examine the existing employment situation 
in India and suggest strategies of employment 


generation to provide jobs to 10 crore people over 
the next 10 years. Several academicians and bu- 
reaucrats are the member of this task force. 

Economic Glossary 

Administered prices ; Prices which arose! 
consciously by a single decision making body 
rather than being determined by the free play o! 
market forces, 

Aslan Development Bank: It vras founded 
in 1966, for further development and investmen! 
in Asia and to help, prepare and co-ordinafe de- 
velopment and provide technical aid. The bank is 
having its headquarters in the Philipines. 

Balanced Budget ; A budget is said to be 
a balanced budget when current income is sam-: 
as current expenditure. 

Balanced Growth : In growth theory it re 
fers to a dynamic condition of an economy where 
all real variables have been grov/ing at the same 
constant proportional rale (Which have been zetc 
Of negative) 

Balance of Trade : Refers to the relation 
ship between the values of countries imports anc 
its export, i.e. the visible balance. These item; 
are only forming part of the balance of paymeni: 
which are (a) invisible items and (b) movement! 
of capital. 

Black Economy : That part of a country'! 
economic activity vrhich is not recorded in the na 
tional income accounts, although it does involw 
in the production of goods and sennees. 

' Black Market ; A situation in which there it 
illegal selling of goods at prices above a lega 
maximum limit set by the government. 

Bond : A legal agreement to pay a certair 
sum of money (Called principal) at some future 
date and carrying a fixed rate of interest; issued 
by corporations, centre, state and local govern- 
ments as a means of financing long term invest- 
ments 

Budget : An estimate of expected revenues 
and expenditure for a given perii^, usually year. 
Item by Hern. 
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Budget Deficit : When the expenditure 
of the Govt, exceeds the revenue, the balance 
between the two is the budget deficit. 

Call Money : Is a loan that is made for a 
very short period of a few days only or for a week. 
It carries a low rate of interest. In case of stock 
exchange market, the duration of the call money 
may be for a fortnight. 

Capital intensive technique : A mode of 
production where the use of capital is much more 
prevalent than the labour. It is a technique of pro- 
duction characterised by a very low capital output 
ratio. 

Capitalism : It is an economyic system 
where means of production and distribution are 
primarily owned by the private enterprises 

Capital/Output ratio : A ratio that shows 
the units of capital required to produce a unit of 
output over a given period of time. 

Cash Reserve Ratio : Refers to the ratio 
which banks have to maintain with the RBI as 
certain percentage between their holdings of cash 
and their time liabilities. 

Classical Economists : A body of economic 
thought that prevailed in age of industrial revolu- 
tion from the late 18th century to the last quarter 
of the 19th century. Its chief exponents were Adam 
Smith, John Baptiste, Thomas Robert Malthus, 
David Ricardo and John Stuart Mill. They believed 
in Laissez faire, balanced budget, and gave sole 
emphais to production and growth. They were by 
the large, unaware of the concept of welfare. 

Commercial Banks : Financial institutions 
that create credit accept deposit and give loans 
and perform other financial functions. They create 
credit by creating deposits on the basis of their 
cash reserve ratio. The ratio of cash reserves to 
total deposits is prescribed by law. 

Concessional loan : Credit extended in- 
terns that are more favourable to the borrower 
than are available on the money market. 

Crowding out : Refers to a fall in either 
private consumption or investment because of a 
' rise in government expenditure. 


Deflation : Decline in the general price level 
of goods and services leading to rise in the value 
(purchasing power) A method of statistical con- 
version of a series of data to compensate for the 
general rise in prices, 

Depreciation : Reduction in the value of a 
fixed asset due to wear and tear. 

Depression : A phase of the business cycle 
in which economic activity is at a low ebb and 
there is mass scale unemployment/underemploy- 
ment of resources Prices profits, consumption and 
raie of capital investment are also at a low level 

Devaluation ; Official reduction in the for- 
eign value of domestic currency. It is done to en- 
courage the country's export and discourage im- 
ports. 

Direct Tax : Tax that cannot be shifted The 
burden of direct tax is borne by the person on 
whom It is initially fixed. Examples : Personal in- 
come lax. social security tax paid by employees 

Disinvestment : Reduction in the total stock 
of capital goods on account of failure to provide 
for depreciation 

Dividend : Earning of stock paid to share 
holders. 

Dumping ; Sale of a commodity at different 
prices in different markets, lower price being 
charged in a market v/here demand is relatively 
elastic. 

Economic Rent : Payment received by the 
owner of a factor of production in excess of the 
minimum supply price or the transfer earning of 
the factor 

Elasticity : The degree of responsiveness 
of quantity demand or supplied to a change in its 
price. 

Exchange Rate : The rate at which central 
banks will exchange one country’s currency for 
another i.e. the official rale. 

Excise Tax : Tax imposed on the manufac- 
ture, sale or the consumption of various commodi- 
ties, such as taxes on textiles, cloth, liquor etc 

Fiscal policy ; Government's expenditure 
and tax policy; an important 
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Mimate 

The climate of India is basically tropical mon- 
Don type. The v/ord monsoon (Arabic: mausam) 
ands for seasonal reversal in the v/ind pattern 
id accounts for and is associated v/ith the rhythm 
' season, changes in the direction of v/inds, dis- 
ibution pattern of rainfall and temperature vrith 
le change of seasons. Hov/ever, the regional 
iriations in climate can't be ignored. These varia- 
ins are expressed in terms of winds, rainfall, 
'mperature and humidity. Main factors deciding 
le local climate are location, altitude, and dis- 
ince from general relief. 

But these diversities are only regional fac- 
ts or sub-types of an overall monsoon climate, 
he monsoon regime, thus, emphasises the ba- 
0 unity of Indian sub-continent and link India v/ilh 
le v/hole of South Asia in this context. 

lechanism of Indian Weather 

India has v/ide regional variations in terms 
f v/inds, rainfall, temperature, humidity etc. These 
ifferences in local climate are produced by the 
iltowing factors: 

Surface distribution of pressure and winds; 
Upper air circulation caused by factors con- 
trolling global v/eather and the inflov/ of dif- 
ferent air masses and jet streams; and 
I. Inflow of western disturbances and tropical 
depressions into India creating v/eather phe- 
nomena leading to rainfall. 

ieasons 

On the basis of monsoonal variation, there 
re four seasons in India. 

'he Cold Weather Season (Decem- 
)er to February) 

Mainly felt in North India - an important event 
f the season is the inflow of the depression from 


the v/est to the north west. These lov/ pressure 
system called Western disturbances, originate in 
West Asia and travel tov/ards India, cause some 
rain and snov/fall in v/inter months in north and 
north-eastern India - generally 4 or 5 depressions 
in a month from December to February. 

The Hot Weather Season (March to 
May) 

Because of the heating of the subcontinent, 
the equatorial trough moves northward and lies at 
25°N in July. This trough attracts surface v/inds 
from South - Westerly direction along the Vriest 
Coast and from north, north - Westerly direction 
along the Bengal Coast. The northward shift of 
equatorial trough and the excessive heating of the 
Himalayan and the central Asian highlands are 
responsible for generating the monsoon, the in- 
flux of monsoon in mid - June changes the sea- 
son to the rainy one. 

The South-West Monsoon Season 
(June to September) 

The 'monsoon burst’ brings about the sud- 
den onset of rain on different dates in different 
parts of India. The Arabian Sea current covers 
West Coast, Maharashtra, Gujarat and parts of 
Madhya Pradesh, v/hereas the Bay of Bengal cur- 
rent strikes the Bengal coast and the Shillong pla- 
teau and moves West and north - v/est. parallel to 
the Himalayas and brings rain to Bihar, U.P., Delhi 
etc. The two currents merge over Punjab The 
tropical depressions v/hich periodically occur cause 
dry spells during the monsoon season. So these 
depressions determine the amount of rainfall. The 
East Coast of India remains dry during this sea- 
son of June - September, since it is in the rain 
shadow area of the western current and is paral- 
lel to the Bengal current. 
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The North-East Monsoon (October 
to December) 

The retreat of South-West monsoon from 
North India starts in September and is gradual. 
During this season, severe cyclonic storms de- 
velop in the Bay of Bengal which move in a South 
- easterly to North - Westerly direction. They give 
substantial amount of rainfall to the East coast 
and sometimes cause havoc in Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadue and West Bengal, in Tamil Nadu 
and surrounding areas, it is known as the north 
east monsoon period. 

Climatic Regions of India 

The climatic division of India is based upon 
Trev/artha's scheme, which is a modified form of 
Koppen’s system and it corresponds with the veg- 
etative, agricultural and geographical regions of 
India. Main climatic regions of India include: 
Tropical Rain Forest (Am) 

It is found on the West coastal plain, the 
Western Ghats and some parts of Assam. It is 
characterized by high temperature in Winter not 
below 18 2'’C, and m Summer about 29°C The 
average rainfall exceeds 200 cm 

Tropical Savanna (Aw) 

It IS located in Peninsular region except the 
semi ■ and zone in the leeside of the Sahyadris It 
IS characterized by long dry v/ealher throughout 
V, inter and early summer and high temperature 
(above 18 2”C) annual rainfall vanes from 76 cm 
in the west to 150 cm in the east. 

Tropical Semi-arid Steppe (BS) 

Prevails in the ram-shadow belt running 
Southward from Central Maharashtra to Tamil 
Nadu in the leeside of the Sahyadns and Carda- 
mom Hills It is characterized by low rainfall which 
varies from 38 cm to 80 cm, high temperature 
between 20' • 30' c 

Tropical and Sub-Tropical Steppe 
(BSh) 

Occurs over Punjab extending to Kutch re- 
gion. Ttie Thar desert is in the west and the more 
— 


humid climate of the Ganga plain and the Penin 
suta to its East and South respectively. Charac 
terized by the annual rainfall of 30.5 cm to 63,f 
cm. temperature from 12° C (January) to 35° C 
(June). 

Tropical Desert (BWh) 

The area includes the western parts o 
Barmer, Jaisalmer and Bikaner district o 
Rajasthan. A large portion of Kutch Peninsul: 
along with Thar desert is also included, ft i; 
characterised by scanty rainfall (30 cm. average 
v/ith few parts receiving 12 cm annual rainfall 
Temperature is above 35° C. 

Humid Sub - tropical with Dry 
Winter (Cwa) 

The area includes South of (he Himalayas 
East of the tropical and sub - tropical steppe anc 
north of tropical Savanna. It is characterized bj 
rainfall of 63.5 cm to 254 cm, most of it is re 
ceived during the South West Monsoon season. 

Mountain Climate (H) 

The area lies above 6000 metre sea-!evet 
Examples are the Himalayan and Karakoram 
ranges. Temperature decreases with altitude. The 
Trans-Himalayan region particularly Ladakh has 
a dry and cold climate- v/hat may be called cold 
desert. Drought is permanent. 

Variability in the Rainfall 

The average annual rainfall in India is 
100cm. Hov/ever, this rainfall is neither uniformly 
distributed throughout the country nor certain to 
occur every year. The unpredictable nature of (he 
annual ram poses a major problem for India. But, 
there are certain regions of heavy rainfall in India 
v/hich are almost certain to gel the annual rainfall 
of more than 200 cm every year. These are Assam 
artd its neighbourhood, the western Ghats and 
the adjoining coastal areas and foothills of the 
Himalayas. In contrast, certain areas, particulariy 
western Rajasthan, Kutch, Ladakh Plateau are per- 
petually drought - prone, the average annua! pre- 
cipitation being about 100 cm. • ; 
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Classification of Soils 

Before classifying various types of soil, it is 
better to have a brief account of the factors that 
affect the soil formation. These factors are: 

Parent material 

The parent materia), of which the soils are 
formed, is derived from the weathering of the rocks 
exposed on surface. For example the soil derived 
from lava and rocks is generally black in colour. 

Relief features 

They influence the process of soil formation 
through various ways. The variation in relief fea- 
tures like slope, underground water etc. affect the 
colour, composition and properties of soil. 

Climate 

Climate is the most important single factor 
in soil formation. It affects the conditions of soil 
formation through the amount and seasonal distri- 
bution of temperature and rainfall. It also affects 
soil formation indirectly by affecting other genetic 
factors like parent material, relief features, natural 
vegetation etc. 

Natural Vegetation 

The decayed leaf material adds to the fertil- 
ity of soil by providing to it the much needed con- 
tent of humus. That is why, the densely forested 
areas contain some of the best soils. 

Types of soils 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
(ICAR) has divided the Soils of India into 8 major 
groups. 

Alluvial Soils including the coastal 
and deltaic alluvium 

Agriculturally the most important soils. It cov- 
ers 24% of the country’s total area. Mainly found 
in Centra! plains.extending from Punjab to Assam, 
Eastern and Western Coastal plains and deltaic 
region. 

Alluvial soil is transported or inter - zonal 
soil. It is divided into Khadar (newer) and Bhabar 
(older). This soil .is, however, deficient in nitrogen 
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Metamorphic rocks: metamor- 
phised from basic rocks 


Igneous Rocks 

Slate 

Schist 

Granite 

Gneiss 

Biluminus coal 

Anthracite 

Graphite 

Sedimentary Rocks 

Limestone 

Marble 

Sand stone 

Quartzite 

Shale 

Slate 

Pe at 

Coal 


and humus content; unsuitable for water retentive 
plantation e.g. cotton. Suitable for the cultivation 
of rice, wheat, sugar cane and vegetables. 

Black cotton Soils 

This is also called regur soil. Main areas 
include Deccan Trap, Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, U.P. and Rajasthan. 

Black Soils are usually deficient in nitrogen, 
phosphate and humus but rich in Potash, lime, 
aluminum, calcium and magnesium. The soil is 
moisture retentative and it has a high degree of 
fertility. Suitable for the cultivation of cotton, cere- 
als, oilseeds, tobacco, groundnut and citrus faiits 

Red Soils 

Occupies about 70% of the total area in 
Tamil Nadu, Chotenagpur, few parts of Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa They comprise of red loams 
and due to oxidation of ferro - magnesium these 
soils have developed in Peninsular India. 

Red soils have a concentration of iron, ab- 
sence of lime, Kankar, carbonates, humus, phos- 
phoric acid and neutral to acid reactions. Fai'o.'- 
able for the cultivation of pulses and coarse grs.ns 

Laterite Soils 

Laterile soils are formed under 
tions of high rainfall and temperalure 
nate wet and dry periods. These 
oxides of iron and alurninum jjl ,, 

potash, phosphoric acid an^ 1’'?^ 
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teaching, highty acidic in nature. These soils are 
concentrated in Vmdhyan Plateau. Satpura. 
Wahadeo and Maika! ranges in Madhya Pradesh, 
Malabar coast. Orissa coast and Meghalaya. 

Forest Soils 

Humus predominates in forest soil but it is 
deficient in potash, phosphorous and lime. It is 
distributed over the Himalayan and other ranges 
m the north. Western Ghats, Eastern Ghats and 
Peninsula. Favourable for plantation crops e.g. tea, 
coffee spices and tropica! fruits. 

Arid and Desert Soils 

These soils, characterised by high salt and 
low humus content, are found in Rajasthan. 
Haryana, Punjab, Rann of Kutch, and other ram- 
shadovr regions. Since these soils consist of high 
phosphate, fertility increases with irrigation and 
by adding of the nutrients 

Saline and Alkali Soils 

They develop along and region m small 
patches Also called ren t-aHar and Usar. they 
are infertile but can be reclaimed py good drain- 
age These soils are loi.no m Rajastnan Punjab 
. Haryana u p anc B'har 

. aty and organic soils 

Develop .."f's: result at accumulahon of 
jG quantity of orgar-ic matter Highly saline and 
uericien! in phosphate and potash and occur m 
central Onssa, Cen''3' Bihar West Bengal and 
Tamil Nadu 

Soil Erosion 

The destruction of sor covet is known as 
soil erosion. The mam reasons of soil esosion 
are deforestation, over-grazing irrational cultiva- 
tion {eg,, Jhoom cultivation m North Eastern In- 
dia), ttoods and winds 

Soil Erosion in India 

The areas which have suffered soil erosion 
in India are generally tracts having sparse veg- 
etation cover like the badlands of lower Chambal 
and the Yamuna, The vegetation cover m these 


areas is sparse, hence, the running water cuts 
easily into the soil forming deep ravines.ln many 
parts of fhe plain a high degree of slope induces 
similar erosion The dry areas of Rajasthan and 
Haryana, on the other hand, loose their soil cover 
through wind erosion. 

Soil Conservation 

Soil conservation depends on the existing 
conditions The most common methods, however, 
include afforestation, contour cultivation and sci- 
entific methods of cultivation keeping in view land- 
form characteristics One preventive measures is 
to reduce the velocity of running v/ater by planting 
vegetation and laying terraces and river embank- 
ments 

Natural Vegetation 

Before discussing about natural vegetation, 
it would be better to understand the distinction 
behveen ftora, vegetation and forest 

Flora : It refers to the plants of a particular 
region or penod. listed by species and considered 
as a group 

Vegetation it refers to the assemblage of 
plant species living in association with each other 
m a given environment - often termed ecological 
frame 

Forests 

Forest IS a large tract covered by trees and 
shrubs It consists of forests, grassland and scrub. 

Natural vegetation in India is rich and di- 
verse because of varied relief features, land forms, 
terrain, soil, temperature differences and varying 
amount of rainfall, India is divided into the follow- 
ing major vegetalional regions’ 

Tropical evergreen or Rain forests 

These forests occur in areas where the rain- 
fall exceeds 200 cm The average annual tem- 
perature IS between 20'C to 27°C and average 
annual humidity exceeds 77 per cent. The trees 
are evergreen and dense and forests have a three 
stoned appearance. These forests are found in 
western parts of Western ghats, eastern part of 
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Main Crops of India 

Crop 

Rainfall 

Temperature Production 

Leading producers in 


(in cm) 

(in'C) 

(1997-98) 

(million tonnes) 

decreasing order 

Rice 

150-200 

20-27 

82.3 

VlestBeng^, Uter Pradesh. Andhra Pradesh, Biha 

Wheat 

50-150 

10-15 

65.9 

Uttar Pradesh. Punjab. Hatyana. f.ladhya Pradesf 

Jv/ar 

30-100 

27-32 

8.0 

f/aharashtra. Madhya Pradesh. Kamateka. Andhr 
Pradesh 

Maize 

50-100 

21-27 

10.9 

Uttar Pradesh. Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bha 

Sugarcane 

75-120 

20-30 

276.3 

Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, Tantl Nadu, Kamatak; 

Cotton 

50-100 

20-40 

11.1 

Maharashtra. Gujarat. Punjab. Andhra Pradesh. 

Groundnut 

50-75 

20-25 

7.8 

Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh. Tanstnadu, Maharashba 

Rapeseed 
& fAjstard 

25-40 

15-20 

4.7 

Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan 

Jute 

170-200 

27-34 

11.0 

West Benge!. Bihar, Assam 

Soyabean 

too 

21 

6.5 

Madhya Pradesh. Rajasthan, Maharashtra 

Tea 

150-250 

13-35 

812.3 m. kg. 

Assam. W'esl Bengal, TamJnadu 

Tobacco 

50-80 

20-25 

- 

Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat Utter Pradesh 

Bajra 

50-70 

25-35 

7.7 

Rajasthan, Gujarat l.teharashtra 

Ragi 

50-120 

27-32 

- 

Karnataka, Onssa. Temilnadu 

Gram 

30-50 

15-25 

6.1 

Madhya Pradesh, Utta' Pradesh, R^asfian 

Cocoa 

125-200 

15-28 

228 lakh tonne 

Kamatalia. Tamifnadu. Kera'a 

Rubber 

200-300 

21-35 

5.84 la.kh tonne 

Kera'a. Tenvtnadu 


subtropical himalayas (Tarai), north east India 
comprising Lushai, Cachar, Khasi, Jaintia and 
Garo hills and most of Andaman and Nicobar Is- 
lands, These forests may be sub divided into the 
following sub-types : 

(i) Tropical wet evergreen forests : They 
cover 4.5 m. ha area and are found along the 
western side of the vrestern ghats, in a strip run- 
ning south-west from Arunanchal Pradesh, upper 
Assam, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Manipur, Tripura 
and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Here the rain- 
fall exceeds 300 cms. The forests are lofty, dense, 
evergreen and multistoried. The main species of 
trees found are poon, toon, chaplas, rosewood, 
ebony, sissoo, ironwood, gurjan, pila champa etc. 
The undergro'wth consists of canes, bamboo, ferns, 
climbers etc. Due to the dense undergrov/th and 
lack of transport these forests have not been ex- 
ploited. 

(h) Tropicaf semf-evergreen forests : 
Where the rainfall is somewhat less than 200 cms. 


the mean annual temperature befv/een 24°C to 
27°C and humidity percentage is 80, the ever- 
green forests degenerate into semi-evergreen for- 
ests. These cover f ,9 m. ha area. These forests 
are found on the western coast, in upper Assam, 
lower slopes of eastern, himalayas, Orissa and 
neighbouring hills and in Andaman and Nicobar 
islands. 

The forests have evergreen trees mixed with 
deciduous types The important species include 
aini, semul, gutel, mundani, hopea, benteak. 
kadam, irul, rosewood, haidu, kanju, champa, 
mango, Indian chestnut, thorny bushes, canes, 
ferns and orchids 

(Hi) Tropical moist deciduous forests : 
such forests occur in areas of low annual rainfall 
of too cm to f 50 cm. The rnam annua! tempera- 
ture is behveen 26°C to 27°C. and humidity per- 
cent is 60 to 80. These forests cover 23.3 m ha 
and are found in a bell runmng ncrih-south on 
eastern slopes of western ghat, centra! plateau 
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leaching; highly acidic in nature. These soils are 
concentrated in Vindhyan Plateau. Satpura, 
Mahadeo and Maikal ranges in Madhya Pradesh. 
Malabar coast. Orissa coast and Meghalaya. 

Forest Soils 

Humus predominates in forest soil but it is 
deficient in potash, phosphorous and lime. It is 
distributed over the Himalayan and other rarrges 
in the north. Western Ghats. Eastern Ghats and 
Peninsula. Favourable for plantation crops e.g. tea, 
coffee spices and tropical fmits. 

Arid and Desert Soils 

These soils, characterised by high sail and 
lov; humus content, are found in Rajasthan. 
Haryana, Punjab, Rann of Kutch, and other rain- 
shado'w regions. Since these soils consist of high 
phosphate, fertility increases vrith irrigation and 
by adding of the nutrients. 

Saline and Alkali Soils 

They develop along and region in small 
patches. Also called reb, Kallar and Usar, they 
are infertile but can be reclaimed by good drairr- 
ago. These soils are found in Rajasthan, Punjab, 
Haryana, U.P. and Bihar 

' aty and organic soils 

Develop under result of accumulation of 
e quantity of organic mailer Highly saline and 
eficient in phosphate and potash and occur in 
central Orissa, Central Bihar, West Bengal and 
Tamil Nadu, 

Soil Erosion 

« 

The destruction of soil cover is known as 
soil erosion. The main reasons of soil esosion 
are: deforestation, over-grazing, irrational cultiva- 
tion (e.g., Jhoom cullivalion in North Eastern In- 
dia), floods and winds. 

Soil Erosion in India 

The areas vrhich have suffered soil erosion 
in India are generally tracts having sparse veg- 
etation cover like the badlands of lovrer Chambal 
and the Yamuna, The vegetation cover in these 


areas is sparse, hence, the running water cuts 
easily into the soi! forming deep ravines.in many 
parts of Me plain a high degree of slope induces 
similar erosion. The dry areas of Rajasthan end 
Haryana, on the other hand, loose their soil cover 
through wind erosion. 

Soif Conservation 

Soil conservation depends on the existing 
conditions. The most common methods, hov/ever, 
include afforestation, contour cultivation and sci- 
entific methods of cultivation keeping in view land- 
form characteristics. One preventive measures is 
to reduce the velocity of running water by planting 
vegetation and laying terraces and river embank- 
ments. 

Natural Vegetation 

Before discussing about natural vegetation, 
it would be better to understand the distinction 
betvreen flora, vegetation and forest. 

Flora : It refers 1o the plants of a particular 
region or period, listed by species and considered 
as a group. 

Vegetation : it refers to the assemblage of 
plant species living in association with each other 
in a given environment - often termed ecological 
frame. 

Forests 

Forest is a large tract covered by trees and 
shrubs. It consists of forests, grassland and scrub. 

Natural vegetation in India is rich and di- 
verse because of varied relief features, land forms, 
terrain, soil, temperature differences and varying 
amount of rainfall. India is divided into the follow- 
ing major vegetational regions; 

Tropical evergreen or Rain forests 

These forests occur in areas v/here the rain- 
fall exceeds 200 cm. The average annual tem- 
perature is betvreen 20°C to 27‘’C and average 
annual humidity exceeds 77 per cent. The trees 
are evergreen and dense and forests have a three 
storied appearance. These forests are found in 
v/estem parts of Western ghats, eastern part of 
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Main Crops of India 

Crop 

Rainfall 
(in cm) 

Temperature Production 
(in'C) (1997-98) 

(million tonnes) 

Leading producers in 
decreasing order 

Rice 

150-200 

20-27 

82.3 

West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Biha 

Wheat 

50-150 

10-15 

65.9 

Uttar Pradesh, Punjab. Haryana, Madhya Pradesf 

Jwar 

30-100 

27-32 

8.0 

14aharashtra. Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka, Andhr: 
Pradesh 

Maize 

50-100 

21-27 

10.9 

Uttar Pradesh. Madhya Pradesh. Rajasthan, Biha 

Sugarcane 

75-120 

20-30 

276.3 

Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Kamatak: 

Cotton 

50-100 

20-40 

11.1 

Maharashtra. Gujarat. Punjab, Andhra Pradesh. 

Groundnut 

Rapeseed 

50-75 

20-25 

7.8 

Gujarat Andhra Pradesh, Tamilnadu, fvtaharashtra 

& Mustard 

2540 

15-20 

4.7 

Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan 

Jute 

170-200 

27-34 

11.0 

West Bengal, Bihar, Assam 

Soyabean 

100 

21 

6.5 

Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Maharashtra 

Tea 

150-250 

13-35 

812.3 m. kg. 

Assam, West Bengal, Tamilnadu 

Tobacco 

50-80 

20-25 

- 

Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat Uttar Pradesh 

Bajra 

50-70 

25-35 

7.7 

Rajasthan, Gujarat I4aharashtra 

Ragi 

50-120 

27-32 

- 

Karnataka, Orissa, Tamilnadu 

Gram 

30-50 

15-25 

6.1 

Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan 

Cocoa 

125-200 

15-28 

2.28 lakh tonne 

Karnataka, Tamilnadu, Kerala 

Rubber 

200-300 

21-35 

5.84 lakh tonne 

Kerala, Tamilnadu 


subtropical himalayas (Tarai), north east India 
comprising Lushai, Cachar, Khasi, Jaintia and 
Garo hills and most of Andaman and Nicobar Is- 
lands. These forests may be sub divided into the 
following sub-types ; 

(i) Tropical wet evergreen forests : They 
cover 4.5 m. ha area and are found along the 
western side of the western ghats, in a strip run- 
ning south-west from Arunanchal Pradesh, upper 
Assam, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Manipur, Tripura 
and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Here the rain- 
fall exceeds 300 cms. The forests are lofty, dense, 
evergreen and multistoried. The main species of 
trees found are poon, toon, chaplas, rosev/ood, 
ebony, sissoo, ironwood, gurjan, pila Champa etc. 
The undergrovrih consists of canes, bamboo, ferns, 
climbers etc. Due to the dense undergrowth and 
lack of transport these forests have not been ex- 
ploited. 

(ii) Tropical semi-evergreen forests : 
Where the rainfall is somev/hat less than 200 cms. 


the mean annual temperature betv/een 24°C to 
27°C and humidity percentage is 80, the ever- 
green forests degenerate into semi-evergreen for- 
ests. These cover 1.9 m. ha area. These forests 
are found on the western coast, in upper Assam, 
lower slopes of eastern, himalayas, Orissa and 
neighbouring hills and in Andaman and Nicobar 
islands. 

The forests have evergreen trees mixed vrith 
deciduous types. The important species include 
aini, semul, gutel, mundani, hopea, benteak, 
kadam, irul, rosev/ood, haidu, kanju, champa, 
mango, Indian chestnut, thorny bushes, canes, 
ferns and orchids. 

(Hi) Tropical moist deciduous forests : 
such forests occur in areas of lov/ annual rainfall 
of 100 cm to 150 cm. The main annual tempera- 
ture is behveen 26°C to 27°C, and humidity per- 
cent is 60 to 80. These forests cover 23.3 m. ha 
and are found in a belt running north-south on 
eastern slopes of western ghat, central plateau 
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including Chotanagpur. Upper Mahanadi Valley 
and hills of Madiiya Pradesh, Himalayan foothills, 
hilly areas of eastern part of deccan includmg east- 
ern ghats in Tamilnadu and Andaman and Nicobar 
islands, These forest trees shed their leaves and 
are Ihe most important forests yeifding commer- 
cial timtxir The species of trees include sal, teak, 
arjun jam!, laurel, Andaman paduk, ebony, mui 
oerry Kussum, kanju, ber, gular, palas, haldu. sms 
mahua, simul, har, sandalwood, jamun etc Most 
of these forests have been cleared from level land 
for cultivation. 

(iv) Uttoraf and swamp forests : These 
forests cover 6 lakh ha and occur m and around 
tidal creeks and river deltas They are found m 
thickets on western coast ai a few places but oi, 
the eastern coast they form a continuous rieii on 
the fringe of deltas of Ganga Mansnad. Godavar: 
Krishna and Cauvery Trp^ a-e densest m 
Sundorbans, v/herp sun upos predominate 
These cve^recn species re.cO'i amur suno.i' 
bhara etc nave s'i't like ■ i' Aa'c 

r"~vDry tropical forests 

■ pse V 'ests fvx , .ueu-, ■ n., g anr. ... 

'■ ' ' fa.i p-v.ee'' '’5'msr '. ' ' ns "’ednu/inua 

tnperaiure oi arou'.t A' , ' .mj • jm,j 
ity between i' 'p, j,, 

into the (oilow 'ic ^ t 

(ij Tropical dry decrOuous '.\.i ' 
ests cover 29 v i ' .1 .rea .'t i tour j 
very large area c. n- eg., ,)u 
north south from ’i- Muihilis .t ri -.aiavas . 
Kanyakuman except ■ 1 rtajasthan A-..<;>crr' gna-.s 
and West Sengat The impodant 'r-es nc’ica 
teak, tendu, sat, bjosat rosewood paias oei. tend 
axiowood, anjair, harra, xhair etc large tracks of 
these forests hae been cleared for cultivation 
(ii) Tropical thorn forasts : These forests 
cover 5.2 m ha area They are restncted to areas 
where rainfall is very low i e behven 50 cm to 75 
cm, the mean annua! temperature is behveen 25”C 
to 27*C and humidity is loss than 47 per cent 
They are found m kutch neighbounng parts of 
Saurashtra, a targe stop m south western Punjab, 


wesfem Hatyana, western and northern Rajasthan, 
Upper Ganga plains. Deccan plateau and lov/er 
penisular India Here thorny trees especiatfy aca- 
cias predominate The frees include famarix. 
khair.kokko, dhaman, babool. reunjha, (hor, cactii, 
kheira, kanlu, palas, Ak. neem etc. 

(Hi) Tropical dry evergreen forests : 
These toresis cover an area of 7 lakh ha, and 
occur in areas where Ihe mean annual rainfall is 
about too cms mean annual temperature is about 
28“C and mean annual humidity is 74 per cent 
These forests are found in the east coast of the 
pennisuia from Tamiinadu north to Nellore, The 
■mportani speaes of trees include khirni, jamun. 
►okko riiha. neem. toddy, palm, gamari etc. 

Riparian forests 

vVhere the rainfall is less than 50 cms, short 
trees and grass predominate These forests are 
touno along banks of rivers ano vret lands. De- 
-'uuous vegetation like neem shisriam. pipai, 
mango, jamun, khair are usuaky found Kans and 
muni grass are found in Abundance, 

Subtropical broad leaved hill forests 

Tne forests cover 3 lakh hectare area ana 
,(e found betvreen 915 to 1830 m height above 
sea level where the mean annual rainfall is be- 
hvne'- i'5 cm to 125 cm mean annual tempera- 
■■ s between 13 C to 2rc and humidity per- 
.s 80 These toresis are found in liigh lands 
■' Vastar c>ai'ccmarhi Mahaoaiesh'war, Nilgiris, 

‘-'Jill, and K.nasi hi .s and lower slopes of Himalaya 
'Aest Sergai ana Assam Such forests sn;- 
..iiiea t- - , . 1 uouth India ’'he trees incnijc 
■ ”im 1 :eitis etc 

Montano wot temporato forests 

These toiests cover an area of 1.6 m. na 
’’hey occur at a height Of 1800 10 3000 m above 
sea level m areas where annua! rainfall is beteen ■ 

150 to 300 cms annual temperature is between 
ire to 14°c and humidity per cent is 83 These 
forests are found m hills of Tamiinadu, Kerala. 
Eastern Himalayas, higher hil'is of West Bengal, 
Assam and Arunanchal Pradesh The main trees C 
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Largest natural lakes of the wor 


Name Location Area (Sq km) Maximum d 
(meters 


Caspian sea 

Russia, Iran 

371000 

1025 

Superior 

USA, Canada 

82,100 

406 

Victoria 

Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanzania 

69,400 

82 

Aral Sea 

Russia 

69,400 

82 

HuronU.SA, 

Canada 

59,600 

229 

Michigan 

U.S.A 

57,800 

281 

Tanganyika 

Bumndi, Tanzania, 
Zambia, Zaire 

32,900 

1470 

jBay kal 

Russia 

31,500 

1620 

Great Bear 

Canada 

31,200 

446 

Nyasa 

Tanzania, 
Mozambique . 

28,900 

695 

Grea (slave 

Canada 

28,500 

614 

Erie 

U.S.A 

25,600 

64 

C. \Mnniipeg 

Canada 

24,300 

18 

Ontario 

U.SA, Canada 

18,900 

224 


found are deodar, Indian Chestnut, 
mangolia, birch, plum, blue pine. Oak, 
hemlock etc. 

Montane moist temperate 
forests 

They cover an area of 2.7 m ha. 

They occur in temperate eastern and 
western Himalayas between the pine and 
alpine forests in Kashmir, Himachal 
Pradesh, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
Darjeeling and Sikkim between 1600 to 
3500 meters. The forests are predomi- 
nantly coniferous forests and include trees 
like pine, deodar, spruce, silver fir, oak, 
beach, birch, polar, elm, chestnut, maple, 
rhodendrons etc. 

Alpine forests 

They cover an area of 300 ha. They 
occur in the Alpine areas of the 
Himamalyas beyond the limit of tree growth i.e. 
between 2900 to 3500 m and consist of dwarf 
shrubs of juniper, fir, honey suckle, betula, birch, 
rhodendrons etc. At still higher altitude, shrubs of 
low herbs is the only vegetation found. 

Grasslands 

These grasslands are divided into three 
types (i) Hilly or upland grassland. They are found 
in Himalayas above 100 m and in deccan hills (ii) 
low land grasslands - They occur in plains of 
Punjab, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and north 
western parts of Assam (iii) Riverine grasslands. 
They are found in riverine tracks of northern India 
especially in the bhabhar tracks, 

Flora and Fauna 

Owing to a wide range of climatic condi- 
tion, India can boast of a rich and varied vegeta- 
tion. In the remote hilly tracts of the Himalayas 
and Deccan mountains, a large number of en- 
demic flora i.e. plants that have grown there for 
millions of years and are not found to grow natu- 
rally elsewhere in the world, is found here. 

In recent years, many of these endemic 


plants are facing extinction because of ecolog 
disturbance. There are eight Floristic regions 
India: 

(i) The Western Himalayas 

(ii) The Eastern Himalayas 

(ill) Assam 

(iv) The Indus Plan 

(v) The Ganga Plain 

(vi) Deccan 

(vii) Malabar 

(viii) Andamans. 

India has a great vanety of fauna, with at 
500 species of mammals and 2,100 species 
birds and reptiles. Some rare and extinctive s 
cies are found in certain pockets in India. Imf 
tant among them are the Asiatic lion, now o 
fined to the Gir forest; the one homed rhinocen 
a vanishing species in Assam and the great 
dian bustards, now rarely seen in Rajasthan 
Some plant and animal spedes sre P' 
tected under various schemes and a numt'e' i 
wildlife sancturies have been planned 
servation of animal species. 
action plan was adopted in 19S3 h j 
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frame'work of strategy as well as programme for 
Wildlife conservation. 

The wildlife & reserves in India can be das- 
siHed into ‘National Parks’ and 'Wildlife Sanctuar- 
ies. The National parks protect the entire ecosys- 
tem, where as vrildlife sanctuaries have the spe- 
aai purpose of preserwng animals and birds. There 
are, at present, 68 national parks including ma- 
rine parks, high altitude parks and parks in pro- 
tected areas of Andaman and Nicobar and 367 
wildlife sanctuaries. 

The 'Red Panda' project was started m 
1996 in the Padmja Naidu Himalayan Zoological 
Park. The 'Manipur Brovr Antler deer project was 
started in 1977 in Cabul Lamjoa in Manipur near 
the loktak lake. The Gir Lion sanctuary project 
y/as launched by the Gujrat government m the Gir 
wildlife sanctuary in 1972 The Himalayan husk 
deer project’ was starred m the Kedarnath sanctu- 
ary in Uttar Pradesh The crocodile project was 
started in 1975 m Onssa Later Uttar Pradesh 
Rajasthan. West Bengal Tami Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh Gujara' Kerala Madhya Pradesh, Bihar 
Andama" ar'C f •.cobar islands and Nagaland were 
jTncljde: >r n-s project Project Hangut was 
'■ , ■.tod n 1970 'h the Oachigam national park m 
■shmif 

The nat'onai bud of India the peacock is 
found along w.tr. many speoes of birds through- 
out India The only apt louno m india is the hooiocK 
in Assam 

irrigation System in India 

The source ol irrigation depends upon the 
water availability, topography, relief avaiiab'liiv r' 
soil and moisture, requirements of crop Imponai i 
sources of imgation in india include 

Welis 

Wells are the most basic sources ot irriga- 
tion in India. It depends upon the availability of 
ground water. The great plains, the deltaic regions 
of the Mahanadi, Godavan. Knshna and Cauvery 
are important regions of vrell irngation 


Tanks 

Located m the rocky region of the Penin- 
sula The tanks are non - perennial in nature and 
additional water is needed in summer. About 11% 
of the net irrigated area m (ndi'a is under tank 
irrigation The Karnataka plateau, coastal 
Maharastra, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu have 
this kind of irrigation. 

Canals 

India has one of the world’s largest areas 
under canal irrigation. About 40% of the net irri- 
gated area comes under canal irrigation. Uttar 
Pradesh. Punjab, Haryana. Rajasthan, Bihar. 
Andhra Pradesh are the mam regions. 

Multi-purpose projects aim at: 

(a) Flood Control 

(b) Promotion and operation- of irrigation 
schemes, water supply 

(c) Generation and Transmission of electric 
power 

(d) Promotion and control of imgation 

(e) Afforestation and other economic activity gen- 
eration 

National Parks and Wild Life 

Sanctuaries of India 
National Park/Sanctuary : Place (State) 
Kaziranga National Park Jorhat (Assam) 

Manas Wildlife Sanctuary Barpet (Assam) 

Sonar Rupa Wildlife Sanctuary ' Tejpur (Assam) 
Ou.am Pam Wildlife Sanctuary : Difu (Assam) 
Namdafa Wildlife Sanctuary Tirap : Arunanchai 
'••-■tesh 

■ .-rui Wildlife Sanctuary Kameng (Arunanchai 
-'■■^deshj 

J ■ andra Prabtia Sanctuary : Varanasi (UP) 
Corbett National Park . Nainila! (Uttar Pradesh) 
Dudnawa National Park : Lakhimpur Kheri (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

Malan Sanctuary . Paudi Garhvral (Uttar Pradesh) 
Govind Sanctuary ' Uttar Kashi (Uttar Pradesh) 
Simiipai Sanctuary Mayurbhanj (Orissa) 
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Kaava! Sanctuary : Adilabad (Andfira Pradesh) 
Nalpati Bird Sanctuary : Nellore (Andhra Pradesh) 
Pankahl Sanctuary ; Warangal (Andhra Pradesh) 
Mudumallai Sanctuary: Nilgiri (Tamil Nadu) 
Vedanttiangal Bird Santuary : Chinglepet (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Bandipur National Park : Bandipur (Karnataka) 
Dandeli Sanctuary : Dharvrar (Karnataka) 
Shravati Valley Sanctuary : Shimoga (Karnataka) 
Rangathitoo Bird Sanctuary : Mysore (Karnataka) 
Banarihatta National Park : Bangalore (Karnataka) 
Bhadra Sanctuary : Chikmangloor (Karnataka) 
Mukambil Sanctuary : Canara (Karnataka) 
Nagarhole National Park : Durg (Karnataka) 
Someshwar Sanctuary : Canara (Karnataka) 
Tungabhadra Sanctuary : Bellary ‘(Karnataka) 
Benurd Sanctuary : Kozhikhode (Kerala) 
Irambikulam Rajmallai Sanctuary : (dukki (Kerala) 
Parambikulam Sanctuary : Palghat (Kerala) 
Penyar Sanctuary : Idukki (Kerala) 

Khagchand Jenda National Park : Gangtok 
(Sikkim) 

Dampha Sanctuary : Aizav/I (Mizoram) 

Balaram NalionatPark : Banskantha (Gujarat) 

Gir National Park : Junagarh (Gujarat) 

Balwadar National Park : Bhavnagar (Gujarat) 
Dachigam Sanctuary : Sri Nagar (Gujarat) 
llaangti Santuary: Kohima (Nagaland) 

Jaldapara Sanctuary : Jalpaigudi (West Bengal) 
Sunderban : Tiger Reserve, 24 Pargana (West 
Bengal) 

Palamau Sanctuary : Daltongunj (Bella) 

Bihar 

Bhimbandh Sanctuary : Monghyr (Bihar) 

Gautam Buddha Sanctuary : Gaya (Bihar) 
Hazaribagh Sanctuary : Hazaribagh (Bihar) 
Datma Sanctuary : Singghum (Bihar) 

Panchmarhi Sanctuary : Hoshangabad (Madhya 
Pradesh) 

Madhav Nation Park : Shivpuri (Madhya Pradesh) 
Bori Sanctuary: Hoshangabad (Madhya Pradesh) 
Kanha Kisli National Park : Balaghat (Madhya 
Pradesh) 

Bandhavgarh National Park : Shahdol (Madhya 


Seasons 

Months 

Months 


according to 

according to 


Indian Calender 

English Calender 

Vasanta 

Chaitra-Baisakha 

March-April 

Grishma 

Jyeslha-Asadha 

May-June 

Varsha 

Sravana-Bhadra 

July-August 

Sharada 

Asvina-Kartika 

SepL-October 

Hemanfa 

l/atnashirsa-Pausa 

Nov. December 

Shishira 

Magha-Phalguna 

Jan.-Feb. 


Pradesh) 

Indravati National Park : Bastar (Madhya Pradesh) 
Fossil National Park ■ Mandia (Madhya Pradesh) 
Panna National Park : Panna (Madhya Pradesh) 
Sanjay National Park : Sidhi (Sarguja) Madhya 
Pradesh 

Satpura National Park ■ Hoshangabad (Madhya 
Pradesh) 

Badalkhol Sanctuary. Raigarh (Madhya Pradesh) 
Bhairamgarh Sanctuary . Bastar (Madhya 
Pradesh) 

Udayanti Sanctuary • Raipur (Madhya Pradesh) 
Srta Sanctuary Raipur (Madhya Pradesh) 

Tamor Pingala Sanctuary Sargiya (Madhya 
Pradesh) 

Ratapani Sanctuary k. . ^ 'Madhya Pradesh) 
Sinthauli Sanctuary Raisen (Madhya Pradesh) 
Sansinghgarh Sanctuary Raigarh (Madhya 
Pradesh) 

Borivalli Sanctuary : Mumbai (Maharashtra) 
Tadowa Sanctuary . Chandrapur (f.taharashtra) 
Tansa Sanctuary : Thane (Maharashtra) 

Pench Sanctuary ■ Nagpur (Maharashtra) 
Nevgaon National Park Bhandara (Maharashtra) 
Ranihambhor National Pari: ■ Sav/ai f.ladhopur 
(Rajasthan) 

Sariska Sanctuary AKvar (Rajasthan) 

Kevladev Ghana Bird Sanctuary : Bharatpur 
(Rajasthan) 

SIkridevi Sanctuary : Mandi (Himachal Pradesh) 
Rohela Sanctuary : Kuiiu (Himachal Pradesh) 
Ross Island National Park : Ross Island (Andaman 
and Nicobar) 
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Marine National Park : Andaman (Andaman and 
Nicobar) 

Biosphere Reserves in India 

Resenre State 

Nilgins : Tamil Nadu, Kerala. Karnataka, 

Nam Dapha : Arunanchal Pradesh 

Nandadevi : Uttar Pradesh 

Utirakhand: Uttar Pradesh 

Northern Islands of Andaman Andaman and 

Nicobar 

Gulf of Mannari : Tamil Nadu 
Kaziranga : Assam 
Sunderbans : West Bengal 
Thar Desert : Rajasthan 
Manas : Assam 
Kanha : Madhya Pradesh 
Norkek (T ura Range) Meghalaya 
Simplipal : Orissa 
VMIands in India : Welland State 
Kolleru ; Andhra Pradesh 
Wular Jammu and Kashmir 
Chilika Onssa 
... <tak Manipur 
■V ' '' Madhya Pradesh 
libhar Rajasthan 
jchola Rajasthan 
Ashlamudi Kerela 
Sasihamkotta Kerela 
Hanke : Punjab 
Kanjati : Punjab 
UJni : f.taharashtra 
Reuna : Uttar Pradesh 
Kabar : Bihar 
Nalsarovar : Gujarat 
Sukhna : Chandigarh 

Mangroves in India 

Mangrove State 

Northern Andaman and Nicobar Anda-man and 
Nicobar 

Sunderbans : V/est Bengal 
Bhitar Kanika : Orissa 


Loringa Andhra Pradesh 
Krishna Estuary Andhra Pradesh 
Godavan Delta Andhra Pradesh 
Mahanadi Delta Orissa 
Pichavaram Tamilnadu 
Point Calimere Tamil Nadu 
Goa Goa 

Gull of Kutch Gujarat 
Coondapur Karnataka 
Achra . Maharashtra 
Ratnagin Maharashtra 
Vembanad Kerala 

Economic Geography of India 
Agriculture 

Indian agnculture provides livelihood to about 
70% of the v/orking force, contributes nearly 35% 
of net national product and accounts for sizeable 
share of total value of country's exports. It also 
supplies bulk of wage goods required by non - 
agricultural sector and raw material for a large 
seclion of industry 

Cropping Season in India 

India has many growing seasons due to 
prevalence of high temperature through a long 
period Different crop seasons are : 

Kharif : Crops are sown at the beginning 
ot the South -West monsoon and harvested at the 
end of the south -west monsoon. 

Important crops : Jov/ar. bajra, rice, maize, 

■ 1 Jute, groundnut, sugarcane, tobacco etc. 

Rabi ; Crops need relatively cool climate 
- '■g the penod of groivth but warm climate dur- 
■ g the germination of their seed and maturation, 
So/ang season (October -December) and harvest- 
ing season (February - April) 

Important Crops : Wheat, barely, gram, lin- 
seed, mustard, masour, peas and potatoes. 

Zaid : Crops vrhich are being raised through- 
out the year due to artificial irrigation. 
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(i] Zaid Kharif: Sworn in Augi.'^’ ' ot. and 
rvested in Dec.-Jan. Important crops mclude- 
e, jawar, rapeseed, etc. 

(ii) Zaid Rabi : Sworn in Fet- ' 'h and 

rvested in April-May. Important •. - a^e wa- 

melon, toris, cucumber, leafy ana otner veg- 
tbles. 

nimal Husbandary 

India has the largest and most varied ani- 
3l resources in the world and it has about 1/6th 
the cattle, 1/2 of the buffalo and 1/5th of the 
lat population in tfie World. 

India has a good number of milch breeds, 
shiwal. Red Singhi and Deoni are some of the 
itstanding breeds. India has gone for the world’s 
rgest and most ambitious milk programmes 
illed ’operation flood’. Drought breeds are poor 
milk yields, but the bullocks are excellent draught 
timals. About 42% of the cattle in the country 
e draught animals. 

India has 3% of the world’ sheep population 
id ranks 6th among the sheep-breeding coun- 
ies of the world. Rajasthan has the largest (24%) 

I India’s total stock. India is going to become the 
irgest milk producer in the world. 

ishery 

India is the world’s 7lh largest producer of 
sh. Production offish in India is small, being only 
bout 2.4% of the total world production. 72% of 
ie total catch is brought by non - mechanised 
oats. Marine fisheries account for 2/3rd and in- 
ind fisheries for 1/3rd of India’s fish production, 
he present per capita consumption of fish in Iri- 
lia is only 4kgs/year against a desired consump- 
ion level of 31 kgs/year. 

Minerals of India 

Minerals (Producing area) 

Jauxite Madhya Pradesh (Jabalpur, Bilaspur, 
Sarguja, Mandia, Sahdol, Katni, 
Balaghat, Durg, Raigarh) Bihar 
(Lohar-daga, gumla, Chan-dwa), 


Maharashtra (Ratnagiri, Udaigiri, 
Kolhapur, Thane) Andhra Pradesh 
(Vishakhap-atanam, east and west 
godavari districts), Gujrat (Jamnagar. 
Kheda, Surat, Broach), Jammu and 
Kashmir (Jammu, poonch), Tamil 
Nadu (Sevarai and Solaradu peaks), 
Karnataka (Bokaner, Trebhige ridge, 
Bhogalgarh plateau), orissa 
(Kalahandi, Koraput, Sambalpur). 

Barytes Andhra Pradesh (Cuddapah, 

Mangampet- largest deposit in the 
v/ortd), Bihar (Singhb-um, Ranchi), 
Himachal Pradesh (Sirmaur, 
Jagdhari), Madhya Pradesh (Dewas, 
Salimabad), Tamilnadu (Arcot Coim- 
batore) 

Asbestos Bihar (Singhbum), Andhra Pradesh 
(Cudappa), Rajasthan (Bhilwara). 

Coal West Bengal (Raniganj, Burdwan, 

Bankura, Purulia, Birbhum, Jalpaigudi, 
darje-eling), Bihar (Jharia, Giridih, 
Kharhawadi, Bok-aro, hazari-bagh, 
Karn-apura, Rampur, Palamau), 
orissa (Rampur, Hindgeer, Talcher, 
Sambal) Madhya Pradesh (Rewa, 
pench valley, Umaria, Korba, 
Sohagpur, Jhagark-hand, Mand river 
area, Kanha valley , Betul), 
Maharashtra (Nagpur, Vardha valley, 
Chanda, Majri) Assam (Garo hills, 
Baljong), Andhra Pradesh 
(Kathguddam, Singr-aini, Tandur), 
Arunanchal Pradesh (Namchik river 
valley), Himachal Pradesh (Saket, 
Mandi) 

Lignite Tamilnadu (Nevyeli), Kashmir (Bara- 
mullah, Chokibal), Kerela 
(Tiruvanantapuram, Quilon), West 
Bengal (Jainti river area, Burja hills) 

Chromite Bihar (Singhbhum, SiHi, Bhagalpur), 
Kashmir (Daras valley, Burzhom), 
Tamilnadu (Chouka hills). 
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Main rock forming minerals 

(1) Feldspar 

Main elements - Silicon, 

Oxygen, Sodium, Potassium. 
Calcium, Aluminium, eic. 

Halt of the crust is compoed of field 
spar. It is light coloured. It is of three types 
Plagioclase, orthoclase, 5 microcline. 

A, Orthoclase 

Pottasmm Aluminium, Silica 

Creamy or rosy, cleavaged 

B. Plagioclare 

Sodium. Calcium. Silica 

White or brown, green, cleavaged 

C. Microcline 

Potassium, Aluminium, Silica, 

It IS like creamy or red or green, cleavaged. 
orthoclase but its structure is different. 

(2) Quartz 

Silica 

Hexagonal Crystals, uncleavaged, while or colourless, 
it cracks like glass, present in sand and granite. 

(3) Pyroxenes 

Calcium. Aluminium. Magnesium, 
Iron, Silica 

Stout, green or black, dull lustre, not 
used in industry. 

(4) Amphiboles 

Calcium, Magnesium, Iron, 
Aluminium, Silica 

Fibms, green of black, glitteming, 
silky used as poor asbestos. 

(5) Mica 

Potassium, Aluminium, Magnesium. Cleavaged, broken into the layers, colourless, white 

or Iron. Silica black, used in electrical industry. 

(6) Olivine 

Magnesium, Iron, Silica 
sugar, used in the 

Glassy, green oryellow, like granulated manufacturing 
of refractories, floor, etc. 


Nipkel Orissa (Cuttack, Keonjhar, Mayur- 

bhanj), Bihar, Manipur, Nagaland. 
Karnataka, Rajasthan, Maharashtra. 
Titanium Gujarat (Surat. Jamnagar), 

or Kerela (Quilon, Kanya 

illmenite Kumari), Maharashtra (Ratnagiri, 

Rajawada, Bhatia, Gonkhadi). Orissa 
(Wheeler island. Chandwati). 
Tungsten Rajasthan (Degana). Mahara-shlra. 

Karnataka. West Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Thorium Kerala (Quilon) 

Uranium Bihar (Jadugoda). Rajasthan (Ajmer), 

Andhra Pradesh (Nellore Nalgonda, 
Takida-ppa), Karnataka (Gulbarga) 
Zinc Rajasthan (Zaivar, Sawai Madhopur, 

Alwar, Bans-wara, Dungarpur), 
Orissa, Andhra Pradesh. 

Oil Assam and Meghalaya (Digboi, Natu- 

ral Gas Nahar-katia, Surma valey), 
Gujarat (Cambay, Ankleshwar). 
Mum-bai, High, Krishna- Godavari 
area, Rajasthan (Jaisalmer, Bikaner), 
Minerals can be classified under three 


categories . 

Fuel Minerals : Coal, Lignite. Petroleum and 

Natural gas 

Metallic Minerals : Iron, copper, Gold, bauxite. 

Chromite etc. 

Non-Melallic Minerals : Limestone, magnesite 

and dolomite 

* According to the Geological Survey of In- 
dia. there are 50% impodant minerals occumng 
in 400 major sites in the different parts of the 
country. 

Important Industries in India 
Cotton Textiles 

Most important industry in terms of employ- 
ment and production of export goods Although 
Maharashtra and Gujarat are the chief centres, 
other important states in this field are Tamil Nadu, 
West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh. Tamil Nadu has the largest num- 
ber of cotton textile mills m India. 

Jute Textiles 

India manufactures the largest quantity of 
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juto goods m the v/otid. Mainly located in West 
Bengal, followed by Andhra Pradesh, Bitiar, UP 
ond MP 

Sugar Industry 

Ranks second amongst tho major agto- 
based industries, Ttio concentration of mills is in 
Uttar prodesh, Mnhatashlro, Tamil Nadu etc 

Iron and Stool Industries 

Tlicy nro located near the sources of ra-w 
material nl Jamshedpur, Burnpur. Bhadravnii 
Ookoro, Routkola. Ourgopur. Bhilai Salem and 
Visakha-poinam Except for tho Tala iron and Steel 
Company (Tisco) plant at Jamshedpur, el! of them 
are in public sector 

Tho Dbllai and Bokoro plants wero osinb 
listiod v/ilh the orslwhilc Soviet collaboration, the 
Durgnput plant with Bnlisti coHalKifaliun and the 
Rourkclo pinni wilti Gorman collaboration 

Aluminium Industry 

11 IS localod mainly near llio sources of raw 
matorinl moans of iranspon aru) chonp oloolnc 
ity Import, ml smcllinii ynils .iro ftolgaiim, Hiiakud 
Alwayo HemiliKil Moiiin kmapiii korba and 
ft, it. Ill, Ilf 

.) [ iiijinnormg Industry 

I'l i.y ! I'ljiiii'i'i n,) I itpiii.ituii ,ii Hanrbi 
, , I'l.i'. ,!.ii iiiMiij t iii/ij nii-Mls Ihf Mining 
.jnd Ali.t* i fd.ti l.'iiriv ' .•ii|'i'!,ilti,n )s ,it tsiiiq.ipui 
I' I' iU'.iMl U| I.t I'Lili", ,in,f 'visi.nls ltd IS j| 

. n iMm; ,(it' I'll I III' Uii.ii:il ii'.imjis and romptes 
Min, I ;.( r. ,il A' .111, it. .11) M.iiduslan M.ichino Tools 
ivil'i iiiM.(ii,!,i!tc,", at ii,ini),iku(i n.ji factories at 
rinjtiic (U.iiy.in.ii kal.imassory (Korala). 
Hydoiabad and :,ii fj.Kiai (Zainakiil| Tho Bharat 
Heavy t loainnil LmuUid tias manulacturmg plante 
a! Ohopni Tnctiy, Hyderabad Hardwar, Panipat, 
Oanglofo and Jagdistipur 

Comont Industry 

Tamil Nndu Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat 
Katnninko, Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthon etc 
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Pharmocoutlcats and Drugs 

Antibiotics aro produced at Pimpri and 
Rtohteh Tt\o Man Drugs and Phatmacauti- 
cals Ltd has 5 plants at Hyderabad, Rishikosh, 
Madras, Gurgaon and Muzaffarpur A number of 
other units arc concentrated in Bombay. Baroda. 
Delhi, Calcutta and Kanpur 

Paper Industry 

It IS a forest based industry Most of Itie 
paper production units aro in West Bengal, Andhra 
Pradesh, Orissa. Maharashtra. Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar Tho National Ncv/sprlnl and 
Pope! Mills Ltd IS located m Nepanagor (M.P,) 

Fortlllzors 

Tho first public sector fertilizer factory was 
established at Smdri (Bihar) in 1951, Tho Fertil- 
izer Corporation of India has four units at Sindri, 
Gorakhpur. (U P ), Talchor (Orissa) and 
Ramagundam Tho National Ferliiizcr Ltd. has 
units at Nangot, Bhalinda and Panipat Tamil Nadu, 
Ultoi Piadcsh, Gujarat, Korala and Andhra 
Pradesti load m tho production of forlilizefs. 

Photo Films 

The Hinduslan Photo Films Manufacturing 
Company at Udngnmandalnm (Tamil Nadu) is the 
only Inciory in titc public sector producing photo 
papci and (ilms 

Transport 

T ransport and Communication facilities aro 
necessary lor the healthy grov/lh o! country. Road 
and roil transport aro well developed in India with 
ample scope for the development of v/ator trans- 
port Ocean waterways arc already vrefl devel- 
oped Inland vrateiways requite improvement 

Railways 

Trains aro the most important means of 
transport They account for nearly three -fourth 
tho passongor traffic and four-fifth of the freight 
traffic in India 

Indian railways system is the largest in Asia 
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nd the fourth largest in the world. It is the biggest 
epartmental public undertaking in the country. It 
also the world’s second largest railway system 
nder a single management. 

The Indian railways operate in four different 
auge. 

Broad Gauge (1.7 metre) 

Metre Gauge (1 metre) 

Narrow Gauge (0.7 metre) 

Light Gauge (0.6 metre) 

The broad gauge accounts for nearly 50% 
jllowed by metre gauge 43% of the total route 
ingth. 

tailway Zones 

Railways are divided into 15 zones, headed 
y a General Manager who is responsible to the 
lailway Board for operation, maintenance zones 
iven financial matters. Out of the 15 zones, 9 
ones are given belov/ v/ilh their headquarters, 
nd the route in kilometer; 

Central (Bombay Victoria terminus, 

6846km.) 

Eastern (Calcutta : 4,290km.) 

Northern (New Delhi, 10, 982km.) 

North Eastern (Gorakhpur : 5,145km.) 

North -East Frontier (Maligaon - Guwahali, 

3,760km.) 

Southern (Madras: 6758km.) 

South - Eastern (Calcutta; 7,116 km.) 

Western (Bombay -Churchgate; 9,886 km.) 

The first train in India steamed off from 
lombay to Thane, a stretch of 34 km. in 1853. 
"he netv/ork of railway has increased upto 62,915 
;m. 

Road Transport 

India’s road network is one of the largest in 
ne world; the total length of the roads being more 
nan 27 lakh kilometers. Karnataka, v/ith a total 
oad length of about 64,000 km, leads, followed 
y Madhya pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. Roads 
;re moi t suitable for short and medium distance. 
Iher advantages include flexibility, reliability, 
ipeed and door to door senrice. 


Agriculture Related Institutes 

1. Indian Counci of Agricultural N.Delhi (Delhi) 

Research 

2. Dairy Research Institute Kamal (Haryana) 

3. Indian Botinical Survey Calcutta (W.B.) 

4. Jute Research Institute Bairakpur (W.B) 

5. Goat Research Institute Mathura (U.P) 

6. Sugarcane Research Insfitute Lucknow (U.P) 

7. Bee Research Institute Pune (Maha) 

8. Cotton Research Institute Bombay (Maha) 

9. Poultry Training Institute Bangalore (Kar.) 

10. Silk Research Institute Mysore (Kar.) 

11. Coffee Research Institute Chickmanglur(Kar.) 

12. Leather Research Institute Madras (T.N) 

13. Potato Research Institute Shimla (H.P) 

14. Tea Research Institute Jorhat (Assam) 

15. Rubber Research Institute Kottayam (Kerala) 

16. Tobacco Research Institute Rajmundn (A.P.) 

17. Rice Research Institute Cuttack (Orissa) 

18. International Centre for 

Plantation Affair Banglaore (Kar.) 

19. National Research Centre 

for spices Calicut (Kerala) 

20. Indian Dairy Corporation Anand (Gujarat) 

For the purpose of maintenance and con- 
struction, roads are classified into : National High- 
ways, State Highways. Village Roads. Border 
Roads, International Highv/ays 

There are about 30 National Highv/ays con- 
necting state capitals and have been constructed 
by the Central government. The present National 
Highway system includes a total lenghlh of 33.612 
km. It constitutes only 2% of total road length and 
carries nearly 1/3rd of the road traffic. Some of 
the most important National Highways are listed 
below. 

National Highways 


National Highway Places connected 

No. 1.Nev/ Delhi-Ambala-Jaiaridhar- Amritsar. 
No. 2.Delhi - Mathura - Agra -Kanpur - Allahabad 
- Varanasi- Calcutta. 
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No, 3.Agra - Gwalior - Nasik - Bombay 
No. 4.Thana and Madras Via Pune and Beigaum 
No. S.Calcutta and Madras 
No. e.Calcutta - Dhule 
No. T.Varanasi - Kanyakumari 
No.S.Oelhi -Bombay (Via Jaipur, Baroda 8 
Ahmedabad) 

No. 9.Bombay - Vijayawada 
No. lO.Delhi - Fazilka 
No. llJaipur - Bikaner 

No. 22Amba!a - Kaika - Shimla - Rampur • Chini 
(Indo -Tibet Border) 

No. 24.0elhi - Bareilly • Lucknow 

At present India has 5 express higtiways 
They are Western, Eastern, between Calcutta and 
Dumdum (iv) between Sukmda mines and 
Paradeep (v) between Durgapur and Calcutta 

Ports 

There are 11 major ports and 139 minor 
working ports in India Major ports are the direct 
responsibility of the Central government while mi- 
nor ports including the intermediate ports fall in 
the concurrent list of the Indian Constitution and 
are managed and administered by the respective 
mantime state governments 

Major Ports on the Western Coast Kandia 
(Gujarat), Bombay (Maharshtra), Marmugao (Goa), 
New Mangalore (Karnataka) Cochin (Kerala), 
Nhava Sheva (Maharashtra) 

Major Ports on the Eastern Coast Tuticonn 
(Tamil Nadu) Madras (T N ), Visakhapatnam 
(Andra Pradesh), Paradeep (Onssa) and Calcutta 
-Haldia (West Bengal) 

Among major ports, Bombay is the biggest 
Kandia is a tidal port Marmugao enjoys the sec- 
ond position by value of the tonnage of traffic, 
bulk of which is export of iron ore Visakhapatnam 
IS the deepest land - locked and protected port 
Madras has an artificial harbour Calcutta is a nv- 
erine port, Haldia has a fully equipped 
containerised berth. 

Air Transport 

There are five international airports • Delhi 


(Indira Gandhi International Airport - Pal; 
Calcutta (Dum Dum); Bombay (Sanla Cruz) 
Madras (Meenambakkam) and Kei 
(Thiaivananthapuram). Besides, there are 87 a 
dromes and 20 civil enclaves maintained by i 
Aviation Department. The Civil Aviation Cent; 
Allahabad provides, among other things, grc 
framing to the pilots. 

Communications 

Posts and Telegraphs 

The first Indian postal stamp was issue 
1852 in Karachi, The Postal department was 
up m 1854 when nearly 700 post offices v 
already functioning. Today, there are at 
1,45,000 post offices 

For the efficient and correct handling ol 
volume of mail, a numerical postal address o 
knov/n as the Postal Index Number (PIN), 
introduced with digits which help to identify 
locate every departmental delivery post ofi 
excluding branch post offices. The first digit! 
cates the region, the second the subregion 
the third the sorting district whereas the last tl 
digits indicate a particular delivery zone of 
post office in the areas served by the sorting 
trict. The entire country has been divided into 
PIN code zones as given in thejoliowing tab 

Zone No. States/Union 
Territories covered 

1 Delhi, Haryana, Punjab. Chandigi 
Himachal Pradesh. 

2 Uttar Pradesh 

3 Rajasthan, Gujarat, Daman and Diu, D: 
and Nagar Haveli 

4 Maharashtra, Goa, Madhya Pradesh 

5 Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka 

6. Tamil Nadu, Kerela, Pondiche 
Lakshadweep 

7, West Bengal, Assam, Arunachal Prad 
Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland. Trip 
Sikkim, Orissa Andaman and Nicobar Isla 
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I.- Bihar 

Telephones 

The Subscriber Trunk Dailling ser- 
ice (STD) was first introduced in India 
lebveen Kanpur and Lucknow in 1960! 
he Indian Telephones Industries Ltd.(lTl), 
Jangalore is engaged in the production of 
i vride range of telecommunications equip- 
nent. 

Social Geography 

Population 

India is the second most populous 
lountry of the world, next only to China. 

The first all - India census, though not taken syn- 
ihronously was completed in 1872. There has 
men a regular census in India since 1881. Gen- 
ius is taken every ten years. The census of India 
1991 is the fifth census since independence. Pres- 
mtly, India’s population has approximately reached 
I billion. 

Density of Population 

The density on average is 274 persons per 
iquare km. as against 216 in. 1981. Density of 
Mpulation is highest in Delhi 6,352 (up from 4,194 
n 1981). 

Among the stales. West Bengal has the 
lighest density a‘t 767 (up from 615 in 1981), 
Kerela closely follows West Bengal at 749 (up 
From 655); reversing the 1981 trend this is attrib- 
uted to the high growth rale of population in West 
Bengal and the low grovrth rate of population in 
Kerala. In West Bengal, among the factors that 
Nave contributed to this increase are a spurt i- 
migration from across the international border as 
also from other states and attendant factor. 

- The Lov/esl density of 10 persons per sq. 
\m. is in Amnachal Pradesh. 

Jrend of Growth Rate 

The population of 1991 represents a 23,85% 
;-ise over the 1981 census. States that have 
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recorded significant decline in grovrth rate are 
Tamil Nadu. Karnataka, Gujarat and Goa besides 
of course Kerala (lowest growth rate of 13.98%) 

The six most populous states are Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Maharashtra, West Bengal, 
Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh— account 
for 59.75% of the country’s population. The last 
four have registered an increase in growth rate. 

For the first time since independence. West 
Bengal has witnessed a reversal of the declining 
trend in the decadal population grov/th rates. In U 
P, and Bihar the population growth rates have 
declined by less than one percentage point. 
Nagaland with a growth rate of 56.86% has the 
highest growth rate of population in the country. 

Sex Ratio 

Most distinsuishing feature is the unexpected 
decline in sex ratio (number of female (1000). In- 
dia has 929 females /1000 males in 1991 as 
against 934 females 1000 in 1981. 

Kerela has a higher number of females than 
males that is 1040 females for 1000 males 
Chandigarh accounted for the lowest number of 
females that is 790 females for 1000 males. There 
are some states and Union territories in which the 
sex ratio has always been below the all- India sex 
ratio. These slates and Union territories are 
Assam, Haryana, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar 
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Pradesh. West Bengal, Andaman and Nicobar Is- 
land. 

Birth Rate 

31.3 per 1,000 (33.3 in 1981) 

Death Rate: 10.9 per 1,000 
{12.5 in 1981) 

Literacy Rate 

Males 63.86% 

Females 39.42% 

Total 52.21% 

Kerala retained its position by being on top 
vnlh 90.59% literacy rate (now attained 100% lit- 
eracy and the first state to do so ). West Bengal's 
Burdwan distnct became the second distnct in In- 
dia to achieve full literacy. 


Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1951 

18.33 

2716 

1534 

1971 

34,45 

4595 

21.97 

1981 

43.56 

56 37 

2975 

1991 

52 21 

6366 

3929 


Bihar stood at the bottom v/ith a literacy rate 
of 38 48% But literacy among women vras the 
lowest m Raiasthan (20 44%) 

Among Union lerniones. Lakshadweep has 
the highest rate of literacy (81.78%) and Dadra 
ana Nagar Haveli Ihe lowest (40 71%) 

According to the National Sample Survey 
in the year 1997 the literacy rate increased to 62 
per cent from 522 percent Male literacy is 73 
percent and female literacy is 50 per cent Since 
independence the literacy rate has increased three 
times. Female literacy has increased five times 

Population of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes 

The Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes together make up about 23 5% (Sched- 
uled Castes 15 75% and Scheduled Tribes 
7.76%). 

Numerically, Scheduled Castes are largest 
in Uttar Pradesh followed by West Bengal and 


Bihar. There are.no Scheduled Castes 
Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar Islands a 
Lakshdweep. Largest proportion of Schedul 
Castes of the total population is in Punj 
(26.87%). 

Madhya Pradesh has the largest numbei 
Scheduled Tribes followed by Bihar. Bastar'd 
trict of Madhya Pradesh consists oMargest nu 
ber of Scheduled Tribes. Scheduled Tribes fo 
the largest proportion of the total population 
Lakshadweep (93.82%) and Mizoram (93.55' 
follov/ed by Nagaland (83.99%) and Meghala 
(80.58%). There are no Scheduled Tribes 
Punjab, Delhi. Haryana Chandigarh, Pondichi 
and Jammu and Kashmir. 

(h) Tribal Groups in India 

India has a sizeable tribal population w 
more than 50 tribal groups, next only to Afrit 
Most tribals belong basically to the Negri 
Australoid and Mongoloid racial slock. Some i 
portant tribal groups are : 

Abhors : People of Mongoloid slock living 
the north- eastern parts of India. 
Adivasis : Tribals of Bastar district of Madti 
Pradesh 

Angami : Tribals of Manipur and Nagaland. 
Bhils : People of the Dravidian stock nc 
living in Madhya Pradesh ai 
Rajasthan 

Garos : Hill tribe of Assam and Meghalay 

Khasis : Hill tribe of Meghalaya and Assar 
Gonds : Forest Tribes, of Madhya Pradesh 
Jaintias : Hill tribe of Meghalaya. 

Lusai : Tribals of Tripura and Mizoram 
Nagas ; Tribals of Nagaland. 

Moplahs : Muslims of the Malabar district 
Kerala. 

Santhals : Tribals living in West Bengal. B h 
and Orissa 

Todas ; Tribals of the Nilgiri Hills in Tar 
Nadu. 

Chenchus ; Andhra Pradesh and Orissa. 
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Lepchas 

: Sikkim 

Kol. 

: Madhya Pradesh 

Khonds 

: Orissa 

Apatamis 

: Arunachal Pradesh 

Baigas 

: Nilgiri Hills in ■ femil Nadu. 

Baiga 

; Madhya Pradesh 

Bhotias 

: Garhwal and Kumaon regions of U.P. 

Gaddis 

: Himachal Pradesh 

Warlis 

: Maharashtra 

Uraiis 

; Kerela 

Shompens; Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

Sentinelese: Sentinel Island, Andman, and 
Nicobar Islands. 

Kotas 

: Nilgiri Hills (Tamil Nadu), 

Kuki 

: Manipur. 

Oraons 

: (also called Kurukh): Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Jarawas 

: Little Andamans. 

Murias 

; Bastar region in Madhya Pradesh. 

Mikirs 

; Assam 

Mundas 

: Bihar 

Khas 

: Jaunsar - Babar area in UP. 


In addition, there are the Serna, Lotha, 
Rengma, Sangtam, Chang, phom, Mompa, Nishi 
and Wacho tribes in the north -east; the Kharia, 
Sabra, Bhuia, Birhor and Katkari tribes in central 
India and the Kanikar, Irula and Yurva tribes in 
the South, 

Racial Groups in India 

Anthropologists divide Indians into Six ra- 
cial groups.: 

Negritos : They are believed to be the old- 
est inhabitants but are now almost extinct, -found 
only in small numbers in Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 

Proto -Australoids : It includes the tribal 
people of central and Southern India. 

Mongoloids : It includes the inhabitants of 
the mountainous zone in the North Eastern parts 
of the country. 

Mediterranean : This group is divided into 
Paleo Mediterranean inhabiting the Southern 
parts (Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and 


Karnataka). Paleo - Mediterranean are also called 
Dravidians . The other type of this group known 
as True Meditenanean or European type are in- 
habiting the northern and v/estem parts (Punjab, 
U.P. and Rajasthan). 

Western Brachycephals : inciude the 
people of West Bengal Orissa, Gujarat and parts 
of Maharashtra, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. 

Nordics or Indo - Aryan : Inhabit parts of 
Northern India (Jammu and Kashmir, Western 
Rajasthan and Upper Gangetic valley region 

Languages in India 

The Indian longuages may be classified into 
four major groups: 

(i) Aryan Language (Indo-European): Ac- 
count for 73% of population. Tv/o main branches 
are - Dardic and Indo - Aryan. Dardic includes 
mainly Kashmiri. Indo - Aryan group includes 
Sanskrit, Sindhi, Marathi. Konkani. Bengali. 
Assamese, Oriya, Bhojpuri, Hindi. Punjabi, 
Rajasthani, Gujarati, Pahan and Nepali. 

(ii) Dravidian Language : Account for 20% 
of the population. Main ianguages- Tamil, 
Malayalam, Kannada and Telgu. The Dravidian 
group is the least dispersed among the four fami- 
lies. 

(iii) Sino - Tibetan Languages (Kirata) ; 
Account for 0.85% of the population. Spread 
throughout the Himalayan ranges and include Ti- 
betan, Lepcha, Bhutia. Naga, Manipun etc. 

(iv) Austro - Asiatic Languages: Minor 
language group in India Represented by hvo 
branches Munda or Kol Language is spoken by 
the hiii tribes in Bihar. Orissa and Centra! India 
and the other branch Monkhmer language is spo- 
ken in North - eastern India and Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. 

The Constitution of India, however, 
recognises only 18 languages. 

Religions of India 

Almost all recognised religious have their 
adherents m India v/hich is one of the chief 
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reasons behind its phiralistic character. The majoi 
religious communities of India are the Hindus, Mus- 
lims, Christians, Sikhs, Buddhists. Jains and 
Zorastrains. Hindus form the ovewhelming ma- 
jority (82.63%). Muslims form the second .biggest 
community of India (1 1.36%), Christians form the 
third biggest community (2.43%), Sikhs (1.96%) 
are concentrated largely in the Punjab. Buddhist 
form only 0.71%. Maharashtra accounts for over 
85% of the Buddhists. In Arunacha! Pradesh 13% 
of the population are Buddhists, Jains form (0.48%) 
of the total population and are spread largely in 
l/aharashtra, Rajasthan and Gujarat. Zoroastri- 
ans are concentrated in Bombay. 


Urbanisation in India 


The census of India identifies a settlement 
as being urban if it satisfies the follovring condi- 
tions. 

(i) l4ore than 5,000 population 

(ii) Density of over 400 persons per sq. km. 

(iii) At least 75% of the male working population 
engaged m non - agnculturai occupations. 
Urban areas having population of more than 

one lakh are called cities Cities v/iih a population 
of more than one million are called metropolises. 
Metropolitan cities generally consist of people from 
different slates. Cosmopolitan cities are those 
where persons of different nationalities reside. The 
metropolitan cities of India include: 


I. Greater Bombay 
3. Delhi 
5. Hyderabad 
7. Kanpur 

9. Nagpur 

II. Lucknovr 
13.Surat 
15. Coimbatore 
17.lndofe 

10. Madurai 
21.Vis3khapatnam 
23. Ludhiana 

Trend of Urban Grov/th Rate 


2. Greater Calcutta 
4. Madras 
6 Ahemedabad 
8. Pune 
10. Banglore 
12 Jaipur 
14. Kochi 
16.Vadodra 
18. Patna 
20. Bhopal 
22. Varanasi 


According 


to the census of 1991, the rate of urban pops 
lion grovrth slowed down to 3.09% per annurr 
1981-91 compared to 3.83% in 1971-81. The 
ban headcount now is 217.2 million and is 25,7, 
of the total population in the country. 

The level of urbanisation varies shai 
across the major states, Maharashtra remains 
most urbanized state with 38.73% of its popi 
tion living in urban areas, followed by Guja 
Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Punjab, West Beni 
Andhra Pradesh and Kerala, 

Glossary 

Abiab’on : Loss of ice in the body c 
glacier through melting, etc 

Abrasion : Erosion of rocks by water, w 
or ice (glacier) : 

Absolute humidity ; Amount of wi 
vapour present in a unit volume of air^ usu 
expressed as grammes per cubic metre. ■ 

Abyssal : Lowest depths of oceans. 

Acid rain: Precipitation, with a pH valui 
5.6 or lower, charged with an excessive amo 
of acid droplets, formed particularly when oxii 
of sylphur and of nitrogen released by comb 
tion especially by the burning of hydrocarbc 
ate converted to acids in the atmosphere. Si 
precipitation may make over acidic soils that 
already acidic (Acid-Soil), wash Aluminium r 
other metals out of the ground, thereby pollul 
rivers and lakes, and cause great damage 
chemical process. 

Adiabatic : This term refers to changes I 
ing place in the pressure and temperature e 
gas, (air for example,) when heat is neither adt 
nor taken from it. Adiabatic cooling refers to 
fall in temperature of air when it is rising upwat 
Likewise vrhen descending, the air is adiabatic, 
v/armed up. This cooling and vrarming is a rei 
of uplift or descent of air. The adiabatic rate 
different from the lapse rate which refers to 
fall in the temperature of air which is stable, t 
is, in the latter case air neither ascends i 
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descends but temperature is measured at varying 
leights within a stable air column. Adiabatic rate 
/aries according to the moisture content of air. 
Dry air cools comparatively more rapidly when 
subjected to uplift than does wet or saturated air. 

Advection : Transfer of heat through hori- 
rontal movement of air. 

Aeolian : Relating to or caused by wind, for 
5xample, aeolian landforms. 

Air mass : A mass of air. more or less 
lomogeneous in character, in terms of tempera- 
ure, pressure and humidity conditions. It devel- 
5ps generally over large surface areas having al- 
nost uniform characteristics in terms of tempera- 
ure, pressure and humidity conditions. 

Air stability and instability : Tendency of 
3ir in a particular region to rise upwards or to stay 
vhere it is. If the temperature of a given parcel of 
3ir is higher than the temperature of surrounding 
3ir, it tends to rise upwards and this condition is 
:alled instability. On the other hand, an air parcel 
vith a temperature lower than or equal to that of 
he surrounding air tends to descend or stay at its 
Driginal position. This is called air stability and the 
:oncemed parcel of air is called stable air 

Alluvium : The fine debris transported and 
deposited by a river. Landforms formed by depo- 
sition of such material are called alluvial landforms. 
'or example, alluvial plains. Soils formed through 
iver deposition are called alluvial soils. 

Altimeter : A type of aneroid barometer for 
measuring height, used mainly in aeroplanes 

Anemometer : An instrument used for mea- 
suring wind velocity. 

Anticline : The arch or crest of a fold a tre 
rocks. Its opposite is a syncline, the bodom c* a 
fold. 

Antipodes ; Tv/o points diamelnrz'y oppo- 
site each other on the surface of the ealn 

Aphelion : The position of tie eeti n its 
orbit when it is at its greatest d'stsitz horn tne 
sun. At its nearest distance from the sun the earth 
is said to be in perihelion. 
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Apogee : The position of the moon or any 
other heavenly body when it is at its greatest dis- 
tance from the earth. At its shortest distance from 
the earth the moon is said to be in perigee. 

Asteroids or planetoids : Minor planets 
revolving around the sun between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. 

Atmosphere : The envelope of air surround- 
ing the earth. The most abundant among its con- 
stituents are nitrogen and oxygen. 

Atoll ; A ring-or horseshoe-shaped coral 
reef. 

Attrition : Mutual wearing down of rock 
particles during transportation by wind, water or 
ice 

Aurora Australis and Borealis ; The light 
phenomena seen in the sky at night in the higher 
latitudes of the southern and northern hemisphere 
respectively Aurora comprises an electrical dis- 
charge and IS usually accompanied by a mag- 
netic storm 

Avalanche ; A large mass of snov/ and ice 
at high altitude, sliding downslope on a mountain. 
Usually a large amount of rock material is also 
involved in an avalanche 

Azonal Soil ; Soil which has not been sub- 
jected sufficiently to soil forming processes and 
thus has cnanged little from the parent materia’ 

Such sons do not have a mature profile 

Abiotic : The non-living factors which inf > 
ence an ecosystem, e g the geology, S'S tenrcd 
the aoiotic factors 

Abney-level : A simple, fchfwe.?--'“'''5j' 

..nc i."sffiument for measuring slope-"/- 
^3f inclination), where no great 

Absolute humidify (vepoori^" 

; The amount of v/ater veooo'P^' 

air expressed in g cnrri 

plied to the pressu.^ecfK-'”j.t--,^r-;;-~*es^ 

sphere (vapour prsssrei 

ture and piessureietS^/J^^--' o:-~ rs 

amount of water. '*-■ a 

dev/-point. it- ' ' 
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lov/er absolute humidity than v/arm air (e.g. at - 
I^C, absolute humidity = 2.2 g cm'^ compared 
with 9.15 g cm-^ at 2rC). 

Absolute temperature : The Kelvin tem- 
perature scale based on absolute zero {O’ K). the 
point at which thermal molecular motion ceases 
{Kelwn scale). Used in meteorology to express 
upper-air temperatures. 0°K corresponds to - 
ZTS.IS’C. 

Accordant drainage ; A term applied to a 
drainage pattern when it exhibits a direct relation- 
ship with the underlying geology and structure. 

Acid rocks : Igneous rocks containing more 
than 10% free guartz. Acidity of rocks was once 
classifiert by the amount of silica 

Acid soil ; A base-deficient soil with a pH 
betow 7. 

Acre : An English unit of areal measure- 
ment. 1 acre = 4,840 sq yd = 0 4047 hectares 
(ha), 2.4711 acres = 1 ha. 247 11 acres = 1 km7 

Acfinomefer ; An instrament which mea- 
sures solar radiation The corresponding term for 
a recording mstrument is actmograph. 

Adsorption : The linking of a particle of a 
, particular substance to another by adhesion, or 
penetration This is a physical not a chemical link- 

,’se 

Agonic line : A line drawn on a map along 
vrhich the magnetic declination is zero, since it 
joins the N magnetic pole of the Earth to the S 
magnetic pole. 

Agro-climatology ; The study of those as- 
pects of dimate which are relevant to agncullural 
problems, e.g earth temperature and accumulated 
temperature data 

Agronomy ; The branch of agnculture that 
deals with the theory and practice of crop pro- 
duction and the scientific management of soils. 

Albedo ; The reflection coefficient or 
re^eclivity of an object, ft refers to the ratio be- 
hveen the total solar electromagnetic radiation 
(short wavelengths, 0.15-3.0 mm) falling upon a 
surface and fhe amount reflected, expressed as a 
decimal or percentage. The average albedo of 


the Earth is 0.34 (34%), but varies according to 
the colour and texture of the surface. Fresh snow 
has an albedo of 0.85 (85%); dark soil 0,03 (3%). 
grass about 0.25 (25%); forest 0.05-0.10 (5-10%) 
concrete 0.17-0.27 (17-27%), The albedo of wa- 
ter varies from 0.7 (70%) v/ifh a low sun on a 
rough sea to 0.05 (5%) with a high sun over a 
calm sea. 

Alkaline soils : Soils which exhibit a pH of 
7 0 or more. They are especially common in arid 
areas 

Anabatic wind ; An upslope v/ind formed 
when air on hill-sides is healed by insolation con- 
duction to a greater extent than air at the same 
honzontal level but vertically above Ihe valley floor. 
This causes convectional rising of the heafed air, 
which is replaced by cooler air from the valley 
floor 

Aphotic zone : A zone below 300 m depth 
in very deep takes and oceans into which ligfil 
does not penetrate and v/here photosynthesis is 
therefore impossible, 

Apogean tides : A tidal effect when the 
Moon is at its apogee and when its lunar attrac- 
tion is decreased. The resulting low tides are 
higher and the high tides are laver, with an ac- 
companying reduction in the tidal range. 

Aquiclude ; A hydrological expression de- 
noting a rock layer of low permeability. 

Aquifer : A rock layer which will absorb 
water and allow it to pass freely through. The term 
is also applied to any water saturated stratum of 
earth or gravel that has sufficient porosity and 
permeability to yield ample supplies of groundwa- 
ter in the form of wells or springs. 

Arch : A natural opening through a mass of 
rock or boulder clay. 

Artesian basin : A structural basin of sedi- 
mentary rocks in the crust which produces a con- 
stant supply of water that rises to the ground sur- 
face, by means of an artesian well, from the sub- 
terranean aquifer. 

Badlands : A term originally used to de- 
scribe part of South Dakota, USA. which was a 
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jrrain difficult to traverse. It is nov/ used univer- 
ally to describe any landscape characterized by 
eep dissection, ravines, gullies and sharp-edged 
dges v/hich have been created by fluvial erosiOii 
n rocks of relatively low resistance occumng in a 
smi-arid environment. 

Bahada : A term derived from Spanish used 
) describe the gentle, sloping surface leading 
ov/n from a mountain front to an inland basin, in 


Basic rocks ; Quartz-free igneous rocks 
containing feldspar which is more caldc than sodic. 
They were originally defined by the amount of silica. 

Blood-rain : Raindrops v/hich contain fine 
red dust, brought by upper winds from 
neighbouring deserts (e.g. Sahara dust often 
causes blood-rain over Italy.) 

Boreal : A climatic zone characterized by 
long, cold, snov/y v/inters and short summers. 


n arid or semi-arid region. Barometer : Instrument used for measur- 

, Basic lava : A flov/ of molten igneous ma- ii j pressure. A self-recording barometer giving a 

'rial from a fissure eruption or a central vent of a continuous record of pressure conditions in the 

olcano, in which the silica content is lov/ and the form of a line graph is called a barograph and the 
irromagnesian elements are high (basalt). graph thus provided is called a barogram. 

Seological Time Scale 

Period 

Features 


m. yrs. 


ndian European 



Qoartemary 



Holocene or Recent 


Newer allurium 

Pleistocene 

1.5 

Indo Gangatic alluvium S Karev/as of Kashmir 

Tertiary 



Mio-Pfiocene 

10 

Shf/alik, Cudalore sandstones, Warkiay beds 

Oligo-Miocene 

35 

Nari & Gaj Series. 

Ecocene 

55 

Ranikot & Kirlhar Series. 

Van Lov/erEocenefJpperGetaooous 

Deccan trap. 

Cretaceous 

130 

Cretaceous part of Central Him., Assam & Narmada 



valley. 

Jurassic 

185 

Upper Gondwana (Spiti shales); Jurassic part of Him 

Triassic 

230 

Middle Gondwanas; Triassic part of Himalayas 

Permian 

265 

Lower Gondv/anas(Damuda series); Permian Range of 



Him. 

Permo- Carboniferous 


Telchir series; Gondwanas of Himalaya 

Middle to lov/er Carboniferous 

355 

Carboniferous range of spirit & Kasmir 

Devonian 

413 

Muth Series; Devonian range of Chitra! 

Dravian Silurian 

425 

Silurian range of spiti & Kashmir. 

Ordovician 

475 

Ordoviaan range of spiti & Kashmir. 

Cambrian • 

570 

UpperVindhyans; Cambrian of spiti&Kashmir Haimanta 


- 

system of central Himalayas. 

Purana Upper Precambrian 


Lower Vindhyans, Cuddapahs, Delhis; Dogra & Simla 



States. 

Archaean Lower Precambrian 


Oharwars, AravaHis; tron-l Group; Salkhala and Dalng 



Series; Shillong Series; Peninsular Gneisses: Granites. 
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Batysphere, Bathysphere, or Centrosphere 
: Inner portion of the earth below the lithosphere 
or outer crust. 

Base level : The lowest level to v/hich a 
river can deepen its valley. It is the level of the 
surface of the water body, a lake or sea, in which 
the stream finally falls. 

Beach : A gently sloping strip of land along 
the coast. This lies between'ihe high and low tide 
levels and is formed by the action of waves. 

Bearing : The horizontal angle between the 
direction of an object and the meridian through 
the observer, measured in degrees (zero to 360) 
cloctawse from the true north. 

Beufort scale ; A scale identifying wind 
strength. The lowest point on the scale is zero 
which refers to calm conditions and the highest is 
12 referring to a humcane. 

Biogeography : Study of geographical dis- 
tribution of plants and animals 

Biome: Any major ecological community of 
organism, both plant and animal, usually charac- 
terized by the dominant vegetation type, for ex- 
ample Tundra biomes. Tropical Rain Forest 
biomes, etc, Biomes are defined in terms of the 
entire community of living organisms and of their 
■ j relationships v/ith their immediate environment 
(and not only with the botanical habitat). Biomes 
extend over large areas and broadly correspond 
with climatic regions. Characteristic biomes have 
been identified for ait the major climatic regions, 
emphasising the ability of living organisms to adapt 
to a wide variety of environments. 

Biosphere: That part of the earth's surface 
and its immediate atmosphere that is inhabited by 
living organisms. The biosphere fuffills three pri- 
mary functions for plants and animals; 

(a) it provides a stable habitat within which 
an individual organism can complete its life cycle; 

(b) if provides a stable habitat within which 
the evolution of spedes can occur, 

(c) it forms a self-regenerating system in 
which energy is provided by the sun and the 


materials essential for life are recycled from within 
the system. 

The biosphere represents a complex series 
of inter-relationships between the soil, rock, water 
and air and the living organisms contained therein. 
Within the biosphere can be found myriads of dif- 
ferent ecosystems. Each ecosystem inter-relates 
with its neighbour; a change in one ecosystem 
creates a ripple effect bringing change to adja- 
cent systems. 

Bird’s foot delta: A delta with distributaries 
flanked by relatively narrow bordem of sedimenls. 
projecting seawards in the pattern of a bird's foot, 
e.g. the Mississippi delta. 

Blind valley: A valley in limestone country, 
dry or with a stream, vrhich ends in a steep wall 
into the base of which the surface flow of water 
disappears underground. 

Biosphere Reserve: Any terrestrial or 
coastal environment that has been internationally 
recognized as an area for Conservation study and 
sustained development (as distinct from exploit- 
ative development). Biosphere reserves from an 
international network of protected areas approved 
by the International Coordinating Council of 
UNESCO'S Man And The Atmosphere 
Programme. In conjunction with the Convention 
On Internationa! Trade In Endangered Species, a 
total of 194 different biogeographical provinces 
have been identified and for each of which at least 
one biosphere reserve is considered necessary. 
By December 1985, 243 biosphere reserves had 
been established in 65 different countries and cov- 
ering 100 of the biogeographical provinces. Ma- 
rine provinces, however, are poorly represented. 

Each reserve must contain an ecosystefn 
that is typical of a biogeographical realm in terms 
of its naturalness, diversity and effectiveness as a 
conservation unit. Each reserve must exhibit mini- 
ma! distrubance. Within each' reserve at least one 
core erea must exist vrithin which no interference 
with the natural ecosystems is permitted. Sur- 
rounding the core area there is a transition rcns 
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v/ithin which experimental research is permitted 
and beyond this lies a buffer zone which protects 
the whole biosphere reserve from agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and urban land use pressures. 

Blizzard : A storm of powdery snow in the 
polar regions. 

Bog : An area of soft, wet, spongy ground 
consisting mainly of decayed or decaying mass 
and other vegetable matter. 

Bora ; A cold and often dry v/ind experi- 
enced along the eastern coast of the adriatic sea. 

Bore : A high tidal v;ave causing black flow 
of water in a river. 

Caatinga : Thorn-forest of Brazil. 

Canyon : A narrow, deep, steep-sided river 
valley cut in the soft rocks. 

Cape : A headland, a more or less pointed 
piece of land jutting out into the sea. 

Cardinal points ; The four main directions 
or points of the compass-north, south, east and 
west. 

Chaparral: The evergreen, Scterophyllous 
vegetation of the lov/er flanks of the Coastal and 
Santa Luncia ranges of southern California. It is 
usually known as coastal chaparral end has strong 
similarities with Maquis, The vegetation shov/s nu- 
merous adaptations to the long summer drought. 
Annual rainfall may be less than 380 mm, and in 
the driest areas the chaparral vegetation rarely 
exceeds 3 m in height. In damper areas where 
rainfall may reach 1000 mm per annum the Chap- 
arral becomes dominated by evergreen oaks, typi- 
cally Quercus agrifolia, which may attain 20 m in 
height. The floral diversity is considerable with a 
wide variety of minor species. Chaparral species 
are notably resistant to fire damage, being able to 
produce vigourous nev/ shoots from damage, be- 
ing able to produce vigourous new shoots from 
underground foot systems. Many areas of the 
Californian chaparral are now under commercial 
development for irrigated agriculture. 

Cartography : The art of drawing maps and 
charts. 


Celestial equator : The imaginary circle 
formed by the intersection of a plane through the 
centre of the earth perpendicular to its axis and 
the celestial sphere. 

Celestial sphere : A sphere of infinite ra- 
dius having its centre at some point in the solar 
system, for example, at the centre of the earth, on 
to which all members of the solar system may be 
projected. 

Chronometer : An accurate time-keeping 
. strument. 

Cirque: A step-walled amphitheatre, or ba- 
sin of glacial origin at the head of a mountain 
valley (in some cases containing a small lake), 
resulting from frost and glacial action (Niviation, 
Rotational Slip). At the meeting of hvo cirques a 
knife edge or Arete is formed. 

Climate ; The average weather conditions 
of a place or region throughout the seasons 

Climatology : The science studying climates 
and their influence on other components of the 
environment. 


The Earfh in Figures 

Age 

4,550 million years 

M3SS5.976 X 10^" kg. 


Volume 

1 083 X IC '* litres 

Mean densily 

5 518 kg/l'trfco 

Total Surface Area 

510,000.000 km’ 

Land Area 

29.2% of he toal 


surface a ea. 

Water Area 

70 8% of he total 


surface a-ea 

Highest land point (ML Everest) 

8.848 m 

Lowest land point (Dead sea) 

397 m. 

Greatest Ocean Depth 

11,033 m 

(Mariana Trench) 


Mean Equatonal Diameter 

12,756 kn. 

Equatorial circumference 

40.076 kn. 

Mean Surface temperature 

14 ‘C 

Maximum distance from the 


sun (At Aphelion between 


July 2nd and July 5) 

About 152 mnon km 

Minimum distance from the 


sun (at perihelion between 

Jan. 2 and Jan. 5) 

About 147 nffen km 
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within which experimental research is permitted 
and beyond this lies a buffer zone which protects 
the whole biosphere reserve from agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and urban land use pressures. 

Blizzard : A storm of powdery snov/ in the 
polar regions. 

Bog : An area of soft, wet, spongy ground 
consisting mainly of decayed or decaying mass 
and other vegetable matter. 

Bora : A cold and often dry wind experi- 
enced along the eastern coast of the adriatic sea. 

Bore : A high tidal v/ave causing black flow 
of v/ater in a river. 

Caatinga : Thorn-forest of Brazil. 

Canyon : A narrov/, deep, steep-sided river 
valley cut in the soft rocks. 

Cape : A headland, a more or less pointed 
piece of land jutting out into the sea. 

Cardinal points ; The four main directions 
or points of the compass-north, south, east and 
west. 

Chaparral: The evergreen, Sclerophyllous 
vegetation of the lower flanks of the Coastal and 
Santa Luncia ranges of southern California. It is 
usually knov/n as coastal chaparral and has strong 
similarities with Maquis, The vegetation shows nu- 
merous adaptations to the long summer drought. 
Annual rainfall may be less than 380 mm, and in 
the driest areas the chaparral vegetation rarely 
exceeds 3 m in height. In damper areas where 
rainfall may reach 1000 mm per annum the Chap- 
arral becomes dominated by evergreen oaks, typi- 
cally Quercus agrifolia, which may attain 20 m in 
height. The floral diversity is considerable with a 
wide variety of minor species. Chaparral species 
are notably resistant to fire damage, being able to 
produce vigourous new shoots from damage, be- 
ing able to produce vigourous nev/ shoots from 
underground foot systems. Many areas of the 
Californian chaparral are now under commercial 
development for irrigated agriculture. 

Cartography : The art of drawing maps and 
charts. 


Celestial equator ; The imaginary circle 
formed by the intersection of a plane through the 
centre of the earth perpendicular to its axis and 
the celestial sphere. 

Celestial sphere : A sphere of infinite ra- 
dius having its centre at some point in the solar 
system, for example, at the centre of the earth, on 
to which all members of the solar system may be 
projected. 

Chronometer ; An accurate time-keeping 
: strument. 

Cirque: A step-walled amphitheatre, or ba- 
sin of glacial origin at the head of a mountain 
valley (in some cases containing a small lake), 
resulting from frost and glacial action (Niviation, 
Rotational Slip). At the meeting of two cirques a 
knife edge or Arete is formed. 

Climate : The average weather conditions 
of a plage or region throughout the seasons 

Climatology : The science studying climates 
and their influence on other components of the 
environment. 


The Earfh in Figures 

Age 

4,550 millicn years 

Mass5,976 * 10” kg. 


Volume 

1 083 « 1C rtrcs 

Mean density 

5 518 kg/litres. 

Total Surface Area 

510,000, 010 km’ 

Land Area 

29.2% of he toal 


surface a ea. 

Water Area 

70 8% of Jie total 


surface a'ea 

Highest land point (Ml Everest) 

8.848 m 

Lowest land point (Dead sea) 

397 m. 

Greatest Ocean Depth 

11.033 m 

(Mariana Trench) 


Mean Equalonal Diameter 

12,756 kn 

Equatorial circumference 

40 076 kn. 

Mean Surface temperature 

14 'C 

Maximum distance from the 


sun (At Aphelion behveen 


July 2nd and July 5) 

About 152 mTon km 

Minimum distance from the 


sun (at perihelion between 


Jan. 2 and Jan. 5) 

About 147 miifon km 
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Clinometer : An instrument used for 
determining the difference in elevation between 
tvro points. 

Cloud ; A mass of tiny water droplets or ice 
crystals formed by condensation of water vapour 
in the atmosphere. 

Condensation : The process by which a 
substance changes from vapour to liquid. 

Candensatlon nuclei : Microscopic particles 
having an affinity for water - these serve as the 
nuclei for the formation of raindrops. The pres- 
ence of these particles in the atmosphere is nec- 
essary for condensation to occur. 

Coniferous : Cone-bearing plants with 
needle-shaped leaves. 

Connate wafer ; Water entrapped in the 
interstices of rocks during their formation; also 
called fossil water. 

Convection : The uplift of air as a result of 
surface healing or instability due to other reasons. 
Generally this term refers to vertical movement of 
gases in contrast to advection 

Convection currents ; Due to instability in 
air some vertical motions in the atmosphere are 
..set up which are more or less in the form of cur- 
?rents. 

Coral : A kind of rock formed of polyps form- 
ing reefs in the oceans 

Colour of the sky ; Seems blue because 
of the selective scattering of light in the atmo- 
sphere by gases and dust particles. 

Cold front: The boundary between a warm 
air mass which is being undercut by an advanc- 
ing cotd air mass. This usually occurs at the rear 
of the warm sector in a depression. The gradient 
of 8 cold front is steeper than that of a warm fmnl 
Tite rapid upward movement of moist air along 
the cold front results in condensation and the for- 
mation of Comulo-nimbus cloud. Short, heavy rain 
showers are associated with the passage of a 
Cold front which also causes a drop In tempera- 
ture, a rise in air pressure, and the witvd to veer 
from south westerly to northwesterly in the norlh- 
err. hemisphere and vice-versa in the southern 


hemisphere. 

Calnozoic (Cenozoic, Kalnozolc): A Greek 
term meaning 'recent life', adapted to describe 
the third of the eras of geological time. Originally, 
the term was regarded as being synonymous wiih 
the Tertiary, i,e. succeeding the Mesozoic and fin- 
ishing at the Quaternary 

Catchment area ; In British usage tne term 
refers to the tola! area from which a single river 
collects surface runoff. In the USA the term wa- 
tershed is used in this context, and the term 
catchment area is reserved to describe both the 
intake area and ail areas which contribute surface 
water to the intake area of an aquifer. 

Chelaffon : The process by which rocks 
and soils decompose or disintegrate through the 
action of organisms or organic substances, 

Cheluviatlon : A term derived from the com- 
bination of chelation and eluviation, whereby wa- 
ter containing organic extracts combines with me- 
tallic actions in the soil to form a chelate. This 
sesquioxide-rich solution then moves downward 
through the soil profile (hence eluviation) and 
moves the aluminium and iron into the lower hori- 
zons. 

Chemical weathering : The processes 
which lead (o (he decomposition or breakdown of 
solid rocks by means of chemical reactions. These 
comprise carbonation, hydrolysis, oxidation, reduc- 
tion and solution. 

Chestnut soli : A pedocal found on the 
steppes of the USSR, the pampas of Argentina, 
the Great Plains of USA and the S African veld, 
but in drier environments than those of the cher- 
nozem. 

Cloud-seeding : A term used in Ihe experi- 
mental procedure of artificia! rain-making. It is 
based on the principles outlined in the Bergeron - 
Findeisen theory of precipitation in which clouds 
containing super coo!«i water droplets are 'seeded 
arffftcially with freezing nuclei, such as stiver io- 
dide or dry ice, thus promoting the growth of ice 
crystals alongside supercooled droplets and en- 
couraging vapour fluxes/precipilation. 
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Continental drift : A concept, initiated in 
58 6y A. Snider but developed and popular- 
d by F. B. Taylor (1908) and A. Wegener (1915), 
ich suggested that continents can move around 

1 Earth's surface because of the weakness of 
i suboceanic crust Although it was originally 

based on the apparent ’jig-saw" fit of the opposing 
coasts of the Atlantic Ocean, much evidence of 
matching fossils, geological stnjctures, etc. v/es 
accumulated to support the former movements, 
although no adequate mechanism v/ere advocated, 
it was suggested by Wegener that the world's 



India : Vital Statistics - 

1991 


States Density 

Literacy 

Population(%) 

AreafSq. km) 

Sex ratio 

West Bengal 

767 

57.70 

68077965(8.04) 

88752 

917 

Kerela 

749 

89.81 

29098518(3.44) 

38863 

1040 

Bihar 

497 

38.48 

86374465(10.21) 

173877 

912 

Uttar Pradesh 

473 

41.60 1391122B7 (16.44) 

294411 

879 

Tamilnadu 

429 

62.66 

55858946(6.60) 

130058 

972 

Punjab 

403 

58.51 

20261969(2.40) 

50362 

888 

Haryana 

372 

55.85 

16463648(1.94) 

44212 

865 

Goa 

316 

75.51 

1169793(0.14) 

3702 

969 

Assam 

286 

52.89 

22414322(2.65) 

78438 

925 

.Tripura 

263 

60.44 

2757205(0.33) 

10486 

946 

Maharashtra 

257 

64.87 

78937187 (9.33) 

307690 

936 

Andhra Pradesh 

242 

44.09 

66508008(7.86) 

275068 

972 

Gujarat 

211 

61.29 

41309582(4.88) 

196024 

936 

Karnataka 

235 

56.04 

44977201 (5.31) 

191791 

960 

Orissa 

203 

49.09 

31659736(3,74) 

155707 

972 

Madhya Pradesh 

149 

44.20 

66181170(7.82) 

443446 

931 

Rajasthan 

129 

38.55 

44005990(5.20) 

342239 

913 

Himachal Pradesh 

93 

63.86 

5170877 (0.61) 

55673 

976 

Manipur 

82 

59.89 

1837149(0.22) 

22327 

961 

Meghalaya 

79 

49.10 

1774778(0.21) 

22429 

947 

Jammu and Kaitimir 


- 

7718700(0.91) 

222236 

923 

Nagaland 

73 

61.65 

1209546(0.14) 

16579 

890 

Sikkim 

57 

56.94 

406457(0.05) 

7096 

880 

Mizoram 

33 

82.27 

689758(0.08) 

21081 

924 

Arunanchai Pradesh 

10 

41.59 

864558(0.10) 

83743 

861 

Union Territories 1 

Delhi 

6,352 

75.29 

9420644(1.11) 

1483 

B39 

Chandigarh 

5,632 

77.81 

642015(0.08) 

114 

793 

Lakshdweep 

1.616 

81.78 

51707(0.01) 

32 

944 

Daman and Diu 

907 

71.20 

101586(0.01) 

491 

953 

Dadraand . 

NagarHaveli 

282 

40.71 

138477 (0.02) 

112 


Andaman and 

34 

73.02 

280651 (0.03) 

8249 

820 

Nicobar 

Pondicherry 

1642 

74.74 

807785(0.09) 

492 

HB2 

India 

274 

52.21 

846302688 

3287263 

927 
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HAT 10 HAI.Nt;TW 0 nK_ 

O)iillnon(r. Iifid lioiifi dfitivod (rom ll'o breakup of 
111 !) Iv/o iuipnfcoiilinoritn of Gondwnnainnd and 
kmirnsln, vdiloli find timmr.olven been united as 
Puivinon in pro Mnco/olc tlnwn, The entire con- 
copf tins bnen toplneed tiy tho more r.optiinlicalcd 
|w[iollio‘)is of pinto iocionlc^j. 

Cofit/bonodt ratio : Tlw comparison of tho 
oornomio insults nchlovnd with Itie costs of a 
pfojocl nr oporntlon, oyprossod ns n ratio, it is a 
iniilmiiiuo tiint is Imlnn Incronslnpiy used In plan- 
nlim llin uso n| nuturnl tosourcos 

nflctdumiB (ornst : Consists of troos that 
hluiil llmlr lonvos in tlio diy soiison 
Downs ! firnsslnnds ol Auslrnlin 
f)(Kii((ln|lon : Woarmp nivay of rocks by 
vmlous npnnr.lns tlko wind, wninr and ptneiers 
Dntum : A noopinpliicnl or numerical qunn- 
lily Ol (iU'.l wlilfli solves ns n liaso or loloionco 
point. It Is llio slnitinii pomi in nny typo of moa- 
riuieivionl 

Osalccnllon : A pn-vptnssivo Incrcnso ol mid- 
ily, ntu'ii II'. n insull ol clinintlc chnnpn It may bo 
dun In nnluinl rlinnpes such n", n decrease in 
piu.'ipiUiliun Ol nil inieifeieii.-o willi n nvor rogimo. 
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Duct bov/I ; A semi-arid region in the S W 
plains of the USA (Taxes to Kansas) that lost 
most of its surface soil by v/ind removal. 

Eclipse : Partial or full obscuration of (he 
moon vrhon the earth comes betvreen the sun 
and the moon is called lunar eclipse. It occurs 
usually on the day of the full moon. A partial or 
compicio obscuration of the sun because of the 
presence of the moon betvreen the sun and the 
earth Is called the solar eclipse and it occurs on 
tho day of the new moon, that is, on the day the 
moon is not visible. 

Ecliptic : The apparent track of the sun 
throughout the year as a result of the motion of 
the carlh around it. The plane of the ecliptic is the 
plane passing llirough this path and is coincident 
with the plane of Ihe earth's orbit. 

Ecology : The science that studies organ- 
isms in relation to their environment. 

Ecological balance; A rarely attained state 
in wliich ecosystem inputs are equal to the sys- 
tem outputs, In Ihe early years of this century 
many researchers assumed that most mature eco- 
systems reached n state of balance. However, it 
has been recently shown that ecological balance 
IS tho exception and not the norm and that a state 
of balance is attained only in theory and not in 
practice 

Edaphic : Relating to soil. 

Eluviation : Removal of material in sol'Jlion 
or sus.p-cnsioa from the upper horizons of the soils 
to the lower 

Epicentre : Point on the surfece of the earth 
veri'ca’.iy above the ssisme focjs or deep focus, 
that is, the poet where en eenh quake originates. 

Equinox : The time of the veer when the 
sun ao>e.srs vertc-atty nerheao at noon at the 
oquato’ emd days and nfehts s'e scuai on a" ports 
on the earth suriace, 

Eshra.m’ : f.'o.'th o' a me' where t'z'a’ sf- 
fi'cis S'e evident and whem fresh water and saa 
■wster mix The temi atsa re'e,-s to rr.e' vaTeye 
w*ilc>, have been fcooed by sea doe to coasta' 
s-ibsc-ence., 
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Eustatic movement : A large scale rise or 
fall of sea level. 

Evapotranspiration : The term signifies 
total loss of wafer (moisture) from soil in the form 
of water vapour, including that loss by evapora- 
tion from open water bodies, the surface of rocks, 
and also that loss by transpiration from growing 
plants. 

El Nino : A name given to the occasional 
development of a warm ocean current along the 
coast of Peru as a temporary replacement of the 
cold Peru current (Humboldt current) which nor- 
mally operates. El Nino is an extension of the 
Equatorial current and leads to an increase in sur- 
face-water temperatures of lO^C and a decrease 
in plankton which thrive in the colder current. As a 
result of this reduction in their food supply the fish 
population is seriously depleted. It recurs every 
seven to fourteen years and results from a weak- 
.ening of the SE Trades in the Pacific. 

Euphotic zone ; The surface layer of any 
Dody of water through which light can penetrate, 
!thereby leading to photosynthesis. 

Fathometer ; Instrument used for measur- 
ing the depth of the ocean. 

Fauna : The animal life of a region or an 
ecological period. 

Fiord : A glaciai valley or part there of now 
under the sea. 

Flood-Plain : A plain bordering a river and 
formed by river deposition. 

Flora : Th^ plant life of a region or geologi- 
cal period. 

Fluvial : Belonging or relating to a river. 

Fog : A dense mass of small water 
drops or smoke or dust particles in the lower 
layers of the atmosphere. 

Front : The line of separation at the 
earth’s surface between cold and warn air 
masses. Like the air masses, the fronts can 
also be cold and warm. 

Fiord (fjord) : A long, narrow inlet of 
■ the sea bounded by steep mountain slopes, 

. which are of great height^ and extend to 


considerable depths (in excess of 1,100 m) below 
sea-level. It is formed by the submergence of 
glacially overdeepend valleys (trough) due to rising 
sea-level after the melting of the Pleistocene ice- 
sheets. 

Flash-flood : A short-lived but rapid rise of 
water in a river due to heavy rainfall, the collapse 
of an ice-dam, log-jam or artificial dam. Because 
of the considerable velocity and discharge 
achieved in such a short time period the river 
becomes capable of transporting an exceptionally 
large load, often with catastrophic consequences 
(e.g. Lynmouth, N. Devon, floods in 1952; the 
Dolgarrog dam collapse, N. Wales, in (1925). 
Flash-floods sometimes occur in semi-arid areas 
where violent thunderstorms can turn dry gullys, 
wadis, etc. into raging torrents in a short space of 
time. 

Frontogenesis : The process by which two 
air masses of different physical characteristics are 
brought together (horizontal confluence and/or con- 
vergence at a frontal zone), thus setting in motion 
the meteorological mechanisms which lead ulti- 
mately to the formation of a depression with its 
own frontal systems. 

Frontolysis : The gradual break-up or dis- 
sipation of a front or frontal zone. This is the an- 
tithesis of frontogenesis, and is effected mainly by 
horizontal divergence of air from the frontal zone, 
together with subsidence. 

Geosyncline : A large depression or trough 
in the earth’s crust, that is a syncline on a large 
scale. 


Continents, Area, Highest and Lowest Point 

Name 

% Area' 

Highest Point 

Lowest Point 

Asia 

29.5 

ML Everest 

Dead Sea 

Africa 

20.0 

Kilimanjaro 

Dake Sea 

North Africa 

16.3 

McKinley 

Death Valley 

South America 

11.8 

Aconcagua 

Valdes Penin 

Europe 

6.5 

Elbrus 

Caspian sea 

Australia 

5.2 

Kosciusko 

Lake eyre 

Antarctica 

9.6 

Vinson Massif 

— 

r% of the Earth's Surface Area \ 
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continents had been derived from the breakup of 
the tv/o supercontinents of Gondwanaiand and 
Laurasia, v/hich had themselves been united as 
Pangaea in pre Mesozoic times. The entire con- 
cept has been replaced by the more sophisticated 
hypothesis of plate tectonics. 

Cosl/bcnefit ratio : The comparison of the 
economic results achieved with the costs of a 
project or operation, expressed as a ratio It is a 
technique that is being increasingly used in plan- 
ning the use of natural resources 

Deciduous forest ; Consists of trees that 
shed their leaves in the dry season. 

Dov/ns : Grasslands of Australia. 

Denudation ; Wearing away of rocks by 
various agencies like vrind, v/ater and glaciers. 

Datum ; A geographical or numerical quan- 
tity or fact v;hich serves as a base or reference 
point, it is the starting-point in any type of mea- 
surement. 

Desiccation ; A progressive increase of arid- 
ity, often as a result of climatic change. It may be 
duo to natural changes such as a decrease in 
preapitation or an interference with a river regime, 
or It may result from human interference - over- 
grazing. deforestation, irrigation failure, etc It is 
; generally accompanied by a falling water table, a 
drying -out of the soil and a deterioration in the 
quality and amount of the vegetation cover 

Dcsilication ; (1) The removal of silica from 
a soil, generally by leaching of the surface mate- 
ria! in regions of heavy rainfall (2) The temi is 
also used to denote the removal of silica either 
from rocks by chemical wealhenng m hot humid 
cii.mates or from a magma by reaction v/ith the 
country rock (eg in limestone this would form 
lime silicates). 

Dry adiabatic lapse-rate (d.a.I.r.) : A mea- 
su ’2 used to describe the change of temperature 
With heght. When a parcel of unsaturated air rises 
ttiiDugh the atmosphere in equilibnum it expands 
and cools at a constant rate, termed the dry adia- 
batic lapse-rate, which is rC for 100 m (5.4 F in 
1.000 ft) of ascent. 


Dust bowl : A semi-arid region in the S V 
plains of the USA (Taxes to Kansas) that ios 
most of its surface soil by wind removal. 

Eclipse : Partial or full obscuration of th 
moon when the earth comes between the su 
and the moon is called lunar eclipse. It occur 
usually on the day of the full moon. A partial ( 
complete obscuration of the sun because of th 
presence of the moon betvreen the sun and th 
earth is called the solar eclipse and it occurs o 
the day of the new moon, that is, on the day th 
moon is not visible. 

Ecliptic : The apparent track of the su 
throughout the year as a result of the motion c 
the earth around it. The plane of the ecliptic is th 
plane passing through this path and is coincider 
with the plane of the earth’s orbit. 

Ecology ; The science that studies orgar 
isms in relation to their environment. 

Ecological balance: A rarely attained stai 
in which ecosystem inputs are equal to the sy: 
tern outputs, In the early years of this centui 
many researchers assumed that most mature ea 
systems reached a state of balance. Hovrever, 
has been recently shown that ecological balanc 
IS the exception and not the norm and that a sta! 
of balance is attained only in theory and not i 
practice. 

Edaphic ; Relating to soil. 

Eluviation : Removal of materia! in solutio 
or suspension from the upper horizons of the soil 
to the lower. 

Epicentre ; Point on the surface of the eart 
vertically above the seismic focus or deep focui 
that is. Uie point where an earth quake originate! 

Equinox : The time of the year when th 
sun appears vertically overhead a! noon at th 
equator and days and nights are equal on a'l point 
on the earth surface. 

Estuary ; Mouth of a river v/here tida! c 
feels are evident and where fresh water and se 
water mix. The term also refers to river valley 
which have been flooded by sea due to coast: 
subsidence. 
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Eustatic movement : A large scale rise or 
fall of sea level. 

Evapotranspiration : The term signifies 
total loss of water (moisture) from soil in the form 
of wafer vapour, including that loss by evapora- 
tion from open water bodies, the surface of rocks, 
and also that loss by transpiration from growing 
plants. 

El Nino : A name given to the occasional 
development of a warm ocean current along the 
coast of Peru as a temporary replacement of the 
cold Peru current (Humboldt current) which nor- 
mally operates. El Nino is an extension of the 
Equatorial current and leads to an increase in sur- 
face-water temperatures of fO^C and a decrease 
in plankton which thrive in the colder current As a 
result of this reduction in their food supply the fish 
population is seriously depleted. It recurs every 
seven to fourteen years and results from a weak- 
.ening of the SE Trades in the Pacific. 

Euphotic zone : The surface layer of any 
oody of water through which light can penetrate, 
ithereby leading to photosynthesis. 

Fathometer : Instrument used for measur- 
ing the depth of the ocean. 

Fauna r The animal life of a region or an 
ecological period. ^ 

Fiord : A glacial valley or part there of now 
under the sea. 

Flood-Plain : A plain bordering a river and 
formed by river deposition. 

Flora : Th^ plant life of a region or geologi- 
cal period. 

Fluvial : Belonging or relating to a river. 

Fog ; A dense mass of small water 
drops or smoke or dust particles in the lower 
layers of the atmosphere. 

; Front : The line of separation at the 
earth’s surface between cold and warm air 
masses. Like the air masses, the fronts can 
also be cold and warm. 

Fiord (fjord) ; A long, narrow inlet of 
the sea bounded by steep mountain slopes, 

, which are of great height and extend to 


considerable depths (in excess of 1,100 m) below 
sea-level. It is formed by the submergence of 
glacially overdeepend valleys (trough) due to rising 
sea-level after the melting of the Pleistocene ice- 
sheets. 

Flash-flood ; A short-lived but rapid rise of 
water in a river due to heavy rainfall, the collapse 
of an ice-dam, log-jam or artificial dam. Because 
of the considerable velocity and discharge 
achieved in such a short time period the river 
becomes capable of transporting an exceptionally 
large load, often with catastrophic consequences 
(e.g. Lynmouth, N. Devon, floods in 1952; the 
Dolgarrog dam collapse, N. Wales, in (1925). 
Flash-floods sometimes occur in semi-arid areas 
where violent thunderstorms can turn dry gullys, 
wadis, etc. into raging torrents in a short space of 
time. 

Frontogenesis : The process by which two 
air masses of different physical characteristics are 
brought together (horizontal confluence and/or con- 
vergence at a frontal zone), thus setting in motion 
the meteorological mechanisms which lead ulti- 
mately to the formation of a depression with its 
own frontal systems. 

Frontolysis : The gradual break-up or dis- 
sipation of a front or frontal zone. This is the an- 
tithesis of frontogenesis, and is effected mainly by 
horizontal divergence of air from the frontal zone, 
together with subsidence. 

Geosyndine : A large depression or trough 
in the earth's crust, that is a syncline on a large 
scale. 
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Geyser : A thermal spring which throws up 
a jet of hot vrater and steam intermittently. 

Glacier : A moving mass of ice. 

Gorge ; A narrovr and deep valley of a river. 

Great circle : A circle on the earth’s sur- 
face whose plane passes through its centre and 
thus bisects it into tv/o hemispheres. 

Groat circle route : A route betv/een any 
two points on the earth's surface which follows 
the great circle betv/een them. 

Greenhouse effect (atmospheric effect) 
; An expression refem'ng to the ability of glass to 
allov/ incoming short-wave solar radiation to pass 
easily into a greenhouse, but which blocks some 
of the reradialed outgoing long-wave terrestrial 
radiation. The process has been used to describe 
hov/ short-wave radiation passes easily through 
the atmosphere to reach the Earth’s surface 
whereas outgoing radiation is absorbed and rera- 
diated by water vapour, droplets and carbon diox- 
ide. It has been shcr/m, hov/ever, that since higher 
temperatures in a greenhouse are due partly to 
decreased turbulence the analogy is largely erro- 
neous. Nevertheless, it is known that the Earth 
and the atmosphere retain some o( the heat and 
It has been argued by some environmentalists that 
by continuing to pollute the atmosphere, targety 
by releasing carbon dioxide after combustion of 
'■'“j cfossii fuels, modem man is building an increas- 
ingly. effective greenhouse effect which will affect 
global temperatures For example, since 1990 
fossilfuel combustion has raised Ihe almospheric 
carbon dioxide by 10%, thereby increasing glo- 
bal temperature by 0 TQ. The current annual in- 
crease of carbon dioxide is 0 - 4% 

Greenwich meridiiT.n : The standard me- 
ridian through v/hich the 0° line of longitude tuns 
and from v/hich degrees of longiluo't? E or W are 
calculated. U is measured from the old IsOya! Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich, England Other prime liie- 
ridians in France and USA have never been um- 
versaily accepted (167). 

Halophyte ; A plant v/hich grov/s naturatiy 
m sa'ine envronment 


Habitat ; Natural environment of a plant or 
animal. 

Hemisphere ; One half of the earth’s sur- 
face. formed when a plane passing through i'lS 
centre bisects it. 

Hinterland : Area from v/hich a port gets 
most of its exports. 

Horse latitudes : Subtropical and of high 
pressure over the oceans. 

Humidity : State of the atmosphere with 
respect to the v/ater vapour it contains. 

Humus ; Decomposed and partly decom- 
posed organic matter in the soil. 

Hydrology : Science studying v/ator in the 
earth atmosphere system. 

Hyefograph : A self-recording rain-gauge. 

Hygrometer ; instrument used for measur- 
ing humidity in Ihe atmosphere. 

Hygrophyte ; Plant growing in very v/el ar- 
eas. 

Hamada (hammada) ; An Arabic term for a 
very flat bare-rock plateau in the desert. 

Horst ; A fault-defined block which has been 
left upstanding by the sinking of (he adjoining 
land along normal faults or has been uplifted along 
parallel faults. Although it coincides with promi- 
rrent relief form at its.inceplion, the topography 
may be denuded to leave only the structural for- 
mation. 

Hurricane : A name of Spanish derivation 
which refers primarily to the revolving tropica! 
storms of the Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico. 

Hydration ; One ot the major processes of 
mechanical weathering , involving the addition of 
v/ater to a mineral, causing it to expand and 
thereby initiate stress within the rock. 

Hydraulic action ; The force exerted by 
moving water on rocks without recourse to the 
use of its load. 

Hydrological cycle : The cycle of waler 
.movement through the Earth-atmosphere system, 
iniUaTed through the acquisition of water vapour 
by evaporation and transpiration from water and 
land surfaces (including vegetation), released into 
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the atmosphere by condensation (cloud) and de- 
posited on land and water surfaces by precipita- 
tion. At the Earth's surface, the precipitation is 
stored on the surface (lakes, glaciers) or at depth 
as groundwater, or is evaporated or transpired (to 
initiate the 'next' cycle) with the balance ‘returned 
to the sea through throughflow. 

Hydrometer : An instrument devised for the 
measurement of the specific gravity of liquids. It 


ing a 

'sohalines:lsopleths Of salinity, 

shine. ^ ^ of sun- 


consists of a graduated glass tube which, when Isohyet : Isopleth of rainf 

■ immersed in various liquids, sinks to a particular Isohypse or contour linoe . 
level ' *®op!eths 
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under certain weather condiSons the converse may 
be true. Thus, contrary to the norma! environmen- 
tal lapse-rate, over a limited height range, air tem- 
perature increases vriUi height so that a layer of 
vrarmer air overiies a colder layer. Tvro types may 
be recognized : (1) A high-altitude iriversion due 
to frontal convergence, vrhen a warm air mass is 
forced from the ground surface by the undercut- 
ting of a cold air mass at a cold front. Alterna- 
tively, a simitar inversion can be created when a 
warm air mass overrides a colder one along a 
warm front. Upper-air inversions also develop in 
the subtropics, associated vrith the deep subsid- 
ence and adiabatic warming in a warm anticy- 
clone. A surface inversion is much more localized 
and is often dependent on the terrain. It will fre- 
quently occur during winter anticyclonic vreather 
when, during calm cloudless nights, there is a 
rapid heat loss from the ground by radiation. Be- 
cause cold air will flow to a lower level o'wing to 
its greater density, temperature inversions are most 
marked in basins, hollov/s and narrow valleys. 
Some mountain settlements have been sited to 
avoid these cold ‘spots, which may become frost 
hollo/rs or frost pockets 

Karst region or Karstland : Limestone re- 
_^gion in which most of the drainage is underground. 
\,1he surface being dry and barren 

Katabatic wind ; Local wind caused by the 
flovr of air down mountain slopes and valleys. 

Lagoon : Part of sea partially cut off from it 
by deposits of sand or coral reefs, for example 
Chilka Lake in Onssa 

Lapse rate : The rale of change of tem- 
perature in atmosphere with height; it is said to be 
positive vrhen temperature decreases with heighL 
as it normally does, and negative when tempera- 
ture increases with height as in temperature in- 
version. 

Latitude : The angular distance of a point 
on the earth’s surface north or south of the equa- 
tor, as measured from the centre of the earth. 
Latitudinal lines are also called parallels of lati- 
tude. 


Leaching : The process fay vrhich soluble ' 
substances are washed out of the upper layers o 
the soils into lower layers by percolating rainwa 
ter. 

Leeward : The side or direction shelterei 
from (he wind. 

Light year : Distance travelled by light it 
one year. The speed of light is 1,86,000 miles pe 
second. The unit is used for measuring the dis 
tance of stars from the earth. 

Lithosphere t’The solid crust of the earth 

Loess ; A deposit of fine silt or ‘dust gener 
ally held to have been transported to its presen 
situation by v/ind. 

Longitude : The angular distance measurer 
along the equator, between the meridian througt 
a given point and a standard or prime meridian. 

Lunar month ; The Interval of time in whicf 
the moon makes one complete revolution arounc 
Ure earth about 29,5 days. 

Magnetic storms : Large, irregular varia 
tions or disturbances of (he earth's magnetic field, 

Meridian : A line of longitude, or half of one 
of (he great circle (hat pass through the poles ant) 
cut the equator at right angles. 

Mesophyte ; A plant that requires an aver- 
age amount of moisture. Most common trees and 
shrubs and mesophytes. 

Mestizo : Offspring of a European and an 
American Indian-the term is used mostly in South 
America. 

Meteors : Small pieces in the atmosphere 
appearing as shooting stars. 

Midnight sun : A phenomenon observed in 
high latitudes around midsummer when the sun 
does not sink belov/ the horizon throughout the 
24 hours of a day and night cycle and may thus 
be visible even at midnight. 

Monsoon : A type of vrind system in which 
there is a complete reversal or almost so, of pre- 
vailing wind direction from season to season. 

Moraine ; The debris of fragments of rock 
material brought dovm with the movement of gla- 
cier. 
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Mulatto ; The offspring of a White and a 
Negro. 

Mangrove : (1) A vegetation type charac- 
terizing a coastal swamp of brackish or saline 
•water, in which specially adapted trees form a 
dense swamp forest. (2) A term given to those 
tropical tree species and genera which have 
adapted themselves to live on saline muds in the 
tidal zone of certain tropical creeks and estuaries, 
especially in Indonesia, N. Australia, the Amazon 
delta and the Niger delta. They have developed a 
dense network of aerial roots which help to aerate 
the root system and anchor the tree. Rhizophora - 
can tolerate prolonged flooding but requires a soft 
substratum of fine particles; Avicennia - tolerates 
shorter periods of tidal flooding and prefers more 
sandy and less organic soils; Laguncularia - . with- 
stands only periodic immersion and prefers firm 
soils. 

Mercator projection ; A map projection of 
the cylindrical type with orthomorphic properties. 
It is named from G. Mercatorj who used it for his 
world map of 1569, albeit the projection was used 
in 1511 by Etziaub. Its parallels are straight lines, 
drawn at the same length as the equator and in- 
tersecting the meridians at right angles. It has the 
valuable property that its rhumb lines are straight, 
making its directional information (bearing) cor- 
rect. Thus the Mercator projection has been used 
extensively for navigation purposes. Its greatest 
disadvantage is the increasing amount of distor- 
tion of area as high latitudes are approached, 
thereby depicting some of the islands of the Ca- 
nadian Arctic as considerably larger than those in 
Indonesia. Its orthomorphic (conformal) proper- 
ties are achieved by increasing the spacing of the 
parallels with increasing distance from the equa- 
tor, to conform with the expanding scale along the 
parallels as they are traced polevrards, but the 
equator is the only one that is true to scale. 

Nivation ; Erosion due to action of snow. 

Nomadism : The practice, among certain 
primitive peoples of frequently changing their habi- 
tation. These people keep moving residence in 
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search of food and fresh pasture for animals. 
People following this mode of life are called no- 
mads. 

Oasis ; Area in the desert where water is 
available. 

Ocean Current : Movement of the surface 
water of the ocean. 

Opisometer ; Instrument used for measur- 
ing distances on a map. 

■ Orbit : Path of heavenly body through space 
in relation to some selected point. 

Orographic rain : Rain caused by moun- 
tains standing in the path of moisture-laden winds. 

Outwash Plain ; Alluvial plain formed by 
streams originating from the melting ice of a gla- 
cier. 

Pampas ; The mid-latitude grasslands of 
South America. 

Pastoralism ; Practice of breeding and rear- 
ing cattle. Some pastoral communities may be 
nomadic in their habits. 

Pedology : The science of the study of soils. 

Peninsula : A stretch of land almost sur- 
rounded by water. 

Perigee : The point in the orbit of moon or 
a planet or in the apparent orbit of the sun, near- 
est to the earth. 

Perihelion '; The position of the earth in its 
orbit or any other heavenly body nearest to the 
sun. 

Permafrost ; Ground that is permanently 
frozen. 

Petrology : The study of the composition, 
structure and history of rocks forming the crust of 
the earth. 

Phenology : Science dealing vrilh the ef- 
fects of seasonal changes upon animal and plant 
life. 

Phytogeography : The study of the distri- 
bution of plants on the earth in relation to environ- . 
ment. 

Piedmont ; Belongirig to or related to the 
foot of a mountain. 

Planetary winds : The general distribution 
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of wintJs throughout the tower atmosphere which 
is determined, by differences in insotalion and 
would be set up similarly on any rotating planet 
possessing an atmosphere. 

Planlmctcr : Instrument for measuring ir- 
regular plane areas on maps. 

Plateau : Extensive, level or mainly level 
area of elevated land. 

Prairies : Mid-lalilude grasslands of North 
America. 

Precipitation : Falling water (in liquid or solid 
form, as the caso may bo) from the atmosphere 
to the earth. 

Pressure gradient ; Rate at which pres- 
sure changes horizontally on the earth’s surface. 

Psychrometcr : Instrument used for mea- 
suring humidity of the atmosphere 

Population explosion; A sudden (and usu- 
ally unpredictable) rapid increase in Ihe popula- 
tion size of a speaes Such an increase may be 
due to natural events, lor example, a seasonal 
change in climate More commonly, however 
popuialion explosions are linked to human fac- 
tors, such as the iniroduction (accidenlal or dolib- 
';vcrale) of species lo geographical areas to which 
: ■ ey had previously been absent The best known 
xamplcs are Ihe population explosion of rabbits 
and pnckly pear m Australia m the 19th century 
but many other examples exist, (or example, the 
occidental import of the Indian balsam plant (/m- 
paficns glsndiferel to southern England and its 
subsequent explosion along nver banks through- 
out much of Engtand and Wales 

Radiation : Process by which a body emits 
radiant energy, for example m ihe form of heat 

Rainshadow : Area having relatively lower 
average rainfall because it is sheltered from the 
prevailing rain-beanng winds by a range of moun- 
lams or hills 

Reef ; Ridge of rocks lying near the surface 
of (he sea, which may be visible al low tide, but 
usually covered by water. 

Rc|uvcnation: The process by which the 
erosive capacity of a nver is renewed When a 


river's base level is lowered then the river will 
begin lo regrade its profile to the nevr base (eve!. 
During the regrading process, there is often a 
marked change of slope known as a knickpoint, 
where the newly graded profile inlersects with 
Ihe former. Knickpoints are often marked by wa- 
terfalls or rapids. 

Remote sensing: The collection and analy- 
sis of scientific data about phenomena at, above 
or below the earth's surface and fhe oceans wifh- 
out coming info physical contact with them. Infor- 
mation can bo gathered in a variety of ways, us- 
ing conventional aerial photography, radar, or air- 
borne electronic-scanning devices. Satellites are 
being increasingly used for remote sensing and a 
series of LANDSAT satellites were launched from 
1972 onwards specifically to provide an inventory 
of land resources and to mountain environmental 
changes. Remote sensing techniques can be used 
to provide data on such matters as the develop- 
ment and movement of meteorological dislur- 
bances. the existence of certain mineral deposits 
and Ihe build-up of pressure along faults' and the 
earth's crust pnor lo an earthquake. 

Rog : A sandy desert is called a reg. 

Rhumb lino of loxodromo : Line on the 
earth's surface which cuts all meridians at the 
same angle 

Radiocarbon dating : A method of deter- 
mining the age of an organic materia! by measur- 
ing the proportion of the C-'i4 isotope contained 
within its carbon content. This radioactive carbon 
isolope enters the earth's living organisms from 
Ihe almosphere. and conlinues to be assimilated 
uniil the organism dies or is buried beneath sedi- 
ments, at which point radioactive decay begins. 
The half-life of C-14 is 5,570 years, a relatively 
short halWife, which makes it particularly useful 
for dating obiects or materia! up to c. 70,000 years, 
but accuracy diminishes beyond 30,000-40.000 
years The absolute age of the material is correct 
to +5%, having been determined by a knowledge- 
of the initial radiocarbon concentration, its con- 
stant rate of decay, and its present proportion 
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adiocarbon dating is one method of radiometric 
ating. 

Relative humidity : An index of the amount 
f water vapour present in the atmosphere. If is 
le actual vapour pressure expressed as a par- 
entage of the saturation vapour pressure which 
'ould be possible at the same air temperature, 
elative humidity is an attempt to measure the 
jadiness with which vapour will condense from 
le air, and is concerned with two variables the 
ctual water vapour in a given mass of atmo- 
phere and the temperature of that mass of air, 
ince this determines the capacity of the air to 
old the water vapour. The value of relative hu- 
lidity varies inversely with temperature and there- 
)re usually rises during the night, because tem- 
erature falls,- even though the amount of water 
apour may remain constant. It is measured by a 
ygrometer. 

Saprophyte ; A plant which lives on decay- 
ig organic matter. Most such plants are fungi. 

Satellite : A relatively small body revolving 
round a planet. 

Savanna : An area of tropical grassland with 
icattered trees. 

Seismic focus or deep focus : Point be- 
3W the earth’s surface where an earth quake origi- 
lates. 

Seismograph : Instrument used for mea- 
;uring and recording earthquake shocks. 

Seismology : Science of the study of earth- 
quakes. 

Selves : Dense equatorial forests of the 
\mazon basin in South America. 

Sericulfure : The culture of silkworms for 
production of raw silk. 

Sidereal day : The period of time during 
which a star describes a complete circle in its 
apparent journey around the pole star, represent- 
ing the period of one rotation of the earth on its 
axis and equat to 23 hours 56 minutes 4 seconds. 
It is thus about 4 minutes shorter than mean solar 
day. 


Sleet : Precipitation consisting of a mixture 
of snow and rain. 

Smog.: Fog heavily laden with smoke. 

Snow-line : Lower limit of perpetual snow- 
the snow above this line does not meit completely 
even in summer. 

Soil erosion : The wearing away and loss 
of soil mainly by the action of wind and water. 

Solar constant : Intensity of the sun s ra- 
diation in space at the mean distance of the earth 
from the sun. 

Solar Day, mean : The average period 
taken by the earth in making one rotation on its 
axis in relation to the sun -24 hours. 

, Solstice : The time during summer or win- 
ter when the sun is vertically above the point which 
represents its farthest distance north or south of 
the equator - the two tropics. 

Steppe : Mid-latitude grasslands of Eurasia. 

Strait : Narrow stretch of sea connecting 
two extensive areas of sea. 

Sublimation : Change of state of wafer from 
solid to vapour directly or vice versa. 

Solar energy : Any form of energy which 
has its origin in the Sun (insoiation), including that 
used in photosynthesis. It can be exploited di- 
rectly by conversion to thermal, electrical or chemi- 
cal energy, or by development of solar heating. 
Indirectly, the energy derived from winds, waves 
and the thermal gradient of the oceans is also 
derived from the Sun by the effect o- insolation on 
the atmosphere and the oceans. Direct conver- 
sion systems inciuds (1) solar cells, which con- 
vert directly to electricity by thermoelectric and 
photovoltaic means; (2) flat-plate collectors, in 
which a fluid, such as water, is heated: (3) focus- 
ing collectors, which concentrate direct radiation 
on to a small area; (4) chemical and biochemical 
conversion systems, which are largely at the ex- 
perimental stages. It is noteworthy that atthough 
solar radiation travels through space without en- 
ergy loss, the intensity of radiation within a beam 
of given cross-section decreases inversely as the 
square of the distance from the Sun. Thus the 
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Earth irtercepts only about tv/o billionths of the 
solar-energy output. 

Taiga : Coniferous forestland of Siberia. 

Temperature inversion : Condition when 
the temperature is found to be increasing instead 
of decreasing with height. 

Theodoiite : Instrument used for measur- 
ing angular distances in the vertical plane (eleva- 
tion) and the horizontal plane (azimuth). 

Territorial waters; Any area of sea over 
which an' adjacent country claims jurisdiction Un- 
der international lavr, territorial waters extend for 
5 km from the high v/ater mark, although in 1977 
the United Nations Law of the Sea Convention 
designated exclusive economic zones of 370 km 
within which countries have the sole right to ex- 
ploit the mineral and fish resources off their coast- 
line. 

Thermograph ; Self-recording thermometer- 
an instmment for measuring temperature. 

Tidal range : Average difference in water 
level between high and low tide at one place 

Topographic map : Map on sufficiently 
■-.large scale to shov/ the detailed surface features 
vi 'fan area 

Tributary ■. Smaller nver which joins a larger 

river. 

Tropics ; The tropic of Cancer and the 
Tropic of Capricorn located at 23 1/2 N and S, 
respeclivety, are the north-ward and southward lim- 
its up to which the sun's vertical rays can teach. 
The area bounded by the hvo tropics is called the 
tropical zone. 

Tropophyte : A plan! which acts as a hy- 
grophyte in one season and a xerophyte in the 
other. 

Tsunami ; A large sea wave caused by an 
earthquake origiriating on the sea bed. «- 

Terra rossa ; A reddish clay-loam soil 
developed under a warm seasonally 'dry dimsfe. 
on limestone, especially in the karst terrain of 
Yugoslavia, it is rich in iron sesquioxides and has 
a tosv base status. Ailhoi^h it is thought to be a 
residua! soil there is no agreement on its exact 


origin, but since it appears typically under garigue 
vegelalion in the Mediterranean region it may 
possibly result from deforestation. The genera! lack 
of humus in the terra rossa would support such a 
possibility. It is related to the red soils, rendzina 

Typhoon ; A small but intense low-pres- 
sure system of the W, Pacific and the China Sea 
which produces violent winds and heavy rain (tropi- 
cal cyclone), its wind speeds exceed force 12 on 
the Beaufort scale. 

Underpopulation; A shortage of people in 
an area such that the availble resources cannot 
be exploited to the full or to the best advantage, 
resulting in tower per capita real income than m’ght 
be achieved under optimum populalion condilions. 
Several Third World countries claim to be under- 
populated in that their small domestic market an-i 
even smaller aggregate purchasing pov/er inhibits 
industrializalion. 

Van Allen’s Radiation Belts ; Named after 
the physicist v/ho discovered them, these are two 
bands ot the outermost layer ot the atmosphere 
(magnetosphere), at heights ot 3000 km and 16M0 
km above the earth’s surface. Here the ionized 
particles trapped by the earth’s magnetic field from 
the solar radiation, concentrate. 

Viticulture ; The culture of grape vine. 

Volcano ; Vent in the earth's crust caused 
by magma forcing its way to the surface through 
which flow motten or solid rock from the inferior of 
the earth. 

Watershed ; Elevated boundary tine sepa- 
rating headslteams which are tributaries to differ- 
ent river systems or basinsi 

Weather ; Condition ot the atmosphere at a 
certain lime or over’ a certain period of time as 
described by meteorological phenomena, includ- 
ing temperature, atmospheric pressure and hu- 
midity. 

Weathering ; Decay and disintegration of 
rocks of the earth's crust by exposure to the at- 
mosphere; it is one of the main processes of denu- 
dation. 
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River 

Sources 

Total length 
(Km) 

Area Drained Tributaries. 

(km2) 


Indus and its tributaries 

Indus At an altitude of 50B0 mt 2880 709km- 321290 


in Tibet near Mansarover in India 
Lake 


Jtietum From a mountain spur 
at Verinage 

Chenab At an etevafion of 

4900 ml At Lahul 

Ravi Kutu Hills of H.P. 

Beas Kulu Hiils near 

Rohtang Pass 

Sutlej At 4570 ml Height 

near Dharma Pass 

Ganga and its tributaries 

Ganga Alaknanda-at an 

(comprised of two 
etevafion of 6600 ml 


Yamuna from a hot spring at 

Yamunotri, 6330 mt 
Ram Ganga Near Nainital, 

3110 mL Height 
Ghaghara near Manearovan 

Lake 

Gandak In the central Him. 

Near TibeL7620 mL 
Buihi Gandak Somesar Hill, 330 mL 
Kosi From Tibet/ Nepal 

Damodar Chotanagpur Plateau 
near Tori, 1366 mt- 
Gomti east of Pilibhit Tovm 


400 in India 

28490 

1800 in India 

26750 

Tib 

14442 

460 

20303 

1050 in India 

24087 

2526 

861404 

elevation of 7800 mt 



1300 

359000 

596 

32412 

1080 

127950 

425 

' 9540 

(in India) 

(in India) 

320 

10150 

730 (in India) 

11600 

541 

22000 

940 

30437 


Zanskar, Astar, Dras, Shyok. 
Skardu. Sv/aL Kurram, Shigar, 
GilgiL Kabul Jheium, Chenab. 
Ravi , Beas and Sutlej 


Beas joins at Harike 


Yamuna. Ram-Ganga Gandak, 
Kosi, Ghaghara, Burtfliead streams) 
Gandak, Gomfi', Bhagirathi-at an 
Ba3t\ma,fi,Gom%,S«m, ttehjnsda 
Kamla, Damodar, Jaiangi, Bhairab 
confluenceofYamunaatAJahabad 
Chambal, Betwa, Son. Hindu 
■Ken, Sarda. 

Khos, Gangan, AniFKosi, Deoha 
Join Ganga below Famkkhabad. 
Rapli, Sarda. 

in Nepal called 'Narayani, 

Join Ganga nea' Patna. 

Join Ganga at Nonghyr. 

Kosi. Arun, Tam rr. 

J-. n Hoogly be'ovr Cafaitta 
Gortus, Konar, Jomunia, Barakar. 
Sai, Barma, Saryu, Chuha, 

Rajo-Tsngpo, Lihotse-Dzong. 
chu, Giamdu-chu, Lohit Dihing. 
Disang, Dhansiri, Tista, Torsa 

Buihner, Baiyar, Sher, Dudhi, 
Shakkar. Tav/a, Hiran, Tendoni, 

Puma, Be tul, wards \feg hur. Patki 
Ganga!, Dathranj, Bohad, Bori, 


Brahmputra and its tributaries 
Brahmputra Chemayungdung glacier, 885 
Ngang chu, Kyi 

Near Mansarovar Lake 

West Flowing Peninsular Rivers 

Narmada from a lank in /'imarkantBk1312 98796 

Plateau, 900 mL 

Bama, Kolar, Anjal, Machak, Kundi. Goi, Katyan. 

Tapi Near Multai in Betul 724 64146 

Districts, 792 mt 
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Anbhora, Khurei, Kapra, Sipra, Gatja. KhoVri, U! 20 ?s. Bhokar. SuW, Mor, K'autn,, GuS, Aner, Amnavati, Gomai, Haiij 
Va’er, I 


Luni From Annasagar 

482 

37250 


in Ajmer 

Sabarmati in Aravalli Hi!! 

300 

21674 

Wakat, Jawai, Mitri, Set. Hamer, 




Hathmathi, Watrak. Meshvra 

East Flowing Peninsular River 




Wahanadi in Raipur districts. 442ml. 

860 

141600 

Sheonabi, Harde. tond. Lb, Uny 

TeJ 

Brahmani in Ranchi, 6Q0 ml 

800 

39033 

Kutu, Sonhked, Tikra 

Baitami in Bihar, 600 mel 

333 

19500 

i 

SubaranriWuiin Bihar 

395 

19300 

Konchi, Karffari 

Godavari from Tramhak in Nasik. 




1057 ml 

1465 

312812 

Pravara, Muta, tonjra, Pranhita, 

Penganga, toner, Wartiha, V/ainganga, Sabn. IndaravaS, Puma, 


Wanjta in Bihar distnet 

724 

30821 


Penganga in Butdhana range 

676 

23888 


Wardha in Bctu! district 

483 

24087 


Wainganga in Sconi aisinct 

462 

61093 


tndravati in Katahandi dist 

531 

41663 

Narangi, Board'ig, Kotri, Banda. 

Sabari in Suikaram Hi!! 

418 

20427 

Silaru. 

Krishna tohabaleshwar. t360 mt 1400 

258948 

Koyna Yerta, Muneru. Varma. 

Panchgango, Oudhganga Ghatprabha, frtalprapha, Bhima, Tunghadra, Musi 

Bhima near Bhimeshwar village 

867 

69144 

Ghad, Nira. Kagna, Sina. 

Tungbhadra from Gomantak peak 


69562 

Runga, Bhadra, Hagan. 

1 Cauvery in Braham gm hi3s 

800 

87900 

Hemavali, Harangi, Shimas. 


Lokpovm Artsavati. SuvashavaUii. Kabbam, Bhavant 


’ Willy-nilly ; Tropical cyclone in ihe Pacific 
ucar ibo eas! coast of Australia 

Warm front: The boundary betvreen an ad- 
vancing warm air mass whicb is ovemding a cold 
air mass. This usually occurs at the front of the 
warm sector in a depression The gradient of a 
warm front is less sleep than that of a cold front. 
This gradual upward movement of moist warm air 
along the warm front results in the condensation 
of water vapour and the formation of cloud Con- 
tinuous rain for up to several hours precedes the 
passage of a warm front and is usually accompa- 
nied by a rise in temperature, a drop in arr pres- 
sure and a chnage in vnnd direction. 

Wind vane ; instrument used to indicate 
the direction of the wind, 

Xerophyte ; Plant which is adapted to liv- 
ing in a region where little moisture is available. 


Yazoo river ; Tribulaiy which is prevented 
from joining the mam river because the latter has 
built up high natural levees; it thus runs parallet to 
the main stream for a considerable distance be- 
fore joining it downstream. 

Zenith : Point in the celestial sphere verti- 
cally above one's head. 

Zodiac : Zone of the heavens in which lie 
the paths of the sun, Ihe moon, and the chief 
planets 

Zonal soil : A soil which ovres its well de- 
veloped characteristics largely to the influence of 
climate and vegetation. They are characterised 
by welt-developed soil profiles. 

Zoogeography : Study of the distribution of 
animals on the earth's surface. 

Zoophyte : An animal which resembles a 
pfant, for example, a corat polyp, a sponge. ■■ 
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Andhra Pradesh 

Area : 2,75,068 sq.km; Population : 
6,65,08,008; Capital : Hyderabad; Principal Lan- 
guages : Telugu and Urdu; Governor : Dr. C. 
Rangarajan; Chief Minister : N.Chandra Babu 
Naidu. 

History and geography 

The earliest mention of the Andhras is said 
to be in Aitereya Brahmana (2000BC). It indicates 
that the Andhras, originally an Aryan race living in 


north India, migrated to south of the Vindhyas and 
later mixed with non-Aryans. Regular history of 
Andhra Desa, according to historians, begins with 
236 BC, the year of Ashoka’s death. Afterwards 
Satavahanas, Sakas, Ikshvakus, Eastern 
Chalukyas, Kaktiyas ruled the Telugu country. 
Other dynasties which mled over the area in suc- 
cession were the kingdoms of Vijayanagar and 
Qutub Shahi fo!lov/ed by Mir Qumruddin and his 
successors, knov/n as the Nizams. Gradually, from 
the 17lh century onwards, the British annexed ter- 
ritories of the Nizam and consituled 
the single province of Madras. Af- 
terindependence, Telugu-speaking 
areas were separated from the 
composite Madras Presidency and 
a new Andhra State came into be- 
ing on October 1, 1953. With the 
passing of the States Reorga- 
nisation Act, 1956, there was 
merger of Hyderabad State and 
Andhra State, and consequently 
Andhra Pradesh came into being 
on November 1, 1956. 

Andhra Pradesh is bounded 
on the v/est by Maharashtra and 
Karnataka, south by Tamil Nadu, 
north by Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh and east by the Bay of 
Bengal. It has a coastline of 974 
km. 

Economy 

Agriculture is the main occu- 
pation of about 70 per cent of the 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

No. 

Area Population 

(in lOOO'sqkm) 

Headquarters 

1. Adilabad 

16.1 

20,82,479 

Adilabad 

2. Ananthapur 

19.1 

31,83,814 

Ananthapur 

3. Chitioor 

15.2 

32,61,118 

Chittoor 

4. Cuddapah 

15.4 

22,67,769 

Cuddapah 

5. East Godavari 

10.8 

45,41,222 

East Godavari 

6. Guntur 

11.4 

41,06,999 

Guntur 

7. Hyderabad 

0.2 

31,45,939 

Hyderabad 

8. Karimnagar 

11.8 

30,37,486 

Karimnagar 

9. Khammam 

16.0 

22,15,809 

Khammam 

10. Krishna 

18.7 

36,98,933 

Krishna 

11. Kumoo! 

17.7 

29,73,024 

Kumool 

12. Mahabubnagar 

18.4 . 

30.77,050 

Mahabubnagar 

13. Medak 

9.7 

22,69,800 

Sangareddy 

14. Nalgonda 

14.2 

28,52,092 

Nalgonda 

15. Nellore 

13.1 

23,92,260 

Nellore 

• 16. Prakasam 

17.6 

27,59,166 

Ongole 

17. Nizamabad 

8.0 

20,37,621 

Nizamabad 

18. Rangareddi 

7.5 

25,51,966 

Hyderabad 

19. Snlcakulam 

5.8 

23,21,126 

Srikakulam 

20. Visakhapatnam 

■11.2 

32,85,092 

trisakhapatnam 

21. Vizian'agaram 

6.5 

21,10,943 

Vizianagaram 

i 22. Warangal 

12.9 

28,18,832 

Warangal 

/ 23. West Godavari 

7.7 

35.17,568 

Burn 
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people in Andhra Pradesh. Rice is a major food 
CTop and staple food of the stale. Rice contribute 
about 80 per cent to 85 per cent of the foodgrain 
production. Other important crops are jowar, bajra, 
maize, ragi, small millets, pulses, castor, tobacco, 
cotton and sugarcane. Forest cover 23 per cent 
of the Stale’s area. Important forest products are 
teak, eucalyptus cashew, casuarina, bamboo, soft 
wood, etc. 

Important irrigation schemes implemented 
in the state include Nagarjunasagar project. 
Prakasam Barrage, Sir Arthur Cotton Barrage, 
Tungabhadra lo-.v-tevel canal, KumooFCuddaph 
canal. Kadam Project. Rompetu drainage project 
and Upper Pennar projed Other important projects 
under implementation are Sriramsagar, 
Vamsadhara and Polavarm multi-purpose Projects. 

Important power projects of the state are '. 
the Nagarjunasagar and Neetam Sanjiva Reddy 
Sagar (Snsailam Hydel Proiecl), Upper Sileru, 
Lower Silero. Tungabhadra Hyde! Projects and 
Nellore. Ramagundam, Kothagudem, Vijayav/ada 
and Muddanur thermal projects By March 1998 
the installed capacity was 7.276 mvr; 26,565 (cent 
per cent) villages had been electrified and 
18,16,553 lakh pumpsets had been energised by 
I, larch 1997 

Several major industries are in operation 
around Hyderabad and Visakhapatnam. They 
manufacture machine tools, synthetic drugs, phar- 
maceuticals. heavy elecfncal machinery, fertiliz- 
ers, electronic equipment, aeronautical parts, ce- 
ment and cement-products, chemicals, asbestos, 
glass and watches. Andhra Predesh has the larg- 
est deposits of quality chrysolite asbestos in the 
country. U accounts for about 93 per cent of India’s 
total production of barytes. Other important min- 
erals of Ihe state are copper ore, manganese, 
mica, coal and limestone. The stale ranks sixth in 
manganese ore production and second in mica 
and limestone production, it stand second in de- 
posits of minerals of stralegic importance and sixth 
with regard to Lheir value produced. The Singareni 
Coal Wines supply coal to the entire south India, 


Transport 

Roads : National highways traversing 
through Andhra Pradesh constitute 2,949 km and 
state highways, including roads taken over by the 
Districts and Zilla praja Parishads, cover 43,763 
km. There are 1,03,971 km of district roads in the 
Stale, 

Railways : Of the railways route covering 
4,248 km in Andhra Pradesh, 3.378 km is broad- 
gauge and 870 km is metre-guage. 

Aviation ; Important airports in the Stale 
are located at Hyderabad, Tirupati and 
Visakhapatnam. Internationa! flights are operated 
from Hyderabad to Kuwait, Muscat, Sharjah and 
Jeddah. 

Ports : Visakhapatnam is a major port In 
the state. Minor ports are located at Kakinada, 
Machilipalnam, Bheemunipatnam, Krishnapalnam. 
Vadarevu and Kalingapalnam. 

Arunachal Pradesh 

Area ; 83.743 sq km; Capital : itanagar, 
Population : 8,64,558; Rural : 753,930; Urban : 
110,628; Sex ratio : 861; Literacy Rate ; 41.59% 
(Gents 51.45%; Ladies 29.69%); Printripal Lan- 
guages : Monpa Miji, Aka, Sherdukpen, Nishing. 
Apalani, Targain, Hill Miri, Adi, Digaru-Mismi, Idu- 
Mishmi, Khamti, Miju-Mishmi, Nocte, Tangsa and 
Wanche; Governor; Arvind Dave; Chief Minister: 
Mukut Mithi. 

History and geography 

There are practically no records relating to 
the history of this area, except some ora! litera- 
ture and a number of historical ruins found manly 
in the foothills. Subsequent explorations and ex- 
cavations have identified the ruins as dating ap- 
proximately from the early Christian era. Refer- 
ences in early buranjis as well as other records 
speak about the relations between the Arunachal 
and Assam and the influence exercised by the 
Ahom king over these areas. Hov/ever, system- 
atic administration was established in this area 
only after Independence. Modern history, in 
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Arunachal Pradesh, begins with the inception of 
British rule in Assam after the treaty of Yandaboo 
concluded on the 24th of February 1826. 

Before 1962 the area was popularly known 
as the North East Frontier Agency (NEFA) and 
was constitutionally a part of Assam. Because of 
its strategic importance, it was administered by 
the Ministry of External Affairs until 1965 and sub- 
sequently by the Ministry of Home Affairs, through 
the Governor of Assam. In 1972 it was consti- 
tuted as a Union Territory and renamed Arunachal 
Pradesh. On 20 February 1987, it became the 
24th state of the Indian Union. 

Arunachal Pradesh, shares international 
boundaries with Bhutan, Tibet, China and 
Myanmar to the west, north-east, north and east 
respectively, and the state boundaries with Assam 
and Nagaland. The terrain consists of submontane 
and mountainous ranges, sloping down to the 
plains of Assam, divided into valleys by the rivers 
Kameng, Subansiri, Siang, Lohit and Tirap. 

Economy 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the people of 
Arunchal Pradesh. An economy which had been 
mainly dependent on jhum cultivation, has begun 
to change its course slowly. Foodgrain production 
which stood at 1,31,026 MT in 1980 had gone 
upto 2,03,287 MT by 1997-98. Steps were taken 


to diversify the agricultural economy by encourai 
ing the cultivation of cash crops like potatoes ar 
horticultural crops like apples, oranges and pini 
apples. 

Industrial development in Arunachal Prades 
has received fresh impetus. There are 17 m( 
dium scale industries and 2,851 SSI units regi; 
tered in the State, one mini cement plant, a fm 
processing plant and a citronella oil distillery. Th 
local enterpreneurs are being encouraged to e; 
tablish tea plantations in the State. Technical edi 
cation is being provided by two industrial trainin 
institutes, one at Roing and another at Daporijc 
At present 88 craft and weaving centres in th 
State provide training to craftsmen in differer 
trades. 

Rapid development witnessed in the area 
of mineral exploration. The Arunachal Prades' 
Mineral Development and Trading Corporalioi 
Limited (APMDTCL) was set up in 1991 for thi 
conservation and exploration of the vast minerE 
resources such as coal, oil and gas, dolomite 
limestone, graphite, marble, lead and zinc, etc 
The Namchik-Namphuk coal field in the Kharsani 
area of Changland district taken up by APMDTCL 
has estimated reserves of 84.23 million tonnes 
There is tremendous scope for generation of hy 
dro-power in the State. As against 10,000 KW o 
power in 1981. the installed capacity of the Stati 
is now about 26 MW. As many ai 
2,450 villages have been electrifiei 
out of a total of 3,649 villages ii 
the State. 

Transport 

Roads ; Arunachal PradesI 
has 330 km of national highway. 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

Area 

Population 

Headquarters 

No. 

(in lOOO’igkm) 



1. Tawang 

2,172 

28,287 

Tawang 

2. West Kamang 

7,422 

56,421 

Bomdila 

3. East Kamang 

4,134 

50,395 

Seppa 

4. Papum-Pare 

2,875 

72,811 

ItanagarfYupia) 

5. Lower Subansiri 

10,135 

83,167 

Ziro 

6, Upper Subansiri 

7,032 

50,086 

Daporijo 

7. West Siang 

8,325 

89,936 

Along 

8. East Siang 

4,005 

71,864 

Pasighat 

9. Upper-Siang 

6,188 

27,779 

Yingkiong 

10. Dibang Valley 

13,029 

43,068 

Anini 

11. Lohit 

11,402 

1,09,706 

Tezu 

12. Changlang 

4,662 

95,530 

Changlang 

13. Tirap 

2,362 

85,508 

Khonsa 


Festivals 

Some of the important festi 
vals of the State are ; Mopin am 
Soiung of the Adis, Lossar of thi 
Monpass and the Sherdukpens 
Boon-boat of the Hill miris, Dree o 
the Apatanis, Si-Donyi of thf 
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Tagins, Reh of «ie Idu-Mishmis. Nyokum of Ihe 
Nishings, Chalo loku of the Nodes, etc. Animal 
sacrifice is a common ritual In most festivals. 

Tourist centres 

Places of tourist interest are : Tav/ang, 
Birang, Bomdiia, Tipi, ttanagar. Malinithan, Likabali, 
Pasighat, Along, Tezu, Miao, Roing, Oaporijo, 
Namdapha, BMsmaknagar, Pacashuram Kund and 
Khonsa. 

Assam 

Area : 78,438 Sq km; Population : 
2,24,14,332; Capital : Dispur, Prindpat Language 
: Assamese: Governor : Lt. Gen. (Retd.) S.K. 
Sinha; Cheif Minister : P.K. Mahanta. 

History and geography 

Assam has a rich heritage of culture and 
cilvilisation. Assam is peerless in terms of her 
exquisite natural beauty, cultural 
richness and human wealth. Being 
the homeland of a myriad races of 
men: Austric. Mongolian, Dravidian 
^^and Aryan tyhat came to dwell in 
her hills and valleys at different 
imes since remole antiquity, Assam 
has developed an enviable compos- 
ite culture. 

Assam, during the epic period 
was known as Pragiyotisha or the 
place of eastern astronomy and later 
as Kamrupa. The earliest epigraphic 
reference to the kingdom of Kam- 
■ rupa is found in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupla. Kamrupa 
is mentioned as a Pratyanta or fron- 
tier state outside the Gupta empire 
but vrith friendly and subordinate re- 
lation to it The advent of the Ahoms 
across the eastern hills in 1228 AO 
was the turning point in Assam his- 
tory. They ruled Assam nearly for 
six centuries. The Burmese entered 
through the eastern borders and 
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overran the territory at a time when court intrigues 
and dissensions v/ere sapping the vitality of the 
Ahom royalty. The British appeared soon in 1825 
and by the Treaty of Yandabu. ihe Burmese cedaj 
Assam to the British. 

Assam, Uie sentinel of north-east India ts 
most strategically situated close to India's interna- 
tional borders with as many as four countries, i e , 
China, Burma, Bhutan and Bangladesh, it is sur- 
rounded on all other sides by predominantly hill/ 
or mountainous tracIs-Bhutan and Arunacha' 
Pradesh on the north. Manipur, Nagaland and 
Arunachal Pradesh on the est and Meghalaya 
Mizoram and Tripura on the south. The climate of 
the state is of the humid tropical type in the plains 
and sub-alpine in the hills. 

Economy 

Assam is an agricultural state. Agriculture 
accounts for the livelihood of about four-fifths of 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

No. 

Area 

In OOO’sqkm 

Population 

Headquarlsrs . 

1 Adilabad 

16.1 

20,82,479 

Adilabad 

1 . Dhubri 

1332 

2,838 

Bhurbi 

2. Kokrajhar 

801 

3.129 

Kokrajhar 

3 Bongaigaon 

808 

2.510 

Bongaigaon 

4, Goaipara 

668 

1,824 

Goaipara 

5. Barpeta 

1,386 

3,245 

Barpeta 

6 Nalbari 

1,016 

2,257 

Nalban 

7, Kamnjp 

2.000 

4,345 

Guwaha'J 

8, Darang 

1,299 

3.481 

Mangaldoi 

9. Sonitpui 

1.424 

• 5.324 

Tezpur ■ 

10 Lakhimpur 

752 

2,277 

North Lakhimpur 

11. Dhemap 

479 

3,237 

Dhemaji 

12. Morigaon 

640 

1,704 

Morigaon 

13. Nagaon 

1.893 

3.831 

Nagaon 

14 Golaghat 

828 

3,502 

Golatghat 

15. Jortia! 

871 

2,851 

Jorhat 

16. Sibsagar 

908 

2.68 

Sibsagar 

17. Dibnigath 

1.042 

3,381 

Dibrugarh 

18. Tinsukia 

962 

3,790 

Tinsukia 

19. Karbi-Angiong 

663 

10,434 

Diphu 

20. NorOi Cachar His 

151 

4,888 

Haflong 

21. Karimganj 

827 

1,809 

Karirngan] 

22. Haliakandi 

449 

1,327 

Hailakandi 

23. Cachar 

1,215 

3,786 

Silchar 

-i 
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‘Ji5 State's popo’atc-. hof-ds fte key to the State's 
ecOvTOcrJo cmfi. Air-cid 7-i par cent of the State’s 
vnPidng force is ergaced ir. aohriyl-tire snd elSed 
ac&.'fc'es. The prLicfpa.’ feed cap ts n'ce. Cash 
craps are fjts. tee, ceden. enseeds. sinercane, 
petatp. etc. iVapc ticracdture Peres are orange 
srd c&ercojs hrts, banana, pcieapc'e. a-ecanul 
coconut, Qua.a, raargo, jacJdhih etc., vA'ch are 
grcATi on a STna-fer sca'e. The state has a gross 
cropped srsz of about 35 latdi hect-'es v.ith rnc-cs 
than 76 per cent accounbrg for areas cr/aed by 
foedgran craps. Of ag*o.based industries, tea 
occupies a pi'rata! p'ace. Tea cardans n the State 
occupy an araa of eceut 2.21 ta’d; hectac, and 
Ihere ara £50 tea estates b ah Aasant centnd- 
ut^ atxct 15 per cent cf the vratlds endra tea 
praduct'en and Gu.'.s.hat: Tea A.uct'on Centre has 
new fceccrae be b'ggest tea aueden centra b the 
vrartl for CTC tea The erJy tig ccjsty h be 
Stste E be acra-fcasad tea bc-jsby eararg a 
substa-tta' renranue. As fee rJrera.' cesc^rces. 
Assam ES faby rtch in pebro'eun: arre raturaf css, 
Ifraesbcne and coat. ErpiC'radcn, erp'o'abon and 
rannfnc of petroi'a-nn ferar be bufr c? be ncus- 
r« b be Sta^ The fxnh refrey a tiunragan: 
Vihh bras rnSIcri terns Ccpacrr ar*d at an est- 
raated cos: cf Rs. 2550 crare has a'reacy stared 
and E ecectac fc be cccrrnisicred br Cecarn- 
ter tSS5. Assan has a’7.=y5 ericned be bc'est 
recutatrer, for be eyrsJercs cf Per a~ and cra^ 
which hara been assccated whh her 'Cctrace b- 
crsbies- Cctsce bcjsbes rro'ude han'drccra. 
s=rcutnT= ca'ea'dbfcaccccarpernry brassard 
rretsT CefE. Assam pracraas n-ahedes cf si>. Eh. 
f.Lca. Tassar a~c rater/ bn. Ji'xa s ron- 
rrdbery sTr arc £ e producad roftrera eise b 
be wdh'c' ecact b Assam, A. braf cf A,77,153 
hectares c? hreafen ccranca ha.ra teen crearad 
sc far. Two macr. fne rerxm. and i.05A rrircr 
imeafen sergmes ha.e tear cxxrpafsc csrc 
1S§‘i-=c 

Assam ar pr^enc r^ an irsteiec caccob 
cf powe" ge*e=dcr; cf £525 .’-OV- The cso" 

ccAer stafers ara Crardrapx Tre~s Pt^sX 


Namrup Thermal Project and a few Mobile Gas 
Turbine units along with a mini hydro-electric 
pro;ecl Neerty 68 per cent of the villages num- 
bering 21.495 have been covered under Rural 
Eiecmfication up to 1995-95. 


Transport 


Roads : tn 1953-94. the lota! (snglh of roads 
in Assc-Ti was 32,154 ion v.-hich include 2,033 km 
cf ttatr-ona! Hgtrway. 2050 km of Stats Highway 
e.nd 28,041 km or other FV® roads. 


Raih/rays : The length cf RahA'ay tract in 
Assam is 2440.90 2m ccmpris;.ng both mstre- 
csuace and fc-xed-cauge rnes. The extensran cf 
bra txadgauce raVi-a/ 5ne fxm GuA-ahed ts 

cf be 'tiaranarayan Set/ - be btn: bridge ever 
be SxtiTsprrs at joeghepa - Panoha'ama has 
teen csmp'eted and epened cn- 15 A.pdt 1955 
Aviation ; Ecgna' fGuv.t.hat.O Sa'cn'oan 


(Teze-jr). Mchs.nban (D; 
flakhimpury Kumibrear^ {£ 
f v'citet; are evT axeds r, 


b.'ugarh), Lilatari 
: 'Crar; and RcAnan 
be State cceratnc 


vees 


restivals 


has an ex; 

: be cr.e 




fastvatca^e^yj^. 

cocas ons Rarca: Ehj cr 


tra be aCirant cf be cracc’rg seaseni 
; lEhee b be Assamese ttaA' Yean " 
i cr Magh Ehu e be hamestfesb/at a 
; cr KageT Shu erm.-g n autum.n fe a 


Bihar 

Area . 1.73.577 so km; FopuleHo. 
£.537^ 4 - 5 ; Cedfa' Fame, Prsdpaf Urtgaag 
Pfri- er,-arcr . VrrA Parde: Cme-' J.’bstar 
?7 e. R^iOeh- 

History and geography 

epcs eta Ena was be r.arn scene c* adb.fte; _• 
durnTj be fme cf Ejdd'e ad 24 Jan > ebankas 
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Great rulers of the State before the 
Chris^an era v/ere Bimbisar, Udayin. 
vrho founded the city of Patatipulra, 
Chandragupta Maurya and Emperor 
Ashoka and Maurya dynasty, (he 
Sungs and the Kanvas. Then came 
the Kushan rulers followed by 
Chandragupta Vikramadily of the 
Gupta dynasty. During medieval pe- 
riod Muslim rulers made in-roads into 
the territory. The first to conquer Bihar 
ms Mohammed-bin-Bakhtiar Khalji. 
The Khaljis were followed by the 
Tughluqs and then the Mughals. Tak- 
ing advantage of the disintegration of 
the Mughal empire, (he British estab- 
lished (heir foothold in Bihar with the 
battle of Plassey in 1757. Through 
successive battles and annexations, 
the British consolidated (heir position. 
Bihar formed part of the Bengal Presi- 
dency till 1911, when on 12 Decem- 
ber 191 1 , a separate province of Bihar 
, and Orissa was created In 1936. Bihar 
■ "Was made a separate province 
Bihar IS one of the major : 
f the Indian Union It is bounded on 
the north by Nepal, east by West Ben- 
gal, west by Uttar Pradesh and south 
by Orissa. Bihar has a number of riv- 
ers; (he most important is Ganga, oth- 
ers are; Some, Poonpoon, Palgu, 
Karmanasa, Durgawali, Damodar, 
Swamarekha, Baraker, Koal, Kosi 
Gandak, Ghaghara, etc. 

Economy 


Area, population and headquarters of distric 

S. District 

No. 

Area 

in OOO'sqkm 

Population 

Headquarti 

1. Araria 

2,630 

16,11.638 

Araria 

2 Aurangabad 

3.305 • 

15,39,983 

Aurangat 

3. Begusarai ■ 

1.918 

18,14,773 

Begusara 

4. Bhagalpur 

2,570 

19,09,504 

Bhagalpu 

5. Banka 

3,019 

12,92.504 

Banka 

6, Bhojpur 

2,474 

17,92,771 

Airah 

7. Buxar 

1,624 

10,87,676 

Buxar 

6. Bhabhua 

3,362 

9.83,269 

Bhabhua 

9. Bokaro 

2,861 

14,54,416 

Bokaro 

10. Chafra 

3,706 

6,12,713 

Chatra 

11. Darbhanga 

2,279 

25,10,959 

Darbhanc 

12. Deogbar 

2,479 

9,33,113 

Deoghar 

13. Dhanbad 

2,086 

19,49,526 

Dhanbad 

14. Dumka 

5,158 

14,95,709 

Dumka 

•15. East Champaran 

3,968 

30.43,091 

Molihari 

16. East Singhbhum 

3,533 

16.13,088 

- Jamshed, 

17. Gaya 

4,976 

26,64,803 

Gaya 

18. Giridih 

4,941 

14,96,189 

Giridih 

19. Godda 

2,110 

6,61,162 

Godda 

20. Gopalganj 

2,033 

17,04,310 

Gopalgan 

21. Gumla 

9,077 

11,53,976 

Gumla 

22. Garhwa 

4,044 

8,01,350 

Gamvra 

23. Hararibagh 

5,049 

16.01,567 

Hazaribas 

24. Jahanabad 

1,569 

11,74,900 

Jahanbar 

25 Jamui 

3.098 

10,51.527 

• Jamui 

26. Kabhar 

3.057 

18.25,380 

Kalihar 

27 Khagaria 

1.486 

9,87.227 

Khagaria 

28. Kishanganj 

1,884 

9,87,107 

Kishanga 

29. Kodemva 

2,410 

6,29,264 

Koderma 

30. Lohardagga 

1,491 

2,88,886 

Lohardag 

31. Madhepura 

1,788 

11,77,706 

Madepur; 

32. Madhubani 

3,501 

28,32,024 

Madhuba 

33. Munger 

3,324 

9,43,583 

Munger 

34. Muialfatpur 

3,172 

29,53,903 

tJuzaftaff 

35. Nalanda 

2,367 

19,97,995 

Biharshat 

36. Nawada 

2,494 

13.59,694 

Nawada 

37. Palamu 

8,705 

16,49,641 

Dallongai 

38. Pakur 

1,805 

5,64.253 

Pakur' 

39, Patna 

3,202 

36.18,211 

Patna 

40. Pumea 

3,229 

18,78,885 

Pumes 

41, Ranchi 

7.698 

22.14,046 

Ranchi 


being about 94,97 lakh hectare. About 34.53 lakh 
hectare net area and 42.11 lakh hectare gross 
area receive irrigation from different sources. Pnn- 
cipai foodgrain crops are paddy, wheat maize. 


and pulses. Main cash crops are sugarcane, 
tato, tabacco, oilseeds, onion, chillies, jute 
mesta, Foresf cover about 29 lakh hectare w! 
vs almost 17 per cent of the geographical a 
Major industries are : two integrated steel pla 
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namely, Bokaro Steel and Tata Iron and Steel 

■ and a number of secondary steel making units 
with a total established annual capacity of around 
7.20 million tonnes, the largest coaUbased spongy 
iron plant at Chandil. There are 13 sugar mills in 
the pnvate sector and 15 in the public sector lo- 
cated in North Central Bihar with a total crushing 
capacity of 46,000 TPD, and a number of distitler- 

■ ies, tanning and leather finishing industries in north 
and central region of the State and three large - 
jute mills at Katihar and Samastipur. New projects 
with approximate investment of Rs. 15,000 crore 
include zinc oxide and zinc ingots, expansion and 
modernisation of Bokaro Steel Limited, 
modernisation and expansion of TISCO, indus- 
trial alcohol and paper plants, copper concentrate. 


like Muzaffarpur, Samasfipur-Barauni-Katihar and 
Muzzaffarpur Chapra-Siwan have been converted 
into broad gauge. The man rail junctions are at 
Patna, Dhanbad, Gaya, Muzaffarpur, Katihar, 
Samastipur, etc. 

Aviation : There are airports at Patna, 
Ranchi, Jamshedpur and Gaya. 

Goa 

Area : 3,702 sq km; Population : 11,69,793; 
Capital : Panaji; Principal Languages : Konkani 
and Marathi; Governor: Md. Fazal; Chief Minister 
: Francisco Sardinha. . 

History and geography 

Early history of Goa is obscure. In the firsj 


granite cutting and polishing, steel blast furnace 
crystal glass, steel rolling mill, cold rolled steel 
complex, coal washeries, slag cement, alumina 
plants, etc. 

Bihar is renowned for its rich mineral re- 
sources. The mineral products are coal, iron ore, 
bauxite, lime stone, mica, pyrite, graphite, copper 
ore. etc. It is the privilege of Bihar to have mo- 
nopoly in the production of uranium and pyrite. 
Bihar has an ultimate irrigation potential of 122.98 
lakh hectare as estimated by the second Bihar 
State Im’gation Commission 1994. By the year 
1994-95, the total area under irrigation through 
medium and major schemes v/as 27.46 lakh hect- 
are. About 56.68 lakh hectare area is im’gated 
through minor irrigation schemes (including sur- 
face and ground water). 

Transport . 

Roads : Up to March 1995 Bihar had 19,095 
km of metalled road including 2.118 km of na- 
tional highways, 4,192 km of state highways and 
12,785 km of other PWD roads, (MDR/ODR). 


century of the Christian era, Goa v/as a part of the 
Satavahana empire, followed by the Kadamba, 
the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed, the Chalukyas and 
the Silharas. In 1510, Alfonso de Albuquerque with 
the help of the emperor of Vijayanagar attacked 
and captured Goa. With the amval of the Jesuit 
Priest Francis Xavier in 1542 proselytisation be- 
gan in Goa. However, the Portuguese continued 
to rule over the territory except for an interlude 
during the later half of the 17th century v/hen 
Shivaji conquered a fev/ areas in and around Goa. 
Even after India's independence, Goa continueo 
to be in the hands of the Portuguese. However,they 
could not fulfil the aspirations of the people of 
Goa and ultimately on 19 December 1961, Goa 
v/as liberated and made a composite union terri- 
tory with Daman and Diu. On 30 May 1987 Goa 
was confemed statehood and Daman and Diu v/as 
made a separate Union Tem'tory. 

Goa is situated on the western coast of The 
Indian peninsula. On its north runs the Terekhol 
river v/hich separates Goa from Maharashtra and 
on the south lies North Canara district of 


Railways : Bihar has a fairly 
good railway network Communica- 
tion. North Bihar is difficult fir rail- 
ing as there is only one railv/ay 
bridge at Mokamah. A few railway 
routes connecting important place 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

Area Population 

Headquarters 

No. 

in OOO'sqkm 


1. North Goa 

1,736 6,64.804 

Panaji 

2. South Goa 

1,966 5.04,989 

Margao 
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Kamateka. On Ihe east tie the Western Ghats and 
m the west the Arabian Sea. Panaji, Margao, Vasco, 
Mapusa and Ponda are the main towns of Goa. 

Economy 

Rice is the main food crop. Pulses, ragi and 
other food crops are also being grown. Main cash 


handies cargo vessels. Minor ports are local 
Panaji, Tiracoi, Chapora Betual and Talponr 
of v/hich Panaji is the main operative port, 
offshore berth at Panaji has been commissi 
recently. 

Gujarat 


crops are coconut, cashewnut, arecanut. sugar- 
cane and fruits tike pineapple, mango and ba- 
nana, Goa produces 2,21253 tonnes of paddy and 
62,400 tonnes of sugarcane and 1 19 miltian nuts 
of coconut. The State has a rich forest cover of 
more than 1,424 sq km. 

The Stale has 5,488 small-scale industrial 
units vrith 3 total investment of Rs. 18,417 lakh 
and employment opportunities for 36,734 persons, 
in large and medium sector up to February 1998. 
113 units with an investment of Rs. 1,145.53 aore 


Area ; 1,93,024; Popufstion : 4,13,09 
Capital : Gandhinagar, Principal Langui 
Gujarati; Governor: S.S. Bhandari; Chief Mi: 

: Keshubhai Patel. 

History and geography 

The history of Gujarat goes back to 
BC. According to mythology, Lord Krishn; 
Mathura to settle on the west coast of Saurs 
which later came to be known as Dwarka, 
gateway. Later, it saw the ascent and eventual 


employing 16,119 persons. There are 16 indus- 
Irial estates besides a new electronic city coming 
up in the state. Mineral products are ferro-manga- 
nese, bauxite and iron ore contribute substantially 
to the economy of the Slate through exports. 

Transport I 


roads, national highway constitutes ' 
224 km. slate highways 232 km and 
district roads 815 km 

Railways : Goa is linked with 
Delhi, Mumbai, Mangalore and 
Thiruvatranlhapuram through ihe 
Konkan Railway, 'which has intro- 
duced several fast trains on these 
lines. Vasco da Gama is connected 
vrith Bangalore and Belgaum on the 


decline of various kingdom: Mauiyans, Guptas, - 
Praliharas and others. It was v/ith Chalukya 
(Solankis) that Gujarat withnessed progress and,_ 
prosperity. In spite of the plunderings of Mahmud ' 
of Ghazni, the Chalukyan kings were able to main- 
tain general prosperity and well-being of the State. 


goods traffic only. 


tar Airlines services. 


S. District 

No. 

Area 

in OOO'sqkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. Ahmedabad 

SJO? 

48,01,812 

Ahmedabad 

2. Amreli 

6,760 

12,52,589 

Amreli 

3. BanasKanttia 

12,703 

21,62,578 

Palanpur 

4. Bharuch 

9,038 

15,46.145 

Bharuch 

5 Bhavnagar 

11.155 

22,92,026 

Bhavnagar 

6 Gandhinagar 

649 

4,08,992 

Gandhinagar 

7 Jamnagar 

14,125 

15,63,558 

Jamnagar 

8. Junagadh 

10,607 

23,94,659 

Junagadh 

9. Kutch 

45,652 

12,62.507 

Bhuj 

to. Kheda 

7.194 

34,40,897 

Kheda 

11. Mehsana 

9,027 

29,37.870 

Mehsana 

12. Panchmahate 

8,866 

29,56,458 

Godhara 

13, Rajkot 

11,203 

25,14,122 

Rajkot 

14. Sabarkanlha 

7.390 

17,61,086 

Himatnaoar 

15. Sura! 

7.657 

33,97,900 

Surat 

16. Surendranagar 

10,489 

12,08,872 

Surendranagar 

17. Dang 

1,784 

1,44.091 

Ahwa 

18, Vadodara 

7,794 

30.89,610 

Vadodara 

19. Vaisad 

5,244 

21.73,672 

Vaisad 
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After this glorious respite, Gujarat faced troubled 
times under the Muslims, Marathas and the Brit- 
ish rule. 

Before Independence, the present tem'tories 
of Gujarat used to be in two parts the British and 
the princely territories. With the reorganisation of 
the State, the Union of the State of Saurashtra 
and the Union Territory of Kachchh along with ftie 
former British Gujarat, became a part of the bilin- 
gual State of Bombay. The present state of Gujarat 
'came into being on 1 May 1960. 

Gujarat is situated on the west coast of In- 
dia. The state is bounded by the Arabian Sea on 
the west, Madhya Pradesh in the south-east and 
Maharashtra in the South and Pakistan and 

■ Rajasthan in the north-east respectively. 

Economy 

. Gujarat is the main producer of tobacco, 
cotton and groundnut in and provides inputs for 
; important industries like textiles, oil and soap. 
Other important cash crops are isabgol, paddy, 

■ -wheat and bajra. Forest species available in 
' Gujarat are teak, khair, sadad, haldaryo and 

manual bamboos. 

Gujarat is among the leading industrialised 
! slates in the country. There are more than 1,600 
• large and medium and 2,12,000 small-scale in- 
dustrial units registered as on March 1998; Gujarat 

■ has received acknowledgements of 4,782 Indus- 
trial Entrepreneurs Memorandum (lEM) with 14.53 
per cent share in total lEEMs filed in the country 
from July 1991 to March 1998. 

The im'gation potential through surface wa- 
! ter is assessed at 39.40 lakh hectares including 
17.92 lakh hectares through Sardar Sarovar and 
Narmada Project. By June 1997 the total irriga- 
tion potential has increased to 35.85 lakh hect- 
ares in the State. The ultimate im'gation potential 
including ground water as reassessed is 64.88 
lakh hectares. 

' Transport 

i Roads : The Stale has approximately 72,165 
km of roads. The first expressway of the nation is 


under construction between Ahmedabad i 
Vadodara. 

Aviab'on : The main airport of Gujara: 
Ahmedabad is connected with Mumbai, Delhi \ 
other cities by daily services. Ahmadabad airj 
has got the status of an International Airport. 1 
Stale has nine other airports at Vadoda 
Bhavnagar, Bhuj, Surat, Jamnagar, Kane 
Keshod, Porbandar and Rajkot. 

Ports : Gujarat has 40 ports of which Kan 
is a major one. During 1996-97, Kandia Free Tre 
Zone's (KAFTZ) exports were Rs. 374.15 era 
The General Currency exports spanning over 
countries were Rs. 331.91 core. The net forei 
exchange earnings was Rs. 244.72 corre a 
value addition achieved was 65.41 per cent. 

Festivals 

Tarnetar fair is held at village Tamelar 
the honour of Lord Shiva on the 4th, 5th and f 
days of the half of the month of Bhadrapada (4 
gust/September). Madhavrai fair at Madhavp 
near Porbandar is to celebrate as the marriage 
elopement of Lord Krishna and Rukmini, on t 
ninth day of the bright half of the month of Chail 
(M arch/April). Ambanji fair dedicated to Amt 
mother goddess is held in Banaskantha distri 
The biggest annual fair, Janmashtami the birl 
day of Lord Krishna is celebrated at Dwarka w 
great enthusiasm. Other festivals are Mak< 
Sankranti, Navratri, Dangi darbar, Shamlaji k 
Bhavnalh fair, etc. 

Haryana 

Area ; 44,212 sq km; Populab'on : 1 ,64,63,64 
Capital : Chandigarh; Principal Language : Him 
Governor : Mahabir Prasad; Chief Minister : 0. 
Chautala. 

History and geography 

Haryana has a proud history going back 
the Vedic Age. The state was the home of tl 
legendary Bharafa dynasty, which has given tl 
name Bharat to India. Haryana finds mention ' 
the great epic of Mahabharata. Kurukshetra, ft 
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scene of the epic battle between 
the Kaurvas and the Pandavas, is 
situated in Haryana. The state con- 
tinued to play a leading part in the 
history of India till the advent of the 
Muslims and the rise of Delhi as 
the imperial capital of India, There- 
after, Haryana functioned as an ad- 
junct to Delhi and practically re- 
mained anonymous till the First War 
of India’s Independence iri 1857. 

When the rebellion was crushed 
and the British administration was 
re-established, the maharajas and 
Nawabs had to do away with their 
territories. Their territories were ei- 
ther merged with the British 
territiories or handed over to the 
rulers of Patiala. Nabha and Jind. 

Haryana thus became a part of the 
Punjab province. With the 
reorganisation of Punjab on 1 November 1966, 
Haryana was made into a full-fledged slate. 

This state is bound by Uttar Pradesh in the 
east, Punjab in the west, Himachal Pradesh in the 
north and Rajasthan in the south National Capital 
Temlory of Delhi is adjacent to Haryana. 

Economy 

Agnculture is the mainstay of more than 80 
per cent people in Haryana. The quantum of 
foodgrains production, which was nearly 25.92 lakh 
tonnes at the time of inception of the Stale, is 
likely to touch 1 13.70 lakh tonnes in 1997-98. Rice, 
wheat, jowar, bajra, maize, barley and pulses, sug- 
arcane, cotton, oilseeds and potato are (he major 
crops of the State. Under the diversification of 
aops, more wd more area is being brought un- 
der cash crops like sugarcane, cotton and oilseeds. 
New crops like sunflower, soyabean and fruits and 
vegetables are also being encouraged. 

Haryana's achievement in the industrial sec- 
tor has been quite phenomenal. The number of 
large and medium scale industrial units have in- 
creased from 162 in the year 1966 to 969 today. 


Area, population and headquarters of district: 

S. District 

Area 

Population 

Headquarters 

No. 

in OOO’sqkm 



1. Ambala 

1,569 

7,97.480 

Ambala 

2. Bhiwani 

5,140 

11,39,718 

Bhiwani ■ 

3. Faridabad 

2,760 

14,77,240 

Faridabad 

4. Fatehabad 

2,415 

6,15,242 

Fatehabad 

5. Gurgaon 

2,105 

11.46,090 

Gurgaon 

6. Hisar 

4,191 

8,20,685 

Hisar ■ 

7. Jhajjar 

1,690 

8,85,797 

Jhajjar 

8. Jind 

2,736 

6,41,943 

Jind 

9. Kaithal 

2,799 

8,20,685 

Kaithal 

to. Kamai 

1,967 

8,85,797 

Kama! 

11. Kufukshetra 

1.217 

6,41,943 

Kuruksheba 

12. Mahendetgath 

1,683 

6,81,869 

Namaul 

13. Panchkula 

616 

3,19,398 

Panchkula 

14. Panipal 

1.754 

8,33,501 

Panipal 

IS. Rewari 

1,559 

6,23,301 

Rewari 

16. Rohlak 

1,708 

7.79,707 

Rohlak 

17, Sifsa 

4,276 

9.03,536 

Sirsa 

16. Sonipat 

2,260 

10,'64,521 

Sonipat 

19. Yamunanagar 

1,756 

8,21,880 

Yamunanagar 


The number of small and rural induslnas ha 
also increased from 4,520 to 1,43,000. These un 
are providing employment to about 10.50 la 
people. Haryana accounts for four-fifths of t 
country’s total passenger car production, (wo-thir 
of motor cycles and tractors and one-fourth cl 
tal production of cycles and sanitary wares. Panij 
has earned the reputation of being the 'Wes 
City’ of India for its exquisite, hand-tuft 
wollencarpets and colourful handloom produc 
One of the most remarkable achievement is 
the export fronL The annual exports from Harya 
touched an all time high mark of Rs. 2,590 cro 
Havana is a beneficiary of the mulli-p 
pose project in Sutlej and Beas, sharing bene! 
with Punjab and Rajasthan. Major irrigati 
projects are Western Yamuna Canal. Bhakra C 
nal System and Gurgoan Canal. Haryana h 
raised water from lower levels to higher and dri 
slopes. It is a new endeavour that gave pracft 
shape to the lift irrigation for the first lime in Ind 
The Jui, Sewani, Loharu and Jawahar i 
Nehru life im'gation schemes have helped to ca 
im'gation v/ater against gravity flow to arid are; 
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This has served as an effective check against the 
advance of (he Rajasthan desert. Techniques of 
Sprinkler and Drip Irrigation have been introduced 
in the highly undulating and sandy tracts of 
Haryana. The government is taking up another 
Megawatt lift irrigation scheme in Gurgaon district 
with a capacity of 800 Cs. 

pQv/er Sector Reform and Restructuring 
Programme launched in the State envisages in- 
vestment of Rs. 7,900 crore within the next 10 
years. New generation projects of about 1500 MW 
are being pursued and (he existing thermal power 
station at Panipat and Faridabad are ebing geared 
up. 

Transport 

Roads : In Haryana all villages stand con- 
nected with metalled roads. The length of roads 
in the State today has increased to 22,756 km 
from merely 5,100 km in 1966. 4-laning of Na- 
tional Highway No.lfrom Murthal (Delhi border) to 
kamal has been completed and. (he work from 
Kamal to Punjab border is in full swing. Similarly, 
NH-2 from Ballabgarh to U.P. border has been 
completed and opened to traffic. 

Railways : Rail routes from Delhi to Agra, 
Ajmer, Ferozepur and Chandigarh cross through 
the State. Ambala, Panipat and Kurukshetra are 
important railway stations. There is a raiiway work- 
shop at Jagadhari. 

Aviation : There are five civil aerodromes 
' in the Stale viz., Pinjore, Karnal, Hisar, Bhiwani 
1 and Namaul. 

Himachal Pradesh 

' Area : 55,673 sq km; Population : 51 ,70,877; 
j, Capital : Shimla; Principal Languages : Hindi and 
Pahari; Goverrror: Vishnu Kant Shastri; Chief M/n- 
r ister : Prem Kumar Dhumal. 

if. History and geography 

Its earliest known inhabitants were the 
tribals. In the subsequent centuries, the hill chief- 
y tains accepted the sugerainty of (he Mauryan 
empire, and in the later countries of the Kushans, 
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the Guptas and Kanuaj rules. During the Mughal 
period, the Rajas of the hill states made some 
mutually agreed arrangements which governed 
their relations. In the 19 century, Ranjil Singh an- 
nexed and subjugated many of (he stales. When 
the Britishers came, they defeated Gorkhas and 
entered into treaties with some Rajahs who an- 
nexed the kingdoms of others. The situation more 
or less remained unchanged till 1947. After Inde- 
pendence, 30 princely states of the area were 
united and the present Himachal Pradesh v/as 
formed on 15 April 1948. With reoganisation of 
Punjab on 1 November 1966, certain areas be- 
longing to it were also included in Himachal 
Pradesh. On 25th January 1971, Himachal 
Pradesh was made a full-fledged State. 

The Stale is bordered by Jammu and Kash- 
mir on north, Punjab on west and south-west, Ti- 
bet on east, Uttar Pradesh on south-east and 
Haryana in south. 

Economy 

The economy of the state is predominantly 
agro-pasteral and over three-fourth of its v/orking 
population directly engaged in agricultural sector. 
Holdings are marginal with over 83.7 per cent fann- 
ers falling in small and marginal category and the 
net imgated area accounts for one-fiflh of the net 
sown area. Diverse agro-climate conditions afford 
excellent opportunities for horticulture and cash 
crops. Fruit production in the State has crossed 
the 3.1 1 lakh tonnes mark. The foodgrain produc- 
tion level is 13.43 lakh tonnes and vegetable pro- 
duction is 4.25 lakh tonnes. 

The State has adopted a new industrial 
policy. Priority is nov/ given to industries based on 
agro-horticulture produce, herbat resources, vrool 
and sericulture and electronic industries. It has 
now 167 large and medium units and 26,000 small 
scale units v/hich provde employment to 1.33 lakh 
persons. It has set up 21 industrial areas and 7 
industrial estates. One gro'wth centre with an esti- 
mated cost of Rs. 22 crore is being developed at 
Sansarpur Terrace and one Export Promotion In- 
dustrial Park with an estimated cost of Rs. 20 
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Area, population and headquarters of 
districts 

S. District 

No. 

Area 

In ODO'sqkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. Bitaspur 

1,167 

2.95,387 

Bitaspur 

2. Chamba 

6,528 

3,93,286 

Chamba 

3. Hamirpur 

1,118 

3,69.128 

Hamirpur 

4. Kangra 

5,739 

11.74,072 

Dharamasata 

5. Kinnaur 

6,401 

71,270 

Recitong Peo 

6. Kutlu 

5,503 

3,02,432 

Kuilu 

7. Lahaul and Spilt 

13,835 

31,294 

Keytong 

8. Mandi 

3,950 

7,76,372 

Mandi 

9. Shimia 

6,131 

6.17,404 

Shimla 

10. Sitmaur 

2,825 

3,79,695 

Nahan 

11. Solan 

1,936 

3,82,268 

Solan 

12. Una 

1,540 

3,78,269 

Una 


cfore is being develped at Baddi. At Paiwanar 
exist one of the biggest fruit processing plants in 
Asia. 

The climatic condition of the state is quite 
congenial to the growth of sericulture which pro- 
vides subsidiary occupation to about 10,000 fami- 
lies. Tea production is another important industry 
\ in which about 2,000 tea planters with about 2,063 
‘ hectare of land are presenlly engaged. The aver- 
age annual production of tea in the slate is 14 
iakh kg. 

The important minerals in the state are lime- 
stone, rock-salt, gypsum, silca-sand and baryte. 
About 300 mineral Passed industries like stone 
crushers, mini-cement plant, hydrated lime unit, 
caldum carbonate units, limestone powder.etc., 
have been established. There are three big ce- 
ment plants already in the stale. 

The slate has limited scope for major and 
medium irrigation projects. Three medium irriga- 
tion projects one Giri Bala, Bhabour Sahib-I and 
Balh have been commissioned and one more 
Bhabour Sahib-I! is nearing completion. Minor irri- 
gation schemes cover an area of over 1,88 lakh' 
hectare in the state out of a total potential area of 
2.65 takh hectare in the state. The state has enor- 
mous hydcl polcnlia! of 20.640 MW. The slate 
government has taken to selective privatisation 
for its speedy exploitation. 
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Transport 

Roads : Himachal Pradesh 
has now a road length of nearly 
20,276 km. It has three national 
highways. Out of 16,997 censum 
villages, 7,652 villages have been - 
connected with motorable roads. 

Railways ; The State has Mu , 
narrow meter gauage railway lines 
running from Pathankot to Joginder 
Nagarand Kalka to Shimla. Broad- 
gauge railway line from Nangat to 
Talwara under construction has 
been commissioned upto Una, Sur- 
vey work on Bhanupalli-Bilaspur- 
Ben borad-gauge is in under con- 
sideration with the railways. 

Aviation : The Stale has three airports at 
Bhuntar (Kuliu Valley), Jubbarhatti' (Shimla) anti 
Geggal (Kangra). Work on airstrips at Banikhelin 
Chamba district is in progress. The state govern- 
ment has set up 12 helipads in different parts of 
the Stale. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Area : 2,22,236’ sq knn; Population 
77,18,700^- Capital : Srinagar (Summer) Jammu 
(Winter); Principal Languages : Urdu, Kashmiri, 
Dogri, Pahari, Balli, Ladaki, Punjabi, Gujri and 
Dadri; Governor : G.C, Saxena; Chief Minister ■ ■ 
Dr. Farooq Abdullah. 

History and geography 

According to a legend which is even men- 
tioned in hislorica! texts like Rajtarangini and 
Nflmat Purana, Kashmir was once a large lake. 
As the legend goes Kashyap Rishi drained off the . 
water making it an abode. But geologists .har.'e 
their own theory which says that geographical 
changes made way for the outflow of water by 
susidence of the mountain at Khadianayar. 
Boramula. Thus emerged the valley of Kashmir, 
the paradise on earth, Ashoka introduced Bud- 
dhism to Kashmir in the 3rd century 8C W'hrd), . 
was later strengthened by Kanishka, Huns cot 'he 
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tro) of Ifie valley in the early 6th 
luty. The Valley regained feedom 
i30 AD but soon came under the 
of the Ujjain empire. After the de- 
s of the Vikramaditya dynasty, the 
sy had its own rulers. There was a 
thesis of Hindu'and Buddhist cul- 
is. Lalitaditya (697-738 AD) who 
jnded his rule up to Bengal in the 
t, Konkan in the south, Turkistan 
le north west and Tibet in the north 
t was the most famous Hindu ruler, 
m came to Kashmir during 13th 
I 14th century AD. Muslims now 
istitute majority in Kashmir. Zain- 
tbedin (1420-70) was the most fa- 
us Muslim ruler who came to Kash- 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

Area 

Population 

Headquarter) 

No. 

in OOO'sqkm 



1. Bilaspur 

1,167 

2,95,387 

Bilaspur 

1. Anantnag 

3,984 

8,26,291 

Anantnag 

2. Badgam 

1,371 

4,97.346 

Badgam 

3. Baramula 

4,588 

8,61,214 

Baramula 

4. Doda 

11,691 

5,25,326 

Doda 

5. Jammu 

3,097 

12,07,996 

Jammu 

6. Kargil 

14,036 

81,067 

Kargil 

7. Kalhua 

2,651 

4,92,288 

Kathua 

8. Kupwara 

2,379 

4,10.404 

Kupwara 

9. Leh 

82,665’ 

89,974 

Leh 

10. Pulwama 

1,398 

5,16,441 

Pulwama 

11. Pundi 

1,674 

2,92,207 

Punch 

12. Rajauri 

2,630 

4,17,333 

Rajauri 

13. Srinagar 

2,228 

8,92,506 

Srinagar 

14. Udhampur 

4,550 

6,02,807 

Udhampur 


when the Hindu king Sinba Deve fled before 
Tatar invasion. 

Jammu has also been mentioned in the 
habharata. Two recent findings of Harappan 
lains and artefacts of Mauryan, Kushan and 
3la periods at Akhnoor have added new di- 
nsions to its ancient character. The land of 


paper machine, wood can/ing, carpets, shawl 
making, embroidery, etc. This industry pafticularl) 
in carpets earns substantial foreign exchange. The 
production turnover of handicraft goods was Rs 
250 crore in 1995-96 and the export estimated a 
Rs. 150 crore. Carpet exports alone earned foi 
the country a foreign exchange of Rs 13.20 crore 


limu was divided into 22 hill principalities. Raja 
,,dev one of the Dogra rulers conquered Marly 
'Rories to consolidate his kingdom. The Stale 
^ governed byDogra rulers till 1947 when the 
'taraha Hari Singh signed the Instrument of 
^.ession in favour of Indian Union on 26 Octo- 
'1947. 

' Jammu and Kashmir State is situated be- 
an 32°17' and 36'’58' north laUtude and 73° 26' 
^•83° 30' east longitude. Geographically the slate 
!i-!be divided into four distinct zones. First, the 
^jnlainous and semi mountainous plan com- 
,'J^ily known as Kandi belt, the second, hills in- 
king Siwalik ranges, the third, mountains of 
\^mir Valley and Pir Panchal- range and the 
is Tibetan tract of Ladakh and Kargil. 
Handicrafts is the traditional industry of the 
''.y has been receiving top priority in view of its 
employment potential and also demand for 
•■'.'jlicrafts goods both within and outside the 
/'■,ltry. Handicrafts production includes primarily 


in 1994-95. 

About 80 per cent of the population of the 
state depends an agriculture, Paddy, wheat and 
maize atedtiS major crops Barley, bajra and jowar 
are also cultivated in some parts Gram is being 
grown in Ladakh 

A provision of Rs 205 52 crore stands ear- 
marked for irrigation and flood control including 
command area development programe of the State 
for the Eight Five Year Plan The area irrigafe: 
was 4.42 lakhs hectare by 1993-94 end. 

The Eighth Five Year Plan outlay for pc^ 
sector stands at Rs 1 175 48 crore. Out rrr 
6,477 inhabited villages 6,241 villages st=~: 
trifled upto 1995-96 The installed pews' 
by the end of March 1995 was 3S7J' 
other 3 65 MW were added in 1955-5? 

Transport . 

Roads ; The road I 
13,540 km 
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Railways : At present rail system extends 
only upto Jammu. Work on Jammu-Udhampur 
railway line is in progress. Survey works for ex- 
tension of railway line from Udhampur to Srinagar 
'has been approved. The survey has commenced. 

Aviation ; Srinagar. Jammu and Leh are 
rhajor airports connecting Jammu and Kashmir 
with other parts of the country. 

Karnataka 

Area : 1,91,791 sq km; Capital : Bangalore; 
Population : 4,49,77,201; Principal Language : 
Kannada; Govenor ; V.S. Rama Devi; Chief Min- 
ister: S.M. Krishna. 

History and geography 

Karnataka has a history of more than 2.000 
years. Besides being recorded the Nandas, 
Mauryas, and the Shatavahanas, Karnataka came 
to have indigenous dynasties like the Kadambas 
of Banavasi and the Gangas from the middle of 
the 4th century AD. Teh Chalukyas of Badami 
(500-735 AD) ruled over a wider area, from the 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

Area 

Population 

Headquarters 

No. 

In OOO’sqkm 



1 Bangalore 

2,190 

48,39,162 

Bangalore 

2 Bangalore Rural 

5.815 

16,73,194 

Bangalore 

3. Belgam 

13,415 

35,84,000 

Belgaum 

4 Beliary 

9,885 

18,90,092 

Bellary 

5. Bidar 

5.448 

12,56,000 

Bidar 

6. Bijapur 

17,069 

29,28,000 

Bijapur 

7. Chikmagalur 

7,201 

10,17,283 

Chikmagalur 

8. Chitradurga 

10,852 

21,80,443 

Chitradurga 

9. DakBhina Kannada 8,441 

26,94,264 

Mangalore 

10. Dharwad 

13,738 

35,03,150 

Dharwad 

11. Gutbarga 

16,224 

25,62,169 

Gulbarga 

12. Hassan 

6,814 

15,70,000 

Hassan 

13. Kodagu 

4.102 

4,89.000 

Madikeri 

14. Kolar 

8.223 

22,17,000 

Kolar 

15, (4andya 

4,951 

16,44.374 

Mandya 

16. f.lysore 

11,954 

31,65.018 

f4ysore 

17. Raichur 

14,017 

23,10,000 

Raichur 

18. Shimoga 

10,553 

19,10,000 

Shimoga 

19. Tumkur 

10,598 

23,06,000 

Tumkur 

20. Utfara Kannada 

10,291 

12,20,260 

Karwar 


II (609-642 AD) who even defeated Harshe 
of Kanauj. This dynasty created fine mo 
at Badami, Aihole and Pattadakal both < 
' and rock-cut Aihole has been one of Ihr 
of temple architecture in the country. Tt 
trakatas (753-973 AD) of Malkhed who su 
Oiem levied tribute on the rulers of Kar 
cessively in the so-called 'Age of Imperial 
After Independence the new uniter 
state was created in 1956 and was r 
Karnataka in 1973. Karnataka is situated! 
of Goa and Maharashtra, to the west o' 
Pradesh, to the west of Tamil Nadu an 
north of Kerala, it has a sea coast of nr 
km (300 with inundations). ' • 

Economy 

.Agriculture and allied activites act 
nearly 65 per cent of the work force in It 
Out of the geographical area of 1.90,49 8 
are, 104,19,904 hectares is culliva'"' 
food crops are paddy, jowar, ra 
wheat and pulses. The state stan. 

production’ in' the cou • ; 
duction of fobdgrains iii 
creased from 76.04 lakh,. 

93) to 84.96 lakh tonnef 
Karnataka has r 
basins. Krishna (58.6t . 
Cauvery (18.97 per ce,^ 
are praminent among.; 
average annual yield of 1^ 
been estimated as 
ultimate irrigation potenfe 
from all sources has 
as about 55 lakh hectare . 
of 35 lakh hectare und' 
medium. 10 lakh hecta' 
irrgation (surface) pro;-' . 
hectare underground , 
Karnataka cc, . 

cent of the nation? ’.' . ' 

industrial sector, , ■ - / - . 
the state incoi-, ;■ , , .i 
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Jundertakings include Bharat Earth Movers, Bharat 
sElectronics, Bharat Heavy Electricals, Hindustan 
rAeronautics Limited, Hindustan Machine Tools, 
jlndian Telephone Industries, Wheel and Axle, New 
^Government Electric Factory and Mangalore 
iChemicals and Fertilizers. There are a number of 
^factories under joint and private sectors and also 
rsmall scale industries. Some of the manufactured 
: items include aircraft, rail coaches, telephone in- 
(struments, electronic and telecommunication 
;iW|uipmenls, glass, batteries, spark plugs, electric 
::molors, textiles etc. There are about 8,614 large 
fand medium industries int he state with an invest- 
jment of Rs, 14,370,28 crore. There are more than 
r1.86 lakh small scale industrial units v/ith an in- 
vestment of Rs. 2,541 crore. Karnataka stands 
first in the production of electronic equipment and 
raw silk. The State is famous for its sandal soap 
cand sandal wood oil. The State is also rich in 
smineral resources. 

^'Transport 

Roads : Karnataka had 1,37,520 lakh km 
1996-97) of motorable roads including 1,997 km 
'.iof national highways. The surfaced road length 
With 0.87 lakh km constituted 65 per cent of the 
•lotal road length. 

^ Railways : Rail network in Karnataka is 
'3,192 km which includes broad gauage (2,173 
nkm), metre gauge (917 km) and narrov/ gauge 
!5(102 km). Nearly 300 km is under conversion. 

; Aviation : Bangalore, Belgaum, Mangalore 
:ra'nd Hubli are the main airports. Direct flight facili- 
I'lies to major cities of India are available from Ban- 
^•galore. 

;-r Ports : New Mangalore port is the main alt- 
!jweather seaport in Karnataka which mainly 
j^andles cargo vessels. Spedal facilities for export 
Kudremukh iron ore and to handle crude, coal, 
j,lLPG, etc., were developed with Sea Bird -project 
’'of the Indian Navy coming up near Karwar. 

Kerala 

Ama; 38,863 sq km: Population ; 2,90,98,5.1 8; 

^'iCapi/a/;Thiruvananthapuram: Principal Language : 
f 

' rkmntftiM DmmIx onnn 


MaiaySlam; Governor : Justice Sukhdev Singh 
Kang; Chief Minister : E.K. Nayanar. 

History and geography 

To a large extent the ancient history of 
Kerala is shrouded in the mists of mythology. The 
most popular legend is that Kerala was raised 
from the depths of the ocean. Legend apart, 
Kerala's culture has been an integral part of the 
mainstream of Indian pluratistic tradition. Its his- 
tory comprise assimilation and fusion of old tradi- 
tions and new values in every sphere of human 
thought and activity. 

In betvreen the high western ghats on the 
east and the Arabian sea on the v/est the vridth 
of the State varies from 35 km to 120 km. Accord- 
ing to the geographical features, the State can be 
divided into hills and valleys, midland plains and 
coastal belt 

Economy 

Like most of the Indian states it is also agri- 
culturally dependent About 50 per cent of the 
population depend upon agriculture for their liveli- 
hood. A unique feature of the Stale is the pre- 
dominance of cash crops. Kerala is a major pro- 
ducer of coconut, rubber, pepper, cardamom, gin- 
ger, cocoa, cashew,arecanut coffee and tea. Tree 
spices like nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, etc., are 
also cultivated. Rice and tapioca are important 
food crops. Concunut is the most important cash 
crop of Kerala while pepper earns the maximum 
foreign exchange. Banana, pineapple, mango and 
jackfruit are major fmil crops. Kerala is not self- 
suffident in food production. The total area under 
cultivation has increased in respect of coconut, 
rubber, peper and turmeric. However the crops 
like cashewnuL banana, groundnut and seasmum 
have lost their coverage in area. 

Kerala is rich in industrial potenliallies and 
infrastructure facilities such as hydro-electric 
power, rich forest, rare minerals like ilmenite and 
monoozite and the effident system of transport 
and communicab'ons. Traditional industries are 
handloom, casehew, coir and handicrafts Other 
important industries are rubber, lea. ceramics 
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Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

No. 

Area 

in OOO'sqkm 

Population 

Keadquartera 

1, Alappuzha 

1,414 

20,01,217 

Alappuzha 

2. Emakulam 

2,407 

28,17,236 

Kmakuiam 

3. Idukki 

5,019 

10,78,006 

Painavu 

4. Kannur 

2,996 

22,51,727 

Kannur 

5. Kasaragode 

4,992 

10,71,508 

Kasaragode 

6. KoHam 

2,491 

24,07,566 

Kollam 

7. Kottayam 

2,203 

18.28,271 

Kottayam 

8. Kozhikode 

2,345 

26,19,941 

Kozhikode 

9. Malapputam 

3,550 

30,96,330 

Maiapputam 

10. Palakkad 

4,450 

23,82,235 

Patakkad 

11. Pathanamthltla 

2,642 

11,88,352 

Palhanamthitta 

112. Thimvananthapuram 2,192 

24.96.650 

Thlfuvananlhapuram 

13. Thtissur 

3,032 

27.37,311 

Thtissur 

14. Waynad 

2,132 

6.72,128 

Kalpetta 


electric and efeclronic appliances, telephone 
cables, transformers, bricks and tiles, drugs and 
chemicals, general engineering, plywood splints 
and veneers, Beedi and cigar, soaps, oils, fertiliz- 
ers and Khadi and village industry products. 

The irrigation system in Kerala is serviced 
through major, medium and minor imgation as 
well as ground water and command area devel- 
opment programmes Major im'gation project are 
Malampuzha, Chalakkudy, Peechi, Pamba, 
Periyar, Chittoorpuzha, Kutliyadi, Neyyar and 
Chimmini. The medium projects ate Pothundy, 
Gayathri, Vaiayar, Vazhasni, Mangalam and 
Cheerakuzhi. Construction works of seven major 
irriagion projects- Kallada, Pazhassi, Muvattu- 
puzha, Idamalayar, Karappara-Kuriarkutty, Chaliar 
and Kanjirappuzaha are in progress. Most of the 
have projects are hydrobased with an installed 
capacity of 1991-1995 MW, 

Transport 

Roads ; The length of roads in the State is 
1.42 lakh km. The national highways that pass 
through the State are NH 17, NH 47 and NH 49. 

, Railways : The State has a total railway 
network of 1,198 km and is connected with al- 
most all major places in the country. 

Aviation : There are three airports, viz., 
Thiruvananthapuram, Kochi and Kozhikode. 
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Thiruvananthapuram has 
declared an Internationa! ' 
from January 1991-92. 

Ports ; Kochi the 
major port of Kerala plays a 
tal role in expanding f 
trade as well as coastal tr 
There are three inte 
ports and 10 minor ports. 

Festivals 

Kerala is the homa 
many colourful festivals, 
of them have a religious f 
inspired by Hindu myth 
Almost every village has its 
fairs and festivals and f 
ties. Onam is the most typical Kerala festival 
has now earned an all-India characlar. 
conincides with harvest season and is an 
sion of spontaneous revelry. Onam cel 
home coming of Mahabali, legendary king, 
rules over Kerala in an age of plenty but 
pushed down to infernal regions by Vishnu irr 
form of Vamana. It is now celebrated as a 
tionat festival under government auspices. 

Madhya Pradesh 

Area : 4,43,446 sq km; Poputatio 
6,61,81,000; Capital: Bhopal; Principal Lang 
: Hindi; Governor : Dr. Bhai Mahavir, Chief M' 
ter : Digvijay Singh. 

History and geography 

Madhya Pradesh is centrally situated 
of the country. The earliest reference to it is 
in limes of king Ashoka who ruled over Ujj* 
sizeable portion of Central India was part d 
Gupta empire (300-500 AD). The Muslims 
into Central India in the beginning of 1 1 th ■ 
First of all Mahmud of Ghazni came over 
and then Mohammad Gout! who incot 
some part of Central India into his ruling t 
of Delhi. Central India was also part of the M 
empire. During the period between the beg' 
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ea, population and headquarters of districts 

31»trict 

Area 

in OOO'sqkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

Salaghat 

9,229 

13,62,731 

Balaghal 

Sastar 

39,114 

22,70,472 

Jagdalpur 

3etul 

10,043 

11,80.527 

BetuI 

Bhind 

4,459 

12,14,480 

Bhind 

Bhopal 

2,772 

13,50,302 

Bhopal 

Bilaspur 

19,897 

37,95,553 

Bilaspur 

Chhatarpur 

8.687 

11,58.853 

Chhatarpur 

Chhindwara 

11,815 

15,63,332 

Chhindv/ara 

Damoh 

7,306 

8,97,544 

Damoh 

Bafia 

2,038 

3,97,743 

Daba 

3ewas 

7,020 

10,32,522 

Dev/as 

Dhar 

8,153 

13,65,626 

Ohar 

Burg 

8,537 

23,98.497 

Durg 

East Nimar 

10,779 

14,32,855 

Khandv/a 

3una 

11,065 

13,09.451 

Guna 

Swalior 

5,214 

14,14,948 

Gwalior 

Hoshangabad 

10,037 

12,65,970 

Hoshangabad 

Indore 

' 3,8989 

18,30,870 

tndore 

Jabalpur 

10,160 

26.45.232 

Jabalpur 

Jhabua 

6,782 

11,29,356 

Jhabua 

lAandla 

13,269 

12,91.313 

Mandia 

Mandsaur 

9,791 

15,55.481 

Mandsaur 

Morena 

11,594 

17,07,619 

Morena 

Narsirigpur 

5,133 

7.84,523 

Narsingpur 

Panna 

7,135 

6,84,721 

Panna 

Raigarh 

12,924 

17,24,420 

Raigarh 

Raipur 

21,258 

39,02,609 

Pa'pur 

Raisen 

8,466 

8,77.369 

Railsen 

Rajgarf) 

6,154 

9,92,315 

Rajgarh 

Rajnandgoan 

11.127 

14,39,524' 

Rajnandgaon 

Ratlam 

4,851 

9.71.309 

Ratlam 

Rev, 'a 

6,314 . 

15,50.140 

Rewa 

Ssgar 

10,252 

16.46.198 

Sagar 

Satna 

7,502 

14.62.412 

Satna 

Sehore 

6.578 

8.40,427 

Sehore 

Ssoni 

8,758 

9.99,762 

Ssoni 

Shahdol 

14.028 

17,43,038 

Shahdol 

' Shajapur 

6,196 

10,32,520 

Shajapur 

1 ShK'puri 

■ 10,278 

11,31,933 

Shrvpun 

•Sidhi 

10,255 

13,71,935 

Sidni 

; Sarguga 

IS 

20,82,930 

Amb&apur 

, TiV.amgath 

9.40.609 . 

TiVamgarh 


6,091 

13.86.46^, 

Uijain 

Vidisha 

2,742 

. 9.71.097 

Vidisha 

’.West Nimar 

13,450 

20,26,317 

Khargone 
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of (he influence of Maralhas and tf 
death of Madhoji Scindia in 179 
Marathas v/ere on the ascendant 
Central India but later on the sm: 
states started coming into existeno 
These small states became th 
cause of perpetuation of Britis 
pov/er in the country. Quee 
Ahilyabai Holkarof Indore, the Gan 
Maharani Rani Kamala Devi an 
Queen durgav/at, etc., were som 
v/omen rulers v/hose names have le 
an indelible imprint on Indian Hii 
tory for their outstanding rule 
Madhya Pradesh as an Indian stat 
came into being on 1 Novembs 
1955. 

The State is surrounded b 
seven states. It is bounded b 
Rajasthan on the north v/est, by Utti 
Pradesh on the north, by Bihar o 
the north-east by Orissa on the eas 
by Andha Pradesh and Maharashtr 
on the south and Gujarat on th 
v/est About 23.3 per cent of the tr 
tal population of the State belong t 
scheduled tribes. One-fifth of the t( 
tal population of scheduled tribes r 
the country Irves in Madhya Pradesl 

Economy 

Agriculture is the mainstay i 
state's econony as 76.8 per cent i 
the total population lives in rural a 
eas. About 43.7 per cent area of th 
state is cultivable. Net irngated are 
is 5.95 million hectares, which vn 
3Q per cent of net so.vn area in 1 991 
93. Madhya Pradesh is the leadir 
producer of oilseeds, pulses, soyi 
bean, gram a.nd fnseed VYnaat, nci 
jov/ar, sugarcane, cotton, tuar. mu: 
tard are the other principal crops. 

Madhya Pradesh has entere 
the era of high-tech industnes sue 
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as petrochemicals, electronics, telecommu- 
nication, s automobiles, etc. Madhya Pradesh is 
the first state in the country producing optical fibre 
for telecommunications needs. A large number of 
automobile industries have been established at 
Pithampur near Indore. Prominent industries in the 
public sector in the Stale are Bhilai Steel Plant, 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited at Bhopal. Bharat 
Aluminium Company at Korba, Security Paper Mill 
at Hoshangabad, Bank Note Press at Dewas, 
Newsprint Factory at Nepanagar and Alkaloid Fac- 
tory at Neemuch. There are 22 textile mills in the 
State. An Air Cargo Complex, Indo-German Tool 
Room and an Insland Container Deport are being 
established at Pithampura. 

The State is famous for its traditional handi- 
crafts and handloom cloths manufactured at 
Chanderi and Maheswar. The State has a distinct 
place in the sphere of mineral production. At 
present, 25 types of minerals are being mined in 
the State. 

The area under irrigation was 5.93 million 
hectares in 1995-96. Wells are the biggest source 
of irrigation covering 3.17 million hectare, while 
canals are im’gating an area of 1,79 million hect- 
ares. The installed capacity of power in the State 
at present is 3,816 MW of which 848.25 MW is 
hydel power. 

Transport 

Roads : Total length of roads in the stale 
was 97,343 km in 1995-96 including 76,614 km of 
metalled roads. 

Railways : The main rail route linking north- 
ern Indian with southern India passes through 
Madhya Pradesh. Main Junctions in the Stale are 
Bhopal, Bilaspur, Bina, Gwalior, Indore, llarsi, 
Jabalpur, Katni, Ratlam and Ujjain. The total length 
of rail routes in the Stale is 5,761.5 km. The divi- 
sional railways headquarters are at Bhopal, 
Ratlam, Jabalpur and Bilaspur. 

Aviation : There are airports at Bhopal, 
Gwalior, Indore, Khajuraho and Raipur with regu- 
lar scheduled air services to Mumbai and Delhi, 
Varanasi and Nagpbr. Raipur and Bhubaneswar. 


Tourist Centres 

Perfectly preserved medieval cities, rerndi 
and beautiful wildlife sanctuaries, unssurp 
natural beauty and some of India's most impoi 
tant and revered places of pilgrimage mak 
Madhya Pradesh a traveller’s delight, Gwal' 
Shivpuri, Orchha, Khajurabo, Sanchi, Mandii 
Pachmarhi, Bhedaghat, Bhimbetka. Kanha 
Bandhavgarh, Panna, Pench and Satpura N 
Parks and legendary pilgrim centres of UJ ' 
Chitrakoot, Maheswar and Omkareshwar are 
a few of the prominent centres of tourist int 
in ttie State which attract a large number of I 
and overseas visitors for their historical herit 
or natural beauty. 

Besides, 16 more districts have been 
cently carved out. These include (1) Badwani, (2 
Shyopur, (3) Dindori, (4) West Sarguja, { 
Jashpur, (6) Janigir, (7) Kobra, (8) Ranker, ( 
Dantewada, (10) Katni, (11) Neemuch, (12 
Umaria, (13) Mahasamund, (14) Dhamtari. 915 
Harda and (16) Kavardha. 

Maharashtra 

Area : 3,07,713 sq km; Capital : MumbJ 
Population : 7,89,37,187; Principal Language 
Maralhi; Governor : P.C. Alexander; Chief M/ris 
ter: Vilas Rao Desmukh. 

History and geography 

The first well-known mlers of Maharashtn 
were the Salavahanas (230 BC to 225 AO), wh 
were the founders of Maharashtra, and have W 
a plethora of literary, epigraphic, artistic and aj 
chaeological evidence. This epoch marks tremen 
dous development in every field of huma' 
endeavour. 

Then came the Vakatakas who eslabrishel 
a pan-Indian empire. Under thein Maharaslrn 
witnessed an all round and glorious developnwn 
in the fields of learning, arts and religion. Aftef 
brief interlude of the Kalachuri dynasty, the 
important rulers were the Chalukyas followed 
the Rashtrakulas and the Yadavas apart from 
Shilaharas on the coast. The Vadavas, 
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their court-tlanguage, extended their 
'er large parts of the Deccan. 
Jdministrative evolution of the state of 
ra is the outcome of the linguistic 
ion of the states of India, effected on 1 


of Uie Central Provinces (Madhya Pradesh) and a 
sizeable number of petty native ruled state en- 
claves lying enclosed within the above areas, 
which later merged with adjoining districts. 

Located in the north centre of Peninsular 


The State was formed by bringing to- 
contiguous Marathi speaking areas, 
ously belonged to four different admin- 
gemonics-the district between Daman 
lat formed part of the original British 
rovince; five districts of the Nizam’s 
f Hyderabad; eight districts in the south 


India, with a command of the Arabian Sea through 
its port of Mumbai, Maharbhtra has a remark- 
able physical homegeneity, enforced by its under- 
lying geology. The dominant physical trait of the 
State is its plateau character. Satpuda ranges 
cover northern part of the State, while Ajanta and 
Satmala ranges run through central part of the 


opulation and headquarters of dishlcts 

t 

Area 

in OOO'sqkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

Inagar 

17,048 

3,373 

Ahmednagar 


10,574 

2,214 

Akola 


12,210 

2,200 

AmravaU 


10,107 

2,214 

Aurangabad 

ara- 

9,321 

2,108 

Bhandara 


10,693 

1,822 

Beed 

ii City 

69 

3,175 

Mumbai City 

ii (Sub.) 534 6,751 


Bandra 

ina 

9,661 

1,886 

Buldhana 

■apur 

11,443 

1,772 

Chandrapur 


13,150 

2,536 

Dhule 

roli 

14,412 

787 

Gadchiroli 

1 

11.765 

3,188 

Jalgaon 


7,718 

1,364 

dalna 

ur 

7,685 

2,990 

Kolhapur 


7,157 

1,677 

Latur 

r 

9.892 

3.237. 

Nagpur 

d 

10,509 

2,330 

Handed 


15,530 

3,851 

Nashik 

labad 

7,569 , 

1,276 

Osmanabad 

jni 

11,041 

2,117 

Paithani 


15,643 

5,533 

Pune 

1 

7,152 

1,825 

Alibag 

jiri 

8,208 

1,588 

Ralnagiri 


8,572 

2,209 

Sangli 


10,480 

2,431 

Satara 

jdurg 

5,307 

832 

Kudal 

jr 

14,895 

3,231 

Solapur 


9,558 

5,249 

Thane 

la 

6,309 

1,067 

Wardha 

nal 

13,582 

2,077 

Yavatma! 

iibar 

4.933 

1,063 

Nandurbar 

m 

5,178 

865.312 

Washim 


Statte. Arabian Sea flanks the west- 
ern boundary of Maharashtra, while 
on the northern side there is Gujarat 
and Madhya Pradesh. On the south- 
ern side there is karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh. The Stale receives its rain- 
fall mainly from south-west monsoon. 
There is heavy rainfall in the coastal 
region (around 2000 mm), scanty rains 
in rain shadow areas in the central 
part (about 500 mm) and moderate 
rains in eastern parts (around 1000 
mm) of the State. 

Economy 

About 61 per cent of the total 
workers in the State depend on agri- 
culture and allied activities. Net irri- 
gated area is about 32.87 lakh hect- 
are. Pnncipal crops grov/n in the State 
are rice, Jowar, bajra, wheal, fur, 
mung, udid, gram and other pulses. 
The State is a major producer of oil- 
seeds. Groundnut, sunflower, soya- 
bean are major oil seed crops. Impor- 
tant cash crops are cotton, sugarcane, 
turmeric and vegetables 

With its key location, linking the 
northern and soulhern parts of the 
country, Maharashtra has firmly es- 
tablished itself as India's most pro- 
business State. The State has been 
identified as the country's industrial 
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powerhouse and Mumbai, its capital as the centre 
position in the economy of Maharashtra. Food 
products, breweries, tobacco and related products, 
cotton textiles, texSiie products, paper and paper 
products, printing and publishing, rubber, plastic, 
petroleum and coal products, basic chemicals and 
chemical products, metal products and parts, ma- 
chinery (except electrical machinery), electrical ma- 
diinery, apparatus and appliances, and transport 
equipment and parts contribute sustantially to the 
industrial production in the state. 

In the year 1996-97, the manufacturing sec- 
tor (registered and unregistered together) contrib- 
uted 24 per cent to the total State income, while 
agriculture sector contiibuted 19.1 per cent. 

’ Maharashtra State had an installed capacity 
of 11582 MW, By the end of June 1997, 29 major, 
175 mediumand about 1,961 state sector minor 
irrigation projects have been completed. Another 
63 major, 115 medium and 706 minor irrigation 
projects are under construction. The gross 
irrigatated area at the end of June 1997 was neatly 
about 33 15 lakh hectare. In the year 1997, 
Chandrapur Thermal Power Station (Unit No.7 of 
500 MW), 150 MW Pumped Storage Scheme and 
6 MW Manikdoh Hydro Pov/er Station wer com- 
missioned raising the total installed capacity of 
the State to 12238 MW. This includes 8231 MW 
MSEB’s share, 1774 MW Tata's share. 500 MW 
BSES's 1990 MW Tarapur Atomic Power Centre’s 
share and 1543 MW NTPC’s share. 

Transport 

Roads : Total length of roads in the State is 
1,87,575 km insisting of 2,958 km of national 
highway, 32,359 km of state highways. 41.081 
km of major district roads 41.043 km of other dis- 
trict roads, and 70.134 km of village roads. 

Railways : Maharashtra has 5,461 km of 
raiM/ay routes of which about 3,967 km is broad 
gauge, 542 km meter gauage and 952 km is nar- 
row gauge. 

Aviation : Maharashtra has a total of twenty- 
four Air fields/Airports. Out of these 17 are under 
the control of the Goremment of Maharashtra. 


four are managed and controlled by the Irte 
tiona! Airport Authority/Airport Authority of Irs 
and the remaining three are manned and m: 
aged by the Ministry of Defence. 

The Airports under the control of the St 
government are : Amaravati, Baramati, Ch 
drapur, Dhule, Gondia, Jalgaon, Karad, Kofna; 
Kinwat, Latur, Nanded, Osmansabad, Phalt 
Ratnagiri, Sangli, Sholapur, and Yavatmal. 

Ports : Mumbai is the major port 
Maharashtra. There are 48 minor ports in the sti 

Manipur 

Area : 22,327 sq km; Population : 18,37,1 
Capital : Imphal; Principal Language : Manip 
Governor : Ved Marwah; Chief Minster ; 
Nipamacha Singh. 

History and geography 

Not much of recorded history of Manipu 
available though it has been in existence S'l 
time immemorial. According to the historia 
Pakhangba ascended the throne of one of ^ 
seven main principalities in 33 AO and founds 
long dynasty which ruled Manipur till 1891. Mani 
came under the British Rule in 1891 and later 
it was merged in the Indian Union as part 'C St 
on 15 October 1949. In 1950-51, an advisoryfa 
of government was introduced. In 1957 this * 
replaced by a Territorial Council of 30 elected a 
two nominated members. Later in 1963, a Leo 
lative Assembly of 30 elected and three noi 
nated members was established under the Uri 
Tem'tories Act, 1963. Manipur attained full-fiedi 
statehood on 21 January 1972. Geographic; 
the State is divided inlo fwo parts the hills co 
prising of five districts and the plains with IP-' 
districts. It is bounded by Upper Burma (Myanffi 
on the east, the Chin Hills of Burma (Myan.'s 
on the south-east, Nagaland onteh north, Ass< 
on west and Mizoram on south and south wes 

Economy 

Agriculture is the major source of fivel hs 
in the stale and is the first around v/hich the stii 
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Area, population and headquarters of districts 

3. District 
fo. 

Area 

in OOO'sqkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. Bishnupur 

496 

1,78,903 

Bishnupur 

1. Chande! 

3,313 

70,737 

Chandel 

I. Churachandpur 

4,570 

1,76,043 

Churachandpur 

1. Imphal 

1,228 

7,07,184 

Imphal 

j. Senapati 

3,271 

2,05,933 

Senapati 

5. Tamenglong 

4,391 

85,572 

Tamenglong 

i. Thoubal 

514 

2,90,393 

Thoubal 

5. Ukhnil 

4,544 

1,09,952 

Ukhiul 


)nomy revoles." From a modest beginning in 
16, the State has now got sufficient numbe*' of 
ned manpo-wer of its own to implement various 
lemes and programmes in agriculture. Produo- 
1 of rice has gone upto 2,225 kg per hectare for 
fi yielding variety. 

(rest 


pass through Manipur for a dis- 
tance of 437.67 km. The State has 
5,816 km of roads both metalled 
and unmelalled as on 31 March 
1993. - ^ 

Railways : The Stale is naw 
included in the railv/ay map of In- 
dia v/ith the opening of rail head 
at Jiribam in May 1990. 

Aviation : Imphal is the only 
airport which is linked vrith other 
s-Htions in the region by Indian Airlines. The In- 
dian Airliness flights connect Imphal to Dimapur/ 
Silchar and Calcutta. NEPC Airliness has started 
operation on Imphal-Guv/ahati sector v/ith effect 
from 1 August 1995. 

Meghalaya 


Total area under forest cover is 17,621 sq 
of v/hich 1,463 sq km fall under reserved for- 
s while 4,171 sq km is protected forests and 
987 sq km are unclassified forests. Manipur is 
: abode of Shiroy Uly, the paradise flov/er which 
not found elsewhere in the v/orld. Manipur is 
3v/n for its bio-diverity having a number of rare 
nts, frees and wildlife. It is also the home of 
iv/n antlered deer, called Sangai, one of the 
esf species in the world. 

Within a short period of one and a half de- 
Jes of introduction of major and medium imga- 
1 schemes in the State, remarkable progress 
s been made bringing 59,100 hectare under. 
! major and medium im’gation programme. The 
tailed capacity v/as 12,447 KW as on 31 March 
96. As per 1991 census, 1,749 villages have 
en electrified until 31 March 1996. 

Manipur is an industrially backward, prima- 
r due to its locational disadvantages. However, 
s now making rapid strides towards industria- 
ation and has registered 7,686 small scale in- 
strial units by March 1993. 

Transport 

Roads : National highways No. 39 and 53 


Area ; 22,429 sq km; Population : 17,74,773; 
Capita! : Shillong; Principle Language ^asi, Garo 
and English; Governor: M.M. Jacob; Chief Minis- 
ter : B.B. Lyndoh. 

History and geography 

Meghalaya was created as an autonmous 
States within the Slate of Assam on 2 April 1970. 
The full-fledged Slate of Meghalaya came into 
existence on 21 January 1972. It is bound on Uie 
north and east by Assam and on the south and 
west by Bangladesh. Meghalaya lit-jrally meaning 
the abode of clouds is essentially a nilly slate. It is 
new/ divided info seven administr-itive districts. 
They are : Jaintia Hills, East Ga'o Hills, West 
Garo Hills, East Khasi Hills, West K lasi Kills, Rai 
Bhoi and South Garo Hills district These are 
predominatly inhabited by the Khasi:-, the Jaintias 
and the Garos. 

A number of rivers, none of them navigable, 
drain the mountainous state. The Manda, the 
Darming and the Jinjiram flow lov/ards the north 
while the Ringge and the Ganol fio-w in the v/est- 
em direction. Rivers fla//ing to the south are the 
Simsang which is the largest river in Garo Hills 
and the Bugi. 
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Economy 

Meghalaya like most of the 
slates of India is basically an agricul- 
tural Stale in which about 80 per cent 
of its total population depend prima- 
rily on agriculture for their livelihood. 

The hilly terrain and other topographi- 
cal features, however, do not offer 
much scope for further extending the 
areas under foodgrain crops. The 
State has a vast potential for devloping horticul- 
ture due to agroctimaSc variations which offemuch 
scope for culfivalion of temperate, sub-tropical and 
tropical fruits and vegetables. 

Besides the major foods crops of rice and 
maize, Meghalaya is renov/ned for its oranges 
(Khasi Mandarian), pineapple, banana, jackfruits, 
temperate fruits (ike plum, pears and peaches etc. 
Cash crops, popularly and traditionally cultivated 
include potato, turmeric, ginger, etc. 

The number of small scale industrial units 
covering service industry, bakeries, fumitue mak- 
ing, iron and steel fabnction, tyre retreading, spice, 
etc., is increasing and the government is giving 
.. greater thrust to entrepreneurship development. 

' 'The Meghalaya Industrial Development Corpora- 
i ' 1 (MIDC) IS assisting the industrial units by way 
ui term loans and also by participating in equity 
capital Mineral vrealth of Meghalaya include coal, 
silimanite, limestone, dolomite, fireclay, felspar, 
quaratz and glass-sand. The total estimated re- 
serve of coal inlhe State is 562 million tonnes and 
that of limestone is around 4,500 million tonnes. 

Forest 

A considerable portion of the area of 
Meghalaya is under forests. Total forest cover in 
the Stale is 15,769 sq km y/hich corresponds to 
70.3 per cent of the geograohical area of the State. 
The principle timber species are sal, Makrisal, 
Khasi Pines, Birch, Teak. Titachap, Garmari, Sam, 
Pooma, Kftokan, etc. Besides timber, the State is 
very rich in bamboo, reeds, cane, medicinal herbs 
and shrubs. The State is the storehouse of bio- 
gcnetic material. A large number of orchids grow 


naturally in the State. Among the fauna, Meghala; 
is the home of cats from Royal Bengal Tiger 
the clouded leopard, leopard cat. wild cat, el 
The State is also the home of the binturoi 
(Arctictis binturong), a very rare animal. 

Wild iife 

Meghalaya is also rich in wildlife. There a 
elephants, tigers, bears, wild boars, leopard 
golden catsm, leopard cats and jungle cats. The 
are also many rare and interesting birds includii 
the horribills, patridges, pheasants, teals, snipe 
geese, ducks and quails. All these are protecti 
by law. The State has two national parks, viz, II 
Nokrek National Park and the Balpakram Natior 
Park and two wildlife sanctuaries, namely tl 
Nongkhyllem Wildlife Sanctuary and Siju Wildli 
Sanctuary. 

Festivals 

Ka Pamblang Nongkrm popularly known 
Nongkrem dance is one of the most importe 
festivals of the Khasis. It is a five day religio 
festival held annually at Smit village 11 km frc 
Shillong, the headquarters of the syiem (chief) 
Khyrim. The festival is held as a thanks-givi: 
ceremony to God Almighty for the harvest and 
pray for peace and prosperity.- 

Transport 

Roads ; Three national highways pa 
dirough Meghalaya for a distance of 456.54 ki 
The State .had 6,707 km of both surfaced a 
unsurfaced road in 1996-97. 

Railways ; The State is not connected 
railway nehvork. 


[Area, popufation and headquarters .of disticfa 


S. District 

No. 

Area 

in OOO'sqkffl 

Population 

Headquarter 

1. East Garo Hills 

2,603 

1,88,830 

Williamnaga 

2. East Khasi Hills 

2,748 

5,37,906 

Shillong 

3. Jaintia Hills 

3,819 

2,20,473 

Jowai 

4. West Garo Hills 

3,714 

4,03,027 

Tura 

5. West Khasi Hills 

5,247 

2,20,157 

Nongstion 

6. Ri-Bhoi 

2,448 

1,27,312 

Nongpoh 

7. South Garo HiHs 

1,850 

■ 77,073 

Baghmara 
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. Aviation : The only airport in the Stale at 
mroi is located some 35 km from Shillong. 

iovernment 

Governor : M.M Jacob Chief Secretary : 
■W.T. Syiem; Chief Minister : B.B. Lyndoh Juris- 
ction : Falls under the jurisdiction Speaker: E.K. 

'■ j High Court : of Guwahati fjigh Court 
here is a High Court Bench. 

Mizoram 

Area : 21,081 sq km; Population : 6, 89, ''56; 
‘apital : Aizawl; Principal Languages : Mizo and 
nglish; Governor: A. Padmanaban; Chief Minis- 
ir.’Zoramthanga. 

listory and geography 

Mizoram is a mountainous region which be- 
ame the 23rd state of the Indian Union in Februry 
987. It was one of the districts of Assam till 1972 
hen it became a Union Territory. After being 
•mexed by the British in 1891, for the first few 
;3ars, Lushai -Hills in the north remained under 
ssam while the southern half remaind under 
engal. Both these parts were amalgamated in 
398 into one district called Lushai Hills District 
ider the Chief Commissioner of Assam. With 
■ie Implenientation of the North-Eastern 
'eorganisation act in 1972, Mizoram became a 
rnion Territory and as a sequel to the signing of 
'e historic memorandum of settlement between 
;e Government of India and the Mizo National 
font in 1986, it was granted statehood on 20 
r.ibnrary 1987; Sandwiched between Myanmar 
the east and the south and Bangladesh in the 
sst, Mizoram occupies an area of great strategic 
iportance in the north-eastern comer of India. 

j;.conomy 

About 64 per cent of the people 
Mizoram are engaged in agricultural 
f irsuits. The main pattern of agricul- 
•e followed is jhum or shifting culti- 
^tion. Out of the estimated potential 
-l^ailable area of 4.4 lakh hectares for 


horticulture, the area put under plantation is arounr 
25,000 hectares only. The main horijcutturecrops an 
organges, lemon, kagzi lime, passion fruits, hatkora 
jamir, pineapple and papaya. Other crops are sug 
arcane, tapioca and cotton. The ultimate surface 
irrigation potential is estimated at 70,000 hectares 
of which 45,000 hectares is under flow and 25,00C 
hectares for river lift im'gation. The im'gated area 
has now gone up to 7,260 hectares by construct- 
ing and completing 30 pucca minor irrigation pro- 
jects for raising double and triple crops in a year. 

The entire Mizoram is a Notified Backward 
Area and is categorised under 'No Industry Dis- 
trict’. However, concerted efforts were made in 
the last decade to accelerate the growth of indus- 
tries in Mizoram. For the development of indus- 
tries in the Stale, the Mizoram government framed 
the industrial policy of Mizoram in 1989. In the 
policy resolution priority industries have been iden- 
tified. These are agro and forest-based industries, 
followed by handloom and handicrafts, electron- 
ics, consumer industries. Sericulture is operating 
at Aizawl with tv/o full-fledged wings, viz, handloom 
and handicrafts wing and geology and mining wing, 

Transport 

Total road length in the State is 4,787 km. 
National Highway No. 54 links Tuipang the 
sourlhem nost district of Mizoram to Silchar tov/n 
in Assam on the border of Mizoram. There is skel- 
eton rail service though rail link in the Stale had 
been established at Bairabi. Aizawl, the capital 
town of the state is air linked. Mizoram Slate trans- 
port besides running passenger ^-ervices in 33 
routes including two inter-state services to Silchar 
in Assam and Shillong, also provices goods car- 
riages on hire and also functions as Railway Out 
Agency for Silchar railway station in Cachar dis- 
trict of Assam. 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

Area Population 

Headquarters 

No. 

in OOO'sqkm 


1. Aizole 

12,581 4,78,465 

Aizole 

2. Chrmtuepue 

3,957 876 

Seyha 

3. Lunglay 

4,536 1,11,415 

Lunglay 
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Area, popufation and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

No. 

Area 

In ODO'sgkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. Kohima 

Am 

3,87,587 

Kohima 

2. Mofeokchung 

1;615 

1,58,374 

Mokokchung 

■ 3. Mon 

1,786 

1,49,699 

Mon. ■ 

■ 4 . Phek . 

2,026 . 

1,02,156 

Phek 

5, Tuensang 

4,228 

2,32,906 

Tuensarrg 

6. Wokha 

1,628 

82,612 

Wokha 

7. Zunheboto 

1,255 

97,218 

Zunheboto 

8, Dimapur 



Oimapur 


cent of population in the State. Rice is the impor- 
tant foodgrain. Area untJerJium cultivation is about 
74,040 hectare and under terraced cultivation there 


Tourist Centres 

The hilly, city Aiza-zd located at 
nearly 4,000 feet above sea-level, is 
a religious and cultural centre of 
Mizoram where indigenous handicrafts 
are also available. Champhai Forest 
around 60 km from Aiza/rt and 10 km 
from the beautiful tourist resort of 
Silual where modem picnic facilites 
are being developed. Vantawng falls 
are the highest and most beautiful wa- 
terfalls in Mizoram. 

Nagaland 

Area : 16,579 sq km; Population : 12,09,546; 
Capita! • Kohima; Principal Languages ; Angaml, 
Ao, Chang, Konyak, Lolha, Sanglam, Serna and 
Chakhesang; Governor. OP. Sharma; Chief Min- 
ister :S.C. Jamir 

History and geography 

Magas are basically tribal people and every 
. tribe had its own effective system of seif- 
> governance from time immemorial. In the 12lh 
and 13lh cenlunes, gradual contact vrilthc Ahoms 
of present day Assam was established but this 
did not have any significant impact on the tradi- 
tional Naga way of life However, in the 19th cen- 
tury the British appeared on the scene 
and ultimately the area was brought under British 
administration. After Independence this territory 
was made a Centrally adminstered area knev/n 
as Nega Hills Juensay area in 1957, administered 
by the Governor of Assam. This failed to satisfy 
the popular aspirations and unrest began. Hence, 
in 1961 this was renamed as Nagaland and given 
the status of State of the Indian Union which v/as 
formally inaugurated on 1 December 1963. Situ- 
a'ed in the extreme north-east of the country. 
Nagaland is bounded by Arunacha! Pradesh in 
fho north, Assam in west, f.fanipur in south and 
Burma (Myanmar) in the east. 

Economy 

Agriculture is the main occupation of 90 per 

4i2 


was 61,060 hectare during 1994-95. 

The process of induslriatisaiion in Nagaland 
is at nascent stage. The Nagaland Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation is the premier promotiona' 
organisation in providing guidance and capital as- 
sistance to entrepreneurs. 

Minor irrigation works are mostly meant to 
dhrert small hill streamlets to irrigate valleys used 
for rice cultivation. Under minor irrigation, surface 
minor irrigation covered 1,290 hectare and ground 
water covered 39 hectare during 1994-95. Num- 
ber of eleciriJied villages stands a! 1,200. Nagaland 
has achieved cent per cent electrification of rura* 
areas which is a stupendous achievement by any 
standards. A 24 megawatt hydro-electric pro’C-d 
is under erection at Likimro. 

Transport 

Roads ; Road network consists of national 
slate and district roads vrith total length of 9.351 
km. The Nagaland State Transport operates on 
111 routes daily v/ith a total route of 12,932 km 

Railvrays/Aviatfon ; Oimapur is (he onV 
place where rail and air services are available. 
There is a bla-weeWy Indian Airiines Boeing ser- 
vice connecting Dimapur with Guvrahati ad 
Ca'cutta. 

Orissa 

Area : 1,55,707 sq km; Population . 
3,16,59,736; Capital ; Bhubanesv/ar; Prinao- 
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Language : Oiiya; Governor : M.M. Rajendran; 
Chief Minister : Navin Patnayak. 

History and geography 

Orissa, was knov/n as Kalinga in andent 
days. In the third century BC (261 BC). Ashoka 
the Mauryan emperor, sent a powerful force to 
conquer Kalinga which offered stubom resistance. 
Kalinga was subdued but the carnage v/hich fol- 
lov/ed, struck Ashoka with remorse and dedded 
to shun warfare for good. After the death of 
Ashoka, Kalinga regained its independence. In the 
second century BC, it bcame a powerful country 
under Kharavela. With the death of Kharavela, 
Orissa passed into obscurity, in the fourth century 


AD, Samudragupta invades 'Orissa v/hich lay 
astride his path and overcame resistance offered 
by five of its kings. In 610 AD, Orissa came under 
the sv/ay of King Sasanka After Sasanka's death, 
Harsha conquered Orissa. 

Orissa had its own rulers (Ganga dynasty) 
in the seventh century AD. In 795 Ad, Maha- 
sivagupta Yajati II came to the throne and v/ith 
him began the most bnlliant epoch in the history 
of Orissa. He united Kalinga, Kangada, Utkal and 
Koshala in the imperial tradition of Kharavela. King 
Narasingha Dev of this dynasty is knov/n to have 
built the famous kanark sun temple. 

Orissa v/as made into a separate province 
on 1 April 1936. After Independence, 
princely states in and around Orissa 
surrendered their soverignty to the 
Government of India. By the States 
Merger (Governor's provinces) Order, 
1949 the princely states of Orissa 
were completely merged v/ith the state 
of Orissa in January 1949. 

Orissa is situated in the north- 
eastern part of the Indian peninsula 
extending from 17.49' N to 22.34' N 
latitude and from 81 29' E to 87.29' 
longitude. It is bound by the Bay of 
Bengal on the east. West Bengal on 
the North-east, Bihar on the north, 
Madhya Pradesh on ttie Vfest and 
Andhra Pra'^'’sh on the -outh. The 
state may bi broadly divded into four 
geographical regions the northern pla- 
teau, central river b’sirr. eastern hills 
and coastal plains. 

Economy 

Like most of the states of the 
country Orissa's economy is also 
derminated by the agnculture. Sixty- 
four per cent of the working popula- 
tion IS engaged ei'uher directly cr indi- 
rectly in this sector. Rice is the mam 
crop and its production dunng the yea’’ 
1995-97 was 44 37 lakh me'jic tonnes 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

No. 

. Area 
in OOO'sqkm 

Popuiation 

Headquarters 

1. Angul 

^ 

9,6l,037 

Angul 

2. Balasore 

3,706 

16,96,583 

Balasore 

3. Bolangir 

6,552 

12,30,938 

Bolangir 

4. Boudh 

4,289 

3,17,622 

Boudh 

5. Bhadrak 

2,788 

11,05,834 

Bhadrak 

6. Bargarh 

5,832 

12,07,172 

Bargarh 

7. Cuttack 

3,915 

19,72,739 

Cuttack 

8. Deogarti 

2,781 

2,34,238 

Dec-garh 

9. Ganjam 

8,033 

27,04,056 

Chatrapur 

10. Dhenkanal 

4,597 

9,47,870 

Dhenkenal 

11. Gajapati 

3,056 

4,54,708 

arlakhemundi 

12. Jagatsinghpur 

1,759 

10,14,242 

JagaHnghptir 

13. Jaipur 

2,885 

13,E5.in 

Panikoili 

14. Jharsuguda 

2,202 

4,46.726 

Jharsuguda 

15. Keonjhar 

8,336 

13,37,026 

Keonjhar 

16. Katahandi 

8,197 

11,30,903 

Kalahandi 

17. Koraput 

8,534 

10,29,985 

Ko-mput 

18. Kendrapara 

2,546 

11,49,501 

Kendrapara 

19. Khurda 

2,888 

15,02,014 

Khurda 

20. Mayurbhanja 

10,410 

18,84,580 

Baiipara 

21. Walkangiri 

6,115 

4,21,917 

Malkangin 

22. Nawarangpur 

5,135 

• 8,45,659 

Nawarangpur 

23. Nayagarh 

3,954 

7,82,647 

Nayagarh 

24. Nav/apara 

3,403 

4,69,482 

Nawaoara 

25. Puri 

3,055 

13,05,355 

Puri 

26. Kandhama! 

6,004 

5,46,281 

Phukoani 

27. Rayagada 

7,585 . 

7,13,984 

Rayagada 

28. Sambalpur 

6,702 

8,09,017 

Sa.Tia'Qpr_ 

29. Sundaraarh 

9,942 

15,73,617 

SundifKarh 

30. Sonepur 

2,284 

4,76,815 * 

Sqnepdf* 
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Sugarcane is the main cash crop and its culflva- 
tion is increasing year by year. Production of 
ilseeds during 1996-97 was 5.52 lakh metric 
tonnes. 

The irrigation potential has been created 
through major, medium, minor lift irrigation and 
water harvesting projects up to 23.3B lakh hect- 
ares by 1996-97. Participation in irrigation man- 
agemenl The Government is giving emphasis on 
more installation of drip irrigation system. 

The availabilty of power during 1997-98 was 
10,203.369 million units. Power deficit is continu- 
ing in the State because of accelerated pace of 
industrialisation and rural electrification. To attract 
foreign and domestic entrepreneures in the power 
sector, the state government is taking steps to 
provide them some basic requirements at reason- 
able rates. 

By the end of Seventh Plan there were 231 
large and medium industries in the state. The In- 
dustrial Promotion and Investment Coropration of 
Orissa (IPICOL) and the Industrial Development 
Corporation of Orissa Limited (IDCOL) are mainly 
•"-operating on industrial growth in the State and 
, ‘ ^"ng financial assistance to the large and 

■ ' • ’ll industnes. Other corporations like IDCO 
'SFC are playing vital role the promotion of 
ci'ms in the state. In the year 1995-96 also 
new small-scale industries have been set 
In Sukinda Daitari Area a complex of steel plants 
IS under construction which will be one of the ma- 
jor centres of the steel industry in the country. 

Transport 

Roads : The length of different categories 
of roads in the state is as follows ; 1,625 km 
National Highway,s 67 km express highway, 4,360 
km stale highways, 14,160 km village road, 20,426 
km Panchayat Samiti road, 1,39, 968 km 
Grampanchayat road, 7,030 km forest road and 
10,280 km municipal road. 

Railways r The total Railways route length 
in the state by the end of 1995-96 was 2.17fi km 
consisting of 2,035 broad-gauage and 143 km jjgjti. 
row-gauge lines. 


Aviation : Bhubaneswar airport has been 
declared as customs airport in 1994. The exten- 
sion and modernisation of this airport is in, 
progress. Direct link is available from Bhubaneswar 
to places like Delhi, Calcutta, Chennai, Nagpur 
and Hyderabad. There are 17 air strips and 17 
helipads, at different places of the State. 

Ports : Pa'radeep is the only major port of 
the slate. The state government has decided to 
develop Gopalpur port into an all weather port and 
to improve its cargo-handling capacity. The fishing 
harbours are functioning at Dhamra, Chudamani, 
Bahabalpur and fishing jetties are functioning at 
Krushna Prasad. Satpada and Lalitapada. The 
state government has decided to set up a Mega 
Port at Dhamra by private investment which would 
come into operation by 2001 AD. 

Tourist centres 

Bhabaneswar is famous for the Lingaraj 
Temple while Puri is famous for the temple of 
Lord Jaganath and its beautiful sea beach. Other 
places of tourist interest are Chilika Lake, Dhauli 
Buddhist Temple, Udaygiri-Khandagiri, 

Saptasjya scenic view of hill-beds, Ushakothi 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Gopalpur Sea beach etc. 

Punjab 

Area: 50,362 sq.km; Population: 2,02,81,969; 
Capital: Jaipur; Principal language : Punjabi; Gov- 
ernor; Lt. Gen, (Retd.) J.F.R, Jacob; Chief Minis- 
ter : Sardar Parkash Singh Badai. 

History and geography 

Ancient Punjab formed part of the vast Indo- 
Iranian region. In its chequered history, it saw the 
rise and fall of the Mauryans, Bactrians, Greeks. 
Kushans and Guptas. Medieval Punjab saw a su- 
premacy of the Muslims. Ghaznavi was followed 
by the Ghoris, the Slaves, the Khiijis, the Tughlaks. 
the Lodhis and the Mughals. Fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries mark a period of watershed in 
• the history of Punjab. Through teachings of Guru 
Nanak, Bhakti movement received a great impe- 
tus. Prima facie, Sikhism was a socio-religious 
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movement which was more interested in fighting 
’evils in religion and society. It worked as an amal- 
,gamating force between the fundamentalistic ele- 
;ments of Hindu and Muslim religion. It was Guru 
Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru who transformed 
the Sikhs into the Khalsa. They rose to challenge 
tyranny and after centuries of servitude established 
a human Punjabi Raj based on secularism and 
patriotism. Ranjit Singh has in the words of a Per- 
sian writer changed Punjab from Madam-Kada to 
‘Bagh-l-bahisht, from the abode of sorrow to the 
garden of paradise. But soon after his death, the 
■entire edifice collapsed on account of internal in- 
trigues and British machinsations. After two abor- 
;tive Anglo-Singh v/ars, Punjab v/as finally annexed 
[to the British Empire in 1849. 

• Struggle against British rule had begun long 
? before Mahatma Gandhfs arrival on the scene. 
'Revolt v/as expressed through religious mo''ement 
of a revivalist or reformist character. First, it was 
the Namdhari sect which believed in self-disci- 
, pline and self-rule. Later, it was lala Lajpat Rai 
‘>ho played a leading role in the Freedom Move- 
^!ment. Punjab v/as in the vanguard of India's free- 
'I dom struggle on all fronts in India and abroad. 
'Punjab's tale of v/oe did not culminate with 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

No. 

Area 

in OOO'sqkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. Amntsar 

5Tf75 

tip, UJ, 105 

Amntsar 

2. Bathinda 

3,377 

9,79,566 

Bathinda 

3. Faridkot 

1.472 

4,51,406 

Faridkot 

4. Fatehgarh Sahib 

1,180 

4.62,693 

Fatehgarh Sahib 

5. Firozepur 

5,865 

16,06,092 

Firozepur 

6. Gurdaspur 

3,570 

17,57,808 

Gurdaspur 

7. Hoshiarpur 

3,310 

12,98,185 

Hoshiarpur 

8. Jalandhar 

2,658 

16,47,492 

Jalandhar 

9. Kapurthala 

•1,646 

6,48,516 

Kapurthala 

to. Ludhiana 

3,744 

24.26,883 

Ludhiana 

11. Mansa 

2,174 

5,80,397 

Wansa 

12. Moga 

1,672 

6,26,391 

Uoga 

13. Muklsar 

2,596 

6,53,079 

Wuktsar 

14. Nav/an Shehar 

1,258 

5.31.253 

Nav/an Shehar 

15. Patiala 

3,627 

15,21.330 

Patiala 

16. Roop Nagar 

2,117 

c noi 

9,02.264 
R5 449 

Roop Nagar 
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Independence and it had to face the holocaust of 
Partition alongwith displaced persons with harrow- 
ing memories. Besides their rehabilitation, there 
was the task of reorganistion of the State. 

Eight princely slates of East Punjab v/ere 
grouped together to form one single state called 
PEPSU-Patiala and the East Punjab States Union 
with Patiala as its capital. PEPSU state v/as 
merged with Punjab in 1956. 

Situated in north-western comer of the coun- 
try, Punjab the land of five rivers is bound on the 
west by Pakistan, on north by Jammu and Kash- - 
mir, on north-east Himachal Pradesh and on south 
by Haryana and Rajasthan. 

Economy 

Agriculture is the mainstay of Punjab's 
economy. Neatly 84 per cent of the total geo- 
graphical area of the State is under cultivation. 
Punjab alone contributed 68 per cent of wheat 
and 35 per cent of rice to the centra! pool in 1997- 
98 marketing year, despite the fact that it com- 
prises only 1.53 per cent of the total area of the 
country. 

There are 1.95 lakh small scale units in the 
stale. These units produce bicycle parts, sev/ing 
machines, hand tools, machine 
tools, auto parts, electronic items, 
sports goods, surgical and leather 
goods, hosiery, knihvear, nuts and 
bolts textiles, sugar, vegetable oil, 
etc., giving employment to 8.34 
lekh sons. Besides there are 
615 lc.ge and medium scale units 
employing more than 2.20 lakh 
persons. Punjab is emerging as a 
major grov/th centre in electronics 
The constaiction of Bha'^ra 
Nangal Complex, including Bha'xra 
Dam, Bhakra Mam Line. Nangal 
Hydel channel, Ganguv.-al and 
Kotia Po'//er House. Harike Bar- 
rage, Sirhind Feeder, remodelling 
of Madhopur Headv/orks into Bar- 
rage, etc., has been some of the 
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major hydro-elecWc projects which have played a 
significant role in considerably enhancing the irri- 
gation and power potential of the State. On the 
Irrigation front, about 60 per cent of the total irri- 
gated land is served by tubewells, the remaining 
40 per cent is irrigated through canals, etc. 

Presently, the Punjab State Electricity Board 
has 2,257 MW of installed capacity from its own 
pov/er stations comprising of 547 MW of hydro 
and 1,710 MW of thermal power plants. Besides, 
it has a share of 1281.43 MW from Bhakra^angal 
Beas complex, Debar Power Plant and Pong 
Power Plant. The State's Micro Hydel Schemes 
include Nidampur project, Oaudhar, Rohti and 
Thumb! projects. The first thermal project con- 
structed in ^e Punjab was the Guru Nanak Dev 
Thermal Plant at Bathinda. The second at Ropar, 
known as Guru Gobind Singh Super Thermal Plant, 
is one of the few super thermal plants in India. 

Transport 

Roads : The road length in Punjab is 39,950 
km out of which provincial roads are 38,962 km 
while national highways are 988km. All villages of 
the state have been linked with metalled road. 

Railways : The length of the tail mutes pass- 
S, ing through the State is around 3,715.47 km. Rail 
communication vrith Pakistan also emanates from 
/ unajb (Amntsar) 

Aviation 

There are three Civil Aviation Clubs at 
Bathinda, Ludhiana and Patiala; one domestic air- 
port at Chandigarh; and International Airport at 
Amritsar. 

Festivals 

Besides fesdvals of Dusshera, Oiwaii, Hofi, 
other important festivals/faire/ melas are Baisakhi, 
Hola Mohalla, Basant Maghi Mela etc. 

Rajasthan 

Area; 3,42,239 sq. km.; Population; 
4.40,05,990; Capital; Jaipur; Principal Languages; 
Hindi and Rajasthani; Governor; Justice Anshuman 


History and geography 

Rajasthan, the second latest Slate in India 
area-wise v/as knovm as Rajputana or frie home 
of Rajputs - a martial commun% who niled over Ihfe 
area for centuries, in the pre-independence ere. 

Rajasthan gained historical prominence in 
frie sixth - seventh century A.D. when Rajputs 
emerged as a dominant martial race. Chauhans 
dominated Rajput affairs from seventh century and 
by 12th century they had become an imperial 
power. After the Chauhans, it were the Guhilots 
of Mewar who controlled the destiny of the war- 
ring tribes. Besides Mewar, the other historically 
prominent states were Mewar, Jaipur, Bundi, Kola. 
Bharatpur and Alwar. Other states were only off- 
shoots of these. All these states accepted the Brit- 
ish Treaty of Subordinate Alliance in 1818 pro- 
tecting the interest of the princes. This naturally 
left the people discontented. 

After the revolt of 1857, the people united 
themselves under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi to contribute to the freedom movement. 
The process of uniting scattered states com- 
menced from 1948 to 1956 when the States 
Reorganisation Act was promulgated. First came 
Matsya Union (1948) consisting of a fraction of 
slates. Slowly and gradually other states merged 
vrith this Union. By 1949. major stales like Bikaner, 
Jaipur, Jodhur and Jaisalmer joined this Union 
making it United State of Greater Rajasthan. Uili- 
mately in 1958, the present Stale of Rajasthan 
formally came into being, with Ajmer slate, the 
Abu Road Taluka and Sunel Tappa joining iL 

The entire western side of the state borders 
with Pakistan, while Punjab. Haryana, Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh bind Rajasthen in 
north, norht-easf and south-easL In the south-west 
there is Gujarat. 

Economy 

Total cultivable area in the State is 206.91 
lakh hectares (1996-97). The estimated food grain 
production is 163.65 lakh tonnes. Principal crops 
cultivated in the State are rice, barley, jowar, mil'el 
at, oilseeds, pulses and tobacco 
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Endov/ed v/ith a rich vibrant culture, 
Rajasthan is also rich in minerals and is fast 
emerging on the industrial scenario of the coun- 
try. Some of the important central undertakings 
are Zinc Smelter Plant at Devari (Udaipur), Cop- 
per Plant at Khetri Nagar (Jhunjhunu) and Preci- 
sion Instrument Factory at Kota. Small-scale in- 
dustrial units numbering 1,91 lakh with a capital 
investment of Rs. 21.84 crore provided employ- 
ment potential to about 7.39 lakh persons in the 


State in 1997-98. Major industries are textiles and 
woollens, sugar, cement, glass, sodium plants, 
oxygen, vegetable dyes etc. Rajasthan has rich 
deposits of zinc concentrates, emerald, garnet. 


gypsum, silver ore, asbesto^ felspar and mica. 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 


S. District 

No. 

Area 

in OOO'sqkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. Ajmer 

8,481 

17,29,207 

Ajmer 

2. Alwar 

8,380 

22,96,580 

Alwar 

3. Banswara 

5,037 

11,55,580 

Banswara 

4. Barmer 

28,387 

14,35,222 

Barmer 

5. Bharatpur 

5,066 

16,51,584 

Bharatpur 

6. Bhitwara 

10,455 

15,93,128 

Bhitwara 

7. Bikaner 

27,244 

12,11,140 

Bikaner 

8. Bundi 

5,550 

7,70248 

Bundi 

9. Chittorgarh 

10,856 

14,84,190 

Chittorgarh 

10. Chum 

16,830 

15,43211 

Chum 

11. Dholpur 

3,084 

7,49,479 

Dholpur 

12. Dungarpur 

3,770 

8,74,549 

Dungarpur 

13. Ganganagar 

20,634 

2622,777 

Ganganagar 

14. Jaipur 

14,068 

47,22,551 

Jaipur 

15. Jaisaimer 

38,401 

3,44,517 

Jaisaimer 

16. Jalore 

19,110 

11,10,563 

Jalore 

17. Jhalav/ar 

6,219 

9,55,971 

Jhalawar 

18. Jhumjhunu 

5,928 

15,82,421 

Jhunjhunu 

19. Jodhpur 

22,850 

21,53,483 

Jodhpur 

20. Kota • 

12,436 

20,30,831 

Kota 

21. Nagaur 

17,718 

21,44,810 

Nagaur 

22. Pan 

12,387 

14,86,432 

Pan 

23. Sav/ai Madhopur 

10,527 

19,63,246 

Sa-r/ai Madhopur 

24. Sikar 

7,732 

18,42.914 

Sikar 

25. Sirohi 

5,136 

6,54.029 

Sirohi 

26. Tonk 

7,194 

9,75,005 

Tonk 

27. Udaipur 

17,279 

28,89,301 

Udapur 

28. Dausa 

3,40,571 

9,92,253 

Dausa 

29. Baran 

6,955 

6,36,526 

Baran 

30. Rajsamand 

4,684 

821,923 

Rajsamand 

31. Hanumangaih ' 

- 

- 

Hanumangaih 

32. Karoii^ 

- 

- 

Karon 


Imgation potential has been raised by 65,420 
hectares during 1996-97 and the total irrigation 
potential of the Stale is 41.35 lakh hectares. The 
state purchased 9531.273 million units of po-wer 
in addition to its am generation of 9624.985 mil- 
lion units of pov/er during 1996- 
97.. 


' A new district Figures in Ganganagar 
’ A new district 


Transport 

Roads : Total length of 
roads v/as 74, 947 km as f/arch, 
1998. 

Railways : Jodhpur. Jaipur, 
Bikaner, Kota, Sa-wai Madhopur 
and Bharatpur are main rail junc- 
tions of the State. 

AviaUon : Regular air ser- 
vices connect Jaipur, Jodhpur and 
Udaipur v/ith Delhi and Mumbai. 

Festival 

Rajasthan is land of festival 
and fffiis. Besides the national fes- 
tivals of Holi, Deepa’wali. Vijaya- 
dashmi. Muharram, Christmas 
etc., birth anniversaries of gods 
and goddesses, saintly figures, 
folk heroes and heroines are cel- 
ebrated. Important fairs are Teej. 
Gangaur (Jaipur), annua! Urs of 
Ajmer Sharif and Galiako! etc. 

Tourist centres 

Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur. 
Bikaner, Mount Abu, Sariska Tier 
Sanctuary in Afwar, Keoldeo Ua- 
tiona! Park at Bharatpur. Ajmer, 
Jaissimer, Pali and Chittorgarh are 
important places of tourist inter- 
est in the state kno/m for its rich 
historical heritage. 
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Sikkim 

Area; 7,06 sq. km,; Populstion : iflASI: 
Capital: Gangtok; Principal languages; Lepcha, 
Bhutia, Nepali and Limbu; Governor : Chaudhury 
Ranbir Singh; Chief ivltnislor : Pavran Chamling. 

History and geography 

The early history of Sikkim starts in thelSth 
century v/ilh the signing of a brolherhood treaty 
between the Lepcha Chief Thekong-Thek and Ti- 
betan prince Kho-Bhumsa at Kavi in north Sikkim, 
and moves on to the historical visit of revered 
saints to Yuksam in 1641 in v/est Sikkim and to 
the beginning of the Namgyal dynasty in Sikkim 
in 1642, With the advent of the tv/enlieth century, 
events in Sikkim sav/ the state pass democracy 
and become an integral part of the Indian Union 
in 1975. 

Sikkim lies in the heart of the towenng East- 
orn Himalayas and is bounded by Nopal in the 
west, Bhutan in the south east, Tibet in the north 
and north cast and the district of Dariceling (West 
Bengal) in the south. Sikkim has a varied topog- 
raphy vrith the elevation tanging from 800 feel 
Most of the 7,300 sq km of Sikkim consists of 
■’'•mountainous terrain, interspersed with ravines and 
n valleys Tho tv/o mam rivers are Teesta 
• wiing from the TsolhamLako in North Sikkim, 
j Pangit originating from the Rathong Glacier 
II West Sikkim Khanchenjunga situated on 
Sikkim's western border with Nepal dominates the 
land with its a'we inspinng beauty and majesty and 
■ its splendid height cl 28,208 feet vrhich makes it 
tho third highest mountain m the world 

Economy 

Tho state's economy is basically agrarian 
MaiM. rice, wheat, potato, large car- 
damom, ginger and orange are the 
principal crops. Sikkim has tho larg- 
osl area and highest production of car- 
damom in India Ginger, potato, or- 
ange and off-season vegetables are 
other cash crop, 

Sikkim has been declared 

i? 


industrially backward and the Department of In- 
dustries has launched a number of promotional 
schemes. In order to plan strategy to develop in- 
dustrial climate in the state, a new industrial policy 
has been formulated from 10 April, 1996. The De- 
partment of Industries lays emphasis not only on 
the promotion and development of various small 
industries, but Is also generating employment op- 
portunities by transforming the unemployed into 
local successful entrepreneurs. 

During (he Seventh Plan period (1985 to 
1990) many new irrigation schemes for providing 
assured water both for kharif and rabi cropping 
were faken up and (o avoid damages to open 
channels due to landslide, concrete hume pipes 
and HOPE pipes in sinking areas, were used ex- 
tensively within Ihis period. An additional irrigation 
potential of 6,39 hectares was created and a cor- 
responding 5,530 hectares of potential was utilised. 
In collaboration with the Agricultural Finance Cor- 
poration, the Stale has conceived a master plan 
for irrigation. 

Transport 

Roads ; Gangtok is connected by road wilh 
Darjeeling, Kalimpong, Siliguri and other centres 
and also with al the district headquarters within 
Sikkim. Road length in the state is 2,383 km 

Rallv/ay ; The tv/o closest railway stations 
are Siliguri (114 kms) and Nev/ Jalpaiguri (125 
kms) connecting Calcutta, Delhi, Guwahati, 
Lucknow and other important cities in India. 

Aviation : There is no airport in Sikkim. 
Bagdogra airport in West Bengal v/hich caters to 
the slate is 124 kms and approximately five hours 
drive from Gangtok, Bagdogra has regular Indian 
Airlines and Jet Airv/ays sen/ices from Calculla 
and Delhi and also tho North-East. 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. DIstrlel 

Ho. 

Area 

In OOO’sqkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

I East 

954 

1,78,452 

Gangtok 

2 North 

4,226 

31,240 

Mangan 

3 South 

750 

98,604 

Namchi 

4 West 

1,166 

98,161 

Gyals’hing 
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burist centres 


Some important tourist centres are Gangtok, 
akhim, Yumthang, Dubdi, Dzongri etc. 


Tamil Nadu 


Area ; 1,30,058 sq. km.; Population; 
,58,58,946; Capital: Chennai; Principal Language 
Tamil; Governor: Justice M. Fathima Beevi; Chief 
linistenM. Karunanidhi. 


listory and geography 

Tamil Nadu has an ambiguous antiquity, 
hough early sangam classics throw historical ref- 
rences, only from the Pallavas we pass to re- 
orded history. 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District , Area 

No, In OOO'sqkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. Chennai 

174 

38,41,396 

Chennai 

2. Kancheepuram 

4,433 

18,98,396 

Kancheepuram 

3. Thiruvallur 

3,424 

27,54,963 

Thiruvallur 

4. Vellore 

6,077 

30,26,432 

Vellore 

5. Tiruvannamalai 

7,475 

20,42,979 

Tiruvannamalai 

6. Cuddalore 

3,999 

1,22,759 

Cuddalore 

7. Villupuram 

6,896 

27,55,674 

Villupuram 

8. Salem 

5.220 

25,73,667 

Salem 

9. Namakkal 

3,429 

13,22,715 

Namakkal 

10. Dhannapuri 

9,622 

24,28,596 

Dharmapuri 

11. Pudukottai 

4,663 

13,27,148 

Pudukottai 

12. Erode 

8,162 

23,20,263 

Erode 

13. Nilgiris 

2,549 

7,10,214 

Udhagamandalam 

14. Coimbatore 

7,469 

35,08,374 

Coimbatore 

15. Ttichlrappalli 

5,114 

21,96,473 

Trichirappalli 

16. Kamr 

1,988 

8,54,162' 

Karur 

17. Perambalur 

2,509 

10,87,413 

Perambalur 

18. Thanjavur 

3,396 

20,25,324 

Thanjavur 

19. Nagapattinam 

2,715 

12,01,512 

Nagapattinam 

20. Thiruvarur 

2,097 

13,04,621 

Thiruvarur 

21. Madurai 

3,741 

24,00,339 

Madurai 

22. Theni 

2,889 

10,49,323 

Theni 

23. Dindugul 

6,266 

17,60,601 

Dindugul 

24. Ramanathapuram 

4,232 

11,44,040 

Ramanathapuram 

25. Sivagangai 

4,086 

10,78,190 

Sivagangai 

26. Virudhunagar 

4,312 

15,65,037 

Virudhunagar 

"27. Tirunetveli 

6,823 

25,01,832 

Tiruneiveli 

28. Tubcorin 

4,621 

14,55,920 

Tuticorin 

29. Kanyakumari 

1,672 

6,00,349 

Nagercoil 


South India had remained under the hege 
mony of the Cholas, the Cheras and the Pandyai 
for centuries. The Pallavas held supremacy fron 
about the second quarter of the fourth centur] 
AD. They were, the originators of the famous 
Dravidian style of temple architecture. The las 
Pallava ruler was Aparajita in whose reign thr 
later Cholas under Vijaylaya and Aditya assertec 
themselves by about 10th century. At the end o 
the 17h century, Tamil Nadu was ruled by severa 
dynasties like the Chalukyas, Cholas and Pandyas 
In the two centuries that followed, the imperia 
Cholas gained paramountancy over South India. 

Muslims gradually strengthened their posi- 
tion, which led to the establish- 
ment of the Bahamani sultanate 
by the middle of he 14fh century. 
At the same time the Vijayanagai 
kingdom quickly consolidated it- 
self and extended its way over 
the whole of South India and al 
the close of the century, 
Vijayanagar became the supreme 
power in South. However, it 
crumbled at the battle of Talikota 
in 1564 to the confederate forces 
of (h? Deccan sultans. 

East India company gradu- 
ally annexed temtories by encour- 
aging envy among the native rul- 
ers. Tamil Nadu was one of the 
first of British settlements in In- 
dia. The State is the successor 
to the old Madras Presidency 
v/hich in 1901 covered the bulk 
of the southern Peninsula. The 
composite Madras State was later 
reorganised and the present 
Tamil Nadu was formed. Tamil 
Nadu is bounded on north by 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, 
on west by Kerala, on east by 
the Bay of Bengal and on south 
by the Indian Ocean. 


Economy 

The economy depends largely on agricul- 
tural sector as more than 70 per cent of he popu- 
lation are engaged in agriculture. Major food CTops 
are rice, jawar, ragi, bajra, maize and pulses. Im- 
portant commercial crops that are grown in Tamil 
Nadu are sugarcane, cotton, ground nut, sesame, 
sunflower, caster, chillies, banana, mango, cof- 
fee, tea, rubber, cashew, coconut etc. Tamil Nadu 
has a special position in terms of production and 
application of bio-fertilizer. 

Major Industries in Tamil Nadu are cotton 
textiles, chemical fertilizers, paper and its prod- 
ucts, printing and allied industries, diesel engines, 
automobiles and its ancillaries, bicycle, cement, 
sugar, iron steel, railvray wagons and coaches. 

A number of public sector undertakings are 
located in the State. Important among them are 
Neyveli Lignite Corporation, Integral Coach Fac- 
tory, High Pressure Boiler Plant, Hindustan Tele- 
printers, Hindustan Photo Films, Madras Refiner- 
ies, Madras Fertilizers, Heavy Vehicles Factory 
and Pugalur Paper Factoiy, 

Important imgation schemes implemented 
-■-Rince Independence are. the Lower Bhavani, the 
'■j ■ avathi, the Vaigai the Parambikulam - Aliyar, 

. "shnagiri, the Satlanur, the Opullumbadi - 
j High Level Canal, the Gomukhi Nadhi. 
..ar Patlanamkal and the Pennaiar, The Tamil 
iadu V.'ater Resources consolidation Project has 
been set up with an investment cost of Rs 1,140 
crorc. This project will provide for the rehabilita- 
tion of all major and medium irrigation schemes in 
the State except the Cauvery system. 

Transport 

Roads : The length of the road 
nsuvork in Tamil Nadu is nearly 1.70 
lakh km. 

Railways : Main rail junctions 
in the Stale ir.c'ude Chennai, Madurai. 
Timchirappali, Sa'em, Co'mbatore, etc. 

Aviation : Chennai being the 
international airport in the southern 


region, is the main centre of airline routes. Be- 
sides, there are airports atTimchirapaiii, Madurai, 
Coimbatore and Salem. 

Ports ; Major ports in the State.are Chennai 
and Tuticorin, Cuddalore and Nagapatfinam are 
lesser know/) ports. There is an inland container 
depot to cater to the export traffic at Coimbatore 
finked to Cochin port in Kerala. 

Festivals 

Pongal is the harvest festival celebrated for 
four days in mid-January commencing from the 
last day of the Tamil month Margazhi. The sun, 
the earth and the cattle are worshipped by farm- 
ers as thanks giving for a bounteous harvest. A 
music feslivat is celebrated every year at 
Thiruvaiyaru in January in honour of poet saint 
Thyagaraja. Musicians from all over India as- 
semble here to take part in the festival. Summer 
Feslival is held in (he hill stations, Udhaga- 
manalam, Kodaikkanal and Yercaud in May every 
year. 

Tourist centres 

Ooly, Kodaikkanal, Chennai, 
Kancheepuram, Mudumalai, Ramehvraram, 
Kanyakumari etc. are some of the places of im- 
mense tourist interest 

Tripura 

Area; 10, 491. 69 sq, km; Population : 
27,57,205; Capital : Agartala; Principal Language 
: Bengali and Kokborak; Governor ; Siddheshv/ar 
Prasad; Chief Minister : Manik Sarkar. 


History and geography 


Tripura has a long and historic past com- 
prising its unique tribal culture and a fascinating 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. Dislricl 

No. 

Area 

In OOO'sqkm 

Populalion 

Headquarters 

1. Norft Tripura 

2.820 63 ~ 

4.67,147 

Kaiiashahar 

2. South Tnpura 

2.151 77 

7,17.100 

Sjtfa'pur 

3. V/est Tripura 

2,995 82 

12,93.851 

Agartaia 

4. Dhalai 

2,522.47 

2.79,097 

Ambassa 
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folk lore. The history of Tripura can be under- 
stood from 'Raimata* chronicles of king Tripura 
and v/ritings of other Mohammean historians. 
There are references of Tripura even in the 
Mahabharata and Puranas. According to 
'Rajmala', the rulers v/ere knm'/n by the surname 
'Fa' meaning 'Father'. There is a reference to rul- 
ers of Bengal helping Tripura kings in the 14th 
century. Kings of Tripura had to face frequent 
Mughal invasions v/ith varying successes. Nine- 
teenth century marked the beginning of the mod- 
em era in Tripura v/hen king Maharaja Birchandra 
Kishore Manikya Bahadur modelled his adminis- 
trative set-up on the British India pattern and 
brought in various far reaching reforms. His suc- 
cessors ruled over Tripura fill 15th October, 1949 
when it merged with the Indian Union. It attained 
a full fledged statehood status in 1972. 

Tripura is strategically situated between the 
river valleys of Myanmar and Bangladesh. 
Emcircled almost on three sides by Bangladesh, 
it is linked with Assam and Mizoram in the north- 
east 

Total im'gated area in the State is 59,586 
hectares (1994-95). Target for energy generation 
during 1997-98 was 33.25 MU of which 448 MU 
was generated. At present Gumti Hydel Project is 
generating 12 MW. Works relating to. Rokhia 
Phase V and VI have been completed and both 
8MW, sets commissioned in September 1997. The 
1sf, 2nd and 3rd units of Central Sector Project 
NEEPCO has been commissioned in February 
1998, March, 198 and April, 1998 respectively. 
GAIL laid pipelines for supplying gas for 
Ramchandranagar Project 

Transport 

Roads : Roads in Tripura are categorized 
as national highway - 334 kms, major district roads 
- 44 km, other district roads - 1519 km and village 
road - 3,642 km. 

Railway : Railway has been extended up to 
Kumarghaf in North Tripura district and linked vrith 
Assam covering a distance of 45 km only. Project 


for extension of raitv/ay line to Agartala has been 
taken up by NF Railway. Decision has been taken 
to start sunrey v/ork for extension of Railway line 
from Agartala to Sabroom. 

Aviab'on : Agartala is the main airport and 
connected v/ith Calcutta and Guv/ahati. Besides 
Agartala, there are airports at Kailashahar, 
Kamalpur and Khoai though they are not being 
used at present 

Uttar Pradesh 

Area : 294,411 sq. km.; Population : 
13,91,12,287; Capital : Luckno'//; Principal Lan- 
guage : Hindi and Urdu; Governor : Suraj Bhan, 
Chief Minister : Ram Prakash Gupta. 

History and geography 

The history of Uttar Pradesh is very ancient 
and engrossing. It is recognised in the later Vedic 
Age as Brahmarshi Desha or Madya Desha. Many 
great sages of the Vedic times like Bharadwaja, 
Gautam Yagyavalkya, Vasishta, Vishv/amitra and 
Valmiki appear to have flourished in this state. 
Several sacred books of the Aryan were also c^- 
posetThere. 

In the sixth century BC Uttar Prad&sh was 
associated v/ith two new religions - Jainism and 
Buddhism. If v/as atSamath that Buddha preach^ 
his first sermon and laid the foundations of his 
order and it was in Kushinagar in Uttar Pradesh 
like Ayodhya, Prayag. Varanasi and Mathura be- 
came reputed centres of learning. 

Uttar Pradesh preserved its intellectual lead- 
ership even under the British administration. The 
British combined Agra and Oudh into one prov- 
ince and called it United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh. The name was shortened to the United 
Provinces in 1935. In Jauary, 1950 the United 
Provinces was renamed as Uttar Pradesh. 

The state is bound by Tibet and Nepal in 
north, Himachal Pradesh in north-west Haryana 
in west Madhya Pradesh in south and Bihar in 
east Uttar Pradesh can be divided into three dis- 
tinct regions : (1) Northern mountains, (ii) southern 
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lOHAL NETWORK i if (iiitrii^ 

plateau and (iii) Gangetic 

I S. DiStnCl 

No. 


plain. 

Economy 

Agricullure is the main oc- 
cupation of 7B per f"' 
population of the stale, 
cultivated area in fre state a m 
taWi hectares. 

largest producer of food gram, 

sugarcane and oilse^s. 

By the end of March. 1996, 
there were 1.661 medium 

and large industrial undertaking 

with an investment of Rs. 22,00 
core. Besides, there were 
2 96,338 small-scale mduslrial 
units involving a total ''"'es^eot 
of Rs. 2,597 crore. About 40.28 

lakh tones of sugar, 7 36 lakh 

lonnes cement. 25568 lakh kgl^^ Ambedkamagar 
cotton cloth and 120 10 lakh kg eahraich 
cotton yam were produced m the 
stale There were 80 textiles units 
' .11 an investment of Rs 
.881 38 crore. 

Under the public sector, the 
mining of limestone, magnesite, 
coat, rock-phosphate, dolim'ite and 
silica-sand is being carried out. 

The bulk production of minor min- 
erals and some of the maior min- 
erals tike limestone, sitica-sand, 
magnesite, pyrophyllite and di- 
aspora is mostly with the private 

sector. Ijg ^oba 

During 1995-96, an expen- Lq jhansi 

dilure of Rs. 515.54 acre was 

made to raise the irrigation po- 
tential to a level of 267.99 lakh 
hectares. The UP Stale Electric- 
ity Board (UPSEB) since its in- 
ception on 1 April. 1959 has been 

carrying out the work of genera- 


1. Agra 

2. Aligarh 

3. Elah 

4. Fitozabad 

5. Mainpufi 

6. Mathura 

7. Mahamaya Nagar 

8. Azamgarh 
9 Bailia 

ilO. Mau 

,t1 Kaushambi 
‘jl2 Fatehpur 
|13. Pratapgarh 
14, Mahabad 
[15 Chatrapab Shahuji 
i16. Budaun 
17 Bareilly 
18. Pffibhit 
19 Shajahanpur 
igO Faizabad 


[23 Barabanki 
[24 Gonda 
[25, Sullanpur 
[26 PaunGathwa! 

27 Chamo5 

28 Dehradun 

[29 Tehn Garhvraln 
[30 UBarkashi 
^31 Gorakhpur 
,32 Deona 
[33 Kushinagar 
34 Maharajganj 
[35. Banda 
[36 Hamitput 

37 Jalaun 

38 Lafitpur 


Area 
in OOO'sqkm 
4,027 
5,019 
4,446 
2,361 
2.760 
3,911 


4,234 

2,981 

1,713 


5,168 

4,120 

3.499 

4,475 

4,511 


6,877 
4,402 .- 
7,352 
4,436 
5,438 
9,126 
3.088 
4.421 
8,016 
3,325 
2.613 

2,948 

7,624 

4.098 

4,565 

5,039 


27,51,021 
32,95,982 
22,44.998 
15,33.054 
13,16.746 
19,31,166 

31.53,885 
22.62.273 
14.45,782 

18,99,241 

22.10.700 

49.21,313 

24,48,338 

28,34,616 

12,63,103 

19.87.395 

29.78,484 

27.63,750 
24,23.136 
35.73.075 
25.38,970 
6,82,535 
4,54,871 
10.25,679 
5,80.153 
2,39.709 
30.66,022 
4.44.024 


aO Jhansi 
41 Kanpur 
42. Kanpur Oehat 
43 Fanukhabad 
j44, Etawah 

45. Luckncw 

46. Hatdoi 

47. Lakhimpur Kheri 

48. Rai Bares 


16.76.378 

18,62,139 

14,66,491 

12.19.377 

7.52,043 


5,024 

1,065 

5,111 

4,274 

4,326 

2,528 

5,986 

7,680 

4,609 


14,29.698 

24.18.487 

21.38.487 
24.40,266 
21,24.655 
27,62,801 
27.47,082 
24,19,234 
23.22,810 


Agra 
Aligarh - 
Etah 

Firozabad 
Mainpuri - 
Mathura 
Hathras • 
Azamgarh 
Batlia 
Mau 

Kaushambi 
Fatehpur 
Pratapgarh 
Allahabad , 

KaviMahar^Nagsj 

Budaun 
Bareilly 
Pilibhrt ■ 
Shahjahanpuf 
Faizabad 
Ambedkampgar 
Bahraich 
Barabanki 
Gonda 
Sullanpur 
Pauri 

Gopeshwar 
Dehradun 

S ew Tehri 
ttarkashi. 
Gorakhpur 
Deoria 
Padatauna 
Maharajganj 
Banda 
' Hamirpur 
Oral 
Lalilpur 
Mahoba 
Jhansi 
Kanpur 
Akbatpur 
Fatehgarh 
Etawah 
Lucknow 
Hardoi 
Kheri 
Rai Bates 
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Area, population and headquarters of districts 


S. District 

No. 

Area 

in OOO'sqkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

49. Sitapur 

5,743 

28,57,009 

Sitapur 

50. Unnao 

4,558 

22,00,397 

Unnao 

51. Nainital 

6.794 

15,40,174 

Nainital 

52. Udhamsingh Nagar 


Rudrapur 

53. Almora 

5,385 

8,36,617 

Almora 

54. Pithoragarh 

8,856 

5,66,408 

Pithoragarh 

55. Bulandshahar 

4,352 

28,49,859 

Bulandshahar 

56. Meenit 

3,911 

34,47,912 

Meerut 

57. Ghaziabad 

2,590 

27,03,933 

Ghaziabad 

58. Gautam Buddha Nagar - 

- 

Noida 

59. Moradabad 

5,967 

41,21,035 

Moradabad 

60. Biznor 

4,561 

24,54,521 

Biznor 

61. Rampur 

2,367 

15,02,141 

Rampur 

62. Jyob'ba Rao Phule Nagar - 

- 

Amroha 

63. Saharanpur 

3,689 

23,09,029 

Saharanpur 

64, Hardwar 

2,360 

11,24,488 

Hardwar 

65. Muzaffamagar 

4,008 

28,42,543 

Muzaffamagar 

66. Varanasi 

4,036 

48,60,582 

Varanasi 

67. Jaunpur 

4,038 

32,14,636 

Jaunpur 

68. Chandauli 


* - 

Chandauli 

69. Ghazipur 

3,377 

42.16,617 

Bhadohi 

70. Bhadohi 


- 

Bhadohi 

71. Mirzapur 

4.522 

16,57,139 

Mirzapur 

72. Sonbhadra 

6,788 

10,75,041 

Robertsganj 

73. Basti 

3.733 

27,38.522 

Basti 

74. Balrampur 


- 

Balrampur 

75. Shravasfi 

- 

- 

Shravasli 

76. Siddharth Nagar 

3,495 

17,07,685 

Navgarh 

77. Champawat 

- 



Champawat 




78. Bageshwar 

- 

- 


Bageshwar 




79. Rudra Prayag - 

- 


Rudra Prayag 

80. Baghpat 

- 

- 

Baghpat 

81. Kannauj 

- 

- 

Kannauj 

82. Auraiya 

- 

- 

Auraiya 

81 Sant Kabir Nagar 

- 


Sant Kabir Nagar 


tion, transmission and distribution of electricity 
throughout the State. At the time of its inception, 
the total installed capacity, including thermal 
and hydro, was 263.5 MW which has now been 
raised to 6,048.75 MW (derated 5,775,75 MW) as 
on 31 March, 1996. By the end of 31 March. 199. 
85,657 villages were electrified as per CEA defini- 
tion and 55,500 villages were electrified through 
LT Mains. 


Transport 

Roads : The roads con- 
structed by PWD by the end 
of1995-96 were 88,200 km includ- 
ing 17,940 km kacha roads. The 
length of roads in hill area is 3,335 
km and in frontier areas 505 km 
respectively. 

Railways : Lucknow is the 
main junction of the northern net- 
work. Other important railway 
junctions are Agra, Kanpur. 
Allahabad, Mughalsarai. Mora- 
dabad. Varanasi, Tundia, Gorakh- 
pur, Gonda, Faizabad, Bareilly 
and Sitapur. 

Aviatfon : There are airports 
at Lucknovr. Kanpur, Varanasi, 
Allahabad, Agra, Jhansi, Bareilly. 
Hindon (Ghaziabad), Gorakhpur, 
Sarswa (Saharanpur), Pantnagar 
(Nanital), Jolly Grant (Dehradun) 
and Fursatganj (Rae-Bareli). 

Festivals 

The biggest congregation, 
perhaps of the world, Kumbha 
Mela is held at Allahabad and 
Hardwar every twelfth year Ardh 
Kumbh Mela is also held at these 
places every sixth year. In Alla- 
habad, there is a Magh Mela ev- 
ery winter in January when people 
come and settle there for a month 
to have a dip in the holy Sangam 
every morning. Among other fairs is the fortnight 
long jhoola fair of Mathura, Vrindavan and 
Ayodhya, when dolls are placed in gold and silver 
jhoolas or cradles. A dip in the Ganga on Kartx 
pooranmasi is supposed to be the holiest and the^ 
are big congregations at Garhmukteswarj^So^ ' 
Rajghat, Kakora, Bithur, Kanpur, 

Varanasi, Ayodhya and Hardwar. A 
fair is held at Bateswar in . 


NATIOHAL NETWORK 


Tourist Contres 

UUar Pradesh has varied altraclions for ail 
kinds of toutiste. Besides andenl places of pil- 
grimage like Varanasi, Vindhyacha!, Ayodhya, 
Chilrakooi. Prayag, Bageshwar, Jageshwar, Pauri, 
Naimisharanya, Mathura, Vrindava. Hardwar. 
Rishikesh, Badrinath, Kedarn’ath, Gangotri[ 
Yamunotri, Nanak Malta, Hemkund-sahib, Dewa 
Sharief Pcerane-Kaliyar, Oargah of Sheikh Salem 
Chisti in Fatehpur, Samath, Shravasti, Kushinagar. 
Sankisa, Kampii, Piprahwa and Kaushambi, places 
like Agra, Ayodhya, Samath, Varanasi, Luknrw, 
Mathura, Prayag, Jhansi, Gorakhpur, Jaunpur! 
Kanau], Mahoba, Devgarh, Bilhur and Vindhyacha! 
have rich treasures of Hindu and Islamic architec- 
ture and culture, 

Uttar Pradesh has a treasure of magnificent 
scenic spots like Sangam in Allahabad, Hindo 
(Ghaziabad) and Tanda Waterfall In Mirzapur The 
hills of Kumaon are a feast to the eyes. The sce- 
^ nic beauty of (he Himalayan valleys is enthralling. 

West Bengal 

, 68,752 sq km; Populalm : 6,79,82,732; 

, ; Calcutta; Principal Language : Bengali' 

^mnor : Viren J, Shah; Chief blister : Jyotl 

History and geography 

1 Alexander's invasion a pow- 
erful kingdom called Gangaridai ruled over Ben- 
gak Ascendancy of (he Guptas and the Mauiyas 
had som^hat a tittle effect on Bengal, Later 
Sasanka became King of Bengal and is said to 
have played an important role in north-eastern 
India in (he early half of the seventh century. He 
was succeeded by Gopala, who founded the Pala 
dynasty which ruled (or centuries and had created 
a huge empire. The Palas were followed by the 

from Delhi, Bengal was ruled by various Muslim 
After the Mughals, history of modern 


Bengal begins with the advent of European trad- 
ing companies. Battle of Plassey in 1757 chariged 
the course of history when the English first gained 
a strong foothold in Bengal and India, In 1905 it 
was partitioned for political gains of the Brilishess 
resentment whichreflected in a mass movement 
under the auspices of Congress led to its reunion 
in 1911, This triggered off hectic movement for 
freedom which culminated with Independence in 
1947 and partition. After 1947, the merger of na- 
tive settlement began which ended with its finSI 
reorganisation in 1956 (as per Recommendations 
of the Stales Reorganisation Act. 1956) when 
some Bengali speaking areas of a neighbouring 
state transferred to West Bengal 

The land frontiers of the State touch 
Bangladesh in the east and is separated fromNepa! 
in the west. Bhutan lies in the north-east, while 
Sikkim is on the north. On (he west and south are 
the stales of Bihar and Orissa, respectively, Bay 
of Bengal washing its southern frontiers. ’ 

Economy 

Agriculture piays a crucial role in the State’s 
mcome and nearly three out of four persons in the 
Slate are directly or indirectly involved in agricui- 
lure. The total food production in the State in 1995- 
97 was 137 .57 lakh tonnes. The rice production in 
1996-97 was 126.37 lakh tonnes as against 1 18.87 
lakh tonnes in 1995-96. West Bengal was the larg- 
est producer of rice among the states of India. 

The production of wheat and pulses in 1996-97 
was 8.39 lakh tonnes and 1,72 lakh tonnes re- 
spectively. 

West Bengal is one of the major industrial 
states in the country with 10,236 registered work- 
ing factories in 1995. A mega City Project for 
Calcutta has been initiated by the Stale Govern- 
ment entailing an investment of around Rs. 1,600 
crore. Another Rs. 1 ,1 15 crore programme for im- 
provirg the infrastructural facilities in non-CMO 
Municipalities is planned. West Bengal Industrial 
infrastructure Development Corporation (WBilDC) . 
nas so far constructed 1 2 industrial estates (growth » 
centres) in the slate. The number of Small Scale ‘ 
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' Industires during 1996-97 stood at 19,246 (provi- 
: sional). 

Besides alloy steel plant at Durgapur, there 
^ •’'? two more steel plants one at Durgapur and 
ler at Bumpur and 23 mini steel plants. Major 
lustries among others include engineering, elec- 
inics, automobiles etc. 

Power in West Bengal is currently gener- 
5d bythe West Bengal Power Development Cor- 
ration Limited, West Bengal State Electricity 
)ard, Calcutta Electric Supply Corporationand 
irgapur Project Limited. There were 41,63,681 
nsumers of electricity up to November 1997. 
le power generation installed capacity of 6146 
W (up to November 1997) is expected to in- 
sase by 2,643.5 MW, by the turn of the century, 
oreover, the power projects in the pipeline would 


roads under PWD as on March 1997 are : State 
Highways 3,378 km, district roads 9,618 km and 
rural/villages roads 5,527 km respectively. 

Railways : The total length of railway route 
(inclusive of broad gauage, metre gauge and nar- 
row gauge) in the state is 3,784.96 km in 1996- 
97. Howrah, Asansol, Sealdah, Bandel, 
Bardhaman, Kharagpur and Nevy Jalpaiguri are 
the main junctions among others. 

Ports : Calcutta is the most important port 
followed by Haldia. 

Aviation : At Dum Dum near Calcutta an 
international airport is located and other airfields 
in the Stale are Balurghat, Coochbehar, Malda, 
Bagdogra, Panagarh, Behala, Barrackpore and 
Kalaikunda. 


S. District 
No. 


kt another 2,856 MW. 

Important multi-purpose im'gation schemes 
iplemented since 1947 include barrage and im’- 
ition system of the Damodar Valley, Mayurakshi 
igation^nd Kangsabati projects. The gross mi- 
)r irrigation potential that can be created in the 
late is 44.34 lakh hectares of 
hich 31.34 lakh hectares are 
sm ground water and the rest 
3 lakhhectares are from surface 
ater sources. In 1996-97, addi- 
snal im'gation potential of 16.34 
ousand hectares was created 
irough major and medium irri- 
ation schemes. Work on thre** 
lajor irrigation projects, 
angsabali Reservoir Project, 
amodar Valley Barrage and Im'- 
ilio'n Project and Teesta Bar- 
rge Project (1st sub-stage) and 
18 m^ium im'gation schemes 
f€ continuing. 


Festivals 

Durga Puja is the most important festival 
along with Kali puja or Diwali besides Vasant 
Panchami, Lakshmi Puja, Holi, Sivaratri, 
Janmasthami, Id-ul-Fitr, etc. 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 


jansport 

Roads : The length of 
^^s as on 31 March 1995 was 
^.>,375 km including 1,710 km 
'^lional highways. The length of 


Area 

in OOO’sqkm 


1. Bankura 6,882 

2. Bardhaman 7,024 

3. Birbhum 4,545 

4. Calcutta* 18,733 

• 5 . Darjeeling 3,149 

6 . Howrah 1.467 

7. Hooghly 8,149 

8. Jalpaiguri 6,227 

9. Coochbehar 3,387 

10. .Malda 3.733 

11. Medinipiir 14,081 

12. Murshidabad 5.324 

13. Nadia 3,927 

14. North 24 Parganas 14,081 

15. South 24 Parganas 

16. Purulia 6,259 

17. Uttar Dinajpur 3,180 

18. Dakshin Dinajpur ' 2,183 


Population 

Headquarters 

28,05,065 

Bankura 

60,50,605 

Bardhaman 

25,55,664 

Suri 

43,99,819 

Calcutta 

12,99,919 

Darjeeling 

37,29,644 

Howrah 

43,55530 

Chinsurah 

28,00,543 

Jalpaiguri 

21,71,145 

Coochbehar 

26,37,032 

English Bazar 

83,31,912 

Medinipur 

47,40,149 

Berhampore 

38,52,097 

Krishnagar 

72,81,881 

Alipore 

57,15,030 

Barasat 

22,24,577 

Purulia 

19,26,729 

Raigunj 

12,00.924 

Balurghat 

\ Reach wti» 12.05 sq km, sub' 


with 30.38 sq km and Jadavpur with 40 sq km) 
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Tourist Centres 

Important tourist centres are. among others 
Calcutta, Digha (Midnapore). Bakkhali Sea Re- 
sort, Sagar Island and Sundarbans (South 24 
Parganas), Dareeling Shantiniketan etc. 

Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands 

Area : 8,249 sq km: Population : 2,80,661; 
Capital : Port Blair; Principal Languages : 
Hindi.Nicobarese, Malayalam. Bengali, Tamil. 
Telugu; Lt. Governor: Ishwari Prasad Gupta; Chief 
Secretary : Ramesh Narayan Swami. 


and 92° and 94° East Longitude. The group f 
572 island/islets lie in the Bay of Bengal 153 
kmfrom Cape Negairs in Burma (Myanmar), 1225 
km from Calcutta and 1,190 km from Chenri 
Two principal group of islets are Ritchie’s Artf3 
pelago and Labyrinth Islands. 

Economy 

49,717 hectares of land is used for agrto 
ture purposes. Paddy the main crop, is tro^! 
cultivated in Andaman group of islands, when 
coconut and the main cash crops of Nicobar grcii 
of islands. Field crops, namely, oilseeds andvsg 
etables are grown, followed by paddy during Ri 
season. Kinds of fruits such as mango, sapdr 


History and geography 

121 km from Little Andaman island. There 
are 36 inhabited islands in the Andamans and 12 
. in the Nicobar District 

Original inhabitants of the island lived in the 
forests hunb'ng and fishing, Negrito tribes, viz., 
the Great Andamanese, Onge, Jarawa and 
Sentinalese group of island and two Mongoloid 
,, tribes, viz,, Nicobarese and in the Nicobar group 
'iof islands Among these, the Jarawas and the have 
not yet learnt the concept of coveming their bodies. 

Modem history of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands begins v/ith the of a settlement by East 
India Company in 1789. However, in 1796 this 
was abandoned. Following the first war of Indian 
Independence in 1857, Indian government founded 
the penal settlement in these island in 1858, known 
as Kalapani, for the deportation of muUneers, po- 
litical prisoners and riminals from the mainland 
Indian which continued till the second World the 
Second World War. the Japanese force occupied 
the Andama an Island in 1942. Further following 
the sunender of the Japanese forces in the World 


orange, .banana, papaya, pineapple crops sr 
grown on hilly land owned by fanners. 

Cover 7,171 sq km of the total area of b 
island. All types of forests are found, such as s 
ant evergreen, hill-top evergreen, moist, dsdi 
ous, littoral, and swamp foresL A large variatyi 
timber is found in'lhe Andaman group. The triO 
valuable timbers are padauk and gurjan. Tha 
species are not Nicobar. At present thre is 7,^ 
sq km of land under forest cover in Andaman? 
Nicobar Islands. 

1,266 registrered small sca> . ' ' 
handicrafts units. Two units are c 
line of fish processing activity. Recer,.^- 
engineering, units are engaged in pr 
ploythene bags, PVC conducit pipes a., 
paints and varnishes, and mini flour r 
drinks and beverages, steel furniture as 
minium doors and windov/s etc. Small sc 
handicraft units are also inshell crafts, bate 
ucis, rice milling, furniture making, oil seed; 


Transport 


rand 


these in 1945 and their administration 
of these islands rill the Independence 
of the country in 1947. 

The Andaman and Nicobar Is- 
land, an Union Territory, are situated 
behveen 60° and 140° North Latitude 


Area, population and headquarters 

ofdistric* 

S. District 

Area Population 

Hcadqu*!’ 

No. 

In OOO’sqkm 



1. Andaman 

6,408 2,41,453 

Port ffa' ■ 

2. Nicobar 

1,841 39.208 

Car Ng 
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Indian Airlines is opersiing foLT fights betz/sen 
Calcutta and Fort Ela'r and tfiras fights a wadr 
betz/een Chennai and Fort Efair. The passenger 
ships pi/ bef/reen Pert Elair and Calcjda/'Che:naii 
VEakhapatnam. The Directorate cf Shipping Ser- 
vices maintain recufar infer-isfands, fcra-shcre and 
harbour ferry services to cater to the reed cf in- 
ter-isfand cemmuters. 

Tourism 

Populariy knevm as the Emerald Isles, 
Andman and fJicofcar Island are a paradise fer 
eco-friendly tounsts. Co'/ered with iersa forest 
and endless variety cf erofe f aa and fauna these 
islands have Ic/ely beaches and charmiric under- 
water corals and marine frfe. Important tcurlst cerr 
tres are : Cellular Jail, Hafonal Memorial, Anfiro- 
pofoglcal Museum, Marare Museum. Water Sports 
Com.pfex etc. 

Government 

LI Co'/smor : ls//ari Prasad Gupta; Chief 
Seaeatary ; Ramesh Nar^/^^^s^r^my; Jurisdic- 
tion of High Court : Falls imder the furadicfco of 
Calcutta High Court 

Chandigarh 

Area ; 114 sq km; Popuisflon : 7.5 la.kh; 
Capital: Chandigarh; Languages : Hindi, Punjabi. 
Engfeh; Admin'^tof : Lt Gen. (Retd.) JT.R. 
Jacob. 

History and geography 

Chandigarh nesl'es in a picturesque setfng 
int he fooWs of Shr/aHk his er,d enjesys the popu- 
lar epithet the City Beautiful. Representatf/e of 
modem architecture and tarn planning, the dt/ is 
a CTeation cf the French architect Le Corbusier. 
Chandigarh and the area surrounding it v/ere con- 
stituted as a Union TGerritofy on 1 Ho/ember* 
1966. It serves as the joint capital of both Punjab 
and Haryana states. It is bounded on north a.nd 
west by Punjab and on the east end south by 
Haryana 


Agriculture 

Cdtf /aefe lard e abcut 232j hectare in the 
Unicr, Terrfcr/ cf ChancTcarh ard r-'cated aea 
abcct 2.1 “G hectare- 77'eaL maae. ^ecetacies 
and fcdder are fte rafer craps. 

industry * 

Thei = are 15 large and redTum saafe un'to 
in Chandigarh cf which tz/c are putiTc urdertak- 
ites. More than ZS5C unfe regstsed under snaf- 
scafe ssdor, prav'de KrpIq.Tnent to neatr 23 KO 
persers. Large and mediur-scac unds praduce 
hosier/ and knihJ.ng mean, ires treedes, 
mdcltcps,elecfric meta.'s. cf^e fee wheels and 
rims, antaiefes, S'Cfr d.in.Vs, ca.'dbca'ds, eta. 
Smaf-scale units are e-canei r. toe produefer 
cf steel fabricafen, doer f^rgs. spur, ppes, san- 
tary ftfncs etc. 

Power 

Chandice.'h gets poz-er frer. reghbeurhe 
states and Certal cererafen prciects to rest hs 
pezrer requirsment It has 3 5 per cent share cf 
total poAET cs.n€!etcr. cf EhaVra ccmp'ex Fur- 
Lher toe frm a^xafon. is £0 nazr, cut cf th€.~=', 
Pijdear and gas based Central generafen prajeds. 

Transport 

The length cf natcnel h.ghz.-3y3 is 15275 
km. Chendige-h te wef ccnnected by rail, road 
and e*r. 

Tourist Centres 

l.-ipcrtent places cf faurist inte.'es! ee Rock 
Garden, Ze'dr rose Gederi. Fracrence GeTen. 
ShenS Kunj, Sukh.na La.ke eto. 

Government 

Admin, istatcr ; U. GeiiRetd) Bltf I.Ch-hien, 
Advisor: Jagdsh Sagan. Juhsdctcn of Hgh Court 
: Fafs under jurEdkior cf Punjab and Hanjrana 
Hgh Court 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli 

A'ga : 491 sq km.; Fpputafeo 
Capfef ; Shvassa; Prtocpaf Language 
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Hindi; Administrator : Ramesh Negi. 

History 

After prolonged skirmishes between the Por- 
tuguese and Marathas, on 17th December 1779, 
the Maratha Government assigned the aggregated 
revenue of Rs. 12,000 in a few villages of this 
territory to the Portuguese as compensahon to 
ensure their friendship. The Portuguese ruled this 
territory uniti its liberation by the people on 2 Au- 
gust 1954, Subsequently the administration was 
carried on for some time by an administrator. How- 
ever. the territory was merged with the Indian 
Union on 11 August 1961 and since then is being 
administered by the Government of India as a 
Union Territory through the Administrator. 

The Union Territory of Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli has an area of 491 sq km surrounded by 
Gujarat and Maharashtra. It consists of two pock- 
ets, namely. Dadra and Nagar Haveli. There are 
72 villages of which one village Kothar is almost 
uninhabited. 


Economy 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli, a predominantly 
■ rural area having about 79 per cent population of 
tnbals has about 23,958 hectare under cultiva- 
tion Wajor crop is paddy (Kharif) while Nagli and 
other hill-millets are crops of the area. Among 
fruits, mango, chiku and bananas, etc., are also 
produced Forests cover 40 per cent of the total 
geographical area. The tribal population that leans 
heavily on forests have been given exclusive rights 
for collection of minor forest produce free of cost. 
By March 1997 there were 710 industries which 
include cottage, village and small scale industries 
and 252 medium scale industries intexliles, engi- 
neering, plastics.electronics, chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, etc., which employ more than 15,780 
persons and produce goods worth over Rs. 1.700 
crore. These industries are given several incen- 
tives like exemption of sales tax for 15 years, 
corporate income tax exemption for five years etc. 

Transport 

The Union territory does not have its own 


road transport system. It avails of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra states transport system. Total road 
length is about 533.94 km of which 450.44 km is 
surfaced. Sixty-eight villages are connected with 
all weather roads. Rail route from Mumbai to 
Ahmedabad links Vapi also. Mumbai is the near- 
est airport. 

Tourism 

Tourism sector has been assigned a hit 
priority keeping in view the deep forest area ai 
favourable climate. The promiment plo^ of troui 
interest are Tadkeshwar Shiva Mandir, Bindrabi 
Deer park Khanvel, Vanganga lake and islar 
garden, Dadra, Vanv/har Udhyan, Mini Zoo, B 
Udhyan, Tribal cultural museum, arid Hiivavan gr 
den at Silvassa. The development of Water Spoi 
at Dudhani and Khandiv Van at Luhari are a(i 
under completion. Cottages at Khanvel ar 
Chauda gardens and the tentage accommodate 
at Dudhani are available for the tourists. 

Government 

Administrator : S.P. Agganval; Jurisdicte 
of High Court : Falls under the jurisdiction of tt 
Mumabi High Court 

Daman and Diu 

Area : 112 sq km; Population .*1,01,581 
Capital : Daman; Principal Language : Gajaral 
Administrator : O.P. Kelkar. 

History and geography 

Daman and Diu alongwith Goa was colon 
held by the Portuguese after Independence. I 
1961, it was made an integral part of India. Ate 
confem'ng statehood on Goa on 30 May 198? 
Daman and Diu was made a separate Union Tei 
ritory. 

Daman lies about 193 km away fror 
Mumbai. It is bound on north by the Kolak rive; 
on east by Gujarat, on south by Kalai river and o' 
west by the gulf of Cambay Diu is an island. It c 
connected by tv/o bridges. 
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Agriculture and irrigation 

Total area under irrigation is 517.22 hectare 
(244.22 hectare in Daman and 273 in Diu). Impor- 
tant field and garden crops'are paddy, ragi, bajra, 
jowar, groundnut, pulses and beans, wheat, ba- 
nana, sapota, mango, coconut and sugarcane. 
There are no major forests in the territory. 

Industry and power 

There are 550 small scale industries in 
Daman and Diu. An industrial areas is being de- 
veloped by Omnibus Industrial Development Cor- 
poration at Daman. The other industrial area are 
Dabhel, Bhimpore and Kadaiya. All villages have 
been electrified. 

Transport 

Roads ; The total length of road in Daman 
and Diu are 183 km and 60 km (surface) respec- 
tively. - • 

Railways ; There is no railway link with 
Daman and Diu. The nearest railway stationfrom 
Daman is Vapi on western railway on Mumbai- 
Delhi route. The nearest railway station from Diu 
is Dalvada on metre-gauge. 

Aviation : There are airports both in Daman 
and Diu. Diu has been connected by air and there 
is regular air service from Mumbai to Diu. 

Government 

I / C Administrator and Secretary Finance ; 
Ramesh Negi; Collector : Raj Kamal Saxena 
Presnetly there is a common High Court for 
Maharashtra and Goa and' Union Territories of 
Daman and Diu and Dadra and Nagar Haveli. at 
Mumbai. _ ' 

Delhi 

Area ; 1,483 sq km; Population : 94,20,644; 


Capital : Delhi; Principal Languages Hindi, 
Punjabi and Urdu; Lt. Governor : Vijay Kapoor; 
Chief Minister : Smt. Sheila Dixit. 

History and geography 

The city of Delhi finds prominent reference 
right from the times of the epic Mahabharata Delhi 
or IndraprasthP, as it was called in the ancient 
times went on passing from one kingdom to an- 
other, beginning v/ith the Mauryas, Guptas, Palas 
of Central India, and then to the Afghan and the 
Muslim invaders for about four centuries, and fi- 
nally to the Mughals in the 16th century. In the 
later half of the 18th century and early 19th cen- 
tury, the British rule engulfed Delhi and in 1911, it 
was the centre of all activities. After 1947. it be- 
came the capital of India and was made a Union 
Territory in 1956. 

Lying in the northern pari of the country. 
Delhi is surrounded by Haryana on all sides ex- 
cept the east where it borders with Uttar Pradesh. 

' Economy 

Delhi is not only the largest commercial cen- 
tre in northern India but also the largest centre of 
small industries. Since 1974, a large number of 
industrial concerns have been established. They 
manufacture a wide variety of items like televi- 
sion, tape, recorders, light engineering machines 
and automobile parts, razor blades, sports goods, 
bicycles and FVC goods including footwear, tex- 
tiles. fertilizers, medicines, hosiery, leather goods, 
soft drinks etc. 

There are also units for metal forging cast- 
ing, galvanising and electroplating printing and 
warehousing. In 1996 1,26,000 industrial units v/ilh 
an invgestment of Rs 2.524 crore. were manu- 
facturing goods worth Rs. 6,310 crore and provid- 
ing employment to more than '■ 136 lakh persons 
Irrigation facilities are oeing pro- 
vided through canals, tube-v/ells and 
effluent from sewage treatment plants 
at Keshavpur, Okhla and Coronation 
Pillar. More than 75 per cent cropped 
area is covered under assured 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

Area Population Headquarters 

•No. 

in OOO’sqkm 

1. Daman 

72 62.101 Daman 

2. Diu 

40 39.485 • Diu 
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irrigation. Special attention is paid to provide irri- 
gation facilities to the scheduled castes and mar- 
ginal farmers through state tubevvells. The pov/er 
demand of Delhi which was 1,065 MW in 1977-78 
reached over 2,400 MW in June 1998. Power gen- 
eration aspect is being taken care of by Delhi 
Vidyul Board at the Indraprastha Estate, Rajghat 
and by Gas lubrines at Indraprastha Estate, v/here 
three waste heat recovery units are also being 
installed for enhanced generation. 

Transport 

Delhi is well connected Iby roads, rail and 
air with all parts of India. It has three airports, 
Indira Gandhi International Airport for the interna- 
tional flights, Palam Airport for national services 
and Safdarjung Airport for training purposes. It 
hast three important railway stations, Delhi Junc- 
tion, Nevr Delhi Raihvay station and Nizamuddin 
Railway station Besides Inter-State Bus Termi- 
nals at Kashmere Gate and Sarai Kale Khan, a 
third at Anand Vihar has been constructed. A total 
number of 30 79 lakh motor vehicles were regis- 
tered as on 30 June, 1998 Delhi has greater num- 
ber of vehicles than the total vehicles of mumbai, 
Calcutta and Chennai put together. 

Tourist Centres 

Important lounst centres are Lai Quila (Red 
Fort), Jama Masjid, Quiab Minar, India Gate, Birla 
Mandir, Humayun's Tomb, Lotus Temple etc. Delhi 
State Tounsm and Transportation Development 
Corporation conducts city sight-seeing and excur- 
sion tours. The Corporation has also introduced 
adventure tourism activities such as para-sailing,, 
rock-climbing and boating in Delhi It is also run- 
ning five Coffee Homes, 

Lakshadweep 

Area : 32 sq km; PopuMon : 51,681; Capi- 
tal : Kavaratti; Principal Language ■ Malayalam, 
Administrator ; Chaman Lai. 

History and geography 

Not much is known of the early history of 


these island. The islands supposed to have been 
inhabited first are Amini, Kalpeni, AndrotL Kavaratt 
and Agatti. The archaeological evidence recentli 
unearthed indicated that there were Buddhis 
settlements around sixth or severth centures am 
the earliest Muslim converts or setters pradati 
the year 139 AH of the Hijra year (eight century 
of which data gravestones have recently been dis 
covered in Agatti. This would lend to bear out thi 
local iradilion that Islam was brought to the is 
lands by the Arab Saint, Ubaidulla. In 1956, thi 
islands were constituted into a single territory am 
since then, have been directly administered b; 
the Union Government through an Administrator 
The Laccadives, Minicoy and Amindivi group o 
island were renamed as Lakshadweep in 1973. 

Lakshadweep, a group of coral island con 
sist of 12 atolls, three reefs and submerged sam 
banks. Of the 36 islands, only 1 1 are inhabited 
These lie scattered in the Arabian Sea about 28( 
km to 480 km off Kerala coast belvreen 8’ anc 
12^3' north latitude and 71“ and 74’ east longi 
tude. 

Economy 

Coconut is the only major crop with a pro 
duction of 27.7 million nuts per year. Area unde 
cultivation is about 27.50 sq kni. 

Fishing is another major activity, the se; 
around Ihe island is highly productive. The islanc 
stand first in Ihe country in per capita availabilit) 
of fish. 

Coconut fibre extraction and conversion o 
its fibre products are the main industry in the Is 
lands. Under government sector there are sever 
coir fibre factories, seven coir production-cum 
demonstration centres and four fibre curling units 
functioning under coir sector. 

Transport 

MV Tipu Sultan, MV Bharath Seema an: 
MV Dweep Setu carry passengers to and Iron 
the islands to Cochin and Beypore ports, fJt 
Ubaidulla. MV Thinnakara. MV Laccadives am 
MV Cheriyam carry cargo to island from ma'n 
land, MV Suheli 60 MT oil barge is mainly utilised 
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for providing bunker (fuel) (o inter island (any 
vessels. 

Pondicherry 

Area : 492 sq km; Population : 8,07,785; 
Capital: Pondicherry; Principle Lanugage ; Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Englsiii and French; Gover- 
nor : Dr. Rajano Rai; Chief Minister : R.V. 
Janakiraman. 

History and geography 

The territory of Pandicherry comprises the 
former French establishment of Pondicherry, 
Karaikal, Mahe and Yanam which lie scattered in 
South India. Pondicherry, the capital of the terri- 
tory v/as once the original headquarters of the 
French in India. It is bounded on the east by the 
Bay of Bengal and on the other three sides by the 
South Arcot distritct of Tamil Nadu. About 150 km 
south of Pondicherry on the east coast lies 
Karaikal. 

Economy 

Nearly 45 per cent of the population in the 
Union Territory is engaged in agriculture and al- 
lied pursuits. Ninety per cent of the cultivated area 
is irrigated. Besides rice other minor food crops, 
viz.,ragi, bajra and pulses are grov/n in the Union 
Territory. The principle cash crops are sugarcane, 
groundnut and cotton. 

The indushial sector in Pondicherry em- 
ployed about 8,000 persons in the early fifties. 
With an investment of over Rs. 1.048 crore, in- 
dustries are providing a livelihood to 68,086 people 
as on 30 June 1998. The induslrial units are manu- 
facturing items such as textiles, sugar, yam, spirit 
and beer, potassium chlorate, rice-bran oil, auto 


parts, soap, talcum povrder, amino acids, dispos- 
able syringes.roofing sheets etc. . 

Im'gation in Pondicherry is mainly through 
tanks and tubewells. There are 84 tanks with an 
anicut of 6,456 ha of v/hich two are comparatively 
bigger (Qustery and Bahour). The tubewell irriga- 
tion system is almost in the private sector. There 
is a major proposs' to rehabilitate all the tanks in 
Ore Pondicherry region at a cost of Rs. 34.73 crore 
with the aid of the European Economic Commis- 
sion in order to improve ground vrater recharge 
and stabilise the existing anicut. 

There is no power generating station in 
the Union Territory of Pondicherry. The power 
requirements are met by availing share from 
the Central Generating Station and by purchasing 
pov/er from neighbouring State Electricity 
Boards. Hov/ever, to meet the grov/ing demand of 
power, it has been contemplated to establish a 
combined cycle Gas Power Plant of 32.5 MW at 
Karaikal. 

Transport 

Roads : The Total length of roads as main- 
tained by the Public Works Department is 576.637 
km, oT which national highv/ays is 24.65, slate 
highv/ays 68.765 km, district and other roads 
225.36 kms and rural roads 257.666 km. 

Railways : Pondicherry is connected to 
Chennai by metre-gauge and the nearest broad- 
gauge links is Villupuram junction at a distance of 
40 km. 

Aviation ; The nearest airport Chennai is 
160 km from Pondicherry. 

Tourism 

Having remained the capital of the ersh'/hiie 
French India, the Pondicherry has a 
rich French legacy. With nea'Jy laid 
roads, the v/ide and vibrant teach 
promenade architecturally built 
churdies and public buildirgs of a by 
gone era, Pondicherry is a window to 
French colonial history. French culture 
and heritage in India. ■■ , 


Area, population and headquarters of districts 

S. District 

No. 

Area 

in OOO'sqkm 

Population 

Headquarters 

1. Pondicherry 

293 

6,08,338 

Pondicherry 

2. Karaikal 

160 

1,45,703 

Karaikal 

3. Mahe 

-9 

33,447 

Mahe 

4. Yanam • 

30 

20,297 

Yanam 
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Defence Technology and 
Programmes 

The main objective or aim of India's defence 
policy is promoting and sustaining durable peace 
in the sub^nlinent and equipping the defence 
forces adequately to safeguard against foreign 
aggression. In the field of defence research, India 
has achieved great success and owing to defence 
scientists, India, today is in the list of some devel- 
oped nations of the world who have capabilities to 
produce modem defence arsenals 

Providing a solid base to the national secu- 
rity system. Defence Research and Development 
(DRDOj y/as formed in 1958 by amalgamating 
defence science organisation and some of the 
technical development establishments. A separate 
department of Defence Research and Develop- 
ment was formed in 1980 which now administers 
DROO and its 50 laboratories and establishments. 
. The Department of Defence Research and Devel- 
opment formulates and executes programmes of 
scientific research, design and development in the 
fields of relevence to national security leading to 
the induction of new weapons, platforms and other 
equipments required by the Armed Forces. It also 
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functions as the nodal agency for the execution 
major development programmes of- relevance 
defence through integration of research, develo 
ment, testing and production facilities v/ilh the n 
tional scientific institutions, public sector undi 
takings and other agencies, (f functions under t! 
control of scientific advisor to Defence Minis! 
who is also Secretary. Defence Research ai 
Development. 

Main Research and Development activitii 
of the DRDO cover important demarcated disi 
plines like aeronautics, rockets and missiles, ele 
tronics and instrumentation, combat vehicles, e 
gineering systems, naval systems, armament tec 
nology including explosive research, terrain r 
search, advanced computing, artificial intetligenc 
robotics, systems analysis and life sciences i 
eluding high altitude agriculture, physiology, foi 
technology and nuclear medicine. 

The important and notable development sti 
cesses of the department include flight simulate 
for aircraft. 68 mm reusable rocket pod for i 
cralt. brake parachutes for fighter aircrafts, tig 
field gun. 5.56 mm rifle, charge line mine cleani 
system lor safe passage of vehicles m the ball 
field, illuminating ammunition for enhancing mg 
fighting capabilities, cluster weapons system f 
fighter aircralt and new generation bombs for hi; 
speed aircraft and low level bombing Succe; 
story include different radar like iovz-level trackn 
radar Indra 1 and Indra II for Army and Air Fore 
Light weight field artillery radar and battlefield st 
veillance radar have also been developed. Bride 
layer Tank-Kartik, military building system, a 
vanced ship solar systems, naval decoys, nav 
simulators, torpedo launchers, advanced mate 
als and composites for military applications a 
also some of the other achievements of tt 
department. The main battle tank (MBT) Arj'. 
having' superior fire power, high mobility ai 
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xcellent protection has been successfully devel- 
ped. Army has accepted the tank for induction in 
^e services and the tank is now under troop trials 
1 actual field conditions. Simultaneously planning 
ction has been initiated by Department of De- 
;nce Production and supplies for production of 
1BT Arjun. A Light Combat Aircraft (LCA) is un- 
er hardware fabrication and engineering stage 
nd integration of some of the sub-assemblies 
as already commenced. An advanced technol- 
gy gas turbine engine GTX-35\/S named Kaveri 
)r use in LCA is under development under a sepa- 
3te programme. Integrated Guided Missile De- 
elopment Programme (IGMDP) is in progress, 
he programme comprises four missile systems 
amely Prithvi, surface-to-surface tactical battle- 
eld missile, Akash, medium range surface-to-air 
iissile; Trishul. short range surface-to-air missile; 
lag, third generation anti-tank missile and one 
itermediale range of ballistic missile. Agni. A nuin- 
er of flight tests of these missiles have been 
uccessfully conducted. Other projects are at vari- 
us stages of development like Pilot less Target 
lircraft (PTA)- Lakshya, Composite Sonar and 
actical Weapon Control System - 'Panchendriya' 
3r navy. LMG and carbine in 5.56 mm calibre 
nd multi-barrel rocket launching system - 'Pinaka’. 

I Marine Acoustic Research Ship - Sagardhv/ani’. 
esigned and built indigenously is one of the most 
lodem research ships equipped with sophisticated 
jboratories to carry out marine research. A Peace 
’lus parallel processing computer, configured with 
idvanced commercially available mirco-processors 
is competing nodes, has been designed and de- 
eloped. 

A defence technology park is being estab- 
shed in Bangalore to facilitate transfer technolo- 
lies by DRDO to industries. 

Integrated Guided Missile Development 
’rogramme : An Integrated Guided Missile De- 
elopment Programme' (IGMDP), launched in 1983 
lomprises of following missiles developed by 
)RDO in India. 

i) Surface - to - surface missile - Prithvi 
i) Surface - to - air medium range missile - Akash 
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(iii) Anti-tank missile -Nag 

(iv) Surface-to-air short range missile-Tnshul 


(v) Intermediate range ballistic missile (IRBM) - 
Agni 

Prithvi 

Type : Short range, surface - to - surface battle- 
field tactical missile. 

Range : 150 km with 1000 kg warhead and 250 
km v/ith 500 kg warhead (minimum 40 kmj 

Pollard: 500-1000 kg 

Warhead : Both conventional and nuclear 
prefragmented and bomblets 

Propulsion : Single stage, twin gimballed engine 
using liquid propellant 

Guidance : Strap dov/n Inertail navigation sys- 
tem, controlled and guided by no-board com- 
puter 

Tested : First time on 25th February, 1988 This 
missile was transform design of S L V -3 
(Prithvi-I) 

Pn'thvi-II : 16th test was taken place at Chandipur 
(Onssa) on 23th Febniary. 1997 This test was 
done by Indian Army 

Prithvi-lll or Saganka is in process of develop- 
ment for Indian Navy 

Description : The use of Pnthvi is visualised as 
phases of preparatory and subsequent pnases 
of the battle to destroy enemy concentration of 
tanks and troops, logistic installations, airfields 
and communication facilities It is difficult to 
spot the Prithvi or trace its trajectory and target 
because of its supersonic speed and limited 
flight time The missile is extremely accu' 
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(its circular error pro- 
bability - CEP- is lov/er 
than most missile of its 
class) - with a circular 
accuracy of 10m. The 
short-range version is 
for the Indian Army and 
long - range for lAF. 

AGNI 

Type : Surface-to-sur- 
face, intermediate 
range ballistic missile 
(IRBM) 

Range : 1000 km - 

2500 km 

Payload : 500 kg - 1000 kg multipurpose. 

Propulsion : Two stage, first stage uses solid 
propellant while second stage uses twin liquid 
propellant engines in the gimballed configura- 
tion 

Description ; Agni is a re-entry technology dem- 
onstrator It IS capable of carrying a multipur- 
pose payload One of its unique features is the 
heat shield of the re-entry vehicle 

Test ; First successful test of Agni took off on 
22nd May. 1989. After this test, India became 
sixth nation-alongwith JSA, Russia. France, 
China and Isreal who have tested IRBM 
On Apnl 11, 1999 India tested its Agni-ll mis- 
sile a Balasore (Onssa) successfully. 

Range of Agni-ll is more than 2500 km. This 
distance will be covered by Agnl-ll in just 11 
minutes. 

AKASH 

Type : Medium range, surface-to-air missile 

Range : 25 km 

Warhead : Pre-fragmented warhead activated by 
proximity fuse. 

Guidance : Command guidance from ground ra- 
dar system and on-board precision horning 
system 

Tested : First time on 14th August, 1990 at 

Chandipur (Onssa) 

— 



Description : It is a multi-target missile - cai 
target four to five enemy aircrafts and missile 
at a time. Integrated with the'Indigenously pro 
duced phased array radar called Rajendra, I 
is capable of tracking many targets simulia 
neously. Akash is basically an air defence mis 
sile like the US Patriot missile used in the gu 
war to destroy a Scud ballistic missile in it 
flight trajectory; 

Nag 

Type : Third generation, fire and forget', anti-tsri 
guided missile. 

Range : 4 km 

Warhead : Tandem shaped charges 

Propulsion : Solid propellant motor 

Guidance : Initial guidance from launcher's targs 
acquisition system and terminal guidance tr 
on-board millimetric wave (MMV) radar seeke 
as well as an imaging infrared (HR) system. 

Tested : first time on 24 November. ,1990. 

Description : The missile is being developed I 
counter contemporary advances in tank armou 
especially the very hard or the reactive type: 
of armour. The missile is mounted on a tracke: 
vehicle equipped with a Line of Sight (LOS 
radar. The radar delects the target, passes tkr 
information (image coordinates) to the missi's 
The missile then aligns its sight with that of th! 
LOS radar and blasts off. The missile chase- 
the target wherever it goes. The smokeless 
propellant developed for the missile preve.n 
easy detection of the launcher which can 'scosj 
immediately after shooting. The missile has ra 
unique ability of hitting a tank from the loff 
The missile can be fired at night and durii^ 
bad weather conditions as it uses imaging ir 
frared guidance. 

Trishu! 

Type : Short range, surface-to-air missile i 

Range ; 500 m to 9 km 

Warhead : A pre-fr^mented warhead with a stc 
radius of 20m. 

Propulsion : Single, solid composite propel!^! 
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Guidance : Command guidance from a ground 
radar system and on-board computerised control. 

Tested : First time on 5th June, 1989. 

Description : It is being developed for all the 
three services. The lAF will use it against low 
fiying aircraft while the Navy will use a modi- 
fied version against sea - skimming missiles 
like the American Harpoon. In the Army ver- 
sion, three missiles will be mounted on a 
tracked vehicle equipped with two radars - one 
for surveillance and the other for guidance. 
Once an enemy aircraft is identified and lo- 
cated by the surveillance radar, the second 
radar will take over and start tracking the track- 
ing the target. The moment the enemy aircraft 
is v/ithin ranged the missile will be launched, 
maneuvered into the line of the tracking beam 
and guided all the way to the target. The Air 
Force version v/ill be simple except that the 
version designed for the Navy v/ill contain an 
accurate altimeter in its sensor unit which will 
enable the missile to skim above the v/aves 
and intercept enemy missiles. 

ARATH : Sarath is the Infantry Combat Vehicle 
(ICV) which has been developed by the Indian 
scientists to carry and launch Trishul, Akash 
and Nag missiles. 

•uture Missiles Projects of India 

lurya : Inter- Continental missile with range of 
5000 km is'in process of development, 
lagafika : Cruse missile, v/i’ll be launched from 
sea. Its range will be some 100 km. 
ishtra : Air-missile," range 60-to-100 km. will be 
launched from any fighter plane, 
lhanush : Will be one of Inter-Continental mis- 
sile v/hich is designed and formulated by In- 
dian Scientist under the guidance of Dr. Abdul 
Kalam. 

Other Defence Achievements 

MBT-ARJUN: India's Main Battle Tank 
MBT), Arjun, indigenously designed and devel- 
ped by DRDO and combat Vehicle Research De- 
elopment Establishment (CVRDE) avadi, was 



dedicated to the nation in January 1996. The idea 
of developing India's MBT was conceived in 1974. 
Arjun v/as formally inducted in 1993 v/hen DRDO 
offered six pre-production senes tanks to Army 
for user trials. 

The Arjun v/eighs 58 tonnes and hence falls 
in the main battle tank category {above 50 tonnes). 
Medium battle tanks are in the weight range of 35 
to 40 tonnes. The Russian T-72 M-1 (42 tonnes) 
and Vijayanta (38 tonnes) come under this cat- 
egory. The 58.5 tonnes Arjun with state-of-the art 
technology, superior fire power, mobility and high 
speed (72 kmph on roads and 40 kmph on rocky 
terrain), and weapon system has been designed 
to meet Indian Army’s most stringent specifica- 
tions. It is rated among lop MBTs in the world Its 
1400 HP turbo charged diesel engine (imponed 
at present makes it a highly manoeuvrable fight- 
ing machine helping it to climb gradients and ne- 
gotiate sand dunes and deep v/ide trenches with 
equal agility. The 120 mm gun v/ith the nev/ly 
developed super velocity fin stabilised armour - 
Piercing discard sabot (FSAPDS) ammunition can 
defeat contemporary armour used in tanks The 
thermal imager provides night vision facility to 
engage targets in dark A laser range finder v/ith a 
10 km reach can zoom in on faraway targets ac- 
curately. The indigenously developed 'Kanchan' 
armour can protect it from anti-tank ammunition 
The satellite base Global Positioning System 
(GPS) can fadlitate the Aqun to find its geographi- 
cal grid in barren areas and in the dark. 

Lakshya : 'Lakshya' the pilotless Target Air- 
craft (PTA). IS a sophisticated unmanned aircrar;^ 
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It has been designed and developed to simulate 
realistic air treats and to mimic the radars and 
infra-red signals. It will be used to imparl training 
for surface-to-air, air-to-air missiles and gun firing. 
This aircraft can be launched either from ground 
or a ship using a rocket ana is pov/ered during 
flight by a turbo jet engine. It can be revised as 
many as 10 times and can be controlled upto 100 
Km through a remote control system. 

Lakshya, v/ith a sub-sonic speed of 0.7 Mach 
in clean configuration and 0.54 march in 'one stow 
onfe tov/ configuration could climb upto 9 km. in 
clean configuration and 6 km vhth tvjo bodies at a 
rate of 35 m/s at sea level. It has a fuel capacity 
of 190 kg and can tolerate a weight upto 630 kg. 
It can float above sea for 3 to 4 hour on a para- 
chute until it is retrieved by a helicopter and mini- 
mum altitude possible is 300 m. 

It has been developed by the DRDO's Aero- 
nautical Development Establishment (ADE) Ban- 
galore. It is solely meant for all the three services 
and will be used for training of its personnel in 
using the aircraft 

Nishant : India's indigenous Remotely Pi- 
loted Vehicle (RPV) 'Nishant', earlier called Fal- 
con. will be soon inducted into the Army. It b 
intended for battlefield surveillance and reconnais- 
] sance roles, incorporates advanced designed fea- 
ture comparable or superior to those developed 
elsevrhere in the world It can carry a 45 kg pay- 
toad, travel at a speed of 150 kmph and fly more 
than five hours. It can be controlled from the 
ground for distances upto 160 km and can also 
be programmed for an autonomous flight. Its de- 
tection on radar is difficult as it is made entirely of 
fibre reinforced glass. 

Pinaka ; To build up ground support for In- 
dian army, DRDO has developmed lethal ground 
based multifaarrel rxket launcher v/eapon system, 
'Pinaka'. Pinaka is a mobile weapon system 
characterised by capability to deliver saturation 
fire over targets not engagable by artillery guns. It 
has a range of 39 km and has a capability of fire 
upto 12 rockets within seconds. It can launch a 
variety of warheads. The system has a quick 
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reaction fime, hign accuracy and excellent mobile 
characteristics. It consists of a launcher rocket, 
replenishment-cum loader vehicle and a command 
post vehicle. Pinaka is said to be contempora.'y 
with other systems of its class that have been 
developed or are being developed anywhere in 
the world. 

Light Combat Aircraft-: The indigenously 
developed Light Combat Aircraft (LCA) was un- 
veiled at the HaL. Bangalore in November 1995. 
13 years after it was conceived in 1982. The LCA. 
being developed as a multi-role combat aircraft, is 
billed to be the smallest and lightest supersonic ; 
fighter of its class in the vrorld. The first prototype h 
- Technology Demonstrator One (TD-1) mainly in- 
eludes systems integration, ground resonance and 
stnicture coupling tests. The LCA world supple- ; 
menl the Russian MlGs and French Mirage 2000s 
It can handle beyond the visual range missile ;= 
The LCA project, which nas now been advanced > 
at 2002 iristead of 2005. is a part of the plan- 
2005. It is 6 decade long project of the DRDO fo; -.j 
meeting 70% of (he military hardware requirements 
with national resources. Plan-2005 also envisages 
the production of vital spares for India’s defence-_^ 
equipment. h 

Advanced Light Helicopter (ALH); ALH isli , 
a twin engined cost effective, multi-purpose enciri 
multi-role helicopter with rugged design to mseL 
the stringent requirements of the armed forces 1^,;. 
has been designed and developed by tec] 
Hindustan Aeronautics limited. It incorporates slea 
of the art technology to meet the diverse ope'a 
tional requirements of the Air Force, Navy and \<4 
Army. It has a maximum continuous speed of 2?1; ' 
kmph and a cruise speed of 245 kmph. It has 1- j. 
range of 800 km and an endurance of four hc-i ^ 
with a 20 minute reserve. J-i;. 

Han5-3 : Training' aircraft is developed 
sdenlisls of National Airospace Laboratories, 
galore on 11 May, 1998. This aircraft.is made 
light and strong Fibre Glass with a total weight . 
750 kg. Taneja Airospace and Avigalion Ltd . B' 
galore is producing it commerdally. j J 

Sukhoi-30 ; It is a fighter airaaft p.’oduc ...^ 
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Russia. Recently India and Russia signed a 
:t, in which Russia will give 30 Sukhoi-30 mk 
:raft and its technology to India. Its minimum 
ig range is 3000 km. It is world's one of the 
st modem fighter aircraft. 

Sanghukta : On May 1996 Defence, Elec- 
lics and Research Laboratory, Dheradoon has 
doped a cumulative electronic war programme, 
ned SANGHUKTA to be trained by Indian army 
electronic war. 

Saina ; This is an modern Tarpedo devel- 
id by Navy Science and Technology labora- 
r, Vishakhapattnam. This Tarpedo has capabil- 
to be launched from both Helicopter and Ship, 
h 35 kmph and 200 kg weight can attack on a 
m long Saina attacked on 6 km away target. 

Pichora : Surface to air missile is in pro- 
;s of development. This missile technology is 
eorted from Russia. 

lnfec-T-80 : Super speed attacking shi Infec- 
10 is assigned in Indian Navy on 24 June, 1998. 

Avfar : Under the leadership of Abdul Kalam 
ian scientists are trying to develop the modern 
Iti-purpose self-propulsion space rocket 'Avtat*. 
s rocket will keep vigilance on satellites and 
place small communication and navigational 
ellites on lower sphere of the space. Primary 
;t of this rocket will be Rs. 8000 crore. One 
tad will be used 100 limes. 

Vikrant : 2000 ton weight, 700 ft. long, 128 
width, and 24 ft deep ship Vikrant was pro- 
:ed by Britain and commissionedin Indian Navy 
1961 and has done a great job in 1971 Into- 
k war. On 31st January 1997 it was retired 
m Indian Navy. 

Virat ; After retirement of Vikrant, Virat is 
dorming main guard of India cousttine. 28,500 
i weight, 750 ft long, 90 ft width, and 27 ft deep 
5 ship has more capacity than Vikrant produced 
mamed of Harmiz., Virat commissioned in In- 
in Navy on 12th may, 1987. It will service India 
i/ear 2010. 

I. N. S. Delhi : Indigenously made ballistic 
j.ship I.N.S. Delhi was commissioned in Indian 
/y, Mumbai on 15 November 1997. It has 


weighed of 6700 ton, 163m long, 70 m width and 
6.4m height warship. 

Inns. Prahar : World’s fastest missile ship 
INS Prahar was commissioned in Indian Navy on 
1 March, 1997. 

Warship Ghardiyal : This water surface at- 
tacker warship commissionecJ in the Indian Navy 
on 14 February 1997 at Calcutta's Gardenich Navy 
port. 

INs Mysore ; Indian Navy's most 
modernised indigenously built warship INS Mysore 
wa; commissioned on 2 June, 1999 at South 
Mumbai Navy Port by Indian Prime Minister Shri 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee 

Education in India 

Education is an important institution in any 
modem or modernizing society. Historically, edu- 
cation has passed practically every sphere of hu- 
man life. Learning in India, through the ages, was 
sought not for its own sake, but for the sake and 
as a part of religion. It was regarded as a means 
of solvation or self realisation, as the means to 
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the highest end of life, viz 'Mukti' or emancipation. 
It is therefore obvious that, ancient India educa- 
tion is to be understood as being ultimately the 
product of Indian theory of knowledge and corre- 
sponding scheme of life and values. 

The Upanishads mentioned three steps of 
education, namely 'Sarvana', Is listening to 
utterance or texts. It was a system of oral tradi- 
tion. It assumed the from of mambers or sutras by 
which the maximum of meaning was compressed 
within minimum of words. 'Manana’ is deliberation 
or reflection on the topics thought. 'Nidhidyasana' 
by which truth could be realised and attained. This 
could be taken as highest stage of meditation. An 
idea of the v/orking of a school as whole in order 
to accomplish the three essentials of education 
Broadly spacing there were three types of educa- 
tional institution namely Gurukula'. where the stu- 
dents availed himself of the opportunity to accom- 
plish his life and character on the pattern of the 
idealistic life of his teacher by living in close con- 
tact with him The Panshad' (academies) provided 
the forum where students belonging to the higher 
order of learning gathered and sought further en- 
lightenment through discussions and talks. 

Organised system of education came into 
assistance more dunng the Buddhist period. Many 
educational institutions to teach Pali and Sanskrit 
for primary and higher education were established. 
This brought monastic schools into escistence. 
However, later on, the monastrics assumed the 
form of big vihars for education Some of them 
rose to the status of Universities, the most no- 
table among them are Nalanda and Takshasifa. 
The monastic college more neither sectanan in 
their out look nor purely theological in their course 
of study. The Budhhist universities raised the in- 
ternational standard and attracted the student form 
Korea, China, Tibet and Java 

The last impact on the traditional system of 
education in India was that of Muslim rule, which 
was established somewhere about iO century A.D. 
The mosque, became the centre of instruction end 
of literary activities. Muslim educational insMons 
cam to be known as 'Maktabs' and 'Madarshas'. 
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Maklab was primary school attached to a mas- 
sage and 'Madarsha' on the other hand, school or 
college of higher learning. The essential aim of 
Muslim education was to acquint the people with 
muslim civilisation, languages and the propaga- 
tion of dslamic principles. The advent of the Brit- 
ish rule marked a clear departure from the tradi- 
tional system of education and a new era in edu- 
cation was ushered in. The British administraion 
acomptished traditional gurukulas, schools, and 
Madarsas. It was significant, when British Admin- 
istration conducted educational sways between 
1820 to 1848 in Bengal, Bihar, Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies which showed that almost 
every village had a school. On the other hand 
Bengal and Bihar had about one lakh ful-fledged 
school around 1830. The British government had 
introduced English education in India, after the 
advice of Macarly in 1835, in order to make clerks 
available for offices. Macaulay’s policy symbol- 
ized (he rise of radical asymmetry in British. 

The British rulers, by trial and error, worked 
out a system of education which was broadly di- 
vided into three major stages viz primary, second- 
ary and higher education. This pattern not only 
became the bases of modem education during 
the Bntish rule, but has catenated to be the major 
framework even after independence. Implement- 
ing english the medium of instruction, the Bntish 
rulers adopted a policy of concentration to a smai 
section of the population and left the task of edu- 
cation the masses in native languages. This polcy 
wad described as the 'Downward Fillralior. 
Theory'. The British ruler adopted the policy c 
making education a commodity to be purchase 
from the market from various suppliers. Howeve’ 

It should be noted that just as British rulers ina ' ■. 
gurated a socio-economic order, which wa , 
theoritically founded on the individual as a ur , 
and also made education secular and open to s’ , 

During the 19lh century, education becar . 
one of the recognized responsiblities of most m. ,j 
em slates. What T.H. Marshall has called a j 
cial right'. Even during the British periods effor ij 
were made to give new direction to education ! ' 
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2 towering personalities such as Lokamanya 
lak, Sir Sayyed Ahamed Khan, PL Madan Mohan 
alviya, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, 

•. Zakir Hussain. 

The importance of higher education accel- 
ated markedly after indepence in 1947. It re- 
lived a new impetus and emphasis was laid on 
e education of the children from weaker sec- 
ins of soceity. In spite of limitation, education 
3S been one of the most' resources. This is re- 
jcted in the National Policy on Education of 1986. 
fis policy lays special emphasis on spreading 
lowledge, instilling a sense of purpose, to accet- 
ate the process of social change, to develop 
jcial consciousness, growth of scientific moral, 
dicious social values through education, arrange- 
'ents for vocational education, improving teach- 
's orientation, those knowledge and skills and 
Structuring education system in such a may that 
'society is built which is based on social, political 
id economic justice and equity of opportunity to 
t3 Indian citizens. Inspite of all these objectives, 
re thrust areas viz adult literacy, primary educa- 
fh, decentralisation of management of educa- 
;n and technical education have been identified 
;:make education relevant io the need of the 
;;Timunity and also meet new challenges of eco- 
^mic reforms and globalisation. There was re- 
f;: 2 d programme of Action 1992 of the NPE, 1986 
;;-'olves to ensure free and compulory education 
giisfactory quality to all children upto 14 years 
/■iore we entre the 21th century, 
j p Primary education was given on over riding 
►jj rity in order to realise the goal of Univer- 
‘ j;eation of elementary education. During the 9lh 
the declaration of education as an aspect of 
'.yfamental human right to life. The 'Operation 
^‘rkboard’ scheme had been formulated with a 
iijji.to brining about substantial improvement in 
^i^'ary school turn by government, local bodies 
'fjj'recognised aided institutions. There v/as a 
‘y^l'.-rsion that the nation, as a whole would as- 
the responsibility of providing resource sup- 
^^;;'or implementing programmes of educational 

.if.'formation, reducing disparities, scientific and 
— 


83rd Amendment Act, 1997 

The United Front Government in 1997 in: 
troduced a bill, the 83rd Constitutional Amend- 
ment Bill, to make education computsory. The bill 
meant to make the right ‘to free and compulsory 
elemeritary education a fundamental right and 
ensure it through suitable statutory measures'. The 
bill proposed to amend Article 21 by introducing 
the clause There shall provide free and compul- 
son' education to all citizens of the age six to 
fOL- een years.’ Only Tamil Nadu proposed a law 
for compulsory education, but it is yet to be imple- 
mented. 

technological research and involvement of women 
and encouragement of female education. 

In a landmark judgement the Supreme Court 
of India in July 1992, declared education is a fun- 
damental right and the state is under a constitu- 
tional mandate to provide educational institutions 
at all levels for the benefit of citizens Later, the 
Supreme Court modified its judgement (1993) so 
as to confine the scope to elementary education 
what the citizens of the country have a funda- 
mental right to education. Every child/citizen of 
this country has a right to free education until the 
completes the age of 14 years. On the other nand, 
Article 45 of the constitution of India, states that 
the state shall endeavour to provide.within a pe- 
riod of ten years from the commencement of this 
constitution, for free and compulsory education for 
all children until they complete the age of fourteen 
years. The mentioned judgements of the Suoreme 
Court assume almost significance. 

The judgements of the Supreme Court had 
started a process in constituting the Muki Ram 
Saikia Committee (1997), to consider the impli- 
catious of making elementary education a funda- 
mental right. However the committee did not sug- 
gest central legislation making elementary educa- 
tion compulsory. But it suggested government 
should be required to provided accessible school- 
ing facilities to all and parents should treat it as 
their fundamental duty to send their children to 
school. There are those wh o feel that the existing 
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Statewise literacy rates in percentage 

' 1997 


State 


1991 


1. Mizoram 

2. Kerala 

3. Nagaland 

4. Sikkim 

5. Meghalaya 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

7. Assam 


West Bengal 
Tamiinadu 

10. Kamataka 

11. Madhya Pradesh 

12. Uttar Pradesh 
IS.Rajaslhan 
14.0rissa 
IS.Bihar 


82.27 

89.81 

61.1 

56.9 

49.1 
63.86 

52.9 
57.7 

62.66 

56.0 

44.2 
41.60 
38.55 

49.1 
38.50 


95 

93 

84 

75 

77 

77 

75 

72 

70 

58 

56 

56 

55 

51 

49 


16. Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands 

17. Lakshadweep 

18. PondicherTy 

7302 

81 78 

74.14 

97 

96 

90 

India 

52.21 

62 

Urban 

73.1 

80 

Rural 

44 7 

56 

Female 

39.29 

50 

Male • 

64.13 

75 

Source 

Annual report t998'99i 

Ministry of HRO, Government of Indie 


39, 41 , 45, 46, take care of what is intended in the 
amendment 

But the amendment needs for a variety of 
reasons. Firstly, it will induce the state and the- 
people to make a special effort towards reaching 
this goal. Secondly. Compulsory school education 
has been a part and parcel of the civilized world. 
In as many as 161 countries, there are some de- 
gree of compulsion in school education. Only 23 
countries have no legislation making education 
compulsory among which nine are in Africa and 
nine in Asia. Thirdly, the existing provisious are 
vague and ambiguous regarding the concept of 
' education. As Article 25 refers to education and 
not formal schooling. Although, non formal, infor- 
mal, literacy compaign and any sorts of education 


eguivalent to formal education. Fourthly, Ihr 
eseisting Legislation only indicate what the stet: 
goverriment has the power to make educatc-i 
compulsory. Fifth, it is also the experience th* 
volumtarism did not work during the last fifty yeac 
either on the part of the government or on the psc 
of the people. A proper national legislation, in Iasi 
may make it truly compulsory in spirit and effact 
Proper mechanists have to be developet 
for enforcing compulsion. ,lt is also argued tha 
there is no ethical justification to compel the pa ■ 
ents to send, their children to poor quality schod. 
Similarly, compulsious could course hardship t: 
the poor in the short run as children are tti.f 
drawn from the labour market. In the interim, 1"4 
government has to develop a package offinanc; 
and other incentive for the poor, after all, as be 
abolition of child labour is also an explicitly sjjie: 
goal of the government, so a financial pack^i 
would serve a tvrin purpose. Thus, elemental 
education makes for a human resource develop 
ment, which involves a better absorption of 
information, new processes of production ep 
through all that a better contribution to produce, 
ity and growth. It has been observed thatw-- 
decline in illiteracy tend to reduce the terti'tyao 
infant mortality rates, 

The Indian constitution specifies the 
ment of universal elementary education amor 
the Directives principles of state policy, mu 
jective has not yet been achieved and th3.n=.- 
half of the India's population remains i,.:;erej 
Even more disconcerting is the fact that 
rate and education levels among the dto-= 
taged groups (women, scheduled caste, tn ' jl 
religious rhinorities) remain much belff-r 
the rest of the population. CorrecOve actw 

fortiipva roni liro mac^ivR incr63S6 in 
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course, require massive increase m paK 
to expand and improve school fscililies,^ 
adequate teachers, and strengthen ^ 
enrolment and ethionines and greater invc <• j 
of the local community and in dscision , 
body. The only possibility appears to k 
tional effort in which the community, ie=- ' 
Planners and policy makers take a ea 
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India’s literacy rates on the rise 


It v/as in 1991 that the 
census for the first time gave us 
reason for optimism regarding 
India's literacy rates. It v/as in that 
year that India's literacy rates 
crossed the half-way marlr. 52-21 
per cent with male literacy at 64.13 
per cent and female ftferacy at 39.29 
per cent.. The 53rd round of the 
National Sample Survey Organi- 
sation (NSSO) has indicated that lit- 
eracy in this decade has shown dramatic improve- 
ment. As per available data, literacy rate in 1997 
and 1998 v/ere 62 and 64 per cent respectively. 

Mizoram has overtaken Kerala and no^w holds 
the top spotv/ith 95 percent literacy. Kerala, which 
is now in second place, has gone from 89.91 per 
cent in 1991 to 93 per cent' in 1997. Among the 
southern states. Tamilnadu continue its inexorable 
march jumping from 62.66 per cent in 1991 to 70 
percent in 1997. Whereas among the Hindi-speak- 
ing states. Himachal Pradesh leads v/ith 77 per 
cent literacy. Rajasthan has also moved forward 
from 38.55 percent in 1991 to 55 per cent in 1997; 
Uttar Pradesh has moved from 41.6 percent to 56 
per cent; Bihar from 38.5 per cent to 49 per cent; 
Madhya Pradesh from 44.2 per cent in 1991 to 56 



^ 

^ 



















Growth of literacy rate percentage since 1991 


per cent in 1997. 

Other states have also 
sho'wn remarkable improve- 
ment in their literacy perfor- 
mance. StTtkim has mvoed 
22.1 per cent points forvrard 
from 56.9 per cent (1991) to 
79 per cent (1997), Assam 
has moved from 52.9 per 
. ^ cent to 75 per cent and West 

— Bengal has marched from 
57.7 percent to 72 percent. In the north-east apart 
from f/izoram, Meghalaya and Nagaland ha-.e done 
well. Meghalaya has moved 27.9 percent points 
forv/anj from 49.1 per cent to 77 per cent and 
Nagaland has gone up by 22.4 per cent points 
from 61.1 to 84 percent Among the Union Territo- 
ries, Andaman and Nicobar Islands is now at 97 
per cent, Lakshdweep is at 96 per cent and 
Pondichery is at 90 per cent States v/hich have 
not shown much improvement are Orissa which 
has moved from 49.1 per cent in 1991 to 51 per 
cent in 1997 and Karnataka which has moved from 
56.0 (1991) to 58 per cent (1997). 

According to the NSSO survey, mral literacy 
has grov/n at a tpuch faster pace than urban lit- 
eracy during the intervening years. As per the 1991 
census, the urban and rural literacy rates were 73.1 
per cent and 44.7 per cent respectively, the NSSO 
reveals that urban literacy rates are 80 per cent 
and rural literacy rates are 56 per cent. Accordi.ng j 
to the NSSO survey, female fiteracy has risen by 
11 per cent ounng 1991 and 1997 whereas the 
male literacy rate for the same perioid has gone up 
by 9 per cent The NSSO projections says that by ! 
the year 2001. the fiteracy rate in the country win | 
be 68 per cent : 


government and other agencies face a supporting 
rate. Further delay would only shift the target iv. 
more distant future. 

Wide spread illiteracy prevails in India 
because India have neither made primary 
education compulsory, nor have adequate 
resources to equip schools with basic infrastructure 
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and teachers. Some of the closely -related 
problems are (i) child labour, (ii) absenteeism of 
teachers. To achieve the goal of universal 
educe'ion, legal compulsion and adequate public 
expe'-diture must be combined with social and ^ 
political changes including changes in teacher and' 
parent motivation. • i 
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1901 : Feb : (12) The Viceroy Lord Curzon 
aeates the North-West Frontier province between 
Afghanistan and the Punjab. 

1902 ; May : (1) Over 400 
die in Dacca tomada. July : (4) 

Death of Swami Vivekananda. 

1903 : Jan : (1) A durbar is 
held in the old Moghul capital of 
Delhi to proclaim Edward VII king-emperor of In- 
dia. 

1904 : Indian University Act. 

1905 ; April : (4) Earthquake in Lahore kills 
more than 10,000 people. May : (6) 190 Tibetans 
died in a clash betv/een British led Indian troops 
& Tibetan Militia at Gyangtse, on the road of Lhasa. 
Aug : (7) The INC declares boycott of British goods 
marking a protest against partition of Bengal. (20) 
'■’■"■iLord Curzon resigns as Viceroy of Indian. Oct : 
6) The partition of Bengal. 

V ,f 1906 ; Formaton of the All India Muslim 
ague at Dhaka, The word 'Swaraf used for the 
irst time at Calcutta session. 

1907 : May : (7) First electric train started in 
*>^8ombay. Oct : (4) NiJtionalist riot in Calcutta foF 
^|i<Towing the visit of the rindependenl Labour Party 
’ MP Keir Hardie who accused the British govern- 
ment of funning India ‘like thi? Czar runs Russia’. 
Dec : (27) The Surat session ct the INC rent by 
recriminations and wolence. 

190S : Jan : (30) Mohandas Gancihi released 
from prison in South Africa. Oct : (2) W.undreds 
feared killed in flood at Hyderabad. Nev^paper 
Act passed and.Kundiram Bose langed in thJs 
year. 

, 1909 : Jan : (5) Hindu-Muslim riot in 
' Caicutta. Indian Coundls Act or Moriey Minto Re- 
' forms Bill passed. 

1911 : Dec : (12) King George V visits India. 
Partition of Bengal rewked; Delhi made capital of 


India. 

1912 : April : (1) Officially India's capit 
shifted from Calcutta to Delhi. May : (18) Pundatl 
first Indian film, released. Gitanjali published t 
Rabindranath Tagore. Bihar and Orissa becam 
separate slate, 

*1913 : May : (3) India's first, feature fiin 
Raja Harischandra, released. The 
film was made by D.G. Phalke. Dec 
: (1) The Nobel Prize for literature 
has been awarded to, Rabindranath 
Tagore for Gitanjali (Song Offerings). 

1914 ; First Conference of Sci- 
ence Congress. 

1915 ; Jan : (9) Gandhlji returns from Soul 
Africa to India. Feb : (19) Gokhale dies. March 
(6) Meeting of Gandhi and Tagore for the fin 
time. June : (20) First Women’s University estal 
lished at Pune. 

1916 : Radicals take over the Indian N: 
tional Congress. Lucknow pact behveen Muslii 
League and INC. 

1919 : March : (1) Gandhiji starte 
satyagraha. April : (6) Gandhiji called a hartal a 
ter Rowlat Bill was passed. (13) The Jalianwall 
Bagh massacre at Amritsar. Montague Chelmsfdr 
Reforms. Indian Security Act passed. Third A 
ghan War. 

1920 : Aug : (1) Tilak dies. Sept : (10) Th 

Indian National Congress voles to adopt Gandhf 
programme of non-violent non-woperation with fh 
Indian government '’-i-;.-. 

1921 : Feb : New Indian Central Legislatur 
opened in Delhi. July : (28) Congress party adopt 
to boycott foreign cloth and visit of the Prince ( 
Wales to India. Nov : (17) Riots Broke out i 
Bombay when Gandhi bums foreign cloth durin 
the visit of prince of Wales. Census started i 
India. 
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1922 : Feb : (5) Chav/ri-Chura 
tncidenl. (13) The INC suspends its 
civil disobedience campagin. Merch 
: (10) Arrest of Gandhi (18) Gandhi 
sentenced to six year ’simple im- 
prisonment' on charges of sedition. 

1923 : March : (24).The salt tax is restored. 
April : (8) Plague in India. Madan Mohan Malviya 
started 'Indian Part/. Mill v/orlrers established Gimi 
.abour Union in Bombay. 

1924 : Feb : (24) Gandhi released from 
irison. April ; (6) 25,000 die in plague. Sept : (18) 
Sandhi goes on a hunger strike for 21 days. 

1926 : April : (24) The first Hindu-Moslem 
iots for many years breaks out in Calcutta. Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. 

1927 : Jan : (8) The first scheduled London- 
)elhi flight am'ves in Delhi. Sept : (6) Hindu-Mos- 
am riots at Nagpur. Indian Naval Act passed. Ap- 
raintment of Simon Commission. Divide of Mus- 
im League. 

1928 : Feb : (3) Am’val of Simon Commis- 
lion, Congress boycotted it. Aug : (15) Moti Lai 
Jehru report is out demanding the constitutional 
ramework of a free India. Dec : (17) Lala Lajpal 
Rai dies. (20) Olympic gold medal in hockey goes 
0 India. 

1929 : May : (27) Pandit Nehru calls for 
ebellion if India does not get dominion status by 
he years end. Aug : (21) Gandhi is elected presi- 
Jent of the INC, but refuses to accepL Nov : (5) 
1 16 miles electrified raihvay line bet^/een Bombay 
and Poona opens. Dec : (21) Lahore session un- 
der the presidentship of J. Nehru passed the reso- 
lution for complete independence. (31) Gandhi 
called for 'Sv/araf (self rule). 

1930 ; April : (6) Defying of British salt tax 
by Gandhi, Dandi. May: (31) Many measures are 
introduced to curb civil disobedience following the 
arrest of Gandhi on fifth May. June : (23) Simon 
Commission recommends a federal India. Dec : 
(10) Nobel prize in Physics to Sir Chandrasekhara 
Raman. 

1931 : Jan : (26) Gandhi released from 
priosn. March : (4) The viceory agrees to end the 


governments salt monopoly in return for an end to 
dvil disobedience. (5) Gandhi-lr;‘/in pact (25) Com- 
munal riots in Kanpur. Sept : (15) Gandhi in Sec- 
ond Round Table Conference demands for India's 
independence. 

1932 : Jan : (4) Gandhi is arrested and the 
INC outlawed. June ; (28) India lose their first 
cricket test at Lords. Sept ; (24) The Poona pact 
is signed, extending the voting rights of untouch- 
ables. Aug : (16) Electoral arrangements (kno-.vn 
as Communal Award) for provincial legislatures 
published. 

1934 : Nov : (19) The INC wins almost half 
the seats in elections to the Indian legislative as- 
sembly. Formation of 'Congress Socialist Part/ 
under the patronage of Acharya Narendra Dev. 
Factory Act passed. 

1935 ; Feb : (11) Government of India Act 
1935 passed Separation of Burma from India. 

1936 : Feb : (8) Nehru is elected president 
of the INC. 

1937 : April : (1) The Indian constitution 
comes into being under the Govt, of India Act, 
1935. Inauguration of Provincial Autondmy. 

1939 : Sept : (3) Start of V/orld War II. Res- 
ignation of State INC mimstnes. Establishment of 
For^vard Block by Subash Ch.Bose. 

1940 : March : (23) 

India's Moslems call for sepa- 
rate state in Lahore session for 
'autonomous and sovereign’ 

Moslem states. 

1941 : Subash Chandra 
Bose escapes from India. 

1942 : Jan ; (15) Gandhi 
names Pandit Nehru as' his 
successor. March : (22) Crips 
Mission arrives in India to find 
out formula for independence of India (29) Tne 
British reveal a plan for Indian independence after 
the Second V.'orld War Apnl (7') The INC V.'off.- 
ing Committee rejects Bntish plans for India Aug 
(8) Quit India Resolution by INC (9) Gendhi and 
other Congress leaders are arrested (August 
f.lovement) 
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1943 : Famine in Bengal. 

1945 : Sept : (21) The INC calls for fhe 
freedom of India. Dec : (31) Trial of INA prisoners 
ends in Red Fort, Delhi. Simla Conference. Fail- 
ure of the Wavell Plan. 

1946 : Feb : (18) Rebellion in Indian Navy. 
Aug : (16) Celebration of ’Direct Action Day* by 
Muslim League. (19) Cabinet Mission arrives in 
India. Communal riots in Nuakhli and Tipra. In- 
terim Government at centre-Nehru as PM. Dec : 
(9) First Meeting of Constituent assembly. 

1947 : Feb : (20) Lord Mountbatten is the 
last viceroy of India. July : (10) Jinnah appointed 
first governor general of India. Aug : (15) Inde- 
pendence of India and Pakistan; violence and kill- 
ing errupt by partition. Ocf : (22) Invasion of Kash- 
mir by Pakistani tribesmea 

1948 : Jan : (30) Assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi. June : (6) Air India’s first flight from 
Bombay to London. Sepf; (17) Rebellion crushed 
in Kingdom of Hyderabad. 

1949 : Jan : (1) India and Pakistan agree 
truce in v/ar over Kashmir. April : (27) Republic of 
India created. Aug : (8) Treaty betv/een India and 

’ Bhutan. Nov : (26) Constituent Assembly adops 
constilubon. 

1950 : Jan ; (26) 

India becomes a sover- 
eign Democratic Repub- 
lic; Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
becomes the first presi- 
dent of Idnia. Fed ■ (28) 

Formation of Planning 
Commission.. March : (1) 

Population of India an- 
nounced. Dec : (15) Sardar Patel dies. 

1951 : Feb ■ (28) Kashmir issue in the UN 
Security Council. Man:h ; (4-1 1 ) First Asiad game 
in New Delhi. Announce of first Five Year Plan 
(FYP), 1951-1956 

1952 : Jan ; (24) India’s first International 
Film Festival opens in Bombay. First general elec- 
tion of tree India. Congress come to power. First 
session of first Lok Sabha. 

1953 : May: (29) Mt. Everest conquered by 


Sherpa Tanzing and Edmund Hillary. De; 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Andhra PradesI 
aled on the basis of language. 

1954 ; feb : (3) 500 die 
at Allahabad (Kumba Mela) 

April : (2) Nehru calls for a halt 
to built up nuclear weapons. 

Chin premier Chu-n-Liq signed 
'Panchsheel' on his India tour. Oct : Nehru 
China Pondicheri become ‘Union Territory 
dia. 

1955 : Aug : (20) India breaks off reli 
with Portugal. 

1956 : Jan : (19) Nationalisation o 
Insurence. Nov : (1) Indian states reorganis 
linguistic basis. Aug : (6) Establishment of Ni 
reactor Apsara in Bombay. 

19^ ; Jan : (20) Apsara, India’s first a 
research reactor inaugurated. April : (5) Asia 
elected communist government installed in K 
Second general election. (I) Introduclion of 
mal system in Rupee. 

1958 : Sepf , (27) Mihir Sen, first Ind 
cross English Channel, India rejects Graham’ 
posal on Kashmir. First Atomic reactor com 
effect Nun-Nehru pact lo resolve border iss 

1959 : Feb : (2) Indira Gandhi elected 
dent of the Congress party. April : (19) India 
sanctuary lo Dalai Lama. July : (31) Presii 
rule imposed on Kerala. 

1960 : Water Pact signed behveeri Indi 
Pakistan. 

1961 ; March ; (4) India's first airaaft c 
INS Vikrant commissioned, Oct : (20) Chir 
tacks on Laddakh and Nafa region. Emerr 
declared. Nov : (21) Chin declare end of wa 
sided. Dec : (19) India annexes Goa from f 
guese. 

1962 ; Oct : (20) Chinese allack on 
Nov : (21) China, the winner, halls their adr 
into India. 

1963 : Gold Regulation Act come in 
feet. Rajendra Prasad dies. Democratic sj 
started in Union Territories. Some cabine 
slate ministers resign due to adoption of K; 
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Plan in Congress. Completion of Bhakranangal 
dam. Statehood to Nagaland. 

1964 May : (27) Nehru dies. June : (9) Lai 
Bahadur Shastri becomes the PM of India. For- 
mation of Communist Party of India (Marxist). 

1965 : April : (9) Indo-Pak war. (20) First 
Indian team led by M.S.Kohli ascends the Everest. 
Indo-Pak war come to an end with the resolution 
passed by the UN Security Council. . 

,1966 ; Jan ; (1 1 ) Tashkent 
Pact singed between India and 
Pakistan. (19) Indira Gandhi be- 
comes the PM of India. June : 

(5) Devaluation of Indian Rupee 
by 36.5 percent. Nov : (17) Rita 
Faria crowned Miss World. Homi 
\/aba dies in an air crash. 

1967 ; Fourth general elections, Congress 
regained majority at the centre. Indira became PM. 
May : (31) Jakir Hussain becomes president. Na- 
tional Language (Amendment) Act passed. 

1968 : May : (29) Dara Singh wins world 
wrestling champion. 

1969 ; May : (3) President Zakir Hussain 
dies. V.V.Giri elected president of India. July: (19) 
Nationalisation of 14 leading banks. Split in Indian 
National Congress. Madras renamed as 
Tamilnadu.' 

1970 : Nov : (21),C.V. Raman dies. 
President's rule in Bengal and Kerala. 

1971 ; Aug : (9) Indo-Soviet Treaty signed. 
Dec : (3) Second Indo-Pak war. (17) Defeat of 
Pakistan, liberatlisation of Bangladesh. (18) Indira 
Gandhi receives Bharat Ratna. 

1972 ; Jan : (20&21) Meghalaya, Manipur 
and Tripura became full fledged slates of India. 
Union territories, of Arunachal Pradesh and 
Mizoram canie into existence. July : (3) Simla 
Agreement signed by Indira Gandhi and Z.A. 
Bhutto. Dec : (25) C. Raj Gopalchari dies. 

1973 : Revolution in Sikkim, Government of 
India took the administrative charge of Sikkim. 
Nationalisation of all coal mines. Mysore renamed 
as Karnatak. 

1974 ; May : (18) India conducts her first 


nuclear explosion at Pokharan. SepI : (4) Con 
lulion (Amendement) Bill passed making Sikf 
as an associate slate of India. 

1975 ; Jan ; (1) Location of oil in 'Bomt 
Hai‘. April : (17) S. Radhakrishnan dies. (1 
Launching of Aryabhatta. June : (12) Ind 
Gandhi's election set aside. (25) Proclamation 
Emergency. 

1976 : March : (23) Boundary pact sign 
betv/een India and Sri-Lanka. May : (14) Int 
and Pakistan agree to restore diplomatic tir 
June: (11) Moscow declaration signed betv/e 
Indira Gandhi and Brezhnev. Dec : (18) Presidr 
gave assent to the 42nd Constitution (Amendme 
BflI. 

1977 : March : (24) Morarji Desai becom 
first non-congress PM of India. Emergency vril 
drav/n. July : (25) Sanjiva Reddy sworn in as t. 
President of India. 

1978 : May : (15) Shah Commission hoi 
Indira Gandhi responsible for abuse and misu 
of power during internal emergency. Oct . ( 
World’s biggest literacy plan launched by India 

1979 : July : (15) Desai resigns as PM. Aui 
(22) Dissolution of the Sixth Lok Sabha. Sep 
(26) Lok Dal formed. Oct ■ (8) Jai Prakash Naray^ 
dies in Patna. Dec : (7) Narmada Tribunal Av/a 
announced. 

1980 : Jan : (14) Indira Gandhi sv/orn m > 
the PM. (25) Extension of reservation quota I 
further ten years. May (9) Struck down of II 
42nd Amendment. July (18) Launching of fii 
satellite using SLV 

1981 : Jan (17) The 8th International Fil 
Festival in New Delhi May Launching of Rohi 
Slatellite in space June (9) Rohini burns up. 

1982 : Jan (9) Indian scientific expeditic 
headed by S Z Quasim lands on Antarctica. Fet 
(6) India sign an accord with France to purchas 
150 Mirage-2000 jets July : (15) Zail Singh elede 
as seventh president of India Sept : (8) Shaik 
Abdullah dies Nov : (26) India signed Nuclear 
Fuel pact with France. 

1983 : Jan . (13) Rohini 560 rocket suc- 
cessfully launched from the Shri Harikr’’'-”=rif 2 
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March . (7) The '7th NAM summit in New Delhi. 
Aug : (30) INSAT-IB launched. Nov : (23) Com- 
monweallh Summit in New Delhi. 

1984 : April : (2) Rakesh Sharma in space. 
June : (6) Troops slrom Sikh Golden Temple in 
Amritsar. Oct : (31 ) Assassination of Indria Gandhi, 
Rajiv Gandhi becomes PM. Dec • (2) Bhopal gas 
tragedy. 

1985 : Jan : (3) The Par- 
liament unanimously passed 
the Anli Defection Bill (10) Ravi 
Shastri hits six sixes to Tilak 
Raj in an over Sept , (8) As- 
sassination of H S Longowal, 

Akali Chief 

1986 ; Jan . (22) Beanl Singh sentenced to 
death June : (25) Congress (1) and Laidenga 
sign pact on Mizoram. Nov : (16) SAARC summit 
in Bangalore. Dec : (3) Parliament approved state- 
hood to Arunachal Pradesh. (13) Smila Patil dies. 

1987 ; May ; (29) Charam Singh dies. July : 
(25) R. Venkataraman becomes President.’ Nov: 
'^■■■. (21) Soviet Festival Starts m New Delhi. Sept ■ (3) 
'^Viswanathan Anand becomes India's first Grand 
' blaster 

1988 ; Feb (3) India joins the N-manne 
Club ivith induction of INS-Chakra (25) India's 
first surface to surface missile Pnthvi launched 
successfully March (17) First remote sensing 
satellite tRS-1-A launched from Russia Aug ' (3) 
The Supreme Court confimis death penalty of 
Satwant Singh and Kehar Singh in Indira Gandhi 
Murder case. 

1989 : Jan ' (17) Indian national flag planted 
at South Pole. Feb : (14) Supreme Court decides 
compensation amount for Bhopal gas victims. 
March : (17) Hemvati Nandan Bahuguna dies. 
May : (22) Agni tested successfully. Dec : (28) 
Prasar Bharati and Lok Pa! Bill introduced in Par- 
liament. 

1990 : Jan : (18) End of France Mahotsava 
in Ne'.v Delhi. Aug : (6) V.P.Singh announced 27 
percent reservation on the basic of Mandat Com- 
mission Report. (21) Indian warship Andman sank 
in Bay of Bengal. Nov : (10) Chandra Shekhar 


becomes PM. (30) Admiral Ram Dass lakes c 
as Chief of Naval staff. Dec : (24) L.K. Ad\ 
leader of the opposition in Lok Sabha. 

1991 : Feb : (5) 1.25 lakh Indians 'return: 
India from Kuwait. March : (6) Dissolution .of I 
Sabha. May : (21) Rajiv Gandhi killed in a bo 
explosion in Sriperumbudur. June: (21) Narasir 
Rao becomes PM. July ; (1) Devaluation of 
pee. Aug : (6) Nevr Small Scale Industrial Pc 
declared. Ocf ; (20) Earlhquarke in Garhvral, L 
Nov : (22) Supreme Court held invalid of Kamat 
ordinance on Cauvery water. ■ 

■ 1992 ; Jan : (10) 23rd International film i 
tival. April : (1) Eighth Five Year Plan becc 
operative. (20) Indo-Turkmenistan trade p 
signed. (20) Satyajit Ray dies. May r (11) L 
imposed 2 year sanctions on 
ISRO. July ■ (9) INSAT-2A 
lauched. (25) S.D. Sharma 
becomes President. Aug : 

(19) K R Narayan elected 
Vice president Nov: (16) Su- 
preme Court uphold govern- 
ment decision regarding 
Mandal report 

1993 : April : (24) Panchayati Raj Act c 
effects. June : (5) Yamuna Action Plan launch 
Sept . (30) Earthquake in Maharastra. 

1994 : March : (28) G-15 Summit mee 
New Delhi. (30) Kasturirangan becomes new IS 
Chief. June : (3) Successful launch of Prithivi. A 
(3) India's first heart plantation. Dec ; ( 
Jharkhand Council Act passed. (25) Giani 
Singh dies. 

1995 : April : Irani President Rafsanjani 
its India. May : (5) CM’s meet failed to get £ 
sensus on TAOA. (11) Pakistani mercenaries t 
dovrn Charar Shrine July : (14) Supreme C^ 
gives equal powers to olher two Election Q 
missioners. Aug ■ (3) Dabhol Project cancelle 

1996 : Jan : (8) Maharastra govermr 
clear Enron Dhabol power project.' (12) Supre 
Court holds that horse racing is not gambling 
a game of skill. (18) N.T. Rama Rao dies, i 
47th Republic Day celebrated. Feb : (11) V 
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World Cup Cricket inaugurated in Calcutta. (27) In 
Jain hawala case, non bailable warrants of arrest 
issued against 10 top politicions, March : (1) Su- 
preme Court frees CBI from control of PM 
Narasimha Rao. (21) Supreme Court holds that 
attempt to suicide and its abetment are punish- 
able offences. April ; (10) Central Government 
cleared marketing of Salam Rushdie’s novel The 
Moor’s Last . Singh. (28) Popular TV prograamme 
Surabhi completes 200 episodes. May ; (2) 
Chandraswami sent to Tihar Jail. (28) 12-day old 
Vajpayee government quits Lok Sabha. June : 
(27) Viswanathan Anand marries Aruna. July : 
CEC T.N. Seshan wins Magsaysay awand. Sept : 
(4) Narasimha Rao questioned by CBI. (6) CBI 
arrests 4 JMM leaders. Oct : (30) Narasimha Rao 
appears before chief Metropolitan Magistrate at 
the Vigyan Bhawan Annexe. 

1997 ; Jan : (3) After 27 days in prison 
Jayalalitha released on bail. (18) Launching of 
phse II of Pulse Polio Immunisation prjv,,amme. 
(23) 50,000 miners lose jobs in Orissa as 57 mines 
are closed down. (29) Supreme Court rules that 
water is a 'Mineral'. Feb : (3) Major fire in Calcutta 
Book Fair. (15) Inter Parliamentary Union confer- 
ence in New Delhi. (23) Successfully test of Prithivi. 
y March : (4) Govt, not to print Re.1, Rs. 2 & Rs. 5 
« as these are coinised. (29) HRD Ministry launches 
’ National Culture Fund. April : (6) UN Sec Gen. 
-!;Kofi Annan arrives in New Delhi. (21) I.K. Gujtal 
f wrom in as (he PM. May : (14) Bajaj Auto an- 
|'i.nounces 100% dividend for 1996-97. June : (4) 
'.'•Narasimha Rao discharged in SLKitls forgery case. 
l-My ; (1) India's first Scienc City inaugurated in 
'^ 'Oalcutta. (25) K.R. Narayan sworn in President of 
,.dnia. Aug ; (15) India celbrates Golden Jubilee of 
vndian Independence. Sept ; (17) Advance rail- 
K-ray reservation period extended from 30 to 60 
'f.',ays, (29) Successful test of PSLV-C1. Oct ; (12) 
^■'Jritish Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Philip arrive 
'• jji India. 

1998 ; Jan : (1) Professional blood donation 
PVanned. (14) M.S. Subbulakshmi is chosen for 
ii'Kharat Ralna. (26) 49th Republic Day celebra- 
;5'' 'pn. Feb : (21) Vajpayee announces fast-unto 
— — — 
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death in protest against dis- 
rnissa! of Kalyan Singh govern- 
ment. (27) Supreme Court up- 
fiolds reinstalment of Kalyan 
limgh government, March : (1) 
•Bharat Ratna to Abdul Kalam, 
Subbulakshmi, posthumously 
to Aruna Asaf AIT, Satyajit Ray 
and G.L. Nanda. (7) Jain Commission submits its 
final report on Rajiv Gandhi Assassination case. 
(19) EMS Namboodripad dies. (21) Train service 
in Konkan railway beings. (28) A.B. Vajpayee led 
coalition government wins the vote of confidence 
in the Lok Sabha. April : (12) Bharat Ratna to C. 
Subramoniam. (22) World's oldest dam unearthed 
in Dholavira, Kutch. (24) India beat Australia in 
Coca Cola Cup at Sharjah. May : (10) Industry 
status granted to Indian film industry. (1 1) Pokhran- 
II; Trishul test fired at Chandipore, Balasore. (12) 
Sanctions imposed on India; retirement age in- 
creased by 2 years to 60 years. (20) Multibarrel 
rocket system 'Pinaka' successfully test fired from 
Chandipore. (23) Sambalpur in Orissa records 
highest temperature at 47.5“ C in 1 10 years. June : 
(4) Loo claims 1782 lives in Orissa. July : (8) 
PM’s Task Force on IT and Software Develop- 
ment industries. Bangalore, New Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Bhubaneswar and Pune as first five highlech cit- 
ies. (18) Maharastra bans perfomiance of contro- 
versial play on Nathuram Godse. Aug : (21) CBI 
raids on the house of Laloo Prasad Yadav. Sept ; 
(11) First engineering college exclusively for girls 
starts in New Delhi. Oct : (14) Amartya Sen wins 
Nobel Prize for Economics. (24) Buddha 
Mahotsav, first Buddhist festival in India, opens. 
(31) A.Y. Tipnis appointed new chief of Air Staff. 
Nov : (6) About 50 die as bus falls into f4ahanadi 
river in Orissa. (26) Around 150 killed in a mjaor 
train accident in Khanna (Punjab), Dec : (17) Lok 
Sabha passes bill for capital punishment to those 
causing explosion by RDX, PETN and other 
explos ivies. 

1999 : Jan : (7) Four Shiv Sena activisty 
arrested for damaging cricket pitch at Feroz shah 
Kolia. (8) First bus serivce between Delhi anp 
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Lahore. (11) Four scientists' 
of DRDP''killed in an air 
crasn ne^,Srakkonam (14) 
51 dejjtpes killed in a 
stamptdjtSI Sabarimata in 
Keiaia.-^IS) Amrtya Sen 
■conl^red Bharat Ratna. 
(30) Bharat Ratna to Ravi 
Shankar and posthumously 
to Gopinalh Bordoli. Feb ; 


(9) Orissa CM J B. Palnaik quits. (12) Bihar put 
under Central rule (13) Censor Borad cleared 
controversial film Fire. (21) Lahore Declaration 
signed between Vajpayee and Sharif. (27) 
Yashwant Sinha presents second budget of BJP 
government. March ; (8) Govt, revokes central rule 
in Bihar, (9) Rabn Devi becomes CM of Bihar 
(13) Parfiamenl approves Patents Bill. (18) 35 killed 
m caste v/ar in Bihar, (24) EC derecognises 
Samata party as a National 
party. (26) New Telecom 
Policy announced April (3) 
India's multipurpose telecom- 
munications satellite success- 
fully launched from French 
Guyana (8) PM inaugurates 
the tercentenary of Khalsa In 




eviction of intr 
duers in Dras.,{2 
Indian High (ioi 
mission official a« 
ulled in Pakisla 
July : (15) Mah 
rastra State Assei 
bly dissovled s 
months ahed of 
term, (18) Operati 
Vij'ay ends as gc 
says that no intrud 
is left in Indian tei 


the Golden Temple (11) Successful test finng of 
Agni-ll, having a slnke range of 2500 km (14) 
President asks Vajpayee to seek a confidence 
vote in the Lok Sabha (17) BJP led govt loses 
vole of confindence by a single vote 269 to 270. 
(21) Railway and general budgets 1999-2000 
passed without debate (25) Despite Sonia's best 
efforts: Congress (I) admits its failure to from an 
alternative govt. (16) Soma Gandhi resigns as 
Congress President. (20) CWC expels Pawar. 
Sangma and Anwar. (25) Sonia Gandhi withdraws 
her resignation. (28) lAF helicopter shot do-wn (29) 
Pakistan-backed intruders trying to open new battle 
fronts in Ladakh. June ■ (3) Flight Lieutenant 
Nachikela released unharmed by Pakistan. (19) 
Vajpayee inaugurates the first run of the Calcutta- 
Dhaka bus service. (24) lAF jets pound Tiger Hills 
paving the way for the way for the complete 


tory. (21) US slaps fresh tariffs on Indian ste 
India ratifies extradition treaty. (26) Cabinet £ 
nounces Rs. 340 Cr, upgradalion package 1 
Doordarshan and AIR in J&K. (28) EC disenfra 
chises Bal Thackeray for six years. Aug : (2) In 
gruesome train accident at Gaisa! in WB. ov 
400 killed and many injured. (17) Govt, releasi 
draft of country’s nuclear doctrine. (27) EC a 
nounces that it has not barred political parties frc 
debating the Kargil issue. Sept : (2) A Rom; 
Catholic priest Aru) Doss killed by irrate tribals 
Jambani village in Orissa's Mayurbhanj distn' 
(9) Supreme Court refuses any interim relief 
the EC over its order banning exit and opinii 
polls till the end of elections on October 3. (1 
The EC withdrew its controvertial guidelines. (2 
The indigenously built second unit Qf the Kair 
nuclear power project at Kaiga in Karnataka < 
tains crilicality. (2 8) Harshad Mehta sentenced 
five year’s rigorous imprisonme 
by the Special court. Oct : (1 
13th Lok Sabha constituted. (1 
Vajpayee appointed PM. (1 
Sonia Gandhi elected leader 







5^ the Cor^ress pariiarrientay Pa' 

(22) G.M.C. Balayogi electf 

Speaker of the Lok Sabha by consensus, CBl 6 
chargesheet agaisnt Quattrocchi, Win Chandh 
Rajiv Gandhi in the Bofors case. (29) Severe c 
clone ravages 12 districts of costal Orissa killu 
more than 10,000 people. Nov : (5) Pope Jol 
Paul II amVes in Delhi on a state visit. ■■ 
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'$ • Cultural Unification of India • Indian S 

. iv 

^ Cinema • Dances of India • Languages and jv 
their distribution • Indian Literature © Print c 


and Electronic Media ® Indian Music | 
• Indian Painting • Classical Sculpture ? 
i? • Indian Theatre • Cultural Institutions - 

yS, . ii 

A • Indian Festivals • Places and Monuments 


ii- 
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• Prominent Names Associated with Indian 
Culture I 





For BqpHs of Different Subjects 

. Please Visit or Write 

Phones 6961 421, 6968292 Fax : 01 1-6524637 

JAQDiSH BOOK DEPO 

Shop No. 5, D.D.A. Shopping Complex, 
Ber Sarai (JNU), New Delhi-110 016 

® M'nM Prelims & Mains Wonder 2000 

• N.C.E.R.T. & N.B.T. Books Hindi/Eng. 

• Reddy 's/Agnihotri History Hindi/Eng. 

T.M.H. /Spectrum/Unique G.S. 2000 (h 
/Eng.) 

® AH Subjects Study Materiai for Preiim 
Mains 

•, Stockist of’ Siddhartha Geography Bo 
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A brief summary of the history of India helps us 
in understanding the process of cultural unifica- 
tion. Recent discoveries indicate that round about 
3000 B.C. there was a developed civilisation in 
the north western and northern regions of India. 
Popularly described as the' Indus Valley Civilisa- 
tion, we had till recent times evidence of its exist- 
ence only in Mohenjodro and Harappa. In the last 
decade, however, traces of this civilisation have 
been found in the Sutlej Valley, in Jaisalmer, in 
Rajasthan and as far south as Lothal near 
Ahmedabad. 

Who the people of Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa were, and where they came from cannot 
be said with any uncertainty. The available re- 
mains indicate striking similarities with people of 
Sumer, but historians offer different explanations 
of the similarity. Some are of the view that the 
civilisation spread westv/ards from the Indus ba- 
sin till it reached the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. Others hold it that it came to India from 
Sumer. Be that as it may, it had around 3000 B.C. 
attained a high degree of maturity. One is thus 
justified in holding that its beginnings must go back 
perhaps another 500 years. The Indus Valley 
Civilisation is the first recognisable ingredient in 
the development of Indian culture. Its influence 
has persisted to this day and some historians de-' 
dare that it is the true progenitor of modern India 
■ According to one hypothesis, the most im- 
portant influence of Mohenjodaro civilisation is to 
be found in the pacifist temper of the Indian people. 
The peopie of Harappa and Mohenjodaro seem 
to have developed a pacifist attitude which ac- 
cording to some historians was one main reason 
for their defeat at the hands of the Aryans. In the 


scale of civilisation, the Aryans were perhap 
ferior to the people of Mohenjodaro, but their i 
aggressive character and their superiority ir 
art of v/arfare gave them the victory. 

As far as is known, the Aryans started i 
ing into India round about 2000 B.C. This wa: 
immigration on a mass scale and there was f 
ably no great movement of peoples. They c 
in trickles, over many decades, if not centu 
through the mountains that guard the north-w 
em frontiers of India. They were a pastoral pe 
and cattle seem to have been, chief v/ealth e 
though their earliest verses contain many n 
ences to agriculture. Unlike the peopir 
Mohenjodaro, they had probably learnt the us 
iron and tamed the horse. These gave them 
periority in warfare over the people of Mohenjr 
and made the Aryan conquest of India poss 
The Aryans settled down in villages and bega 
develop the pattern of rural life which has remai 
basically unchanged to this day Thi.ir social ii 
tutions, religious beliefs and forms o- worship v 
influenced by what tl / found prevalent m Ir 
but they in turn inf'ienced the life of the in 
enous people. It is not certain if the Aryans broi 
the Vedas with them or composed the V( 
hymns after their arrival in India. In any case, 
the vast majority of the Indian people, the Ve 
became the repository of religious faith. In f 
belief in God and the Vedas and in the trans 
gration of the soul are almost the only article; 
faith for a Hindu. The Aryan influence is also si 
in the occupational division of society into I 
major castes and in the fourfold division of the 
of the individual. The new Aryan society wf 
developed in India behveen 1500 B.C, and 1( 
— 
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B.C. is to this day the basis of the life of the 
Hindus who constitute the vast majority of the In- 
dian people. 

There are no regular histories of early phase 
of Aryan settlement in India. A picture of the life of 
the people can, however, be obtained from the 
epics and other literature. Of the epics, the most 
imporlant are the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. Rama and Krishna dominate these 
two epics. It is interesting to note that both Rama 
and Krishna were conceived as dark in complex- 
ion. The Aryans were fair, and in the earlier phases 
of heir settlement in India, extremely proud of the 
fact. The contempt vrilti which they referred to 
their dark-skinned enemies would bring joy to the 
most fanatic votary of white supremacy. How and 
why they accepted the dark skinned Rama and 
Krishna as heroes and gods is not known, it triay 
ha.vever be regarded as an act of supreme states- 
manship which went a long way in winning over 
the native inhabitants of the land. With the age of 
Buddha and Mahavira we come into histoncal 
— ^Jimes. Round about the sixth century B.C., there 
ears lo have been a great intellectual and spin- 
ferment throughout the whole of then known 
.Id Confucius in China and Zoroaster in Iran 
.ere near contemporanes of the Buddha. This 
was also the period which saw an outburst of 
spintual fervour among the Jews of Palestine 
Whatever be Ihe reasons for this spiritual efflores- 
cence it led lo religious movements which have 
had far reaching influence. 

The impact of Buddha has been one of the 
most significant in the history of man. His was 
perhaps the first attempt to solve the mystery of 
existence in rational terms and without recourse 
to mysticism. He emphasised good conduct and 
taught the eight-fold way by which man can five at 
peace with his fellows. He broke aivay from ritual- 
ism and the rigours of caste which had become 
characteristic of Indian society. His influence did 
not remain confined to India but in course of time 
spread throughout the world. 

At first definite date which helps to fix Indian 


chronology was the invasion of Alexander in ; 
B.C. Alexander did not penetrate far into India 
as a result of this invasion,. a great deal of in 
malion about India became available to'lhe m 
em world. He had brought with him a numbei 
Greek philosophers, scientists and historia 
Aristotle, it is said, wished to discuss with an 
dian philosopher the Indian solution to proble 
of metaphysics. There is a legend that Alexan 
took away with him a number of Indian schol 
to satisfy the wish of his teacher. It is certain t 
the earlier contacts -beWreen western Asia ; 
India were further developed as a result 
Alexander’s invasion. Ghandragupta Maurya v 
on Ihe other hand a historical figure and organh 
a vast empire which stretched from Afghanis 
to the boundaries of Bengal. 

Under Chandragupta's grandson, Aso 
almost the whole of India was brought under 
sway of the Mauryan empire. Ashoka was a gr 
champion of the Buddhist faith and did everyth 
he could to expand the influence of Buddhism 
India and outside. There was however no < 
cnmination against men who, followed other r 
gions and in one of his famous edicts Asoka i 
dared that a tmly religious man has regard for 
faiths. It was due mainly to his patronage li 
Buddhism spread beyond the shores of Inc 
There are records of missions sent by him 
Ceylon, western Asia and Egypt and it has be 
suggested tfiai his missions also visited Bum 
China and Japan. 

Buddhism had suffered a setback after l 
fall of the Mauryan empire. By the time of I 
Guptas, it was no longer the predominant telig 
of the land. The Guptas were patrons of Hindui; 
but they did not persecute the Buddhists. In fa 
both 'kings and the common people did eqi 
honour to the Buddhist saints and monks and 
the priests and gods of Hinduism. 

Life, was simple but specious. The sli 
maintained la-w and order but theTaws were nr 
and bore lightly on the people. We have an iht 
esting account of the life and the times in t 
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v/ritings of Fahien, the first of a famous senes oT 
Chinese pilgrims who came to India, the home- 
land of Buddhism. 

Like the earlier empires, the Gupta empire 
also broke down partly on account of internal weak- 
ness and. partly because of attacks by trans-Ih- 
dian tribes. These tribes v/ere almost invariably 
absorbed in the Indian sodal pattern, (n fact, till 
the Parsis came to India in the eighth century 
A.D., none of the incoming tribes had been to 
resist the fall of Hinduism. For one thing, many of 
these tribes did not have a developed culture of 
their ov/n. For another, the occupational divisions 
of Indian society made it easy to fit them info an 
appropriate place in the social structure. From the 
ninth cenfu 7 onward, v/e find continual reference 
to a group of people called the Rajputs. They 
gradually replaced the kshatriyas as the ruling and 
fighting caste. The term Rajputs literally means 
the sons of kings. Their emphasis on royal origin 
and their insistence that they are the descendants 
of the epic heroes have often attracted comments. 
Many historians believe that most of them were in 
fact descendants of the tribes v/ho came to India 
after the fall of the Gupta empire. Because they 
were newcomers, they v/ere more anxious to es- 
tablish their ancient genealogy. 

Early in the seventh centuiy, king Harsha 
again succeeded in establishing a unified empire 
in north India. His efforts to extend his sway to the 
south were hcwever checked by Pulakeshin. With 
the establishment of law and order, various form 
of art and culture flourished. Agriculture and crafts 
and trades prospered. The restoration of peace 
was accompanied by general prosperity through- 
out India. Buddhism had lost its pre-eminence but 
it was still v/idely prevalent. Harsha v/as a patron 
of both Buddhism and Brahmanism and welcomed 
to his court Hiuen Tsang, perhaps the greatest of 
the Chinese pilgrims to India. He has left an ex- 
tremely interesting record of the court of Harsha 
as well as of the life of the Indian people 

As in the case of the Aryans, the incursion 
of the Muslims info India was also spread over 


centuries. V»'e often think of the Arab invasion o 
Sind in the beginning of the eighth century A.D 
as the first appearance of the Muslims on the 
Indian stage. Sinh may have been thd first Mus- 
lim principality in India but the first Arab outposts 
in the country had been established almost a hun- 
dred years earlier in the far south. In fact, it is 
generally accepted that the immediate purpose ol 
the Arab invasion of Sindh was to safeguard Lhe 
trade routes v/ith south India and ceylon. In course 
of time the Arabs became a considerable force m 
theses regions. Along vrilh trade in goods, there 
y/as also commerce in ideas. It has been sug- 
gested that one of the reasons for the flourishing 
of religious and philosophical activity in the south- 
ern most comer of India in the eighth and suc- 
ceeding centuries was the impact of a new and 
alien force on the indigenous' culture. 

Except in these hvo centres of Arab influ- 
ence, the large majority of Muslims who came to 
India in different times v/ere Turks, Afgans and 
Persians, f.fany of them v/ere recent converts to 
Islam and had imbibed only some of the externals 
of Muslim culture This did not prevent them from 
regarding themselves as the standard bearers of 
Islam. Many of the Hindu temples were great re- 
positories of wealth. They were also at imes srang 
forts and occupied positrons of strategic impor- 
tance. Their subjugation was often necessary for 
military reasons At the same time, they yielded 
rich plunder to the victor An attack on the temple 
v/as thus tempting to the invaders for various rea- 
sons 

In discussing Muslim rulers of India, we must 
remember that the Muslims came in succeeding 
waves They were m most cases armies of fight- 
ing men who did not bring their women with them 
and took local wives Again, in many cases t'e- 
altematives for Indian prisoners of war w?t 
manent slavery or acceptance of Islam T'-cse 
facts combined with active proselyiisah-" s'C :c 
the growth of a sizeable Muslim popo'stcr r- 1 e 
course of a few centuries. 

Social customs of Hindus w 
sible for the growth in.the 'i 
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Those v/ho were low in the social scale found in 
Islam an opportunity to assert their dignify. The 
more sensitive among the socially privileged were 
often attracted by its democratic appeal. Besides, 
Hindu society looked askance at released prison- 
ers of v/ar and they often had no option but to join 
the Muslim fold. Such large-scale absorption of 
Hindus slowly changed the character 'of Muslim 
society. Even those vrho had originally come from 
oulside gradually came to look upon themselves 
as Indians. There were many instances where 
Muslims and Hindus of India combined to resist a 
Muslim invader from outside. 

Akbar v;as the greatest of the Mughals and 
a conscious integrator. His greatest contribution 
was the abolition of distinctions based on religion 
and the offer of equal opportunity of service and 
advancement under the crovrn to all Indians. Tol- 
eration had been forced on many of his predeces- 
sors by force of circumstances. This applied par- 
ticularly to the principalities that vrere established 
in outlying areas. Bengal and Gujarat had kings 
v/ho v/ere remarkably tolerant in their attitude to 
their non-Muslim subjects. This was equally true 
',-^„ot the Bahami Kingdom and other principalities in 
south. Akbai's special distinction lies in his 
■ vation of this practice to a principle of sover- 
■gnty. He also initiated a liberal social and reli- 
gious policy which aimed at bringing about a fu- 
sion of the diverse elements v/hich constitute the 
Indian people. In fact, he may in many respects 
be regarded as the creator of Modem India. 

The Mughal dynasty would have been re- 
markable if it had produced only a Babar or an 
Akbar. In fact, it produced five or six generations 
of exceptionally able men. This partly explains the 
extent and duration of the Mughal empire and (he 
hold it had on the imagination of the people. An- 
olher reason v/as Akbai's reorganisation of the 
administrative system. Though we cannot say that 
he established the rule of law, his reforms did to a 
largo extent replace personal rule by governance 
according to rules. His policy was followed by his 
successors till the time of Aurangzeb. 

The first contact betv/een India and modem 


Cultural Realms 

The term cullural realm signifies an area 
where fundamental unity in composition, arrange- 
ment, and integration of significant traits distin- 
guishes it culturally from other regions. We distin- 
guish tvjo groups of cultural realms. One consists 
of four major regions (comparable to Toynbee’s 
civilisationsj.’The other has three minor ones. This 
division ignores some peoples such as the Ameri- 
can Indian, Australian aboriginal, Bushmen and 
Eskimo. 

A. Major Realms (civilisation) 

I. Occidental (Western ; European) 

II. Main Islamic (North African-South West' 
, Asian ; Arab - Persian) 

III. Indie (Indian ; Hindu) 

IV. East Asian (Siriitic) 

B. Minor Realms . 

V. Southeast Asian 

VI. Meso-African (Negro African)' 

VII. Southern Pacific 

Subdivision of the occidental cultural Realm 
Mediterranean Euorpe , Latin America 

(1) Maritime Europe . Anglo-America 
Northwestern Europe South Africa 
Australia, Newzealand 

Central Europe 

(2) Continental Europe 

Europe took place in 1948 when Vasco da Gan 
circled the African continent and landed at Calici 
The Portuguese established a small trading si 
tion and were at first traders, but from the v£ 
beginning they had imperial ambitions. Sluder 
of European history will remember that one re 
son why the Portuguese turned towards the Ei 
was the Pope’s allotment of the western her 
sphere to Spain. 

The Portuguese were followed by the Out 
the British and Ihe French v/ho v/ere all altrac 
by the fabulous wealth of the East. It is difficul 
say it these later comers had any imperial an 
tions initially. When they first came to inma. 
Mughal pciver v/as firmly eslablisneo and I 
were content to get trade licences from 
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government. Though they began as traders they 
were soon tempted to share in the quest for em- 
pire. They had their trading stations on the out- 
skirts of the empire, and at first fortified them for 
self-defence against robbers and other raiders, ft 
was, however, almost inevitable that their struggles 
in Europe should be reflected in their trading posts 
in India. In course of time, these fortifications be- 
came centres of both defence and offence against 
one another as v/ell as against Indian rulers. 

When the Europeans first came to India, 
they were certainly inferior to the Indians in the 
arts of peace. In the science of v/ar also, they 
were probably at first inferior, but nevertheless 
finally won in the struggle for power. There v/ere 
many reasons for their ultimate triumph, of v/hich 
three mainr ones may be briefly indicated here. 
The first v/as the break-up of the Mughal empire 
and the failure of any other Indian group to estab- 
lish a strong central government. After the death 
of Aurangzeb in 1707, there followed a period of 
, about fSO years v/hen India was the scene of 
internecine intrigues and conflict. The second rea- 
son for the British triumph was the absence of 
Indian naval pov/er. Technical progress vras the 
third and decisive reason why the British were 
able to establish their empire in India. From the 
seventeenth century onv/ard, Europe started on a 
career of triumphant scientific discoveries. In 
course of time, these led to a transformation of 
the technique of industrial production and the sci- 
ence of war. Asia as a v/hole had fallen back in 



the race for kno-wledge and power. When thi 
fore the clash cams, Indian rulers were unsbk 
stand up to the British. 

The introduction of the v/estem systerr 
education in India v/as not at first encouraged 
the Government of the day but the zeal of a ha 
ful of Christian missionaries and Indian leaders 
vision and faith, overcame all administrative in 
tia. The work of missionaries like Carey and 
dian leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Ray recen 
a great impetus as a result of Macaulay’s vel 
ment support for Western education. With the i 
tablishment of the three t/niversilies of Calcul 
Madras and Bomaby the supporters of West; 
education had definitely won. Indian minds m 
had direct access to the scientific temper and t 
liberal political thought of the Western world. Wh 
ever be our criticism of the defects of the exisli 
system of education, there is little doubt that it 
responsible for the Indian renaissance. 

One ground of this adjustment is found 
the spirit of toleration that has characterised i 
dian history throughout the ages Throughout t 
changes of Indian history, v/e therefore find a sp 
of underlying unity which informs the diverse e 
pressions of the life. But the unily was never 
dead uniformity. Universality carnes with it tl 
demand for variety and particulanty Whatever 
universal cannot be exhausted in any one patiic 
lar form Unity and Universality must belong 
any culture that is true and vital ■■ 




Before Independence, film making was 
essentially a elite class pursuit geared towards 
providing alternative entertainment to theatre. The 
emotional aspirations of wide majority of masses 
v/ere well - reflected in the many mythologicals, 
costume dramas, social comedies, musicals and 
crime thrillers churned out by the 'dream factories* 


of Bombay, Calcutta and t.fadras PatnoX fin 
like Bhuli Nai (Bengali), Veer Pandi 
Katiabomman (T amil), Pehia Aadmi (Hindi) et 
v/ere manifestations of a cultural upsurge, inspln 
by the fervour of struggle against a foreign ru’e 
When the British left India, anema acqu’re 
a difl'erent class character. The petty bou.'geos’ 
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emerged as the key manipulators with sundry trad- 
ers. money lenders, smugglers and the nouveau 
riche semi-literate taking over from the middle 
^ class Together, they addressed themselves (o a 
• ’ last expanding working class who became the 
'I ‘ SIC audience for this necessanly urban mode of 
. tenamment 

The ‘Starry’ Culture 

The tradition was complete by the early 50s. 
Mehboob, Bimal Roy and Guai Dutt rose up as 
invincible titans of the celluloid world, guiding the 
passions of millions, through a curious amalgam 
of illusion and fantasy. While all their films - be- 
ginning with Andaaz. Do Bighaa Zamin and (/dayer 
Pathe'^, onwards to pyaasa and Mother India - 
reflected varying degrees of social concern, each 
one also sets-ed as star vehicles for lesser mor- 
tals like Balra; Sahni. K.L. Saigal. Dilip kumar. Raj 
Kapoor, Meena Kumari and Nargis. There were 
others to follow who helped in effectively estab- 
lishing a star system, unique anywhere in the 
world 

For those who believed in the demoaatiza- 
tion of cinema, this evoked peculiar responses. 


Ritwik Ghalak trusted more on his wide ang 
lenses, avoided close-ups and demolished ti 
archetypal screen hero. The mid-fifties also Sc 
Satyajit Ray experimenting with a brand of ‘re; 
ism’ that sought to raise the collective intelligeni 
of audiences through Brechfian devices of alien 
tion. These sensitive artistes displayed extren 
respect towaras their medium, while each soug 
to understand the social conflicts of their time 
rather than allempling to explain or expose. Bo 
of them were responsible for introducing a ‘par; 
lei cinema" with its peculiar angularities, a sf 
system and a distinct set of codes and myth 
Moreover, with the Brechtian format they h: 
brought cinema so close to theatre, that Ray h: 
to concede in 1980 -*My aim is to release cinen 
from theatricality". 

Parallel Cinema 

Among contemporaiy film-makers, the mo 
ardent disciples of Ghalak can be seen amor 
Mani Kaul (Uski Roti, Duvidha. • Mali Manas 
Kumar Shahani [Maya Darpan and Tarang) ar 
Nirad Mohapatra (Maya Minga). Unlike iilusionis 
who capture and mummify external , reality thf 
have all had their innings at "exploring psych 
reality" - the relationship behveen man and n. 
ture - with fairly subjective interpretations of tf 
fundamentals of existence. One could well dra 
parallels with their works and those of Robe 
Bresson. Yasujiro Ozu and perhaps, Jean Li 
Godard - only that this cinema of transcendenc 
ended with the orchestration of impoverished v 
suals and pure sound. Thematically, each or 
continues to be haunted by the mother godde: 
myth, reminiscent of Ghatak's most popular file 
Meghe Dhaka Tara. 

Indeed, the fertility cult appeared as recu 
rent motifs in all the eight films Ghatak made ovi 
^vo decades, but that esserrtially was the equ; 
lion he sought to strike with his environment - Ih 
land of his adoption. As one inconsolably di: 
tressed over the partition of Bengal, he displays 
an almost childlike longing in reaching out lowartl 
his motherland across the border - present! 
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The National Film Development 
Corporation (NFDC) 

The National Film Development Corporation 
(NFDC) came to the rescue in 1980 and the situ- 
ation brightened a bit. Theatre construction activ- 
ity stepped up, loans were granted to deserving 
film-makers, avenues for exports explored, partici- 
pation in foreign festivals improved and film weeks 
organised- all in a bid to spread the message of 
good cinema around. The major beneficiaries of 
the schemes were, of course, the young enterpris- 
ing film graduates from the Film and Television 
Institute in Pune, who would otherwise have never 
found an audience for themselves. On the sur- 
face. cinema appeared healthy and vibrant, ready 
to creak new faam'ers. 

Among Ghatak's successors, only Kumar 
Shahani (Tarang) and Nirad Mohapatra (Maya 
Miriga) could display the courage to develop a 
style to the level of an epic. The other Mohapatra 
- Manmohan (Klanta Aparanha) - continues to lan- 
guish in faithful emulation of his master. Ketan 
Mehta tried to achieve the epic form in Holi and 
now Kartoos, only that the influence of French im- 
pressionists is much stronger. Prakash Jha 
(Daamul) with swinging camera movements and 
long takes could successfully suppress his defi- 
ciencies. Even a purist like Mani Kaul has reached 
a dead end after Mali Manas and is nov/ conlem- 
plating to seek Amitabh Bachchan's senrice. 

Bangladesh, in Nagarik, Subarnarekha, Meghe 
Dhaka Tara, Teelash Ekti Nadir Naam and Jukti- 
Takko-Goppo these sentiments were greatly am- 
plified. 

At another level, Ghatak proved more a spir- 
itualist than the adventurous formalist he is made 
out to be. He clearly believed in rigidi Buddhist 
way of life-at least in the manner he perceived his 
world from the tatami position. Translated into cin- 
ema, Ghatak, thereby, suppressed violence and 
'tension from his frames. The Brechtian alienation 
'achieved thus, was more out of convenience. 
Tather than of wilful design. None of the later film- 
-makers could share his passion or innovative 



genius in handling the medium 
Ray’s ‘Cinematic’ Cinema 

In comparison. Ray 
presented a marked contrast 
to Ghatak both in style and 
content. Significantly, Ray 
did not protest or express his 
anguish as fiercely as his 
colleague did, but had in- 
stead settled onto literary 
themes based on the works 
of well-known writers like Bibhuti Bhushan 
Bandopadhyay. Premchand and Rabindranath 
Tagore, His Brahmo Samaj grounding and tute- 
lage in Tagore's Santiniketan held him instead 
and right from Father Panchali (1955) to his latest 
Sakha Prosakha he worked vrith a new Indian 
aesthetic-the 'literary' cinema-and in the process 
developed the narrative form to perfection. He 
made children's films Goopi Gyne Bagha Byne. 
Hirak Rajar Deshe etc. There was scarcely a sub- 
ject err area in cinema that Ray did not handled or 
contributed. 

His Appu trilogy, Charulata, Mahanagar.... 
onwards to Pratidwandi and Ashni Sanket all 
hinged onto their dilemmas and agonies which 
perpetuated the class stmetures in modem India 
In that sense, Ray was the only political film-maker 
the country produced. Only rarely did he stay into 
^non-political areas (as in Nayak and Chiriyakhana) 
Vrhere he was evidently not too comfortable. 
Where Ghatak failed in his obsession for 
East Bengal. Ray scored by his world outlook. By 
a nappy coincidence, the year Father Panchah 
was made, India received a major inlernationai 
exposure at the Bandung Conference Ray be- 
came the first cultural ambassador of free India 
with his debut-making film v/inning the Best Hu- 
man Document Award at Cannes, the Golden 
Carabao at Manila, the Selznick Golden Laurel at 
Berlin, the Grand Prix at Rome. San Fandsco, 
Vancouver. Stafford, Tokyo, Denmark. New York, 
besides the President's Gold and Silver f.tedals 
at the New Delhi Film Festival in 1955 
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Indigenous Productions 

The same year, V.Shanlaram sprang a 
surprise with Jhanak Jhanak Payal Baaje • the 
first colour film made wholly by an Indian crew. 
The dazzling musical with its gorgeous dance en- 
sembles and captivating visuals became a show 
window of Indian art and culture. This was fol- 
■■■j lowed by Mohan Segal's Adhikaar. Raj Kapoor's 
- shree 420, Guru Dutl's Mr. and Mrs., Bimal Ro/s 
Naukri, Satyen Bose's Bandish and Devendra 
Goel's Vachan. Bimal Roy also produced a docu- 
mentary (for Films Division) Gautama the Bud- 
dha, which won a top national award as well as a 
special mention at Cannes. 

Meanwhile, Mrinal Sen emerged on the 
scene wth Raal Bhor (1956). Progressing gradu- 
ally from the dull mediocrity of Punascha (1961), 
the half-baked comedy of Abasheshe (1962) and 
a french-inspired Akash Kusum (1965) to the sud- 
den brilliance of Matira Manisha (1967) sustained 
by EkAdhuri Kahani (1971) and the masterpiece 
of Oka Oorie Katha (1977) immediately followed 
by the wild improvisations of Parashuram (1978), 
he finally straightened out in Ek Din Prati Din 
(1983) and now Genesis (1986). Through all this, 
his versatility and style can be compared to a 
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river tirelessly surging forward, bouncing up a 
down, skirling obstacles, falling from heights a 
taking serene bends. If Sen is seldom perfe 
equally seldom does heTail to be lively.' 

In retrospect. Sen's Bhuvan Shome (191 
can well be regarded as the turning point of 
dian cinema, when the ‘new wave" first hit I 
shores. The film made on an unsecured -to 
granted by the then film finance corporation, t 
came a trend setter, inspiring the likes of Shyr 
Senegal (Ankur), Pattabhirama Reddy (Samskar 
Girish Kamad (Kaadu), B.V, Karanth (Godht 
Adoor Gopalakrishnan (Swayamvaram), M 
Saihyu (Garam Hawa), Awatar Kaul (27 Dow 
G.V. Iyer (Hamsa Geethe), G. Aravind 
(Ultarayanam) and many others. 

Of them Shyam Senegal has proved to 
the most prolific wifh an impressive track .recr 
of 15th full-length features and 38 documenfari 
made in less than twelve years like his contem; 
.raries, he began on an angry pole questioning I 
fundamentals of feudal relationships (W/sfia 
Aarohan, Susman), occasionally borrowing in 
folk forms (Charandas Chor) even preach! 
(Manthan) and acting frivolous (Mar;dr)....only 
step back in time as a silent observer of hisli 
[Junoon/Nehni/Tiikaa!). He reached his apog 
in 1977 with Bhumika • a momentous biographii 
on a marathi stage artiste which won lead actrc 
Smila Patil her first National Award. In Ke)' 
(1979), however, he showed definite signs 
fatigue. 

Stage Stars 

One stimulating factor that has sustain 
Bengal is that he assiduously carved a niche 
himself in the film market, without clamouring 
patronage. While other film-makers complain 
about lack of distribution facilities, he created I 
own audience by capitalising on their weakest 
tribute-the inclination to indentify with screen idc 
In the process,' he cultivated a whole range 
stage talent like Om Puri, Naseeruddin Shi 
Shabana Azmi, Sadhu Mehar, Anant Nt 
Kuibhushan Kharbanda, Smita Patil....a!l of wfe 
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have established as stars themselves. They con- 
tinue to be the Senegal torch-bearers at home 
and abroad. 

Taking a cue from the multi-star blockbust- 
ers. some serious film-makers attempted to strike 
a compromise between purposeful film-makirrg and 
mainstream cinema drawing upon star material 
from the latter they devised a different blend of 
fact and fantasy with social comedies, family dra- 
mas, musicals etc. made on a low budget, with- 
out compromising on their craft. The ‘middle-of- 
Ihe-road" cinema emerged and found immediate 
votaries among regional film makers like Tapan 
Sinha (Harmonium). S.S. Rao (Dikkatra Parwafi), 
Feroz Barker (Janam Teep), K. Vishwanath 
(Shankarabharanam).... In fad, the dominance of 
matinee idols became so pervasive that stars from 
Tamil and Telugu cinema- M.G. Ramachandran 
and N.T. Rama Rao- were catapulted to become 
Chief Ministers later. 

Hindi cinema had its “middle readers' among 
Hrishikesh Mukherjee (Anand). Gulzaar (Aandhi), 
Basu Bhatlacharya (Anubhav), Basu Chatlerjee 
(Choti Si Baal), Rajinder Singh Bedi (Chelna), 
Manoj Kumar (Upkaar)... all banking heavily on 
star support. Sai Paranjpe came out with a mov- 
ing document on the blind (Sparsh) with 
Naseeruddin Shah and Shabana Azmi in the lead, 
only to relapse into comedy with Chashme 
Baddoor. The equation between art and commerce 
could never be balanced with the stronghold of 




Ray’s Bandwagon 

As for Ray, the most ardent followers can 
be found in the South - especially in Karnataka 
from the makers of Samskara, Ghallasraddha. 
Grahana and Phaniyamma. Rabindra Dharamraj’s 
Chakra made a real effort to imitate Ray, though 
the impact vras lost in a diffused presentation of 
slum-dwelling have-nots. Ulpalendu Chakraborty 
was more faithful in Moina Tadania, Chokh and 
Debshishu which showed the same (lashes of 
anger and remorse like Gautam Ghosh (Ma 
Bhoomi, Dakhal and Paar) and Buddhadev 
Dasgupta (Dooralwa, Grihajuddha. and Andhi 
Gali). All these films have a certain innocence, a 
sense of awe in the presence of unknown human- 
ity, that should flatter Ray. His stamp is strikingly 
visible. 

Then there are those like Kundan Shah 
(Jaane Bhi Do yaaron) and Saeed Minza (Albert 
Pinto Ko Gussa Kyon Aata Hai?) who refused to 
jump into any bandwagon and progressively 
evoloved their orvn brand of wry humour - an awe- 
some mix of Brechtian irony and black comedy 
On a serious level, Mr. S. Sathyu’s preoccupation 
wth aesthetics led to the creation of Garam Hawa 
and Sookha - again, refreshingly honest and un- 
pretentious, A glorious extension of the form ap- 
pears in G.V. Iyer’s Adi Shankaracharya - the first 
Indian Sanskrit film, incidentally, wholly financed 
by the NFDC. ■■ 
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r he contemporaiy Indian classical dance forms 
hich are governed by elaborate technique and 
lylised system of both pure movement and ‘mime’ 
ave had their origins in the dances of the com- 
)on people. This many-hued garden of dances 
as not only survived as at vestige of the past, 
ul continues to have the inner vigour and vitality 
) influence and shape more sophisticated and self- 
onscious art forms. Thus, the folk and classical 
)rms in India are not mutually exclusive : they are 
n continual dialogue. The classical forms occa- 
lonally provide the thematic content and gravity 
) folk forms : the folk forms provide the fresh- 
ess, strength and buyoyancy to modern forms. 

Five dance styles are known as classical or 
lit dance on account of a sophisticated degree of 
tylisation. The history of these forms can be 
•aced backv/ards beyond tvro hundred, sometimes 
hree hundred years Each has a link v/ith the 
terature, sculptural and musical traditions of the 
ncient and medieval period of India and the par- 
icular region They all adhere to the pnnciples 
inundated by Bharala. namely of the division of 
lance into nritta (pure or abstract dance), nritya 
dance with mime), of tandava and lasya of 
tylised presentation (natyadharmi) However, the 
echnique of movement is distinctive, with a 
definite stylisation. Each follows a different set of 
ules for the articulation of movement 

Jharatnatyam 

Bharatnatyam developed in south India 
articularty in Tamilnadu in its present form about 
vo hundred years ago. While its poses are remi- 
iscent of sculpture of the lOth century onv/ards. 
IB thematic and musical content was given to it 
y musicians of the Tanjore courts of the 18th- 
9th centuries. It is essentially a solo dance and 
as close affinities with the traditional dance-drama 



form called Bhagvata Mela performed only by ;• 
women , nonetheless, its chiselled sophistication ^ 
and stylisation make it a unique form of art-dance , 


A body of technique is developed from the rj 
fundamental position of the out turned thighs, the s~ 
flexed knees and out turned feet close together, jy. 
all akin to a demiplie foot contacts, of the whole -if 
foot, toe, heel. Toe-heel combinations are all r,;j 
utilised but with this basic stance. Exceptions are 
limited to two -or three sequences with an erect fjj, 
posture. The torso is used as one unit, without 
being broken up into upper chest and lower v/ais; 
Straight lines, diagonals, triangles are basic 
motifs tor executing movements and in floor y,..^ 
choreography. 

Compositions of Carnatic music provide the 
repertory. The recital begins with a number which 
is danced to abstract ne’umonics called Allarippu 
It is followed by another number of pure dance 
performed to the musical composition Jalisvarem. 

Notes of the melodic line set to tala are inter- 
preted through the dancer's movements. A num- 
ber called Shabdam introduces mime for the first 
time. Vamam comes next. This is easily the mosl 
difficult, intricate and challenging number. The 
dancer follows closely the streamliriing of me 
musical composition comprising three phases o' ,.;‘= a- 
the pallavi, anupallavi and Charanam. Each l.ne 
is interpreted in mime prefixed and suffixed ti 
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passages of pure dance performed to neumonics 
and the melodic line. 

The third phase charamam works up to a 
crescendo where the melodic line is sung by the 
vocalist in its solfa passages first and ten followed 
by the singing of the words of the poetic line on 
the, same melodic line. The dancer interprets both. 
Its recital concludes with Tillana, also a pure dance 
number. In belv/een there are lyrical compositions 
called padams to which mime {nritya) is performed. 

Kathakali 


Kalhakali from Kerala is classical dance 
drama. Unlike the others, it is dramatic rather than 
narrative in character. Different roles are taken by 
different characters ; the dancers are ail men or 
: were so, ‘till recently. It takes epic mythological 
r- themes as its content, and portrays them through 
■' an elaborate dramatic spectace which is charac- 
r terized by an other-wordly quality, a supernatural 
t grandeur, a stylised large-size costume to give 
f the impression of enlarging human proportions, 
f and a rhask like make up on the face which is 
' governed .by a complex symbolism of colour, line 
f! and design. Character types, such as. heroes, anti- 
f heroes, villains, demons, sages, kings, all have a 
:i prescribed make-up and costume to give the im- 
1 ^! pression of co-retating basic green with good, red 
w^/i valour and ferocity, black with evil, primitive- 
ness: white with purity, and so on. 

• In technique Kathakali follows the basic motif 
Mon a rectangular position reminiscent of a full 
,f^grandpile with the important difference that the 
U*sight of the body sests on the outer soles of the 
\4eBt, and not on the flat feet. The floor patterns 
"(also follow the rectangular motif The pure dance 
'.. tsequencds comprise units called the Kata samas, 
'^:3kin to the adavu of Bharatnatyam, the arasa of 
^,;0dissi, the tukra of Kathak, the chah and parenga 
'}!)f Manipuri. In mime (abhinaya), KahakaUdcpanda • 
J^'.;;nore than any other dance slyle on iheclahn'a^ 
^;;anguage of hand gestures which has fw-' 
■^;/eveloped to the highest degree of 


'^^tibtlety. 

The musical instwmenis. vseJ '» 
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nANOrfJ 01 INfllA 

Kathakali m Climiti, Mmldnlnw, Olinniilln, 
Ed^talam anrl Uirnklm 7 hu Chofidii is nwdii luiin 
. at hollow ploco of v/oo'U r,ylM„. (Ivj \m omu 

lifiMi/ w/iti Hi, 1 , 1 . 
Maddalam is a drum r(:t,6mfHi f/Hmm H 
Chengila is a bronze gor^, Ihli a 
by Ellattolam, a pair of cyrrihr*, ,i,,i 

sic is provided by iv/o cingers wi/: p>. 

back of the actors and pi, 3 / (lie 

In the traditional style (he perfofm.egces 
conducted in the open spacious ry/fnf/yjr/js rf 
temples. No special stage is erected. Hut rma- 
days a slightly raised platform is made ?M Ihht- 
ing is provided by means of a big lamp, flevr-dhr-. 
less, in fighting scenes actors run amono the au- 
dience too. The play begins at about 8 p m and 
finishes by 4 a.m. Before starting the play an 
announcement is made at dusk and this is called 
Kelikottu. While Ke most developed 

and sophisticatej ot I'v n.mce jrania toms m 
India, there are man) oinc, w/urn follow the same 
principles witn \.v\nuj techniques The 
Yakshagana of Mvsoio is .1 close second the 
Bhamakalapam is a d^^!.lnl rousm There are 
many other forms loo 
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Hie other, Ihe delicate 
expressions of the 
one with the stylised 
eye movements of 
the other, it coordi- 
nates the instinct wiBi 
charm subtle allure 
and seductive ap- 
peal. In the rendering 
of the style there is 
enchantmenL grace, 
delicacy and passion. 
The technical struc- 
ture of Mohiniattam is 
fairly similar to that of 
Bharatnatyam,butits 
gesture language is a 
fusion of elements 
from both Bharatnatyam and Kathakali. And again, 
like Bharatnatyam, Mohiniattam too has items of 
niftta, pure dance, as well as nritya, expressional 
dance. 

Mohiniattam is mainly a lasya dance per- 
\ formed strictly according to the rule laid dovm in 
ithe Natya Sashtra. The dance presents striking 
bodily poses and attitudes and exquisitely grace- 
ful fool work. In its gesture and expression of the 
eve, Mohiniattam is indebted to Kathakali. If in 
Bharatnatyam the predominant moods are 
santham and veerum, in Mohiniattam. it is 
sringarsm. 

Kathak 

Kathak, from north India, is an urban so- 
phisticated style full of virtuosity and intricate crafts- 
manship. Commonly identified with the court tra- 
ditions of the later Nawabs of northern India, it is 
really an amalgam of several folk traditions, frie 
traditional dance-drama forms prevalent in the 
. temples of Mathura and Brindavan known as the 
Krishna and Radha Leelas, and the sophistication 
of the court tradition. Its origins are old, its present 
formal new, atfributed to the genious of Nawab 
Wajid Ali Shah and the hereditary musician dancer. 
Pandit Thakur Prasadji. The contemporary 


repertoire was evolved by a few families of 
tiona! dancers; during the last hundred yean 

In technique, Kathak is two-dimension; 
ways following a vertical line, wilh no break; 
deflecting the footwork is the most importan' 
of the dancers, training, where she or he is t; 
innumerable rhythmic patterns with varying 
phasis so that the 100 odd ankle bells can 
duce a fantastic range of sound and rh] 
Straight walks, gliding movements, fast piroui 
changing tempos and meterical patterns o 
tute the beauty and dexterity of the style, j 
other dance s^les, the performer begins wi 
invocation, eifrier to a god or the chief patr 
the audience. The invocaBon and entry (amai 
salam) is followed by an exposition of slow 
cate movements of the eyebrows, eyes, 1; 
neck and shoulders. This is foilov/ed by the 
sentation of phrases of rhythmic patterns ki 
as the fufrras and toms. Time cycles can b 
peated adding complexity to the presentation 
ouettes arranged in groups of three, six, 
twelve, etc. normally mark the finale. 

The pure dance secbons (nritta) are foil 
by short interpretative pieces performed 
repetative melodic line. The mime (abhina) 
performed to lyrics of Hindi and Brajbhasa 
known to villagers and towns people alike, 
dancer has freedom to improvise, in the 
dance sections : it is common to have a he 
competition with the percussionists : in the t 
{abhinaya) portions, again the range of imprc 
tion on the poetic line is the test of a good da 

Manlpuri 

Manipuri is a lyrical dance form frort 
eastern region of India. Although many fom 
ritual, magical, community and religious da 
were knovm to Manipur before the advei 
Vaishnava faith in the 18th century, the da 
known as the Rasa dances evolved only 
result of the interaction of the Vaishnava fa 
the 18!h century, and the several highly d 
oped forms of ritual and religious dances v 
v/ere prevalent in the area. 
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The origin of the Rasa dances is attributed 
to the vision of a king. Be that as it may, five 
different types of ballets, with a well-conceived 
structuring of Co/ps de ballet, solo pas de deux 
revolving round the theme of Radha-Krishna and 
the Gopis (milkmaids) comprise the large part of 
[he classical repertoire. The second group of the 
classical dances is known as the Sankirfanas, 
perfonned generally by men with typical Manipur 
fmms called pung or cymbals (Kartals) or clap- 
cing. At large variety of intricate rhythmic patterns 
3re played on the drum and the cymbals. The 
Vafa Sankidana often precedes the Rasa. 

In Technique, Manipuri is quite different from 
3haratnatyam and Odissi. Feet are in front, not 
)ut fumed, knees are relaxed, slightly bent for- 
vard but not flexed sideways; there is no out- 
umed position of the thighs. The torso is held in 
elaxation with the upper chest and waist moving 
1 opposition. The whole body is turned into an 
magimary figure of eight or akin to the English 
stfer 'S'. The arms move as a unit, with no sharp 
ingles through elbow bendings and erect straight 
nes of Bharatnatyam. The fingers of the hands 
ilso move in circles, semi-circles, curves, folding, 
infolding gradually. The primary unit of movement 
3 known as the Chali or the parang on which the 
lance is built. The Sankirfanas follow a more wg- 
irous masculine technique with jumps and eleva- 
ions but no leg extensions. 

Like Bharatnatyam and Odissi, Manipuri can 
ilso be broken into pure dance pattern sections 
ind mime. The latter' is also lyrical, sublie and, 
'nlike Bharatnatyam and Odissi, there is no dra- 
latic extrovert expression. 

>dissi 

Odissi is a close parallel of Bharatnatyam. It 
eveloped from the musical play {Sangita, Nagaka) 
nd the dances of gymnasiums' known as the 
kharas. Sculptural evidence relating to the dance 
oes to the second century B.C. From the 12th 
antury onwards there are inscriptions/manuscripts 
nd other records which speak of the prevalencce 
I dance styles of ritual dances of temples and 


entertainments of the village squares. A 12th cen 
tury poetic work called Gita Govinda has domi 
nated the poetic and musical conent of the dana 
styles. The dance was performed by women caller 
maharis in the temple of Jagannalh, later, mer 
dressed as women, called gofipuras, performec 
these dances in the courtyard of the femple. 

The present Odissi as a solo form evolved 
out of all the above. It has been revived during the 
last two decades. Its technique is built round a ba- 
sic motif in which the human body takes the thrice 
deflected (tribhanga) position of Indian sculpture. 

■ The lower limbs are in a demiplie, the upper torso 
is broken into two units of the lower waist and 
upper chest, which move in counter opposition. 

The repertoire comprises numbers which are 
built on pure dance {nrUta) design recalling sculp- 
tural poses of the Orissan temples ; the poses are 
slmng together within several melerical cycles 
(talas) and dances performed to poetry ranging 
from the invocations to Ganesa to the verses of 
the Gita Govinda. 

Folk Dances of India 

For untold centuries India, with its vast vari- 
ety of ethnic groups, races and cultural groups, 
has been a veritable treasure house of dance and 
music. The contemporary Indian classical dance 
forms which are governed by elaborate technique 
and stylised systems of both pure movement and 
'mime' have had their origins in the dances of the 
common -pecplE_ Jhjs.mshy-itued -^zrdsri-oJ 
dances has not only survived as a vestge of the 
past, but continues to have the inner vigour and 
vital'ity of influence and shape more sophisticated 
and self-conscious art forms. Thus, the folk and 
classical forms in India are not mutually exclu- 
s'lve : they occasionally provide the thematic con- 
tent and gravity to Folk Forms : the folk forms 
provide the freshness, strength and buoyancy to 
modem forms. 

There is not a region, a valley or mountain, 
a sea-coast or a plain, which does not have its 
characteristic folk dances and songs. From Kash- 
mir in the north to Kanyakumari in the south, from 
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Saurashira and Maharashtra in the west to 
Manipur and Assam in the east, each region, dis- 
trict and community has its particular .folk music 
and dance. Roughly speaking, depending on the 
level of social and cultural development, these 
dances can bo grouped under the three catego- 
ries of tribal, village folk community and traditional 
ritual dances. 

The themes of the dances are simple but 
not naive; sometimes they revotve around the daily 
tasks rin the field of sowing and reaping the har- 
vest, of poundig rice, of weaving textiles, of catch- 
ing birds and insects : at others they celebrate 
victory in war or success in a hunt and at yet 
others it is the abstract movement of an actual 
ritual ^rformed to propitiate the gods, or dances 
whicn may have a magical import. Finally there 
are the community dances for alt seasons and 
fostivats when men and women dance for sheer 
joy to colobralo spring, the rains, autumn and win- 
ter, Mon and women and children all dance ; there 
IS no cleavage bohveen performers and audience 
: everyone is e participater, a creator There is no 
entertainer, only entertainment. 

Nature has silently and unobtrusively fash- 
■' the movements of the dance, as it has the 
j of the people who live in continual commun- 
al with it. The Himalayan mountainous ranges 
extend over a large area m India, all the dances 
ol the mountains have something in common, 
'.vholher'thoy comeirom KashdrifTHimachal 
Pradesh or Uttar Pradesh or Darjeeling. The bend 
of the Knees, the long swaying movements, the’ 
intertwined arms recreate the undulating ranges 
of the Himalayas. The agitated movemonls and 
abrupt changes of posture in the otherwise flow- 
ing lyrical movomenls of the eastern region, par- 
ticularly Assam and Manipur, speak of sudden 
storm and uprooting of trees. The tense and watch- 
ful and carefully choreographed attitudes in the 
dancing of the Nagas of NEFA (North East 
Frontier Agency) Meghalaya, t.fanipur and Assam 
denote the unknown penis of the jungle. The 
dances of the fishermen of Saurashira suggest 


the roaring waves of the sea while the folk dances 
of the plain present a diferent piefure of colour 
and rhylhm by contrast. 

Folk dances of particular regions of India 
have both a regional autonomy and features which 
are common to other regions of India while the 
ecology environment and agnculliiral functions give 
a distinctiveness; legend, myth, literature unite 
them to other parts. The dances have surmred 
through many centuries of Indian history and have 
provided a continuity to the Indian tradition which 
is not stagnant, as it is constantly adapting itself 
to new conditions and assimilating infiuencces. 
Pliability and flexibility is of essence scope for 
self-expression, improvisation, is the secret o 
survival. 

As has been menlioncd above, all Hi 
dances in their staggering multiplicity can be 
vided into the dances of the tribal rural comm 
ties of India. A tribal belt runs through all part 
India. Ail these varied groups comprising m 
racial and ethnic strands ranging from Ihe Au 
to Ihe Mongoloid, from the Aryans to 
Dravidians, are people who represent 
preagricultural state of civilisation. While moJ 
them, have taken to agriculture and jool cull 
lion today, their dances and music continui 
recall the (unctions of hunting, fishing, food g 
ering and animal husbandry. At whole gr 
amongst these several hundred tribes is. km 
by Hre generic term Nagas. They consitute 
Zeiiangs, the Maos, the Tankhuts, the Ao's, 
Mizos, Ihe Dagles, the Garos and many oth 
Their dances revolve around Ihe 'hunf anc 
many ceremonies and rituals. 

Some of these are closely related to sin 
dances in Thailand, Burma. Philippines and o 
parts, of Asia. One amongst these is of sp; 
relevance as a Pan-Asian dance. In India, 
performed largely, by Ihe Mizos and is called 
bamboo dance, 

Dancos of the Plains 

In deep contrast to these dances of i 
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women dancing in straight erect postures with 
ing but drumming or vocal music as accom- 
ment, are the dances of the tribes of the plains 
marshlands. The richest amongst these are 
dances of the Ho’s and Oraons of Bihar, the 
ias of Bastar iri Madhya Pradesh and the 
thals .of Bengal. Kaksar is a typical festival 
:e performed by the Abhujmarias before reap- 
a harvest. First the deify is worshipped and 
i the dance is performed. The men appear 
I attired with a belt of bells around their waists, 
lo the women, in short brief saris, but richly be 
slled. The dance provides the occasion for 
sing life partners. The marriage or marriages 
:h so emerge are enthusiastically celebrated, 
rhythms are complex, the choreographical pat- 
s varied. The bell-belts of the men dancers 
the jewels of the women add (o the variety of 
hmical patterns of the dance. The instruments 
d are dhol (cylindrical drum), iimiki (bowl- 
ped percussion instruments) and bansuri (a 
I of flute). Close to the lush marshland of 
fhya Pradesh and yet very diferent, are the 
es of Bihar. Amongst these the Ho's and 
ions are rightly famous for their vigour and vi- 
;ity. 

Migrations from one part of India to another 
re common in India. One such migration seems 
have taken place hundreds of years ago of a 
lup of people from north India to Andhra 
idesh in the south. The Mathuris claim their 
scent from the line, of the northern Raja 
thvisingh Chauhan.- Today they are settled 
isUy in the Adilabad district of the Deccan. They 
ebrate festival, through dances, chiefly Hp!i (the 
ring festival) arid festivals revolving around the 
1 of God Krishna. The Mathuris dance two 
ourite numbers, the Lengi Ka Natch and Lingi. 
e musical instalments mainly consist of darms 
d jhanjs (the brass plates) which create a clang- 
f sound. 


matayan Dances 

;; From the northern Himalayas region come 
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many dances which belong to the village commu- 
nities. Himachal and northern Uttar Pradesh are 
the home of many interesting and colourful dances. 
Two popular favourites come from Jaunsar Bawar 
in Uttar Pradesh. The festival of lights called Divrali 
is celebrated throughout India at the end of au- 
tumn. On a dark night lights are lit and presents 
are exchanged. This is also the time for the home- 
coming of married women. The dance begins with 
semi-circular formations ; it breaks into single files 
of men and women. The song which accompa- 
nies is usually set as questions and answers. With 
gliding movements, graceful knee dips, the dance 
progresses, until one or two amongst the v/omen 
proceed to the centre to rotate dishes on their 
fingers or sometimes pitchers full of water turned 
upside down over their heads. So perfect is the 
balance that not a drop of water trickles out of the 
pitchers. The musical instruments resemble those 
used by the dancers of Himachal Pradesh, com- 
prising narshingha (a large trumpet), brass bells, 
barrel shaped percussion instruments and bov/1- 
shaped drums. 


‘Bhangra’ of Punjab 

In the Punjab, a virile agricultural dance 
called he Bhangra is popular and is closely linked 
with the ritual importance which is given to wheat. 
After the wheat crop is sown, the young men 
gather together in an open field under the light of 
the full moon in answer to the beat of the drum. 
The dancers begin to move in a circle, so that as 
many new comers who wish to join can do so 
wihout breaking its continuity. The circle goes on 
widening until a large open circle is formed with 
the drummer as the leader. The leader with a 
large drum hung in front, stands in the centre and 
plays the dholak (drum) with sticks.. The dancers 
first begin with a slow rhythm, with an abrupt jerky 
movement of the shoulders and a hop-step ; this 
is followed by many vigorous movement of hv 
whole body and the raising of both hands to the 
shoulder or above the head level. Afier the circle 
has been well established and the tempo of the 
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dance has accelerated, the two main dancers 
dance within Uie ring in a kind of duct. This is 
followed by pairs emerging from different sections 
of the circle, dancing' in the central area and re- 
turning to their respective places in the circle. The 
pair of dancers can execute many variations, rang- 
ing from graceful to virile movements, circles, pir- 
ouettes, jump and extensions of legs, jumps and 
leaps. A skilled Bhangra dancer may even per- 
form some highly complex acrobatic movement 
with the torso touching the floor, through a spinal 
back bend or another dancer stand on his shoul- 
ders, while he dances on his knees. Since there 
are no rigorous mies of the Bhangra, it leaves an 
overwhelming impression of fresh spontaneous 
vigour and vitality. Its movements are neverthe- 
less characteristic of the masculinity of the Punjabi 
and cannot be mistaken for anything else. 
'Rouf of Kashmir 

Further north in Kashmir, the. occasions of 
the dance are many. Men and wcmen lie in the 
lap of snow-clad mountains throughout winter, 
spring brings new life and a recwakening. Roufts 
a typical dance of the women at spring time with 
across interlocked separate rovrs made, and each 
>, singing a different line of the sortg, almost as ques- 
■’i' and answer. The steps are light moving back- 
wards and forwards with slight swings and sways. 
The composition is charming for its simplicity and 
spontaneity. These are only samples of the vast 
store house of tribal and folk-dances of the Indian 
subcontinent. From these have emerged the var- 
ied classical tradition of Indian music and dance. 
Modem Dances 

Understandably, the confrontation of the 
comparatively dramatic styles such as Manipuri, 
Kathakali and folk forms with western influences 
produced a new form of dance in the 20th century 
v/hich has been loosely termed as Modem dance. 
Uday Shankar, its founder, had met and danced 
with Anna Pavlova when he was himself unac- 
quainted with Ihe Indian tradition. Later he returned 
to India to create, to recreate, revive and to break 


away from the set norms of the tradition. White hi 
borrowed freely and successfully . from all styles 
what he created was his own, unrestricted to an] 
traditional mannerism, unbound to the meterica 
cycle and the word - mime relationship . Conlem 
porary themes, labour and machinery, the dail) 
rhythm of life were chosen in addition (o myth anc 
legend. Unlike traditional schools dance was com 
posed first, music accompanied. It did not govern 
Gradually a whole school grew up as the Udaj 
Shankar School of Dance. 

Most moderrv choreographers belong to tta 
school: the most talented amongst these war 
Shanti Bardhan (died 1952), The creator of tw 
remarkable ballets called Ramayana ant 
Panchattantra. In each, while the theme was dd 
the conception and treatment was totally new. fr 
one the format is that of a puppet play presenter 
by humans in the other typical movements of birds 
and animals. Aslad Deboo has incorporated boit 
western and Indian traditions. His choreograph*: 
pieces are set to the music of various genres.'H! 
employs various stage props. 

Chandralekha is India's most talented icono 
clast, original choreographer and radical thinker. 
She welds martial arts movement into a dance 
that even as it is focussed on the body seem 
transcend it and unflock the gateway to an inn^ 
space of great beauty. Chandralekha has use 
Bharat Natyam dancers back to back, that too; 
male and a female, in movements symbolic VfS 
Yoni and the Lingum. The notable production 
are Navagraha Angika, Ulavati, Shree, Prana a? 
Bhinne Pravaha. 

All this shows, these developments d 
not leave the traditional dancers unaffecle , 
Without departing from the norms of t i 
particular stylisalion, dance-dramas {someCc ; 
called ballets in India) have been created in pn ^ 
tically all styles including Bharalnafyam, Mani? • 
Kathak, Kuchipudi and Odissi. The themes c i 
linue to be rooted in the tradition for the m ‘i; 
part. But there are refreshing departures i \ 
innovations. ■■ "r 
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3's unity lies in her diversity and this is further 
tantiated by the high degree of diversity, they 
, in their languages and dialects. They speak 
lus languages and dialects. This evolved 
igh Uie ages by the immigration of heteroge- 
is ethnic groups from the neighbouring re- 
; into this land. Their ethnic diversity got fur- 
diversified in the form of speech of our people. 
1961 census had listed 1652 languages as 
ler tongues spoken in India. This figure v/as 
ed at, faking info account even dialects spo- 
only by five persons. The 1971 census gave 
Dre realistic figure of 700, having taken into 
lunt the dialects spoken by 100 people and 
/e. The Indiari constitution has officially 
gnised 18 languages after taking into consid- 
on their numerical, commercial, political and 
iral importance. The languages contained in 
6th Schedule of the constitution, are as fol- 

(1) Hindi (2) Sanskrit (3) Urdu (4) Bengali 
tssamese (6) Gujarati (7) Punjabi (8) Kannada 
Kashmiri (10) Malayalam (11) Marathi (12) 
a (13) Tamil (14) Telugu (15) Sindhi (16) 
ali (17) Konkani (18) Manipuri 

issification of Indian languages 
The languages spoken by the people of In- 
belong to the follovring four language families; 

1) Indo-European Family-(Aryan) 

2) Dravidian Fami!y-(Dravida) 

3) Austric Family-(Nishada) 

4) Sino-Tibetan FamiIy-(Kirata) 

ndo-European Family 

A substantive population of India speaks one 
he other forms of the Aryan languages. It is 
biggest of the language groups in India, ac- 
nting for about 73 per cent of the entire Indian 
Illation. Aryan languages are generally divided 


into tv/o main branches: Dardic and Indo-Aryan. 

The Dardic group includes Dar'di, Shina, 
Kohistani and Kashmiri. The Indo-Aryan branch is 
divided into the North-Western, Southern, East- 
ern, East-Central, Central and Northern groups. 
The North-Western groups include Lhanda, 
Kachchi, and Sindhi. The southern group com- 
prises Marathi and Konkani. The Eastern group 
includes Oriya, Bihari, Bengali and Assamese. 
Among the dialects of Bihari may be included 
Maithili, Bhojpuri and Magadhi. The East-Central 
group consists of three main sub-groups : (a) 
Avadhi (b) Baghaili and (c) Chattisgarhi. The cen- 
tral group includes Hindi, Punjabi, Rajasthani and 
Gujarati. Hindi or Hindustani has produced tv/o 
great literatures, Urdu and (High) Hindi. Both have 
the same grammar and the same basic vocabu- 
lary though they differ in script and higher vo- 
cabulary. Hindi uses the Nagari script v/hile Urdu 
uses the Perso-Arabic script Moreover, Hindi has 
a preference for purely Indian vrords, v/hile Urdu 
has numerous Arabic and Persian borrowngs. The 
Rajasthani itself consists of several varieties of 
speeches. The principal among them being 
Marv/ari, Mevrari and Mala'/ri. The speeches that 
fall in the Northern group consists of one or other 
variety of Pahari speeches. They include Nepali, 
Centra! Pahari and Western Pahari. Besides these 


languages, Sanskrit the classical language of In- 
dia, represents the highest achievement of the 
Indo-Aryan languages. Although hardly spoken 
no’w-a-days, it has been listed as a nationally ac- 
cepted language in the 8lh Schedule of the con- 
stitution. Languages of the Indo-Aryan family are 
concentrated in the plains of India. Its domain, 
ho-A'ever, extends over the peninsular plateau also, 
reaching as far south as the Konkan coast 
The centra! part of this region 
the prindpal langu^e. It is spoken in • ^ 
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Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, TH.atyana • and ;;the- Union : Territo^ -of ,7 
Delhi.. Urdu is closely akiri^tq. Hindi, and is' widely;; 
distributed in this belt- The speeches' belonging' to'' 
the north western groups, such as Kachchi and 
Sindhi are mainly qoncentrated in Western India. 
Sindhi is spoken by some 16 million people, of 
whom 5 1/2 million live in.Sind (Pakistan),- and 
the rest mostly in India.-, Sindhi uses the iPersq- 
Arabic,^ script in Pakistan. , Speakers in India use 
mainly the Deyanagari script., Marathi, is.the rnost 
important-language of the southern group of the 
lndO;Aryan farnily. It. is , the official language of 
Maharashtra.- The languages of the^eastern group, 
such as Oriya, Bengali -and Assarnese are spo- 
ken in the -Eastern India. -.The languages of the 
central-group are confined, to Punjab, Rajasthan 
and Gujarat, The Himalayan and the sub-Hima- 
layan areas are inhabifed-by the speakers of the 
various forms of.Pahari and Nepali which belong 
to the northern group of the Indo-Aryan languages. 

2. Dravidian Languages 

The Dravidian language came into India 
’.I centunes before the Indo-Aryan. It is spoken by 
about 25 per cent of the Indian population. If splits 
into three branches in the Indian subcontinent- (/) 
South-Dravidian, («) Central-Dravidian, {;;/) North- 
Dravidian. 

(i) The South-Dravidian group includes the 
major languages such as Tamil. Kannada. 
Malayalam as well as the minor languages or dia- 
lects such as Tulu, Kurgi, Badaga, Toda, Kola, 
Kodagu.and Yerukala. 

fii)The Central-Dravidian group is composed 
of Telugu and a number of dialects spoken in 
central India-Kui. Khond, Holani, Konda, Gondi, 
Naiki, Parji. Koya and others. 

(iii) The North-Dravidian branch comprises 
Brahui spoken in Baluchistan and Kurukh (Oraon) 
and Malto spoken in Bengal and Orissa. 

Languages of the Dravidian family are con- 
centrated in the Plateau' region and the adjoining 
coastal plains, Telugu is'spoken in Andhra 
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Pradesh; Tamil in Tamil Nadu; Kannada 
"Karnataka and Malayalam in Kerala. Tl 
^speeches of the Dravidian family are alsospokr 
by a -large number of tribal, groups living in f 
eastern and the north-eartem parts of tlie pen; 
sular plateau. These groups include the Gondsi 
Madhya Pradesh and Central India and thefte 
of ;Chota Nagpur Plateau. ' 

3. ' Austric Family 

The'Austric languages of India belang l 
the Austro Asiatic sub-family of languages: Neat 
1.38% of the entire Indian population spealii 
This sub-family is further divided into two irar 
branches : (a) Munda and (bj'Mon Khmer. Th 
Mon-Khmer branch consists of the two groups ; 
Khasi and .Nicobari. The Munda branch, th- 
est of the Austric. consists of fourteen Iribi 
guage groups. The largest group of speak 
the Austro-Asiatic sub-family of languages i 
of Santhali speakers, who alone account for 
than the half of the total speakers. 

The speeches of the Austric farnily are 
ken by the tribal groups in the Khasi and J 
hills of Me'ghalaya and the Nicobar Islands i 
Bay of Bengal, the predominantly tribal tist'i' 
Santhal Parganas, Mayurbhanj, Ranchi, 
Nimar, Belul and Baudh Khondmaha's. 0 
two speeches of Mon-Khmer, Khasi is co', 
to the Nicobar Island. The Mundari speaks 
concentrated in the other districts nienl» 
above. 

4. Sino-Tibetan Family 

The speakers of the Sino-Tibetan lami 
fall into three main brancht ___ 

(i) Tibeto-Himalayan, (ii) Nortti-Ass^^- 
Assam-Burmese 

The Tibeto-Himalayan branch ccxp 
Bhutia group and Himalayan group, fbe P 
group includes Tibetan, Balti Ladakhi. L 
Sherpa and Sikkim Bhutia. The Himalaya* S 
consists of Chamba, Lahauli, Kanauri and a 
Ladakhi has largest number of speaker f- 
by Sikkim Bhutia and the Tibetan - 
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■iimalay'an group, the speakers of Kanauri have 
he highest numerical strength. 

The North-Aisam or Arunaohal branch in- 
:iode3 Aka, Dafia, Abor, Miri, IiTtshmi.and Mishing. 
n this group, the Win’s ha-ze the largest number 
)f speakers. The Assam-Surmese branch of the 
Sino-Tibetan family is divided into the follo'Z.ir^ 
jroups; (a). Bodo or Boro, (b) Naga, (c) Kachin, 
'd) Kukichin, (e) Burma group. 

Each of these groups consists of several 
;pkches. Among them the Naga group displays 
he highest The speech^ falling in this category 
ndude Mahipuri, Garo, Boro, Tripuri, Mikjr and 
Lushar (fdizo). Among them, Wanipuri has the high- 
est number of speakers. 

The languages and the dia'ects belonging 
lo the Sino-Tibetan family are spoken by the tribal 
groups of north-east and of the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan regions of the North and the 
North-West The speeches of the Tibelo-Hima- 
layan branch are in UdakJ^ and parts of Himachal 
Pradesh and Sikkim. The ^am-Burmese branch 
is concentrated in the states and Union Tem'tpries 
of North-East India along the Indo-Burmese bor- 
der. Among these, Naga dialects are spoken in 
Nagaland, Liishai is concentrated in Mizo hills, 


Garoj'n Garo htls and 1,'e‘J'e; 'nj.'er'ps: 

The principal fangueges c: Ir;-: = cccstt.-te 
the foUomng linguistic iBcishs: i. H'hc.ll.'cj 2. 
Bengal?,' 3. Assa.mess. ‘t..Orfya. 5. 5. 

Kashmiri, 7. 'Gujarati,, 8. Tam'-i. 9. Je'ucu. ID. 
Marathi, 11. Kanriada, 12. Its'sycSTi- 

Hmvever, the tribal larrguages do hot ft 'r‘.o 
this scheme of regions as the tribal groups z'b 
concentrated in enclaves in central, eastern end 
north- eastern parts of the country. The regicna' 
.mosaic of these languages is highly complex and 
.oes not lend itself to a simplified scheme of re- 
gions. 

Article 343 of Ihe constilulion provides that 
for a period of tS.years from the commencement 
of the constitution, the English language shall con- 
tinue to be used for all official purposes of the 
Union. If v/as expected that after the expiry of the 
stipulated period i.e. 1955, Hindi would replace 
English but fill dale no definite dale has been fixed 
for ils elimination and replacement by Hindi. As 
matters stand, the languages listed in the consti- 
tution remain the official languages of the respec- 
tive states, v/hile Hindi and English continue lo be 
used for inter-Stale correspondence and for all 
India use generally. ■■ 
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Like the Indian languages, the history of Indian 
literature may conveniently be divided into fv/o 
main stages or phases, the old and the modem. 
The old is also capable of being sub-divided into 
ancient and medieval, and the lovzer limit of this 
old period has been put dawn roughly at 1000 
A.D. This is the period v/hen the Indian people 
experienced some of the greatest transformations 
in its political and cultural set up. It was about this 
time the Northern Indian Aryan languages as they 
are current at the present day took definite forms, 
evolving out of the earlier Apabhramsa and Prakrits, 
and these in their turn represent the secorrd phase 


of Ihe Aryan speech in India, the eartier phase 
indicated by Vedic and Class'ca! Sanskrit Rour^ 
about 1000 A.D., in Ihe d'lfferent parts of North 
India and the Deccan, the Modem Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages took shape-languages like Bengali. 
Assamese and Oriya. MaithiU, Magahi and 
Bhujpuri, Kosali (Eastern Hindi), Brajbhasha anc 
other connected dia'ects belonc'ng tc ffhe tiesr 
em Hindi’ speech: the Pahari or Hima’ayan d-a- 
lects; and dialects of Rajasthan and Mahva 
Gujarati, Marathi and Konkanl fne speeches c. 
Eastern Punjab. Western Punjab ano Sindh; an: 
Kashmiri-all these first came into betog about Iris 
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time. Although the language changed its charac- 
ter during the a new phase, it differed in its gram- 
matical development from the earlier one, there 
was no break in the tradition of literary composi- 
tion which was current in India before 1000 B.C. 
The scholarly and scientific literature of India con- 
tinued to be written in Sanskrit even after the de- 
velopment of the Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aiyan dia- 
lects and the Bhasa or Modern Indo-Aryan 
speeches. The older literary tradition was partly 
religious and partly secular, such as we find in 
both Sanskrit and the Prakrits. The religious lit- 
erature consisted of philosophical disquisitions and 
narrative poems describing the legends and sto- 
ries of the anceint heroes as preserved in the 
great epics and the Puranas, and in the case of 
the Jainas, in the stories of religious edification on 
the lives of the Jaina saints. The atmosphere of 
Brahminism, Buddhism and jainism v/as carried 
over from Midtile Indo-Aryan to New Indo-Aryan. 
On the secular side, the literature consisted of 
little lyrics of love and life, and the habit of com- 
> posing long narrative poems on romantic legends. 
■j which was prevalent in Sanskrit also, received a 
new form in the New Indo-Aryan languages. Mod- 
ern Indian literature thus started with inheritances 
from Prakrit and its later phase the Apabhramsa, 
and from Sansknt. in Northern India, and in South 
India, in the case of Dravidian languages, there 
y/as a profound influence of Sanskrit all through. 
Although certain types of literature appeared to 
have developed independently in the various 
Dravidian languages, particularly Tamil, the San- 
skrit influences became preoominant. 

Apart from a slender stream of secular lit- 
erature, the inherited religious literature of the 
Modem Indian languages presents a common fac- 
tor (or ail the Indian languages of the present day. 
■ The great Sanskrit epic, the Mahabharala and'the 
• Ramayana, the story of Krishna as in the 
. Bhagavala Puma and other Puranic stories, were 
like the Bible and the Golden legends of the Saints 
'in Medieval Christian Europe, supplying the basic 
; maSflW fsr Kcratures in Modem Indian iangu^. 
, This forms the great link for The whole of India, 


and its importance as forming the background of 
modem Indian thougth and literature can never 
be estimated. About early Modem Indian Litera- 
ture we may say that on the side of story-telling, 
romance and narrative poetry-there were, to start 
v/ith, two distinct matters or cycles in almost ev- 
ery language ; 

(1) The matter or cycle of ancient india as 
preserved primarily in Sanskrit, and 

(2) The matter or cycle of the province p' 
linguistic area concerned v/hat may be called tli 
matter of medieval India which sometimes we 
found treated not in one language but in man 
and which were thus interprovincial or even Par 
Indian. Some of the most distinctive or charade 
istic literary creations in the different Modern Ir 
dian Literatures belong to this matter of medievi 
India. Then, from the 16th century onv/ards, an 
particularly from the 17th century, some of th 
North Indian languages like Hindustani or Hfed 
Bengali, Punjabi and Sindhi, under Muhammeda 
inspiration developed a new matter or cycle, vig 

(3) The matter or cycle of the Islam! 
world-Persia and Arabia. In the Urdur form of Ih 
Hindi speech and in the earlier Dakhni, this mal 
ter of the Islamic v/orld became mosl prominer 
naturally, and in Bengal, from 17th century on 
wards, we have a respectable literature of typi 
treating Muslim religious, mythological, legendar 
and romantic themes. 

The movement to translate or adapt in thr 
language of the people the Ramayana and ths 
Mahabharata, the puranas and other texts o 
brahminical Hinduism, was accompanied also b) 
a resuscitation or renaissance of Sanskrit stutfe; 
which was specially noticeable from Ihe 15th cen 
tury and was operative in full force in the 16th ark 
17th century. Akbar consciously fell in line vp!f 
this movement and he made Persian-knov/in] 
scholars m his-csurt adapt the Mahabharata and 
a few other great Sanskrit v/orks into Persian, t- 
bring it all beforfe his Muslim nobility of Tuik.sb 
ahd tfanian origin and to propagate its study 
among Muslim scholars whether in India or cut- 
side India. Emperor Jahangir patronised Hindu 
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strologers and Shah Jahan supported Sanskrit 
rholars. Shah Jahan’s son Dara Shikoh is well 
lown for his Hindu sympathies and for his study 
■ Sanskrit philosophy he caused Upanishads to 
5 translated into Persian. 

The matter of medieval India in Modem In- 
an literature consists of different cycles of ro- 
antic or heroic stories which had their origin from 
e time of' the rise of the New Indo-Aryan lan- 
jages and later. Thus in Berigal we have the 
rcle of stories related to the hero Lau Sen and 
s adventures (as in the Dharma-Mangala ro- 
lances), to the young merchant prince 
akshmindhara and his devoted wife Bihula and 
le snake goddess Manasa (as in the Manasa 
langala and Padma-Purana Poems) and to the 
lerchant Dhanapati, his wives Khullna and 
ahana and his son Srimanta as well as to the 
cries of the huntsman Kalaketu and his wife 
hullara (in the Chandi-Mangala poems); in Orissa, 
e have stories about the kings of Orissa, par- 
cularly the highly romantic story of kind 
urushottamadeva and princess Padmavati; in the 
wadhi or Kosali areas, we have a number of 
)manfic tales which treated largely by the early 
luslim writers of Awadhi-and one such story, that 
f Padmini of Chitor, was treated in a novel way 
ythe Sufi poet Malik Muhammad Jayasi in 1540; 
1 Rajasthan and the North Indian Rajput world, 
re have a number of noble stories of Rajput ro- 
lance and chivalry which were treated in poems 
1 early Rajasthani and in Brajbhasha as well as 
1 the Bundeli forms of Western Hindi (e.g. the 
jma'nce of Allah and Udal). Punjab had also its 
omanlic stories (e.g. those relating to Raja Risalu 
ind Bhartihari); and the Maratha country has its 
lallads relating to the Maratha heroes from Shivaji 
inwards (17th to 19th centuries). 

Certain literary genres were well-established 
1 the North Indian languages. One is the Barah- 
ilasiya poems, poems describing in a series'of 
lictures, so to say, for the 12 months of the year, 
he sufferings of lovers pining through separation 
)f their joys in union. Another is the Chautisa or 
poems wilh initials of the lines consisting of the 


34 consonants successively in the Indian alpha- 
bet, similarly describing the pangs of separation 
or praise of the Divinity. 

Prose v/as very rarely cultivated in most of 
the Modem Indian languages in their early peri- 
ods. Exceptions are Early Assamese which de- 
veloped a prose style in its histories of Sino-Ti- 
betan (Ahom) inspiration, the Buranji literature, 
from the 17th century; Brajbhasha v/hich from the 
17th century also developed a Vaisnava 
hagiographical and biographical literature; and 
aarly Gujarati, in which the jainas created a rich 
and vari^ narrative literature. In early Punjabi also 
we have a Sikh biographical literature in prose. 
Prose was used but it v/as confined to letters and 
to legal documents. Bengali prose started from 
the 18th century, and that too largely under Portu- 
guese missionary auspices. 

The real Renaissance in India came through 
the contact with English literature and European 
culture from the early part of the 19th century, 
and from {his time we have a nev/ orientation and 
a totally new development of modem Indian lit- 
eratures. English fiterature itself and the literatures 
of andent Greece and Rome, of Italy, France and 
Germany, and later on of Russia and Scandinavia 
(from 20th century) which were broi^ht to the door 
of English-knowing Indians, revolutionised the at- 
titude to literature and inaugurated the current or 
modem phase in Indian literature. This contact 
with the European mind first began in Bengal and 
by the middle of the 19th century, the emancipa- 
tion or modernisation of Bengali literature had al- 
ready begun. The essay, the drama, the novel 
and the short story were bom; prose flourished 
and gradually an expressive and nervous Bengali 
prose style became established during the sixties 
of the last century. The European type of blank 
verse and verse forms like the Italian sonnet were 
introduced. Rabindranath Tagore, who won the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913, became the 
symbol of this new spirit in Indian literature 
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situation in some of the major languages is dis- 
cussed here. 

Assamese has the same script as Bengali. 
There are several young, experimental, avant 
garde poets like Navakant Barua, Hem Barua, 
Mahendra Bora and others, as well as fiction-writ- 
ers iike'Birendra Kumar Bhattacharya and Syed 
Abdul Malik, Social realism is substituted'by re- 
gional documentation and psycho-analytical short 
stories. Bengali, the language of great master 
thinkers and poets, novelists and essayists like 
Raia Ram Mohan Roy, Vivekananda, Aurobindo, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Saratchandra Chatterji and 
so many others is considered to be the best of 
the East and the West and translations from all 
world languages are available in Bengali, 

After the death of Rabindranath Tagore in 
1941, there seemed to be a very big gap in the 
field of poetry vrhich is still unfilled, though 
Jibananand Das, Buddhadev Bose, Sudhin Datta, 
Bishnu Dey and others did take up their responsi- 
bility But in the field of fiction, three Banerjees 
did remarkable work Bibnuti Bhushan Banerjee 
\[author of Rather Panchali, the Satyajit Ray film). 

anik Banerji (author of The Puppet's Tale) and 
• arasankar Banerji There are many important 
, names in the field of short story, and anthologies 
m English like Green and Go,W (edited by Humayun 
Kabir) and Broken Bead (edited by Lila Ray) are 
some specimens Drama, in spite of Utpal Dutt 
.and Shombhu Mitra, has not advanced much. The 
latest trend like the influence of the Beatniks is 
seen in 'Hungary Generation’ poets like Malay 
Raichaudhari. 

After 1904. Oriya came to its own and nov- 
elists like Fakir Mohun Senapali and K.C. 
Panigrahi discovered m their rural life excellent 
gems of extraordinary characters. Poets like Suchi 
Raut Ray, Mayadhar, Mansmgh and others were 
trying thev best to light the torch. Modernism in 
Doetry has come to stay, Gopinath Mohanti and 
Raj K'Shore Ray tned to break nevr ground in 
fiction. 

Tamil literature has a rich past with Kema! 
and Shiiappadhikaram as classics. Modernity 


dawned during this century with ‘V. Swaminath 
Iyer and Subramanya Bharati, Many powerful mod- 
ernists like Janaki Ramanaiid D Jayakantan are 
replacing the popular novelists like Kalki and. 
Akilan. Kambadasanand and Bharatdasan blazed 
nevr poetry. Aruna and Karunanidhl wrote authen-.. 
tic stories about the depressed classes. The other 
three languages are Telugu, Kannada, and 
Malayalam. Telugu is spoken by the largest num- 
ber of people in India, next to Hindi. Poetry tended 
to be very angry with 'Progressives* Sri Sri, then 
it mellowed with Dasharalhi and C Nan 
Reddy. Then again The Naked Poets,' a ; 
rebellious group became active. In .fiction, 
Vishwanath Satyanarayan and Narla 
Gopichand and Rachakonda there is. a 
change in outlook. 

Kannada has produced great poet 
Bendre, K.V. Puttappa and Shivarudrappa. 
came Gopal Krishna Adiga and Lankesh. 
tion the age of Masti and Gokak is replac 
that of Shivram Karahth and Kulkami. Froih 
Rangcharya lo Girish Kamad there are s 
playwrights who have like Ibsen and Shaw 
the stage for problem drama. 

Malayalam is the most interesting lang 
as it has Muslim, Christian and Hindu writ 
equal proportion. Poets like Vailathol a 
Sankara kurup were replaced by a younge 
eration of significant non-conformist writerj 
tion writers like Joseph Mundasseri, Muhai 
Basheer, P Keshavadev. and T.S. Pillar 
made Iheir mark; Most of the hovels and 
stories are still lingering round social docun 
tion, romantic realism and protest. 

Literature in Marathi language is full of,' 
and stress’, revolutionary tendencies bein 
permosl. The greatest follower of Gandhi, V 
Bhave, is from Maharashtra, so also are (e 
like Tilak and Sayarkar who advddated Hin 
vhral, and leftists and socialists like Dange, C 
Joshi. In literature too there Is a constant d 
on modernism.- Drama and fiction develops 
corporating the latest Western genres like th 
atre of absurd. Poetry followed Eliot and Poi 
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ardhekar, and Rege 
id hd a revolutionary 
lice of social protest on 
nil Kusumagraj and 
aranadikar. 

Gujarati is the lan- 
uage of business 
Bople and its literature 
as been influenced to a 
reat extent by Gandhi’s 
on-violence. Much work 
as been done in research in folk-lore and folk- 
rama. It can boast of poets like Umashankar 
oshi, 'Sundaram' and Rajendra Shah, and novr 
lists like Pannalal Patel, ’’Darshak", Chunnila! 
ladia who have artistically articulated the condi- 
ons of rural Gujarat. 

In Hindi there has been the largest number 
f translations from other Indian languages. There 
re poets of great stature like Nirala, Agyeya, 
luktibodh who gave a modem idiom to the lan- 
uage; there are many other popular and pleas- 
int lyricists like Mahadevi, Pant, Bachchan. Na- 
ionalist poetry had a special impact on Hindi and 
^aithilisharan Gupta, Makhanlal Chaturvedi, 
Javeen, Dinkar and many others wrote poems 
vhich, though didactic, were so widely appreci- 
ited. In fiction from Premchand to Renu, there 
las been an emphasis on rural documentation , 
)ut metropolitan pressures are also very much in 
riew, particularly in the short stories of Mohan 
^akesh, Rajendra Yadav, Kamleshwar and 
kajkama! Chaudhari, ■ 

Punjabi literature has great zest for life. Po- 
sts like Vir Singh, Mohan Singh, Amrita Pritam 
lave made a remarkable contribution; so also the 
novels of Nanak Singh, Kanwal and the short sto- 
nes of Duggal, Satindra Singh and Ajit Kaur. This 
language is the nearest solution to the meeting of 
tradition and modernity. Poets like Mehjur, 
Dinanath Nadim and Rahi and prose writers like 
Akhtar Mohiuddin and Lone are the more well- 
known modem writers. 

Indian writing in English has been acknowl- 
edged abroad with the novels of R.K. Narayan. 


Raja Rao, Desani, Dr Mulk Raj Anand, Khushwant 
Singh. Bhabani Bhattacharya and Malgaonkar. 
Poets like Nissim Ezekiel, P. Lai, Ramanujan and 
Kamala Das are published in the English speak- 
ing countries and appreciated, Latest in the news 
are Shobha De, Vikram Seth, Amitabh Chaudhary 
and Anita Desai, and others. 

Indian writing in English 

Indian socio-cultural atmosphere got its first 
acquaintance wtih the English language in the mid 
eighteenth century when it was Introduced among 
the elites of the Indian society through our colo- 
nial rulers. Still, after more than two and a half 
centuries of usage the extent of which has been 
increasing with each passing decade, the use of 
this great language is primarily confined among a 
miniscule seclion of our diversified social milieu 
though it has been adopted by India as one of the 
languages and as a medium for education. Spe- 
cially, in the realms of higher educalion, English 
as a medium has a certain edge over other re- 
gional languages and Hindi. It has also gained 
acceptance as the chief medium of communica- 
tion in offices and professional discourses. Over 
the years, with the growing acceptance and popu- 
larity of the English language in India, the v/ritina 
in English or using English as a medium of literary 
expression has also gained currency. Specially, 
in the nineties decade, Indian writing in English 
got a big boost with its popularity in the interna- 
tional market. Though Indian writing in English 
picked up only after independence, but ils incep- 
tion was way back in the early nineteenth century 
Raja Rammohan Ray was the first Indian to effec- 
tively express himself in black and white through 
English though he was initiated to the language 
when he was in his teens. Thereafter Vivekananda 
showed his perfect masterly over the language 
through his evocative prose, which made the wesi 
sit up and take notice of the greatness of Hindu- 
ism. Tagore also had written some poc-.ms in 
English. However, there is no denying the feci 
that Indian writings in Engl'sh were c-x'remc-.y 
few and far between Jawaharla! Ne.-ru an,,.. 
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situation in some of the major languages is dis- 
cussed here. 

Assamese has the same script as Bengali. 
There are several young, experimental, avant 
garde poets like Navakant Barua, Hem Barua, 
Mahendra Bora and others, as well as fiction-writ- 
ers like'Birendra Kumar Bhattacharya and Syed 
Abdul Malik. Social realism is substituled'by re- 
gional documentation and psycho-analytical short 
stories. Bengali, the language of great master 
thinkers and poets, novelists and essayists like 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Vivekananda, Aurobindo, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Saralchandra Chatterji and 
so many others is considered to be the best of 
the East and the West and translations from all 
world languages are available in Bengali. 

After the death of Rabindranath Tagore in 
1941, there seemed to be a very big gap in the 
field of poetry which is still unfilled, though 
Jibananand Das, Buddhadev Bose. Sudhin Datta, 
Bishnu Dey and others did lake up their responsi- 
bility But in the field of fiction, three Banerjees 
did remarkable work Bibhuti Bhushan Banerjee 
, author of Rather Panchali. the Satyajit Ray film), 
1 ManiK Banerji (author of The Puppet's Tale) and 
Tarasankar Banerji There are many important 
names in the field of short story, and anthologies 
in English like Green and Go/d (edited by Humayun 
Kabir) and Broken Bead (edited by Lila Ray) are 
so.me specimens Drama, in spile of Utpal Dutt 
.and Shombhu Milra. has not advanced much. The 
latest trend like the influence of the Beatniks is 
seen in 'Hungary Generation' poets like Malay 
Raichaudhari. 

After 1904. Onya came to its own and nov- 
elists like Fakir Mohun Senapati and K.G. 
Panigrahi discovered in their rural life excellent 
gems of extraordinary characters Poets like Suchi 
Reut Ray, Mayadhar, f.fansmgh and others were 
trying their best to light the torch. Modernism in 
coetry has come to slay. Gopinalh Mohanti and 
Raj Kishore Ray tried to break nev/ ground in 
fiction. 

Tam;! literature has a rich past with Kemal 
ano Shiiappadhikaram as classics Modernity 


dawned during (his century with V. Swaminath 
Iyer and Subrarnanya Bharat!., Many powerful mod- 
ernists like Janaki Ramanand.D Jayakantan are 
replacing the popular novelists like Kalki and 
Akilan. Kambadasanand and Bhafatdasan blazed 
new poetry. Aruna and Karunanidhl wrote authen- 
tic stories about the depressed classes. The other 
three languages are Telugu, Kannada, and 
Malayalam. Telugu is spoken by the largest num- 
ber of people in India, next to Hindi. Poetry tended 
to be very angry with ‘Progressives’ Sri Sri, then 
it mellowed with Dasharathi and C Narayaiia' 
Reddy. Then again ‘The Naked.Poets,’ a your^ 
rebellious group became aclive.Tn fiction, from 
Vishwanath Satyanarayan and Narla to T 
Gopichand and Rachakonda there is a grea‘ 
change in outlook. 

Kannada has produced great poets liki 
Bendre, K.V. Puttappa and Shivarudrailpa. Thei 
came Gopal Krishna, Adiga and Lankesh. Irific 
tion the age of Masli and Gokak is replaced b 
that of Shivram Karanlh and Kulkami. Frorn Ady; 
Rangcharya to Girish Kamad there are severe 
playwrights who have like Ibsen and Shaw use 
the stage for problem drama. 

Malayalam is the most interesting language 
as it has Muslim, Christian and Hindu writers ii 
equal proportion. Poets (ike Vallalhol and ( 
Sankara kurup were replaced by a younger gen 
eration of significant non-conformist writers. Fic 
tion writers like Joseph Mundasseri, Muhamme 
Basheer, P Keshavadev, and T.S. Pillai hav 
made their mark; Most of the hovels and shoi 
stories are still lingering round social documenla 
tion, romantic realism and protest. 

Literature in Marathi language is full of ‘slorr 
and stress", revolutionary tendencies being uf 
permost. The greatest follower of Gandhi, Vinob. 
Shave, is from Maharashtra, so also are leader 
like Tilak and Savarkar who advocated Hindu ra 
vival, and leftists and socialists like Dange, Gore) 
Joshi. In literature too there is a constant deba!' 
on modernism.- Drama and fiction developed, ir 
corporating the latest Western genres like the the 
atre of absurd. Poetry followed Eliot and Pound ii 
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Mardhekar. and Rege 
and had a revolulionaty 
voice of social protest on 
Anit Kusumagra'i and 
Karanadikar. 

Gujarati is the lan- 
guage of business 
people and its literature 
has been influenced to a 
great extent by Gandhi's 
non-violence. Much work 
has been done in research in folk-lore and folk- 
drama, It can boast of poets like Umashankar 
Joshi, 'Sundaram' and Rajendra Shah, and nov- 
elists like Pannalal Patel, 'Oarshak', Chunnilal 
Madia who have artistically articulated the condi- 
tions of rural Gujarat. 

In Hindi there has been the largest number 
of translations from other Indian.languages. There 
are poets of great stature like Nirala, Agyeya, 
Muktibodh who gave a modem idiom to the lan- 
guage; there are many other popular and pleas- 
ant lyricists like Mahadevi, Pant, Bachchan. Na- 
tionalist poetry had a special impact on Hindi and 
Maithilisharan Gupta, Makhanlal Chaturvedi, 
Naveen, Dinkar and many others wrote poems 
which, though didactic, were so widely appreci- 
ated. In fiction from Premchand to Renu, there 
has been an emphasis on rural documentation , 
but metropolitan pressures are also very much in 
view, particularly in the short stories of Mohan 
Rakesh, Rajendra Yadav, Kamleshwar and 
Rajkamal Chaudhari. ' 

Punjabi literature has great zest for fife. Po- 
, ets like Vir Singh, Mohan Singh, Amrita Pritam 
; have made a remarkable contribution; so also the 
i novels of Nanak Singh. Kanwal and the short sto- 
' ries of Duggal, Satindra Singh and Ajit Kaur. This 
' language is the nearest solution to the meeting of 
^ tradition and modernity. Poets like Mehjur, 
\ Dinanalh Nadim and Rahi and prose writers like 
' Akhtar Mohiuddin and Lone are the more well- 
'1 known modem writers. 

r' Indian w-riting in English has been acknoM- 
edged abroad with the novels of R.K. Narayan. 


Raja Rao, Desani, Dr Mulk Raj Anand, Khushwant 
Singh, Bhabani Bhattacharya and Malgaonkar, 
Poets like Nissim Ezekiel, P. Lai, Ramanujan and 
Kamala Das are published in the English speak- 
ing countries and appreciated. Latest in the news 
are Shobha De, Vikram Seth, Amitabh Chaudhary 
and Anita Desai, and others. 

Indian writing in English 

Indian socio-cultural atmosphere got its first 
acquaintance wtih the English language in the mid 
eighteenth century when it was introduced among 
the elites of the Indiari society through our colo- 
nial rulers. Still, after more than two and a half 
centuries of usage the extent of which has been 
increasing with each passing decade, the use of 
this great language is primarily confined among a 
miniscule section of our diversified social milieu 
though it has been adopted by India as one of the 
languages and as a medium for education. Spe- 
cially, in the realms of higher education, English 
as a medium has a certain edge over other re- 
gional languages and Hindi. It has also gained 
acceptance as the chief medium of communica- 
tion in offices and professional discourses. Over 
the years, with the growing acceptance and popu- 
larity of the English language in India, the writing 
in English or using English as a medium of literary 
expression has'also gained currency. Specially, 
in the nineties decade, Indian writing in English 
got a big boost with its popularity in the interna- 
tional market. Though Indian writing in English 
picked up only after independence, but its incep; 
tion was way back in the early nineteenth century.. 
Raja Rammohan Ray was the first Indian to effec- 
tively express himself in black and white through 
• English though he was initiated to the language 
when he was in his teens. Thereafter Vivekananda 
showed his perfect masterly over the language' 
through his evocative prose, which made the west 
sit up and take notice of the greatness of Hindu- . 
ism. Tagore also had written some poems Tn 
English. However, there is no denying the fact 
that Indian writings in English were extremely 
few and far between. Jawaharlal Nehru and 
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M.K. Gandhi were also great masters of the En- 
glish language. Nehru’s Discovery of India. 
Glimpses pf World History etc are glaring tesfimany 
to not only his profound scholarship but also his 
absolute mastery over writing luciri prose in the 
foreign language. Gandhfji used the language in 
his writings with utmost precision and deslerity. 
They were followed by the great triumvirate of 
Anand-Rao-Naryan, who were the first to make 
Indian writing in English popular among a size- 
able section of our English educated people. They 
primarily wrote fiction and their elegant styles soon 
caught the imagination of the common reader. In- 
dian writing in English had finally arrived in 1930's 
after a marginal existence for over a century. 

Mahatma Gandhi : Though Gandhi used 
his mother tongue, 

Gujarati, to write his 
famous autobiogra- 
phy. later translated 
into English by his 
secretary Mahadev 
Desai under the title 
The Story of My Ex- 
penments with Truth 
(1929), he used Hindi 
and English with 
masterly skill and 
use. As he lived 
through a eventful life among his people, who were 
attempting to liberate themselves from moral deca- 
dence, social lethargy, political degradation, eco- 
nomic exploitation, and cultural subordination, 
Gandhi wrote, day and night, in and out of pris- 
ons, for his two journals, Young India and Harijan. 
His perceptions, as recorded in his writing, en- 
hance the inherent beauty of the language. Thus, 
by writing In a language not his own, Gandhi not 
only enriched English but also contributed to the 
mullifoliate modem Indian literature flowering in 
two dozen languages, including Indo-English. 

Rabindranath Tagore ; The national awak- 
ening in Asia found its expression first in the In- 
dian literature, and its foremost representative 
wriler was Tagore (1861-1941). Tagore was the 



first Asian writer to 
win the Nobel Prize 
for Literature (1913). 
Tagore represents a 
happy combination of 
the andent Indian tra- 
dition and the new 
European conscious- 
ness. His sixty year 
long literary persever- 
ance and practice 
yielded a wide spec- 
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trum of writings cov- Tagore- _ 

ering all forms of prose and poetry, short sto 
novels, essay, etc. He was awarded the N 
Prize for his slim volume of poems ent 
Gitanjali. Tagore gave Indian poetry a new tyf 
lyric. Through his collection of stories ent 
Ga/pa Guchchha, running into three volur 
Tagore set the pace of the modem short sloi 
India. His famous novels. Gore and Ghare £ 
reflect the genius of a supreme visionary. ' 

In 1930s emerged the first major figure 
the field of English literature in the shape ol 
‘Big Three' of Indian fiction : Mulk Raj An 
Raja Rao and R.K. Narayan, 

Muik Raj Anand is the most westernize 
the trio ; Rao, while writing in English and u 
the genre of the novels has his roots in San 
culture; Narayan’s work occupies a middle grc 
between the approaches of his two illustrious i 
temporaries. 

Anand’s reputation was first establishe 
his first two novels, Untouchable (1935), w 
gives an account of 'a day in life' of a swec 
and Coolie (1936), which follows the fortunes 
peasant boy uprooted from the land. His Iril 
The Village (1939), Across The Black Wa 
(1940) and The Sword and the Sickle (1942) i 
epic account of the'gradual growth of 
protagonist's revolutionary consciousness w 
may be seen as a microcosm of India’s mi 
men! towards an awareness of the need for ir 
pendence. 

Raja Rao’s first novel Kanthapura (1931 
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his most straightforward. It gives an account of 
how her viliage's revolt against a domineering plan- 
tation owner comes to be informed by the 
Gandhian idea! of nonviolence. Rao’s major work 
The Serpent and the Rope (1960) Is regarded by 
some Indian critics as the most important Indian 
novel in English to have appeared to date. Rao 
has also published the short novels The Cat and 
Shakespeare (1965) and Comrade Kirillov (1976). 

R.K. Narayan’s early novels include the 
triology Swami and Friends (1935), The Bachelor 
of Ms (1937) and The English Teacher (1945). 
The novels of his middie period represent his best 
works; these include Mr. Sampath (1949), The 
Financial Expert (1952), The Guide (1958), The 
Man-Eater of Malgudi (1961) and The Sweet-Ven- 
dor {]%7). They explore conflicts between tradi- 
tional Hindu vaiues and western incursions into 
the society. Narayan's more recent novels include 
The Painter of Signs (1976), A Tiger for Malgudi 
(1983) and Talkative Man (1986). He has also 
published several volumes of short stories, includ- 
ing An Astrologer’s Day (1947) and Lav/ley Road 
(1956). 

Nirad C. Chaudhari is being regarded asd 
the most controversial of Indian v/riters in English. 
He emerged on the scene with his book The Au- 
tobiography of an Unknov/n Indian (1951). When 
he viSited Engiand, he recorded his experiences 
in A Passage to England (1959). In The Continent 
of Circe (1965) he puls forward the thesis that the 
Aryan settlers of India became enfeebled by the 
climate of North India. He has also published To 
Live or not to Live (1 970) and a second volume of 
autobiography, Thy 
Hand, Great Anarch 
(1987). 

Salman Rushdie 
v/on the 1981 Booker 
Prize for Midnight’s Chil- 
dren (1981). Shame 
(1983) approaches po- 
litical events fn Pakistan. 

He has also published 
Grimus (1975), a science 
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fiction novel, and The Jaguar Smile (1987), a jour- 
nal about war-tom Nicargua and ofcourse, the 
banned hook-Satanic Verses. 

. Vikram Seth’s first novel, A Suitable Boy 
has made him the most hyped-up first-time novel- 
ist in the history of Indian literature. The Golden 
Gate, a novel in verse had hit the bestsellers' lisis 
in 1986-87. The Golden Gate v/as follov/ed by 
three collections of verse : The Humble 
Administrator’s Garden, Ail You Who Steep To- 
night and Beastly Tales From Here and There. 

Anita Desai has written Fire in the Moun- 
tains (1977), Clear Light of Day (1980) and The 
Village by the Sea (1982), Cry the Peacock (1963), 
Bye-Bye Black Bird and In Custody (1984)! 
Her subtle unostentatious prose and her sensitive 
evocation of the inner lives of her characters make 
her one of the finest talents at vrork in the Indian 
novel. 

Other Novelists 

The penod around Independence provided 
Khushwant Singh and Manohar Malgonkar v/ith 
the subject matter of their best novels • Singh's A 
Train to Pakistan (1956) and Malgonkaris A Bend 
in the Ganges (1964) deal with partition , Singh’s / 
Shall Not Hear the Nightangle (1959) is about the 
movements of a Sikh family in the Punjab in the 
uncertain penod before partition and Malgonkarts 
The Pnnces (1963) a sympathetiKaccount of the 
tragedy of a family who represents the local ef’.e 
that ruled many native' states dunng the Re] K~ 
mala Markandya's novels, v/hich include Necfy 
in a Sieve (1954), A Handful of Rice (1955)erd 
The Coffer Dams ( 1 969) are mainly about 
and urban poverty and dispossession. 

Nayantara Sahgal, a niece of Nehru 
about the Indian elite of today and yesteri^'- t 
novels include This Time of Morning {t^^ V 
Day m Shadow (1971), A Situation in 
(1977), Rich Uke Us (1985) andFI^I^-^ 
lure (1986), she was winner of 
fion of the 1987 Commomvea® 

Arundhuti Roy : AHhonJ*^*^*' 
only one novel, she 
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recognision as the 
popularity of her 
maiden novel, The 
God of Small firings' 
transcended geo- 
graphical boundaries 
and thereby made her 
presence feel among 
the contemporary lit- 
eracy greats of the 
west. She also won 
tremendous critical 
acclaim for her 
immative use of the 
language and her lyri- 
cal and yet honest 
presentation of hte life 
and times of a Kerela 
village which culminated with her vanning the pres- 
tigious Booker Prize (S20,000), for her debut lit- 
eracy venture. Many of Ihe emotions conveyed 
through her characters are universal and not lim- 
ited to a particular society or culture. Thus though 
^ the setting of her work is at a Kerala village, it has 
" a global touch associated with it. 

’ Shoba Do ; This queen of pulp fiction, she 
lelligenlly uses the very special Indian English 
Hinglish in her racy, raunchy sensual novels. 
Though her works are of little literacy value but 
she has achieved more popularity than many of 
her contemporaries. She can be regarded as a 



trend seller in the genre of sensational-novels, 
written, with the sole purpose of selling. 

Amitav Ghosh : He has carved a distinc- 
tive niche for himself with his profound works such 
as circle of reason, Calcutta chromosome, shadow 
lines etc. every work at his amply displays his 
penchant for inquisitiveness, serious research and 
diversity. 

Indian Poetry in English 

While Indian poetry in English dates back to 
the cany nineteenth century, it is really only in the 
pc-'iod since independence that it has come of 
ago Pride of place among poets writing in En- 
gliit) must go to Nissim Ezekiel whose verse fre- 
quently explores relationships between the exter- 
nal world and the interior life. His volumes of verse 
include Time to Change (1951), The Unfinished 
Man (1960) and Hymns in Darkness (1976). 

Kamala Das writes about women’s emotions 
with a candour unprecedented in Indian verse and 
Amn Kolalkar, winner of the 1977 Commonweallh 
Poetry Prize (or his collection Jejuri, in which the 
eponymous village provides a reference point for 
meditations on Indian life, ancient and modern. 
Other notable poets after Independence writing in 
English include Adil Jussawalla, P. Lai, Jayania 
Mahapalra, Dorn Moraes, Rajagopal Partha- 
sarathy, Gieve Patel and A.K. Ramanujan. Vikram 
Seth has produced a virtuoso novel in verse, The 
Golden Gate (1986), ■■ 



explosion in the field of mass media like newspa- 
pers, magazines, books, radio, TV and films etc. 
After the British left India, the l.ndian media could 
be used to serve the interests of the people and 
the nation, according to the new visions, poKes, 
and national goals set by the new ardritects of 
the nation; the media osvners, and the experts. 



Communication network was strengthened to 
preserve the unity and integrity of India and 
secure the active cooperation ofipeople ih the era 
of planned development and reconstmction. 

Print Media 

India is the second largest publisher of news-, 
paper producing more than 20,758 newspapers 
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a circulation of about 55.4 millions. Of these. 
r;423 are dailies, 6.128 weeklies 'and 13,105 peri- 
idicals besides bi-weeklies and tri-weeklies. An 
jncouraging feature is a boom in Indian language 
wvispapers and magazines, which #ire more 
closer to the people, in terms of dailies, Urdu and 
ilhi papers have also surpassed the number 
eir counterparts in English. . 

India is the largest book producer in the Third 
Id and ranks among the first ten in the whole 
d. It is also the third largest producer of books 
■nglish. However titles on Natural Sciences, 
Seal Sciences and Technology trail behind. 

India has four news agencies-Press Trust 
India (PRl); United News of India (UNI), 
macharBharali and Hindustan Samachar. PR) 
s set up on August 27, 1947. It took over from 
! Associated Press of India (API) and Reuters, 
has around 124 news bureaux in the country. 
Vi was registered as a company in 1654 and 
arted news operation in 1961 . In '1982 it launched 
; Hindi news services 'UNIVARTA'. It operates a 
aws seivice to the media in four Gulf countries. 

elevision 


At 6 P.M. on September 15, 1959, Pratim 
'unread out the pr^rartimes, the first telecast i 
hdia. In the beginning, the TV programmes wer 
eleoasl only iv/ice a week for only one hour. Froi 
1959 til! 1962 the TV programmes were telecai 
five but in 1962, a 2" V.T.R. of (mpex make we 
introduced and in 1966 for the first time 
programme was recorded on astronaut Yu 
Gagann. Not only the V.T.R. but a film processin 
Ws^nwhile (he (elecai 
on 16 m.m. started on Sui 
was shown in two parts o 





PRINT AMD ELECTRONIC MEDIA 

Day parade and in 1971 the duratioh of transmis- 
sion was extended upto (wo hours. 

^ in 1971 along with (he .‘School of Televi- 
sion", a programme on news and current affairs 
was started, like News Perspective Weekly in 
English and Desh Videsh and Aamne-Saamne in 
Hindi. A programme for thr common man was 
also introduced in which the then Prime Minster 
late Mrs. Indira Gandhi was invited. Many people 
of different sections of society attended thsfif/s 
programme as this was the fire! Bme thal (he ftme 
Minster was having a word with the people on 
T.V. 


In 1972 a documentary was produced on 
Ihe Mukfi Vahini in the 16 mm format. The people 
wboTTiade it possible were Shiv Sharma who pro- 
duced the film with Saiish'Bhalia as cameraman 
and Rukmani Pali as recordist. English news but- 
letins were started from December 4, 1971 v/ifh 
Melville de'Meiiow as newscaster and Kirti AgmsI ' 
as the news editor. An army expert had also been 
called, and after the nevrs, some war clipping were 
also shown 'for 15 rninutes. There were senior 
officials of the Army. Navy and Air Force present 
in the studio and immediately after Ihe news there 


was a war analysis. In the year 1972, apart from 
Delhi, centres were opened in Amritsar. Srin^ar 
and Bombay and with that the transmission tim 
increased to three and half hours. 

In 1975, eminent scientist Vikram Ssrebhsi 
mooted the idea of educating and enteda'ntng 
people with (he help of ■ 

sions to this effect begsn 
NASA, in 1973. SiS 

Vigyan Bhawan. Ato ^ rff 
oepened at Cafculfa, section with ■ 

then Akashvani mtrdtef of ' 

DDG TV,P.V.Kn.J3l/;y«,,,terof 

programmes 

programmes Shii' ^ fe'ciTfo’’ gradual 
Thedeve!ap<^^^c3"e.li^*''f(f'e 

until the 

INSAT'IA was avaiW* /. hegmmg 
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and a half hours every day. On August 15, 1982 
New Delhi, Jalandhar, Shrinagar, Lucknow, Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay were linked to the mi- 
crowave. At first the national network programmes 
were telecast from 8.30 to 10.30 which for a short 
time were changed from 9 to 10.45. But from Au- 
gust 11, 1985 the national programme is held from 
8.40 P.M. All Kendras telecast the Hindi news 
bullelin but on a request from the Government of 
Tamil Nadu, the Madras centre stopped this bul- 
letin from November 1982. The idea of national 
telecast was mooted at the time of Asian Games 
in November 1982. Shiv Shankar Sharma, then a 
Kendra Director, was brought to Delhi from 
Calcutta and was given the responsibility for the 
telecast of the Asian Games The Government 
was a little apprehensive about the success of the 
venture and the plans were afoot to give the re- 
sponsibility to BBC But Doordarshan decided to 
shoulder the responsibility alone All the people in 
Doordarshan worked as a team covenng 22 sports 
disciplines taking place at 18 different stadia in 
the three metros The telecast received kudos from 
all centres ol the world This telecast ushered in a 
nesv chapter m the history of Doordarshan The 

- .V' coverage of CHOGHAM and NAM were the other 

- '/■ leathers m Ooordarshan's cap 

• In August 15 1989 and January 1990. the 
independence Day and the Republic Day were 
aired live On December 20 1989 even the swear- 
ing in ceremony of the new Cabinet of Ministers 
and the President's address to the joini session of 
Parliament was brought live The year 1989 is 
also significant because the information and news 
were included directly (live) m the national bulle- 
tins dunng the general elections on November 
In February 1989 the Central Production 
Centre at Delhi came into operation In 1991 the 
winter session of Parliament was recorded and 
aired after some cuts. It was not put live due to 
some technical reasons 

«s. Today, there are heaps of proposals for 
sponsored programmes and serials with a num- 
ber of committees and sub-committees to fake 
dicisions but unfortunately it seems to be the 


pay-and pass rule, that prevails upon the der 
sions. Serials on Ramayana, Mahabharat 
Vishwamitra, Bahadurshah Zafar, Tipu Sultan ar 
Chanakya have been telecast. 

Today there are more than 550 transmiite 
operating in the country. T.V. covered 82 pence 
of population and 67.6 percent of the area. Tt 
first indigenous Black and White T.V. receiver wr 
produced in India in 1969. The number has gor 
up to 45.6 million by 1992. 

Radio 

Though T.V. has made inroads info Radio 
audience, this audio media is siill very ^puli 
with the people, particularly among lower an 
middle class income group. Radio is less cos! 
and easy to handle and care. Channels are mot 
in Radio than in T.V. ‘And one can do his usui 
work with radio playing the (une or relaying con 
menlary in the background. In villages, peoples! 
. rely more on B.B.C. than on T.V. news. Besidei 
most of the villages in India have no electricit] 
though there might be electric poles and cable! 
ThuSkT.V. can be watched only with the help t 
battery and that is a costly affair. So, Radio is sti 
the' most convenient entertainment as weil as new 
medium 

In 1927, Bombay and Calcutta witnesse 
the installation of hvo privately owned transmil 
ters But in real sense the revolution started wit 
the establishment of the Indian Broadcasting Se.' 
vice when the above two transmitters were leke^ 
over by the Government of India. The name !r 
dian Broadcasting Service was changed to All In 
dia Radio (AIR) in 1936, which was again change 
to Akashvani in 1957 Besides Akashvani Oe'h 
every state capital had its own radio station, Gradu 
ally, important district towns were gifted with t 
regional radio centre of their ovm. 

In the initial days, the programmes were in 
formation oriented. Music relayed was often, e'es 
sical Debates and discussion on current sock) 
economic and political scenario could be heart 
quite often on radio. The only interest of comnw 
people i! could cater to was through relaying fh-c 
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)mmentary of cricket and hockey match, 
Iherwise, the programmes were stereo-typed, 
ne could listen to hindi songs on Radio Sri Lanka, 
lus. attracting Indian sponsors. The programmes 
icorded in India, particularly in Bombay, v/ere 
entto Sri Lanka. Binaca Geetmala, a package of 
lindi songs from latest films broadcast from 8 
’.M. on Wednesday v/as a instant hiL People 
waited breathl^ly to hear the rank of their favor- 
[e songs. The rank vras decided by the sale of 
he cassettes end the requests from the fiadfo 
Srofa Sangh. fifany radio fab cfuts came rnto 
existence to estabTsh contacts v/fth the Radio Sri 
Lanka. For news, peopfe, ersTi n Lie r&mctect 
villages, listened to ESC ffcd: Service. They 
relied heavily on its nerrs acut India. 

On May 18, 1933, a fMcnsl RscHo Cfigrr- 
nel was bom. The transmissicn cricirafes in Oeihf 
and then beamed ail tr/a- (he ccunty thijijch a 
1000 K.W. transmitter at Hscctr. Mafict:a( Chan- 
nel starts at 11P.M. and cct&ies ffl Ihe eaty rar- 
ing. The programmes include hindi axes, engliah 
songs, classical music, and e/en racicngl sergs 
The Vh/idh Bharati Ser/cs, an e-’Ciucive en- 
tertainment channel was the cnly rescite fcr the 
common people. But it lacked the rarne cf Fradic 
Stilanka Broadcasting and seres played were 


Wf f/IA 

always oldies, ToUmlv."/ f.,/, 

pev/or short wm iff-.fnr x*. tA/d-v, 
Bombay carry tfiT; f.'ar.'V.'.ip'pi'/p 'vr'. >,»'( 
Commofcirjl I'/.rfrrp tv. 

pfcgrsmrr/A on VJ-zeJ; fepr/.p-av', ,• y/. 
range quaiity, frarpo 
to 'md'garA'js, rp/e. ipnar i/V/gi -r 
forgoff-ar; rerodip- (p, -p^- ’ / ■ -.vj; 

oTi f.Vs of.anr.ei' 

beer, bdrging in rrivd-iue w, ?, v- 
atco heard' h'diva ,’;r;;nar ■'-/ 'y. 
hcrrr/pix,di'anrEK..C>r;jir/ -evd-'r! 
e/sry its p.-'l-.V'-p 
a par;.rxi'ar thienre. aV 
cfcees iis tterMfiiaspn . 

Yt'rs'anf rs frx rtip. ^rP;/'-- < 

popPar arr/fj- liivtenr'r >' ^ ,per - 

pf^/ the nx/XtP pT.i'Cher'P-'ddP VZ 
erca ii' pane '/ ah/p vp -‘o'i -. i 
frjptix areaih<pdl'/pj,dpad.-p' oVetra^ 

Tre li'e^n izr.vpe 

eryd^/fn(X5'ihan'5-"Arre?'P p-;ree"t<r -'/-.'•^rrA 
Sen r/.Pi'er^T ri,p;;T 

servras irt C^lii ;^P';e •<;ep>rj$'rr«'ir’re!r-'r‘ 
'^fanjtua^ed 

pnpnrammedrfxT rtp-x; / ?X- -rw 
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was cTianled in a d^cendirtg progression. This 
ecclesiastical melody was known • as margi 
. sangeeia. 

Gandharva Sangaeta was a highly 
gramm^sed music. Hwk an upa veda. This form 
of music has been described in Ramayana; 
Mahabharata, Pu/anas and Budhy and Oain texts. 
Desr Sengeefa was not, that strictaS for. the gram- 
rriar was concerned. The nature of the music var- 
ied from region to region, hence the word desi. 

■Jatis 

Jatis were the precursors. of ragas. A'/afi 
was defined by ten rules of grammar. The scale 
to which a jati could be' ascribed was call^ the 
moorcchana. This system seems to have, been in 
practice from about 600 B.C. Amsa was the most 
important note in jati. 

Characteristics of Raga 

A minimum number of notes are necessary 
to gain the status of raga A minimum of five notes 
are necessary. The upper limit is seven. In 
Hindustani music nine notes are quite common. 
But in Kamatak music more than seven notes are 
rare, it is usual to attribute a particular season 
' d lime to ragas. Some of the important sea- 
’ al ragas are Vasant and Mafhar. The first is of 
a spring and the second is of rains. 

A Hindustani raga has been ascnTied to 
■ watch of the day. The day is divided into eight 
watches or praharas. each of three hours'. Lalit is 
sung in the early morning. Pootvi is sung during 
. .dusk. A fev/ ragas (usually six) have becorpe the 
major ones, each with a few wives (ragin/s). The 
. raga becomes a nayafca (hero) and the ragihi a 
nayika (he'roine). 

Tala 

Tela is rhythmic cycle. It is a rhythmic ar- 
rangement of beats in a cyclic manner. Each cycle 
is complete in itself and is repetitive. The cycle is 
divided into sections which may or may not be 
equal. It is formed by the addition of time units in 
a defined manner. The closed or cycle arrange- 
ment differentiates tala from rhythm'. According to 
ancient texts there' are hundred arid eight lafas. 


The more common talas now in vogue are : 
Kamatak : 

1. Adi tala - -.2. Jhampalala 

3. Roopaka tala 4.- Misra Champu taia 
5. Khanda Chapu tala 
Hindustani : . 

I. Kehareva 2. Dadra 

3. Deepchandi 

4. ■Chauta!(used in dhrupad and dhamar) 

5. Dhamar , 6. Roopak 

7. Jhaptal S.'Ektal 

9. Jhumra 10. Trital 

II. Tilvada . - . ‘ 

The break down of the "up and down’ move- 
ment yields the ‘notes' (svarasj and, a series of 
svaras arranged in a certain order within certain 
limits is a scale {saptaka, grama, mala). The in- 
terval between the ‘repetitive’ pitches is called an 
oclave or in Indian terminology 'saptak'. The rvord 
oclave is used because the eighth note is a ‘rep- 
etition’ of the first. The saptak signifies that there 
are seven steps within the span of an octave. Tiw 
range of an octave is known as sfhayi. 

Forms of Indian Music 

Musicians in India can invent numerous 
musical structures with a raga and tala. These 
structures can either be closed or open. Closed 
•ones are called nibaddha. Open ones are called 
arw'bhatfdha. Nibaddha being closed structures 
follow tala and has words, meaningful or mean- 
ingless and definite parts with preset beginning 
and end or in other words one can call it a 'com- 
position*. Anibaddha on the contrary may not fol- 
low fa/a and may be devoid of words. 

Anibaddha Forms 

Alapa : Alapa is the most important 
anibaddha music. Whether a musician is adroit in 
his art or not is tested through his alapa. Alapa, 
the most elaborate and most delicate presents 
lion oif raga, demands much patience and sensi- 
tivity in rendering. It "is a free rendering. A/apa 
precedes a composition, in the same, raga, 
fotlows, in Kamatak music, alapa always precedes 
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le .composifion. In case of Hindustani music it 
lay or mgy liot precede the composition; 

Tans : Tans like alapa is anibaddha as they 
re not pre-composed. In Hindustani music, ppr- 
cularly in instrumental music they are termed as. 
altas. If it is wHh libretto they are bol tan-s. It 
lay be.witfiout libretto. 

• Neraval'.: In Kamatak music, the bole tan 
las its bivalent- the neraval. The difference 
etweeh the two being : a bole tan can be placed 
inywhere in a composition whereas neraval is 
faced at a certain recognised section of the song. 

Sangati : It resembles with neraval. 
■yagaraja is the inventer of this technique, the 
angati is sTight variation of a phrase of song which 
;• preconceived. Neraval or the bole tan is exten- 
live and is to an exe'nt there and then raga elabo- 
ation. As for the 'name' goes it doesn't exist in 
he north. 

Sargarh-: The sargam is a word formed of 
syllables Sa-Re-Ga-Ma'ih Hindustani Music. In 
<amatak musfc it is Kalpana Svara. It is also free 
endering and practised more often in kamatak 
Tiusic. Only the note-signatures are used in the 
■aga elaboration and not the meaningful words or 
TOnsense syllables or merely vowels. 

Tanam : It is found in Kamatak music and 
is similar to ]ode. It is not as wider in its melodic 
range andmovenient as jode. 

Jode and Jhala : These are confined to 
instruriiental musid. The Jode is a rendetion, with- 
out taia, of the raga in a medium tempo. It always 
follows the alapa Jhala is faster. A/apa, Jode and 
tanam always precede the closed form or 'compo-’ 
silion. Tan, neraval and bole tan etc. form the 
parts of melodic improvisation of a composirion. 
These are not independent like the former group, 
as they are associated with the variations of the 
raga theme in a song. One may then argue they 
are closed fbims. But being not pre-composed 
nor set to tala vie place them in the category of 
'free' or 'open' class. 

Nibaddha Forms 

These are pre-composed and bound by tala. 


Prabandha : It is one of the eariiest fomal 
structures.' this form of 'corriposition' was popular 
Jill about the middle ages. But today, the ’word 
prabandha means any song and not a particular 
type. Jayadeva is famous for his prabandhasi 

Jaydeva was a mystic poet and the court- 
poet of Raja Lakshama'na Sena. He wrote Ceet 
Govjnda, a musical rendering of the love play of 
Lord Krishna. ‘ . 

Geeta Govinda It is an 'opera' vrith twenty 
and four asta padis and connecting verses 
(slokas). The astapadi has eight (asta) sections 
orfeet.fpada). Each section is set in a raga and a 
tala, perhaps the first v/ork where these are men- 
tioned. From the 15th centuy onv/ards the Geeta 
Govinda was the only music performed in 
Jagannath temple at Puri, it became popular all 
over India and caughtfancy of dancers and paint- 
ers. The literary structure is simple. It is amenable 
to any stylb of music. It v/as one of the finest 
products of bhakti movements. 

Dhrupad : It is one of the early types that is 
still surviving. The older ones were knov/n as 
dhruva prabandhas. Raja Mansingh Tomar of 
Gwalior and Akbar were great patrons. The 15th 
and 1 6th cenluies witnessed the finest singers of 
dhrupad. 

The style of rendering 

The singing begins v/ilh an alap. The musi- 
cian begins in a slow tempo. The tempo, v/ih time, 
gains speed with meloc'-/ reaching to upper ranges. 
This section is devoid of any rhj^mic accompa- 
niment, and hence is anibaddha. This is followed 
by prabandha or cheeza, the nibaddha proper. 
The prabandha i.e. song has four parts. The first 
or opening -section is sthayi. The second 'is antara. 
Then cOme sanchari and abhog. 

The prabandha (song) is set to Chautal. Ac- 
companying percussion instrument is Mn'danga or 
Pakhawaj. The style is characterised by mascu- 
linity in nature as these are rendered in regas 
only and not raginis. The rend'ition is less grave in 
melodic progression. Great stress is laid on rhyth- 
mic variations. It -is one of the most serene and 
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sober forms of mu- 
sic. 

. ; Dhamaris al- 
ways associated 
with dhwpad. Ap- 
proach and tech- 
nique are same, the 

two differ on the use 

of gamaka, .There is greater freedom in gamaka 
in Dhamar. It derives its name from dhamar tal of 
■ fourteen maims on which pmbandha is necessar- 
ily, set. 

. Exponents 

The most famous are Svami Haridas and 
Tansen. Svami Haridas lived at the end of the 
fifteenth century. He was basically a bhakti singer 
and sang of KunJ bihari (one who wanders 
• ' amongst bowers), the Lord of Brindavan and his 
love, Radha. He has hundred compositions in his 
aediL Baiju and 'Tansen are believed to be his 
shishyas. Tansen I'lved in Gwalior in 16th century. 
His original name was Tanna Misra. He is cred- 
ited v/ilh new mgas such as Darbari Kanada, 
Miyanki Malhar, Miyanki Todi. He wrote three 
^ ks : Sri Ganes-sfofra, Sangeet sar and Raga 
ala. Copal Nayak is one of the earliest musi- 
cians of this traditions during the reign of Allauddin 
Khiiji. Other well known exponents were Baiju and 
Basku in the court of Raja Mansingh and later on 
in the court of Bahadur Shah Gujerati. 

Majorgharanas associated with d/irupad are 
Udaipur, Gvraiior and Banaras. Ustad Aminuddin 
Dagar was the legendry dhrupadiya of th'is cen- 
tury. Pandit S^ram Trwary has carved a place of 
his ovm representing Darbhanga style oidhrupad 
singing. 

Kheyal 

The word 'Kheyaf is Persian. Its meaning is 
'imaginaton'. Amir Khusro (13th centry) is said to 
be the inventor of Kheyal. It is the most popular 
form of vocal music in north India. Two types of 
Kheyalam in vogue the bada Oarge) and the chota 
(small). A Kheyal can be divided into two sections 

soi ^ 


: the asthayi (sihayi) and antam. Kheyal is roman- 
tic and delicate. In technique and stmclure if has 
certain freedom not found in the dhrupad. It is due 
to the efforts of Sultan Mohammad Sharqui (181h 
century) that the Kheyal came in prominence and 
became accepted as "classical' from the fime of 
Sadarang Nyamat Khan (18th cenry). There are, 
then, ghamnas of Kheyal. The most prominent 
are four : Gwalior, Agra, Jaipur and Kirana. The 
first- is the oldest and is also considered the 
"mother" of all other ghamnas. 

Thumri 

It is a closed form -and a way of singing, 
very popular in the north. It is a very light form, 
extremely lyrical. The sentiment is usually erotic, 
often bordering on the vulgarly sensuous. The word 
of the song arid how it is expressed through musi- 
cal modulations are more important than the gram- 
mar of the mga. Ragas like Kagi, Khamaj, Peelu 
and Bhairavi are the .common favourites of Ihumii 
singers. Poorab style of singing is popular in 
Varanasi and Luckno-w and is staid. Punjab style 
of singing is more mercurial and can be heard in 
and around Punjab. 

This form is associated with Radha Krisna 
bhakti cult. It forms an important form of Kathak 
dance. Thumri was extremely popular in 1 9th cen- 
tury with its centre at Lucknow. Wajid Ali Shah 
was a composer of fine thumris. The song Bair/ 
mom in Bhaimvi raga is said to have been cr^ 
ated by him on the eve of his departure from 
Lucknow. The other school of varanasi borrows 
much from folk forms like Chaiti and Kajri. ■ 
Tappa 

It is a type of singing supposed to ha'.e 
grown from the songs of the camel drivers of North- 
West India. It is romantic in content with very quick 
cascades and cadences. The ragas are of fighter 
type-Kafi, Bhaimw and such others. 

Tarana 

It is a form which has no meaningful words 
Sthayi and antam are there. Its libmtto is made d 
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syllables like naddir, tome, tarana, yalai without 
any semantic references. It is generally accepted 
that these syllables are mnemonies of tabla and 
sitar strokes. 

Light Classical Music 

Gazal : The origin is Persian. The themes 
revolve around 'love'. These are generally com- 
posed of 5-13 couplets (shers) which are inde- 
pendent. Same melodic theme is applied to all 
the couplets for a particular Gazal composition. 
Some of the famous exponents are Master Nadan, 
Begum Akhtar, Mehdi Hassan, Gulam Aii, Jagjit 
Singh. 

Qavali ; This is a devotional song sung in a 
group, but with a solo voice against a chorus. But 
today the lyrics have become vulgar and obscene. 

Soofiana Kalam : This is highly 
grammatised and has well set rhythmic structure. 
This form is popular in Kashmir valley. 

Keertan : It literally means 'to sing the 
praises of is a typically Vashnavaite congrega- 
tional singing of Bengal. Starting from Chatanya 
Deva (1485-1533) it blossomed out into many 
varieties. 

Bhakti music in Assam : Sattriya music 
were sung in monastries. The song types given 
by Sankaradeva and his disciple Madhavadeva 
are bargeet, the ankheeya geet, the nama ghosha, 
the Keertana, the bhatima and so on. Champu, 
Cchanda and Choutisa. These are characteristic 
music of Orissa. 

Rabindra Sangeet : Rabindranath Tagore 
used Indian ragas and tatas from Indian classical 
music and has also taken ingredients from the 
folk music like keerians, the bhatiyati and the hauls. 
He was also influenced by western music. He cre- 
ated various mixed ragas (mixed) like Bhahava- 
Bhairavi, Darbari Todi-Bhairavi and created new 
' talas such as Navami and Roopakda. 

. Semi-classical music 

Between classical music and the popular 
; folk and tribal music there are many regional mu- 
; sics with less stress on grammar. These forms 
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have been associated with religious festivals, 
monastries and temples. 

Tevaram ; These are religious songs in 
Tamil Nadu addressed to Lord Siva. The songs 
were composed by the sixty-three nayanars. 

Sopana Sangeet : The songs are sung in 
Kerala on the doorsteps of temple. 

Veera Saiva Vachanas : These were de- 
votional songs in Kannada compos'ed by Basava, 
Ailamaprabhu, Akkamahadevi and many others. 

Padas or devaranama : These were sung 
in Kannada region by dasas. Dasas were a set of 
religious singers of the Madhva faith. 

Bhajan : Bhajans are sung throughout the 
north in the praises of the Lord. Narsi Mehta of 
Gujarat, Meera the Princess of Mewad, Kabir, 
Tulsidas are the chief exponents. 

Sabads : The Granth, the holy scripture of 
Sikhs, contains devotional songs known as sabads 
in various ragas. 

Gharanas 

The word Gharana has its root in the Hindi 
word ghar (from the Sanskrit Word grab). It is an 
abstract noun of ghar meaning 'of the house’. Right 
from the earliest times, there have always been 
different schools of music in our country. After 
Akbar, music did not occupy the place of impor- 
tance, and gifted musicians all over north India 
were absorbed into different native states. The 
rulers of these states vrere generally averse, to 
their musicians travelling to other states. This iso- 
lation produced a kind of musical confinement. 
The enforced isolation gave the musicians no al- 
ternative method but to vigorously practise what- 
ever they knew and to develop even greater re- 
finement and subtlety. In the present age of easy 
movement from place to place, the abolition of 
princely states, the general tendency towards 
abandoning all bam'ers or limitations, and the fa- 
cilities of radio and television, the modern genera- 
tion of musicians can not remain tied to any par- 
ticular gharana. Today, we have an integrated, 
eclectic style of music. 

Qawwal Bache Gharana : This gharana is 
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Closod forms of Karnatak Music 

. Vamam ; It Is a dosed form malnjy learnt to 
study the essence of raga. It has three broad parts 
which together form the whole composition. It in- 
volves diaracteristic phrases, melodic movement 
of Raga. The composition consists of Pellavi, 
Anupallavi and muktayl Svara It is considered to 
be allegoric The greatest names are ksettajna or 
Varadayya. All his padams are in colloquial Telgu. 
This form is similar to Ihumri in north India 

Javali ; It is similar to padam so far as the 
text and music is concerned. It gives direct de- 
scriptions of love set in suitable ragas. It is usually 
of a faster tempo and are favourites with Bharat 
. Natyam daccts. This form' is similar to lappa in 
north India. 

Tilla'nna : Wanna is sung in later part of 
the concert. Generally, this is an item in the reper- 
toire of.dancor. Its counter part in north India is 
tarana. 

said to bo the first of its kind m the slylisalion and 
disseminalion of Kliyal end Hhyal gayaki. The fa- 
mous exponents were Savant and Bula (broth- 
ers). Other famous musicians are Shakkar Khan, 
Makkan Khan and Jaddu Khan ail were expo- 
.'■nents of Khyal, Bada Mohammad Khan and his 
.c brothers and sons The third son, Mubarak 
Khan, had the greatest success and learnt the 
■■'st from his father Another musician was Sadiq 
Ali Khan who lived in the time of Nawab Wajid All 
Shah of Lucknow 

Atraull Gharana : Atrauli rs a village about 
fifty miles from Aligarh in western Uttar Pradesh, 
This Ghamna was founded by hvo brothers Kali 
Khan and Chand Khan. The Gharana is iawous 
for its Dhnipada school, but Khyal singing is the 
latest fad. Dullu Khan and Chhanu Khan were two 
Dhruvapada singers who sang Gaurhar Bam. 
Olher exponents are Hussain Khan, Shahab Khan, 
Ghulam Ghaus ktttan, Kharaii Khan , Zahoor Khan] 
Imam Bux, Dhruvapad Khan, Ajmat Hussain Khani 
Usiad Alladiya Khan, Haidar Khan, Bashir Khan. 
Burji Khan, etc. Ustad Alladiya Khan is the bright- 
est jewel of this Gharana. Pandil Mallikatjun 


Mansoor is one of the finest exponents 
Gharana. Kishori Amonkaris the only daui 
the famous .singer Mogubai Kurdikar of B 
She is easily one of the most gifted singer 
women today In the north. 

Gv/atlor Gharana : This gharana ori 
from Abdullah Khan and Kadir Baksh Khz 
were brothers. They were reputed sini 
Khyd/s. After that came the two sons o 
Baksh-Nathan Khan and Pir Bux. The Iwi 
ers settled down permanently ip. Gwali 
trained their sons Haddu Khan. Other exf 
are Pandit Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, 
Manohar Joshi, Ingle Bua, Anna Bua, 
Hussain Khan, OnkarNalh Thakur,.Vanay£ 
Patwardhan, Narayanrao Vyas, B.,R. De'^ 
others. Gravity and sobriety are important f 
of this Gharana. 

Agra Gharana : Agra Gharana, if 
tieved, had two branches the firsl.sprar 
Syamrang and Sarasarang and the ojhi 
Imdad Khan.- The school of Tmdad Khai 
taled towards , light music. After these b 
great musicians of this scivjol were Gagge 
Biix, ishulam Abbas Khan, Sher Khan 
Bux Khan and Pandil Shivadin, Kalian Kb 
the second son of Khuda Bux. Among the 
students tie taught were Faiyaz Khan, 
Hussain Khan, Nanhe Khan, Bashir Khi 
Vilayat Hussain Khan. 

Bhaskar Rao Bhakhle was a' disi 
Nathan Khan, Nathan Khan Sahib was a 
of layakari. Abdullah Khan and Vilayat t 
Khan were his sons. Faiyaz Khan Sahib 
master of Tala. He is responsible for pri 
several eminent disciples- Pandil Dilipf 
Vedi, Pandit S.N, Ralanjankar, Ala Hussaii 
Bande Ali Khan. Lalafaf Hussain' Khan. 
Kumar Chaubey and Swami Vallabhad; 
olher brench of the Agra Gharana. which 
from Imdad Khan, faded away in the early 
the century. Moreover, many of the musii 
this branch, despite good training in Khyal 
greater liking forTtiumari, Dadra, and olhe 
varieties. For instance, after Imdad Kh 
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lamid Khan, Pyar Khan, Latif Khan, Mahmud 
3ian and Raja Hussain v/ere all khov/n primarily 
IS Thumari singers. 

■ Saharanpur Gharana : This Gharana is be- 
ieved !o have begun from Khalifa Mohammad 
^ma, v/ho v/as a v/ell-knov/n Sufi. After him, there 
vere several great musicians in this gharana. 
3ande Ali Khan, the famous vina player, Bahram 
<han, Zakruddiri Khan and Allabande Khan, 
^asiruddin Khan, Rahimuddin Khan Dagar, the 
Jagar brothers (Nasir Moinuddin "and Nasir 
\minuddin Dagar), and Nasir Zahiruddin and Nasir 
-aiazuddin Dagar (Younger brothers) were some 
jf the reputed musicians v/ho kept this style in 
Drominence.’ This gharana specialised in a/apa 
Hon, and Dhruvapada. 

Sahasvan Gharana : This gharana is an 
offshoot of the Gwalior Gharana. It began with 
Inayat Hussain Khan; the son-in-lav/ of Haddu 
Khan of Gwalior. Of the several musicians of this 
gharana, five have been outstanding : Inayat 
Hussain Khan, Haidar Khan, Mushtaq Hussain 
Khan and Nisar Hussain Khan. Its gayaki is akin 
to Gwalior gayaki. 

Delhi Gharana : This gharana traces its ori- 
gin to Tansen but, according to some, this v/as 
founded by Miyan Achpal in the 19th century. 
Some other great musidans of the Gharana v/ere 
Sadiq Khan, Murad Khan, Bahadur Khan, Dilawar 
Khan, Mir Nasir Ahmed, Panna Lai Gosayin, Noor 
Khan, Vazir Khan, Ali Baksh Khan, Mohammed 
Siddiqis Khan and Nisar Ahmad Khan. 

Fatehpur Sikri Gharana ; It did not be- 
come a v/ell known gharana. II claims its origin 
from, the lime of the Mughal Emperor Jahangir. 
This gharana is said to have started with two broth- 
ers, Zainu Khan and Zorewar Khan, who were 
great Dhnjvapada and KhyaJ singers. After these 
f*to brothers Duihe Khan was a very good mush 
dan. Ghasit Khan was mainly a Dhruvapada singer. 
Other great names are Chhote Khan, Ghulam Rasul 
Khan and Madar Bux and Sayyad Khan. Most of 
the singers follo'wed the dhruvapada style. 

Khurja Gharana : This gharana began in 
die 18th century v/ith Nathan Khan and-tiis son 


Jpdhoo Khan. Imam Khan v/as the son of Jodhoc 
Khan. He was followed by his son Ghulam 
Hussain. Zahur Khan and Ghulam Haidar Khan, 
son of Ghulam Hussain continued the traditions 
of this gharana. The last of the usfads in this 
gharana was Ustad Altaf Hussain Khan the son of 
Jahur Khan. 

Jaipur Gharana : This gharana is nearly 
160 years old. The most famous exponent v/as 
Rajab Ali Khan. Other greats were Sa.va! Khan, 
f^shraf Khan, Mujahid Ali Khan, Sadiq Ali Khan, 
Jamaluddin Khan, Shamsuddin Ali Khan, Abid 
Hussain, Amir Bux, Muhammad Ali Khan and 
Ashiq Ali Khan. 

Bhendi Bazaar Gharana ; Famous ustads 
are Nazir Khan,, Chajju Khan, and Aman AG Khan. 
Shivkumar Shukla and Ramesh Nadkami are the 
pupils of Aman Ali Khan. The most significant 
characteristics of this gharana is that it specialises 
in madhyataya Khyal. The exponents of this 
gharana seldom singt Vilambit Khyals. 

Kirana Gharana : This gharana claims its 
origin from the famous binkar Ustad Bande Ali 
Khan. It was recognised after Ustad Behere Abdul 
Wahid Khan and Ustad Abdul Karim Khan claimed 
to belong to ft. Other exponents ere Suresh Babu 
Mane, Sawai Gandharva, Gangubai Hangal, 
Hifabai Barodekar. Sarasvati Rane, Bhimsen 
Joshi, Feroz Dastur, Shakur Khan, and Pran Nath. 
This gharana specialises in singing the svara as 
accurately as possible. 

Rampur Gharana : This gharana is also an 
ofehoot of the Gwalior Gharana. It was founded 
by Ustad Wazir Khan. Other exponents were 
Inayat Hussain Khan, Bahadur .Hussain and 
Mohamimad AG. The contemporary exponents am/ 
Vrere ishitiaq Hussain Khan, Nisar Hussain Khan, 
Hafiz Ahmad t^an, Sarfra] Hussain Khan and 
Ghulam Mustafa. The mam features of the gharana 
afe'simiiar to Gwalior with the difference that there 
is specialisation in taranas. Bahadur Hussain was 
a great Composer of taranas. 

Kamatak Music 

. The word 'KerTjafak’was coined by Vk^mnya 
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in (ho fiflGcnlh century. Ho served Vijayanagar 
Kingdom as prime minister. However, Kernalok 
denotes south Indian music distinct from the 
Hindustani music. This form of music has boon 
influenced greatly by the old Dravidian (Tamil) 
music. A study of the structure of its present forms' 
(Kriti, Kirlanam, Varnam, Padam, Javali) makes it 
amply clear that this music Is maintaining the an- 
cient traditions of the pmbandhos moro closely 
and rigidly than Hindustani music. The rigid fidel- 
ity to tho composition Inevitably inhibits improvi- 
sation. There is more precision in tho rh^hmlc 
patterns and elaboration on Tola In Kamatak mu- 
sic ttian there Is in Hindustani music. This results 
in tho limitation in tho scope for rhythmic variation 
and (ho same patterns have to bo repeated again 
and again. 

As for the Tala is concerned, Kamatak mu- 
sic follows tho old system and nomenclature of 
manlras (boats). Ragas in (ho south are mostly 
named In Sanskrit, whereas, In the north, the 
names are derivatives of the dialects of the re- 
gions, Tho manner of inlorprotalion end the shift 
of emphasis from structural bondage to freo im- 
provisation in Hindustani music is one of tho main 
. differences between the two. 

Stalwarts of Kamatak music : Jallapakkam 
lamacharya of Andtira Pradesh is believed to 
■uve conceived Kirli form of composition, which 
consists of pallavi, anupatavi and chnranam, 
Purondarefoso, who hailed from Maharashtra, is 
said to have composed 475,000 songs (according 
to tiis own refercnco in (tie dasorpodo). He devel- 
oped tho Kriti, which had just been Introduced by 
Jallapakkam. Ho also composed (ho earliest 
laksano gllos and other vocal exercises. 

Tho immortal Trinity of Kamatak music, 
Thyagaraja. Syoma Sosiry and Mulhuswomi 
Dikshkar, were bom In Ifio later bait of (ho ninteenth 
century, The greatest of (hem was undoubtedly 
Thyagaraja. Ho would make several compositions 
in a Rogo so as to explore thoroughly its various 
musical potonlialitios. Ho also introduced what are 
known as sangotis. Those ore beautiful variations 
of phrases occurring in Kn'tis. 


The post-Trinity period witnessed i 
warts setting traditions and different sty 
of (ho Important names are Patnam £ 
Iyer, Poochi Srinivas Iyengar, Voona 
TIrukodikaval Krishna Iyer (violin), 
Diksatar (musicologist and Vainikar), Got 
Pillai (violin), Konorirajapuram Vaidyan 
Kumbakonam Azhagunambi Filial (Mr 
Sarabha Sastri (flute), and Pin 
Oaksinamurti Pillai (Mridangam and 
There are several other individual musii 
established themselves for their originalit] 
Maharajapuram Viswanatha Iyer i 
Balasubramanlum ore worthy of monlii 
ticular. 

Sarabha SasIrl left behind f 
SnnjoDvo Rao who hold the lop posilir 
flute playes (or several decades, until 1 
of T.R. Mahalingam appeared. After 
Rao. T.S. Swaminatha Pillai v/as in S' 
spocts a much better flautist in Raga di 
Vecna Dtionam is the quinlcsscnco of 
music. Her stylo was liandcd down to h 
tors who, in turn, passed It on to their c 
Her grandchildren are Brinda and Mukt 
Balasarswali (Bharalnalyam) and Vii 
(flute). Tho family is (ho best exponc 
Podoms. Ottior groat names are T.R. Mr 
(Mali), T. Viswanatham (Viswam), and 
ists M.S. Gopalkrishnan, T.N. Krishnan ai 
Jayaroman, 

Kriti 

Kn'/i Is tlio finest compositional i 
word Kn'll moans 'that which is made or 
Tho musical structure is of greater sig 
Tho text is always religious. If comparoi 
Khoyals, it stands out in (Ito term of liter. 
Also the structural beauty is boiler plar 
that of the modem Kheyol. Like dlirupad 
pendent of tho alap. 

Pallavi. (lie anupallavi and tho chat 
(he three parts of a Kriti. Pallavi is the 
section followed by anupallavi. After cO' 
nam tho pallavi has to bo repeated. The 0 
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were those of Tallapakkam Annamacharya (15th 
»ntury) written in Telgu. The hey days of were 
in the 18th century with the rise of the Trinity : 
Syama Sastry, Tyagaraja, Muttusvami Deekshitra. 
Svati Timnal, the Mah&raja of Travancore, was 
also a composer of some eminence. 

P^dam 

It is a ‘lighter’ composition. The mood is one 
of erotic lyricism both in text and music. Padams 
are slower in tempo than javali. 

Musical Instruments 

Jalatai^mg : It is a bell type of instrument 
used in concert music. A series of procelain cups 
filled to various levels with water is arranged in a 
semicircular manner. The required number of cups 
depending on the raga and the range, are laid out 
and the player, squatting in the centre of the semi- 
circle. beats them with thin bamboo sticks. The 
pitch varies accarding to the size of the cups at^d 
water filled therein. 

Shahnai : It is a wind instnrment consisting 
of a conical wooden pipe with a brass mouth- 
piece. The pipe contains 12 holes : 7 for playing 
melody and remaining 5 are selectively sealed 
with wax to control the pitch. Melodic pattern is 
played on one shehnai and another shehnai or 
shehnais is/are played as a background tonal sup- 
port. One of the leading exponents is Ustad 
Bismillah Khan. 

Flute : The most ancient and widespread 
sushira vadya is the flute. In vedas it is mentioned 
as venu and nadi. The former was perhaps of 
bamboo and the latter of marsh reed. Two types 
can be identified today; Seedha-\[ has sharp tone 
more suitable for folk, light music. Aara-lt has 
sombre lone and is more difficult to play. Chief 
exponents are Hari Prasad Chaurasia, Raghunalh 
Seth, Late Pannatal Ghosh. 

Sarangee : It is used frequently as 
accompanying instrument. A bowed string instnj- 
ment made of hollow v/ood, its lower part of reso- 
nator is covered by leather. There is a slender 
bridge on the membrane and three to four guts 


are strung over this, passing 
onto the pegs. These are the 
melody strings. Famous expo- 
nents are Pandit Ramnarayan 
and Sabri Khan. 

Sitar : This is the most 
important plucked instalments 
in North India. It is a modifica- 
tion of the ancient instrument 
Veena. The lower end is a 
gourd resonator attached to a 
neck and a long fingerboard or 
dandi. The body has a number of curved brass 
frets which can be adjusted to suit the scale of 
the raga. The later modification contains many 
resonating strings in addition to the seven strings 
which give a richer tonal quality. Famous expo- 
nents are Pandit Ravishankar, Nikhil Banerjee: 
Halim Zafar Khan, Ali Akbar Khan and Vilayat 
Khan. 

Veena : Veena is the most important plucked 
instrument of south India. It consists of a hollow 
wooden stem attached to 2 hollow gourd resona- 
tors at both ends. The front part of the lower and 
the main resonator is made of wood. Twenty two 
fixed frets are attached to the stem in position 
corresponding to natural, sharp and flat notes. Four 
strings are for playing melody and three additonal 
strings indicate rhythm. Famous exponents are 
Zia Moinuddin. Dagar, Asad Ali Khan and S. 
Balachander. 

Sarod : A plucked inslrumenL it is a modifi- 
cation of rabab. Its body is made of hollow v/ood 
with narrow stem and a broad semispherical reso- 
nator which is covered with leather and front part 
Of stem is made of steel. Seven strings are for 
playing the melody and ten strings for resonating. 

Tambooiu (Tanpura) : Played as a back- 
ground drone with any kind of vocal and instru- 
mental music, its body is similar to Veena, with- 
out any fret in the stem. There are four strings. 

Mridanga (Pakhanaj) : it is the most im- 
portant percussion ihstrument of south India. The 
instrument consists of barrel shaped drum about 
2 feel long, made of hollow v/ood, v/ith one end 
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slightly Wider than the other. . The two ends are 
covered with parchment, which is tightened and 
loosened by leather braces enclosing small cylin- 
drical wooden blocks which is pushed near to or 
further from head being tuned. At the centre of 
head, a black circular patch makes the character- 
ise musical tonal quality of the instrument.-Chief 
..exponents are Pandit Gopa! Das, Palghat Raghu 
and Palgliat Mani. 

Tabla : .Table, 
practically, is a mridanga 
divided into two parts : (i) 
drum played with right 
hand-labla (dayan), (ii) 
drum played with left 
hand-baya/7. Body of 
labia is scooped out of a 
barrel shaped wooden 
piece.Thecfajsrrisofthe 
form of a large coffee-cup and is made of wood, II 
is taller than bayan which is like an oversized tea- 
cup and of metal or burnt clay. Famous expo- 
nents are Pandit Samta Prasad, Usiad Allarakha, 
Zakir Hussain, Kishan-Maharai, and Shafat Khan. 

• Violin : A bowed instrument, its beginning 
is traced to the ravana hasta veena, still played in 
the villagesof north west India But still it is con- 
P Stdered as the gift of western culture Chief expo- 
nts are N Rajan, VC Jog, T.N Krishnan, 
alguddi Jayaram. 

Harmonium : It is a recent import from the 
.West. Being a Keyboard instrument, it is tempered. 
Hence, it can produce neither a gamaka nor a 
sniii. Hindustani music has been invaded by it but 
the Kamatak music has escaped it. 

Santoor : It is a wooden box. Santoor haa 
stretched three strings for every note and there is 
a bridge at each set of three wires. The inslm- 
menl is played with a pair of curved sticks. 

■ Chief exponents are Shiv Kumar Sharma 
and Bhajdn Sopori. 

. .Dholak : The most popular and widely 
spread barrel or bulging drums is the dholak. II is' 
a folk inslmment and rarely, if at all, found on the 
concert platform. Made of vvood, and barrel 


shaped, the two. mouths are fixed with hide anc 
beaten with sticks or hands. 

Popular Western Music 

Reggae : 'Jamaican popular music that de- 
veloped in the 1960s among Kingston-'s pooi 
blacks, drawing on American ‘souP riiusic. Man) 
of its highly political songs proclaim the tenets o 
the Rastafarian religious movements. Springy off 
beat rhythm' characterises its sound. Bob Marie) 
and his group,- the Waiters, and Toots and Ih: 
Maytals are am'ong the best-known performere 

Rock : A hybrid of black and white Americar 
musical forms ; blues, rhythm and blues, gospe 
music, country and western music, in 1955 Bi! 
Haley’s song 'Rock Around the. Clock set off a rod 
‘n’ roll craze because of its exciting, heavy bea 
and the urgent call to dance and action of its lyrics 

Most successful ar’e Elvis Presley, Beatles 
the Rolling Stones, etc. In the 1970s country rock 
a fusion of country and western and rock 'n'roS 
grew popular as did disco, a 'repetitive dana 
music. English influenced returned with punk rock 
expressing the discontents of working class youtti 

Jazz : American musical form developer 
from black workers' songs, spirituals, and othe 
forms whose harmonic, melodic, and rhythmic e! 
emenis were mainly African. It came to genera 
notice in the. 1920s when whites adapted or im; 
lated it. Jazz began in Ihe south and spread norti 
and west. 

Blues : The blues generally employs a 12 
bar construction and a ‘blue’, scale thought to b 
African in origin. Vocal blues have earthy, direc 
lyrics. The tempo may vary, and moods ra.ngi 
from despair to cynicism to satire. Major early blue 
artists v/ere Blend Lemon Jefferson, Ma Racy 
and Bessie Smith. 

Country Music : It has directly descends 
from the folk music of the English, Scottish, an: 
Irish'seltlers of the SE US, It' tends towards s'm 
pier forms and depicts (he life experience of poa 
rural {and recently) urban v/hites. Noted perform 
ers are Hank Willianis,- Merle Haggard, John 
Cash, and Loretta Lynn. ■■ 
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T he origin of Indian painting goes back to 8000 • 
years and an account of its development is inex- 
tricably meshed with the development of Indian 
civilization. Hunters and gatherers who made primi- 
tive tools and lived in the rock shelters of central 
India, made exaggerated linear figures of wild 
animals, such as the bison, the elephant and the 
stag in red and yellov/ ochre on the rock surfaces 
of cave walls. The tradition of painting on the waits 
of caves went through at least ten distinct phases. 
But the culmination of Indian frescoes can be seen 
at Ajanta, where from the time of the Sungas in 
the second century B.C., wall painting continued 
to be made until the frflh century. 

There is no definite evidence from the Indus 
Valley Civilization of any painting activity, except 
: the decorations which occur on earthen pots. Geo- 
. metric, floral and faunal designs in black on red 
I terracota pots-seem to indicate that the art of paint- 
' irig was not entirely unknown. 

. There is no evidence of any painting dating 
to the Mauryan period. If there were paintings, it 
‘I is possible that they were made on fragile materi- 
^ als and did not survive the passing of over 2000 
■'.years. Indian painting reached a high level of 
achievement around Gupta period of Ajanta and 
at Bagh in central India, where entire settlements 
^ of rock-cut caves were decorated with figures of 
' men and women. Some for them, like the famous 
painting of the Bodhisattva, are graceful and yet 
f'; pensive, as of pondering the cycle of birth and- 
'.f death. 

j In Ajanta, one can see the technical skiU of 
fi' the artists, in the way they have shaded the limbs 
5^ of individual figures to produce a three - dimen- 
fS'^nal effect and in their use of white to highlight 
^ 9ie nose, cheeks and chest of certain figures. This 
style was to influence the development of art in 
.y'pentral Asia, and its impact was felt in other 
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countries as v/ell, as the art styles of the great 
Gupta travelled across the sea. 

When the Gupta empire declined and 
shrank, its style of art underv/ent several distinct 
changes v/hich art historians have classified into 
three phases. In the 7th to 8lh century, v/hich 
constitutes the first phase, the styles did not 
change very visibly. Painting activity seems to have 
shifted at this time frorfi Ajanta caves to the neigh- 
bouring caves at Ellora. In the Hindu rock - cut 
caves called Kailash, artists painted scenes from 
the Hindu epic, the Ramayana. 

The third phase, which dates to the 13th to 
16th centuries, is considered a period of slow deca- 


dence, since creativity in art v/as replaced by ex- 
cellence of craftsmanship. It v/as during this pe- 
riod that the earliest book illustrations developed. 
Buddhist scriptures such as the Pranjaparamita 
preserved on palm - leaf manuscripts were now 
illustrated for the first time with miniatures in flat, 
bright hues of red and blue, outlined in black. The 
Pala rulers of eastern India, who came to power 
in the 9th century, encouraged this form of art, 
and so did royal patrons in other parts of India. 

In the earlier phase-palm - leaf manuscripts 
were used but in the later phase paper was intro- 
duced. Jain manuscripts were illustrated in a 
slightly larger format. When paper v/as sutee- 
quentiy introduced, the manuscripts contmued to 
be horizontal in shape, retaining the formal of the 
original palm leaf manuscripts. The themes were 
derived from Jain saaed texts, but also touchy 
Vaishnava subjects such as Git Goyinda depict-- 


In the courts of the Muslim rulers of sou^ 
ia, a distinctly d'lfferenl style had come into 
ig It took its cue from the Persian ^ 

,ed to illustrate Persian literary 
•e being copied at these courts by second rank 
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slightly wider than the other. The two ends are’ 
covered with ‘ parchment, which is tightened and 
loosened by leather braces enclosing small cylin- 
drical wooden blocks which is pushed near to or 
further, from head being tuned. At the centre of 
head, a black circular patch makes the character- 
istic musical tonal quality of the instrument.- Chief 
..exponents are Pandit Gopal Das, Palghat Raghu 
and Palgtial Mani. 

Tabja : .Tabla, 
practically, is a mridanga 
divided into two parts : (i) 

•drum played with Hght 
hand-faWa (dayan), (ii) 
drum played with left 
hand-bayan. Body of 
tabla is scooped out of a 
barrel shaped wooden 
' piece. The dayan is of the 
form of a large coffee-cup and is made of wood. It 
is taller than bayan which is like an oversized tea- 
cup and of metal or burnt clay. Famous expo- 
nents are Pandit Samta Prasad, Ustad Allarakha, 
Zakir Hussain, Kishan-Maharaj, and Shafat Khan. 

• Violin : A bowed instniment, its beginning 
• “ traced to the ravana hasta veena, still played in 
' villagesof north west India. Sul still it is con- 
’ ered as the gift of western culture. Chief expo- 
ents are N. Rajan, VC Jog, T.N. Krishnan, 
Lalguddi Jayaram. 

Harmonium : It is a recent import from the 
.West. Being a Keyboard instrument, it is tempered. 
Hence, it can produce neither a gamaka nor a 
srufi. Hindustani music has been invaded by it but 
the Kamatak music has escaped iL 

Santoor : It is a wooden box. Sanloor has 
stretched three .strings for every note and there is 
a bridge at each set of three wires. The instru- 
ment is played v/ith a pair of curved sticks. 

Chief exponents are Shiv Kumar Sharma 
and Bhajan Sopori. 

Dholak : The most popular and widely 
spread barret or bulging drums is the dholak. It is' 
a folk instrument and rarely, if at ail, found on the 
concert platform. Made of yropd, and barrel 


shaped, the two, mouths are fixed with hide < 
beaten wth sticks or hands. 

Popular Western Music 

Reggae : Jamaican popular music that 
veioped in the 1960s among Kingston’s p 
blacks, drawing on American 'soul' ihusic. Mi 
of its highly political songs proclaim the ’tenelj 
the Rastafarian religious movements. Springy i 
beat rhythm characterises its sound. Bob Mai 
and his group,, the Waiters, and Toots and 
Maytals are among the best-known performer 

Rock : A hybrid of black and white Amerii 
musical forms ; blues, rhythm and blues, gos 
music, country and western music. In 1955 
Hale/s song 'Rock Around the. Clock' set off a n 
•n' roll craze because of its exciting, heavy b 
and the urgent cal! to dance and acfen of its lyr 

Most successful are Eh/is Presley. Beall 
the Rolling Stones, etc. In the 1970s country ro 
a fusion of countiy and western and rock 'n' i 
grev; popular as did disco, a repetitive da/ 
music. English influenced returned with punk rc 
expressing the discontents of working class yot 

Jau : American musical form develo; 
from black workers’ songs, spirituals, , and oli 
forms whose harmonic, melodic, and rhythmic 
ements were mainly African. If came to gens 
notice in the 1920s when whites adapted or f 
tated it. Jazz began in the south and spread nc 
and west. 

Blues : The biues generally employs a 
bar construction and a 'blue' scale thought to 
African in origin. Vocal blues have earlhy, dir 
lyrics. The tempo may vary, and moods rar 
from despair to cynicism to saOre. Major early bli 
artists were Blend Lemon Jefferson, Ma Rai 
and Bessie Smith. 

Country Music : (t has directly descenc 
from the folk music of the Eiiglish, Scottish, c 
Irish'settlers of the SE US. It tends towards si 
pier forms and depicts the life experience of p< 
rural (and recently) urban whiles. Noted perfor 
ers are Hank Willianis,- Merle Haggard, Jot 
Cash, and Loretta Lynn. ■■ 
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The origin of Indian painting goes back to 8000 
years and an account of its development is inex- 
tricably meshed with the development of Indian 
civilization. Hunters and gatherers who made primi- 
tive tools and lived in (he rock shelters of central 
India, made exaggerated linear figures of wild 
animals, such as the bison, the elephant and the 
stag in red and yellow ochre on the rock surfaces 
of cave walls. The tradition of painting on the walls 
of caves went through at least ten distinct phases. 
But (he culmination of Indian frescoes can be seen 
at Ajanla, where from the time of the Sungas in 
the second century B.C., wall painting continued 
to be made until the fifth century. 

There is no definite evidence from (he Indus 
Valley Civilization of any painting activity, except 
the decorations which occur on earthen pots. Geo- 
metric, floral and faunal designs in black on red 
terracola potiseem to indicate that the art of paint- 
irig was not entirely unknown. 

. There is no evidence of any painting dating 
to the Mauryan period. If there were paintings, it 
is possible that they, were made on fragile materi- 
als and did not survive the passing of over 2000 
years. Indian painting reached a high level of 
achievement around Gupta period of Ajanta and 
at Bagh in central India, where entire settlements 
of rock-cut caves were decorated with figures of 
men and women. Some for them, like the famous 
painting of the Bodhisattva. are graceful and yet 
pensive, as of pondering the cycle of birth and ■ 
death. 

In Ajanta, one can see the technical skill of 
the artists, in the way they have shaded the limbs 
of individual figures to produce a three - dimen- 
sional effect, and in their use of white to highlight 
the nose, cheeks and chest of certain figures. This 
style was to influence the development of art in 
Central Asia, and its impact was felt in other 


countries as well, as the art styles of the great 
Gupta travelled across the sea. 

When the Gupta empire declined and 
shrank, its style of art underwent several distinct 
changes v/hich art historians have classified into 
three phases. In the 7th to 8th century, v/hich 
constitutes the first phase, the styles did not 
change very visibly. Painting activity seems to have 
shifted at this time front Ajanta caves to the neigh- 
bouring caves at Ellora. In the Hindu rock - cut 
caves called Kailash, artists painted scenes from 
the Hindu epic, the Ramayana. 

The third phase, which dates to the 13th to 
16lh centuries, is considered a period of stow deca- 
dence, since creativity in art was replaced by ex- 
cellence of craftsmanship, tl vras during this pe- 
riod that the earliest book illustrations developed. 
Buddhist scriptures such as the Pranjaparamita 
preserved on palm - leaf manuscripts were now 
illustrated for (he first time with miniatures in flat, 
bright hues of red and blue, outlined in black. The 
Pala rulers of eastern Indfa, who came to power 
in the 9th century, encouraged this form of art, 
and so did royal patrons in other parts of India, 

In the earlier phase-palm - leaf manuscripts 
were used but in the later phase paper was intro- 
duced. Jain manuscripts were illustrated in a 
slightly larger formal. When paper was subse- 
quently introduced, the manuscripts continued to 
be horizontal in shape. relaining the format of the 
original palm leaf manuscripts. The themes were 
derived from Jain sacred texts, but also touched 
Vaishnava subjects such as Git Goyinda depict- • 
ing love. 

In (he courts of the Muslim rulers of south 
India, a distinctly different style had come into 
being. It took its cue from the Persian court, and 
served to illustrate Persian literary worte which 
were being copied at these courts by second rank 

- ^ 
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Persian artists, and a few Indian disdpfes. The 
workmanship on these manuscripts is poor. The 
figures lack imagination, and are alive to the envi- 
ronment in v/hich they v/ere produced. 

The nev/ style developed in the court of 
Akbar, the grateful , and most interesting of the 
Mughal Emperors, who successfully blended 
Hindu and Islamic elements to create the style 
that we now call Mughal, in architecture, art and 
administration. Akbar established workshops or 
Karkhanas for painters at his court at Fatehpuri 
Sikri, near Agra. Under the guidance of a Persian 
artist named Mir Sayyid Ali, and a talented callig- 
rapher named Abdus Salam, about a hundred 
promising young artist of ali castes and creeds 
v/ere trained in the art of miniature painting and in 
the equally important art calligraphy. Some of them 
became renowned artists and their names reflected 
their varied origins, and the fact that they included 
both Hindus and Muslims. Mansur, for example 
was Muslim; Govardhan, Basav/an and Datwarih 
- were Hindus. They had one thing in common. They 
excelled and developed under (he Emperor's un- 
biased patronage, and produced some of the fin- 
est miniature paintings that have ever been made. 

Mughal miniatures defy traditional western 
‘classificalion They are not always on paper. Not 
all of them are of a standard size. In fact, some of 
them are far from miniature in size, being as large 
as English v/atercolours. And, not all of them were 
made as illustrations for books. Some are loose 
individual paintings gathered in albums called 
Muraqqa. Akbar accumulated an extensive library, 
and had many manuscripts translated and copied 
(or his collection. Among these are the Hindu epic, 
the Mahabharata, which became known as the 
Hamzanama or the story of the Great War. It v/as 
illustrated v/ith about 1400 paintings on coarse 
cotton doth. Among other manuscripts v/ritlen and 
illustrated under his direction v/ere the Babmama, 
or the story of Babur, the first of the Mughal rul- 
ers, and the Akbamama, about his ov/n reign. 
Both these wore done on paper and illustrated 
with a large number of beautiful paintings. Artists 
in Akbar's reign used ochre, kaolin, terra verde. 


carbon black, malachite and azurite, and later to 
white, madder lake, indigo and peori, yeliow si 
stance extracted from the urine of cows fed 
mango leaves. They also used gold, silver a 
lapis lazuli, the latter imported from Afganisti 
These later paintings are sumptuously colour 
and have a lively, detailed style that brings histi 
alive. Every bit of the painting is finely work 
and entire scenes of battle and court life coi 
alive in fascinating detail. Artists used deiici 
brushes made of squirrel's hair to achieve the 
effects. 

The paintings done in Akbar's time estr 
lished new pattens of arL The Persian infiueri 
v/as marked, and yet the court artists were able 
convey something of the environment in whi 
the paintings were made. 

If Akbar established a new idiom in the fn 
of painting, his son, Jahangir brought it to fruitatk 
for the miniatures produced under his patrona 
are the best of those in the Mughal style. Althou 
he was not as great a ruler as his father, Jahan 
had an interest in fauna and flora that led tc 
large number of lovely paintings of animals, bii 
and plants being done, 

Jahangir’s paintings are also characteriz 
by fine brushwork and shading. Optical perspi 
live was meticulously maintained, and the lar 
scape was integrated with the best of the comj 
sition. After Jahangir's reign, Mughal painting t 
dined in quality and originaflty. Jahangir's son a 
successor, Shah Jahan, the builder of the ' 
Mahal, was more interested in architecture th 
painting. Under his rule, Mughal architecti 
reached a pinnacle of excellence, but painli 
suffered from lack of royal interest. In the seco 
half of the 17lh century, Mughal painting more 
less came to and end, although craftsmen con! 
ued to produce works of art for a diminishing m 
ket. 

Many of the artists trained in the Mugl 
Karkhanas and their apprentices flocked to 1 
courts of smaller Hindu states in Rajasthan, 
place such as-Bundi, Kotah, Jaipur, Jodhpur a 
Bikaner, and to the northern hill states of I 
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Punjab, such as Kangra, Kulu, Nurpur, Chamba, 
Basohli and Guler. The rulers of Rajasthani states 
had always encouraged painting, even in the hey- 
day of Mughal art and now they became the ma- 
jor patrons of this form of art. The painting pro- 
duced in these states drew upon the local artistic 
and religious traditions as well as those estab- 
lished by the Mughal school. Literary works such 
as Gita Govinda, which tells of passionate love 
between the god Krishna and Radha, and other 
works such as the Bhagawafa Parana and 
Rasikpriya all provided themes that were rich in 
imagery and symbolism. Musical modes, called 
ragas also influenced the artists, who strove to 
capture the mood and flavour of music in repre- 
sentation images. 

The conventions established by the paint- 
ers of the regional schools were adopted by the 
artists who remained at the Mughal court and at 
the courts of the southern Muslim states in the 
Deccan. They are evident in the work of the later 
Mughal artists who continued to produce paint- 
ings until the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Rajput painting is the painting of Rajputana 
and Bundelkhand, and the Punjab Himalayas. The 
known example ranging from the later part of the 
sixteenth into the nineteenth century fall into two 
main groups, Rajasthani (Rajputana and 
Bundelkhand), and a Pahari. Sikh painting, mainly 
done in Lahore and Amritsar in the time of Ranjit 
Singh, is also an immediate derivative of Kangra 
school. 

Mughal painting reflects an interest that is 
exclusively in persons and events, is essentially 
an art of portraiture and chronicle. The attitudes 
of painters to their work is personal for the names 
of atleast a hundred Mughal painters are known 
from their signatures, while of Rajput painters it 
would be hard to mention the names of half a 
dozen. Mughal painting is academic, dramatic, 
objective, and eclectic; Rajput painting is essen- 
tially an aristocratic folk art appealing to all classes 
alike, state, lyrical, and inconceivable apart from 
the life it reflects. After Akbar, Mughal painting is 
almost devoid of any poetical background 


Rajput painting, on the other hand, illustrates 
every phase of medieval Hindi literature, and in- 
deed, its themes cannot be understood without a 
thorough knowledge of the Indian epics, the 
Krishna Lila literature, music and erotics. 

Mughal painting is essentially an art of mini- 
ature painting, and vrhen enlarged, becomes an 
easel picture; Indian manuscript illustrations are 
very rare, and in a totally different tradition, and 
Rajput painting enlarged, becomes a mural fresco, 
historically, indeed, is a reduced wall painting. 
Mughal painting uses self tonalities and atmos- 
pheric effects. Rajput colour suggests enamel or 
stained glass, and while it may be used to estab- 
lish the planes, is never blended to produce ef- 
fects. Mughal outline is precise and patient, 
Rajput’s inferaipted and allusive or fluent and de- 
finitive, but always swift and facile. Relief effect is 
sought and obtained in Mughal painting by means 
of shading. Rajput colour is always flat, and a 
night scene is lighted as evenly as one in full 
sunlight, the conditions being indicated by acces- 
sories (such as candles or torches), rather than 
represented. Thus in spirit, Mughal painting is mod- 
em, Rajput still medieval. 

One of the oldest Rajput paintings has prob- 
ably the Krishna Lila theme, which, m styte, lyrical 
theme and the presentation, and m the language 
of s^jperscription shows a relation to the Gujarati 
painting of the fifteenth century 

Tanjore Paintings 

From the time of the Chola dynasty, 
Thanjavur was a centre for art and learning. The 
fall of the Cholas saw the nse of the Vijaynagar 
empire and much of the south was unified under 
the Nayakas, the hereditary chiefs of the 
Vijaynagar kingdom who continued to patronse 
the arts However, invasions and changes r 
rulership left their mark on the arts, and tha 
school of painting imbibed the culture and 
vanous conquenng rulers. The inifla.'r'.e^^ 
from the murals of Ajanta, fa'!crA'ec > ** ...' 
paintings, which in turn was 
North Indian and Dec — 
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Rajput elements present in 
true Mughal painting 

(i) Tho illuslralion of Hindu Ihemos in the fircl 
quarter of Ihe seventeenth century. 

(It) Tho adoption of Hindu costume at thw^urts 
of. Akbar and Jahangir in tho Rajput period. 
{Ill) The fusion of themes and styles in tho eight- 
eenth centuiy , especially in Oudha, producing 
mixed types. 

{IV) Tho fact that more than half of tho Mughal 

painters were nativo Hindus. 

missionaries from overseas also left their mark. In 
fact, it is often argued that the initial influence 
'could have been drawn from Greek and Russian 
iconic allar fronlals carried to India by Ihe mis- 
’ sionaries. 

Religious theme ; Tanjoro paintings can 
be on wood, ivory, mica, paper or even svalls. 
although the paintings on wood and glass are the 
best known. T anjoro paintings on wood were com- 
missioned by patrons whose wealth decided the 
quality of art work on gold leaf or gems The art- 
isls were Kshalnyas of Iho Raju community, for 
whom art was a ritual expression rather than a 
■’ creative one infact, paintings followed presaibed 
themes and it was only on tho lowest part that the 
artist was allowed to exercise his Own imagina- 
(ion‘. 

The communist themes for Tanjoro paint- 
ings .are Ihe ones portraying Krishna or the coro- 
nation of Roma, called the Rampattabhishekam. 
The Navnita Krishna, or Krishna holding a ball of 
butler, is an ofl-repoapted theme, as is the Oarbar 
Krishna, Rndha Krishna or Krishna with Rukmini 
and Satyabhama. Other popular Ihemes are the 
Srecranganalha or steeping Vishnu. Gaiaiakshmi 
and Vishnu with his consort Bhudovl and Sridevi, 
Uncommon themes are sut^ects like Markandaya, 
'Dasavatar, AsWadipala or the secular company 
school portraits and Sikh themes using tho Tanjoro 
technique. 

Technique : The comptetion of (he Tanjore 
paintings involved a long - drawn - oul procedure 
involving much skill and ctaftsmanship. The 


method followed was lo'siick one or two this lay- 
ers of Muslin cloth into woods usually jackwood. 
The glue called sukkam, was made from gum 
Arabic and tike. Onto the cloth a further coat and 
lime was applied and (he surface burnished 
smooth with a stone. 

A relief marked off areas to be raised, gold- 
leafed or gem - set. Next, these areas were raised 
with a paste of sawdust and glue. The quality of 
gold and (he intricacy of gold embossing depended 
on the patron's wealth. Sometimes pure silver leaf 
or gold - plated silver leaf was used. 

Due to the efforts of Meena Muthiah of Ma- 
dras, Ihcro has been a great revival of the previ- 
ousfv .ctUe known and dying arl. Excellent repro- 
duclions are available today; Ihe craftsmanship 
cannot be faulted, but often the paintings seem to 
lack the religious (eel of their ancient counter parts. 
This can be attributed to the fact that today Ihcy 
are produced commercially, while previously each 
painting'was executed with considerable religious 
fervour and worshipped in ‘puja’ rooms and 
temples, where in the dark interiors of the sane-, 
turn sanctoram, by the light of oil lamps, they cast 
an ethereal spell. Restoration is a very importanf 
factor to keep in mind, since Ihe painlings are on 
wood, they are susceptible to damage. 

Mysore Painting 

The Mysore school is nol as popular as Ihe 
Tanjore school, although it is a finer art and less 
opulent- than the Tanjore style. These paintings 
came into prominence after the fall of Tipu Sultan 
and the re-establishment of the Wadiyars as lha 
Rajas of Mysore., Although most themes were re- 
_ jous and meant for worship, portraiture was more 
remmon than in the Tanjore style. 

Under Munma'di Krishnaraja Wadiyar (f799- 
1868) who was a lover of music, art, literature 
and theatre, Ihe Iradiliona! arts of Mysore reached 
their zenith. The Shankaracharya of Sringeri was 
the religious head, and encouraged traditional 
forms of worship like icon worship. The dominant 
foreign influence in Tipu's court was French, and 
some paintings have distinct European touches in 
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architecture and accessories. 

Elements of the Mysore Painting : Mysore 
paintings are on hand made papers and less heavy 
and ornate than their Tanjore counterparts. The 
colour schemes are typical, with frequent use of 
red and green, and no sharp contrast with gold 
work, if it is used at all. There is a greater empha- 
sis on fine lines and delicate detail, especially on 
comer scroll designs, clothing and other decora- 
tive elements. The figures are not heavy, and have 
delicate oval faces and regular features. There is 
also no gem setting and glass embellishment 

Exponents of Neo - art movement: The 
pioneer of their artistic movement in Bengal was 
E.B. Havell. He urged the necessity of reviving 
past traditions of country. After taking the charge 
of the premier art institution in Calcutta, he 
revitalised the indigenous system of art and in- 
spired Indian artists. Other exponents of this school 
of painting are : National Bose, A.K. Haidar, 
Sarada Ukil, Amrita Shergil, Jamini Roy. 

Mithila Painting 

In the Ramayan, Tulsidas gives an elabo- 
rate description of how the entire Mithila region of 
Bihar v;as decorated for the marriage Sita with 
Ram. The decorations consisted chiefly of vivid 
murals depicting mythological personages, deities 
of the Hindu pantheon and the flora and fauna of 
the region. This art of painting, an established 
tradition even then, has survived to this day. 
passed down for centuries from every Maithili (resi- 
dent of Mithila) mother to her daughter. Today, 
these ceremonial decorations-popularly identified 
as Madhubani paintings. 

The fold paintings of Mithila are the exclu- 
sive monopoly of women artists. This is a com- 
munal activity and one in which young girls are 
allowed to assist. This enables them to learn early 
to draw and paint-skllls which are put to the test 
when, as grow-up women, they are expected to 
present the kohbar-a picture used as a marriage 
proposal, to a man of their choice. Heavily charged 
with tantric symbolism in its basic design and com- 
position, a kohbar depicts a pictorial intercourse 


important Indian Painting Series 

• Chola Series : The magnificent Chola series of 
paintings in the Brihadesvara temple illustrate 
the fight of Siva with the Tipuras, the almost 
invindble demons, lords of the dreaded castles 
of irons gold and silver, the story of 
Sundaramurti, the celestial dancers, Siva watch- 
ing the dance, Rajaraja and his spiritual guru, 
all masterpieces of 1000 AD. 

• Hoysala Paintings : This painting is repre- 
sented by a rare collection of illustrated palm 
leaf manuscripts. They are indeed so delicate 
and charming and so colourful that they form a 
class of their own. 

• Vijayanagara Painting : Vijayanagara painting 
is illustrated by a magnificent senes at Hampi 
of the 15th century AD wherein the spiritual 
perceptor Vidyaranaya is shown moving in a 
palanquin in a procession. There are other 
scenes from the Puranas like Bhikshatana ana 
Mohini effectively portrayed here as welt as at 
Chidambaram. In the Virupaksha Temple, there 
is Tripurantaka Madanantaka, the marriage of 
Arjuna and other themes effectively painted. The 
Nayaka Phase is illustrated not only by 
Bhikshatana and Mohini at Chidambaram but 
also by several paintings of the Siva series fra.m 
the Kapardisvara temple at Tiruvalamuti. re 
Tyagaraja temple at Tiruvalur and a fee J-i-'' 
series from Tirupattikunram near Kanch. i 

• Chera Paintings ; In Kerala the ^ - 

ings from Tirunandikkarai const t:t? s' n.'oi 
tant landmark though it is r? ’otc onos c: ro 
17 th - 18 th centuries from Mst'o'O' ” 
Padmanabhapuram pa'sos r'c 'o'-oss 'o 
Tiruvanjikulam. Ettuma-.- ."c arc's r.-tg.ve 
effective and adequate e'.-'-res s'OA.ng a 
colourful galaxy d ou'-ee.vate.-' rem', devel- 
oped from the nomi ot tne ■.'t,' ^'h.VuVyns an^ 
Hoysalas _ 

using the Imgam ipf'-iihisi ana yoni (vuiva;^^- 
bols. Not only can this itcsco bo seen r' 
bedroom wall n' Mittuln but the first k. 
courtship aic used to wrnp vorio'.'s ~ 
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Another central figure of Maithili gainings is 
Krishna, the eighth avatar (incarnation) of Vishnu 
and one of the most popular gods in India. The 
ecstatic circle in which he leads the gopis or his 
cowherd-lovers is interpreted as the wheel of life, 
of appearances revolving eternally. 

If the Shiv lingam represents mystic ecstasy, 
and Krishna the passionate repetition of the act of 
love, Rama-the seventh avatar of Vishnu-is ar- 
chetypal, together with his wife Sita (an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu's wife, goddess Lakshmi), of mari- 
tal devotion. 

Other avatars of Vishnu; female deities like 
Kali, Durga, Parvati - different aspects of the same 
power, Lakshmi and Saraswati are all honoured 
at appropriate times. 

A scale is established to convey vastness 
by juxtaposing figures of human beings, animals 
and birds-with towering forms. The smallest of 
gaps is then filled with birds, leaves, flowers or 
ceremonial objects to show the fecundity of na- 
ture. Viewed as a whole, the harmony reflected in 
the utilization of space and in the picturisation, 
conveys the artist’s understanding of peaceful co- 
existence of man and bird and beast. 

Nowadays, paints are generally bought in 
the bazaars rather than prepared indigenously. 
Colours are available in powdered form, which 
are then mixed with goal’s milk. For black, the 
women rely on burnt straw and for white, on pow- 
dered rice diluted with water. The colours are usu- 
ally deep ted, green, blue, black, light yellow, pink 
and lemon. Two kinds of locally made brushes 
are used once the paints are ready. A small bam- 
boo-hvig with a slightly frayed end is used for out- 
lines and tiny details. The filling in ot space is 
done with the aid of a pihua, made from tying a 
small piece of ciolh to a twig. The outline is drawn 
in a single flow of the brush without preliminary 
sketching. 

Although to (he outside world Maithili paint- 
ings are available on paper, the usual base on 
which the women paint are the mud-walls of their 
dwellings. However, the use of paper (as gift 


wrapping) as a canvas was known long be 
these paintings acquired saleability. It is also u 
to preserve the more elaborate or less freque 
drawn pictures on a smaller-scale, which t 
serve as aide-memoires. 

If the Milhila murals convey a sense of ti 
iessness, it is due to fhe lack of significant ve 
tion in style from generation to generation. Tho 
new schools are bom with each generation, 
similarities in the use of colour, form and icor 
raphy appear like strong currents of inher 
knowledge. Many Maithili women have recei 
recognition for being masters of their art and y 
is not a unique individual sensibility that spe 
through their artistic creations.Visible in their 
ferings is an anonymous creative mind r 
millenia of tradition and knowledge. 

Modem Painting 

Indian artists today are experimenting i 
a variety of images and materials in an attemf 
express the multiplicity of Indian life. Artists s 
as MF Hussain and Krishen Khanna em| 
symbols and techniques from the past and 
present to express the universality of the hur 
experience in the forms and images of India. T 
are reaching into the past as well as the futurr 
they explore the infinite possibilities of artistic 
pression. Modern paintings seeing is largely 
experience not easy to explain in words. The pe 
ings rellect complexities of modem life. The co' 
is an important element independent of subje 

Other exponents : S.H. Quazi's painti 
have hallucinogenic optical qualities. RS.Gill i 
Jaswant Singh's paintings bear the traits of su 
alism. Picking up Freudian resonances in 
sexual suggestions ot imagery is the domair 
G.R. Santosh. Geometric abstracts are drawn 
Viswanadhan. Satish Gu/ra/is both, a painter ; 
muralist in modem style. FN De Souza iliustra 
Goan Christian Craditions. 

Shobha Singh's favourite is canvas 
painting. SH Raza pays attention on things t 
make up the figurative part of painting. He, hr 
ever, prefers landscapes. ■■ 
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I he highest expression of form in art is through 
sculpture according to Indian canons. Chiira is 
!he term for sculpture in the round, while carving 
n relief, high or low, is styled ardhachitra. 

The earliest examples of sculpture in India 
!0 back to proto - historic times, the Harappan 
)eriod in the third millennium B.C. The renowned 
landng girl from Mohenjodaro is an image in metal 
rhich is world famous. Can/ing in stone and moul- 
ling in clay are equally well represented by el- 
gant examples in- both classical and folk styles 
f that early age. 

For quite a long time there is a gap of a 
eriod unrepresented by sculptural examples, cre- 
ting a dark age, v/hich comes to an end by (he 
Jurth century B.C., v/hen there appear again 
-ulptures of exquisite charm. The Mauryan pe- 
Dd v/ith Asoka's craftsmen at v/ork, has examples 
' such highly sophisticated technique, realistic 
larm and perfection of study of the anatomy of 
Jman, animal bird that there should have been a 
ng tradition behind it, running into centuries. 

Sunga sculpture of the second century B.C. 
represented adequately by the remains of the 
irved rail and Torana gateway (hat once adorned 
e Stupa at Bharhtrt in central India, These early 
livings sho'w the glory of the civilixation of an- 
ml India co-/ering c'/ery aspect of life (n tfio 
wn and village, in the palace and cotlagtj, on 
a hill and dale, garden and forr^st, of (fie riohte- 
an and peasant ao rrta's, rof/Z/n, and (aVds 
ilural and r/, fancy, ihamngas 

The special r//t for (fie rriasier iri (he men- 
astery is labeled (jor/ihiit'iih The Visif of hr/j 
Ajatasatru of f/agag.sa r-'/i Pimciimjii f,f (''//Sftt/i 
are tv/o farr/’/.'s ep-V/fe-s from (h'i mfis'edft 00 

lepresented a' Jlo ../n/ofoi or fho e<.o- 

has of the f/c-Zc'',’*. fiytr; r/ f:n4oua y(t,«f> Py an 
exemplary cr.^rvi.v' t.-yj rr.vJi-.r o'h-J \jr.v.-' 
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to ultimatety becr/re t.^e eri c'scre-'C r-'v* 
naively narrated; trcce cr-sce^' are r.-e rrcsr 
telling, the chhaddasta, fee rr,e '//,ya 

and so forth v/here even pee r-y. r.o'\ ecy'-j he- 
have so nobty as to i.TZ'.e rr/so to err.o's'e !!,>. r 
ethical heights 

Conlempora 7 n/ers of t.sc- So'r/jas is !i;e 
Deccan were the Sata/aha-sas y/tr'/cr; eadec! 
phase of art has gr/en us the- fa-ss-c;'; pace's n,* 
Surya and Indra in th.c- Eha a f,a7e r* t*. cessed 
century B.C in vre-stern fed a, tse Wm'-.'. m 
earliest simple iconograph'c a:fyyj in a ea.^ yoked 
to four horses chasing the dernsn of darVnecs 
and the latter riding his clalely elephant m n droll 
in his ftandana garden of celeoiral (roes, IMi 
turbaned and garlanded 

Magnificent Phase 

The most magnifico-nl phase of nriia/rihaea 
art is seen In Ihe e/guisilely rendered cnn/ing on 
the rail from Amoravali of fW A 0 , pomses of 
v/hich v/ere saved by Colonel Co'ien f/aokon/je 
and olhens v/fis dug, trier making ihr^n avaZs'Ze 
In the Madras a.sd Os'JSh fZusC";'’'S ike- tsc- 
remains of the- Ehadivt /a! ca/e-d b/ Gnse-'e' 
Cunningtiam and francps''r;d to "-e ind e-c 
mu-se-um o' Ca.'e>/’a 'rn-i^.a'irr dc-p.c'r/c tuc 
suf^uga'isn of ttiO otfrp'.ast.i.'s’.eisr P/ Sydd'* r 
eynoptjs mode, di-s fa'.ssus asrse' ea/Iis-' '.'chi-is 
ffiroz/gf/ PfC- tVee-'s ei'.^aacnh-e s'eatric i-sr-y d* 

Its liev'/S a.sd Irir/ k.'/yrVr: r: p/sase at tss tw '/ 
the rnssfer, hs's rcs "svrp -'o-ed i- tsf 
oZi/ofis is pvik'e'-ed d'svds' 'e-ess /ec sa-r 
find de/ons's /s a re;.’ '•■st's-' p-.<se 
de-vot-sr/, // the fw d.s"isr- s 'c ts h /ss-.r ; 
feef o'fir>// c'vg the te.'Zed " asS'-' s fcv,';'is'' P-ft 

rf the i/.l'J.'/i. .f-ZOS '-U'C* '/ 

d -'/ ' 
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patronage of art, and among their master pieces 
are favourite themes like Mandhata fallen from 
the luminous celestial sphere to which he points 
and admonishes his subjects to curb their desires 
and benefit by the lesson of his fall. The ephem- 
eral nature of physical charms is tellingly narrated 
in the theme of Nanda and Sundari. 

The Kushanas, who ruled in the north as 
contemporaries of the Satavahanas in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era had a targe empire 
that extended from the north western area of 
Gandhara to nearty the borders of Bihar with one 
mode of sculpture (Gandhara) in their western and 
another the indigenous Mathura school in their 
eastern part. The Gandhara school is mainly de- 
termined by Greco - Roman norms and is an In- 
dian theme expressed in foreign technique and 
spirit, some of the themes are also foreign like 
Hercules and the lion on Bachhanalian revelry. 
Ascetic Buddha reduced to skin and bone as a 
theme does not occur outside Gandhara art. 
Kushana Art 

The Mathura school of Kushana art is more 
Npleasing as a worthy companion of Salavahana 
irt in Ihe south. The rippling stream and the an- 
j '.,1 "iilc forms of the river goddess are sig- 
nificant in the early Gupta carving of the Varsha 
panel at Udayagiri in Bhilsa. The sleepy eyes of 
Kubera vnth rotund belly and care - free altitude 
suggest the lord of opulence sealed at ease. The 
portrait of the famous Kushan monarch Kanishka, 
v;ith the head lost but with inscription mentioning 
him by name intact, is most interesting for com- 
parison with his portrait on his coins. 

The most glorious picture of this is given by 
India's prince of poets, Kalidasa. Like sapphires 
interspersed with pearls, white lilies with blooming 
lotuses, the waves of dark Yamuna are set against 
the white wavelets of Ganga. While the nether - 
world is suggested by .Nagaraja at the feet of 
Varaha, the Rishis (saints) in a row at the level of 
the rivers and oceans recall the terrestrial region, 
with Devas above signifying the celestial sphere. 
This monumental carving is indeed a great 


masterpiece. Perhaps the most importan 
here is Vishnu going to the rescue of the Gi 
the mightly elephant caught in the coil; 
aquatic monster which he destroys vrith h; 
ing Chakra (disc). One of the most mag 
sculptures of the Gupta period ' 
Ekamukhalinga from Khoh now in the All 
Museum. Buddha turning the v/heel of the 
Samath is the most beautiful represent: 
the theme and vies with the world - famous 
Buddha flanked by Bodhisattvas, a mom 
sculpture from Chendi Mendut in Indones 
story of Rama and Krishna has been nan 
panels at Deogarh. 

Deccan Sculpture 

Corresponding to the Guptas of th 
are their contemporaries, the Vakatakas, fi 
Deccan. They have given wonderful exarr 
art. The sculpture from Parel near Bomba) 
sents a unique form of Siva with his dwarl 
playing their instruments, illustrating the 
orchestra. The magnificent panels 
Rameswara cave in Ellora, and the large i 
pressive panels in the Elephant Cave rep 
ing theme based on Siva are unique. 

Pala Art 

Under thejPalas of eastern Indian, 
flourished immensely. Nalanda became a 
ot art as of learning and some of the most 
tut icons representicrg the Buddh'islpantheoi 
from Nalanda. like Jambhala, Tara, Buddha 
ing and also Brahmanical figures like Vishi 
vreapons personified, Surya, Sankarshan 
other famous centre of metal v/ork is Ki 
illustrated by the famous descent of Buddf 
heaven by the jevrelled ladder- flanked b] 
and Mahabrahma, Buddha turning the vvi 
the law, Parnasabari, Ushnisheyijaya and si 
Stone sculpture is interesting and there ar 
examples as Vishnu v/ilh consorts, Surya, f; 
etc. 

The Eastern Gangas who ailed Oriss 
given exquisite temples of v/hich quite a 
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number cluster around Bhubanesv/ar. One of their 
earliest temples is Parasuramasv/ara, of the sev- 
enth century A.D.. Muktesvara. a dream of the 
sculptor realised is a miniature temple of delicate 
workmanship with all the architectural features 
graphically portrayed, includmg the fomana gate- 
way, the tank, the Jagamohan mandapa leading 
on to the deui shrine. Another magnificent temple 
is Raja - Rani. There are several beautiful sculp- 
tures here a!! around. 

Solar Deity 

The most astounding temple monument of 
the Gangas is the one for the solar deity at Konarak 
which is literally a monumental chariot on several 
wheels drav/n by seven horses. The monumental 
sculptures of the running elephant and horse here, 
once seen, are never forgotten. The sculpture from 
the Chedi area in Bundelkhand recalling the nu- 
ances of both paramara in Malwa, and Chandella, 
the border tem'tory of the Chedis, has the most 
magnificent forana gateway in Gurgi. 

Chandella Architecture 

Chandella sculpture itself is most concen- 
trated in Khajuraho, v/here the temples dating from 
the 10th to the 12lh century have a v/ealth of 
sculpture representing gorgeous royal processions, 
rare iconographic forms and. erotic sceneszillus- 
trating many of the Ratibandhas of the Kamasufra. 

Pallava Architecture 

In the south the great Pallava king Mahen- 
dravarman, who v/as at once a sculptor, painter, 
poet, musician, engineer all in one, created for 
the first time rock - cut temples with his 
mandagapatlu cave temple proclaiming in verse 
his achievement as the curious minded king, 
Vichitrachitta. Among his several simple mas- 
sive cave temples the most famous undoubtedly 
IS tne one at Tiruchirapalli, where a well - knovm 
Gangadhara Siva is a striking example of Mahen- 
dravarman's time. His son Narasimhavarman, who 
was great warrior and patron of art has made 
Mahabalipuram. the harbour of the Pallava, who 
had a great navy, immortal through his famous 


monuments. They include the five rathas (chan 
ots) v/ith their beautiful sculptures. The Kailas! 
temple at Kanchipuram with its precious sculp 
tured decoration is a gem of Pallava a.l 

Chola Architecture 

The Cholas, who continued the tradition 
have magnificent early temples at Kodumbaur 
Srinh/asanallur and other im;5or1ant places in thei: 
realm, but the most striking examples of Chois 
architecture and sculpture is from the huge temples 
built by the father and son, emperors Rajaraj- 
and Rajendra, at Thanjavur and Gangaikonda 
cholapuram. The Bhikshatana and Kalantaka im- 
ages at Thanjavur compel attention as do simi- 
larly the Nataraja and Chandesanugrahamurte a 
Gangaikondacholapuram. 

Chalukya Architecture 

The Western Chalukyas, of whom Manga- 
lesa must be remembered for his magnificent cave 
temple at Badami v/ith lovely monolithic panels o 
Vishnu seated on Sesha, Narasimha, Trivikrame 
and so forth, and Vikramaditya for his masterly 
temple at Vimpaksha built v/ith the help of his art- 
minded queen Lokamahadevi at pattadakal, have 
contributed in no small measure to the glory o 
the Deccani art. Vikramaditya the great patron ap 
predated the beautiful Pallava temple built by 
Rajasimha at Kanchipuram. and literally importer 
almost the same sculptors from the south to beau 
tify his realm with temples like Virupaksha anc 
the sculptor-architect brought over by him to build 
simulating the architecture at Kanchipuram 

Rashtrakuta and Hoysola 

The Rashtrakutas v/ho succeeded thr 
Chalukyas v/ere great builders m their ov/n righ 
and the most magnificent rock -cut temple m Soutt 
India, the Kailasa, has remained a wonder of ere 
ative art Here some of the sculptures like Ravan; 
shaking Kailasa. Rati and Manmatha the tnppls 
stream of Ganga. Yamuna and Sarasvati and st 
forth are unnvalled The Hoysalas continued mi 
tradition of the later v/estern Chalukyas ant 
Hoysala Vishnuva.'’dhan3 s greatest contnbutioi 
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are (he charming embellished (empies wtn ex- 
quisite sculptures in Bciur and Halebid bes des 
others. His wife Santala helped him m this (-.-itron 
age of art and devotion to his faith 

Vijayanagara Poriod 

The Vijayanagara penod of art in sent" -n- 
dia is indeed a' great ptrasc wncre the .'.j* >an 
and Chola traditions arc almost conihmi; i Ar jng 
Vijayanagara monarchs Krishnade .’-’ava 'he 
great emperor hanked by his queens a-, deyctod 
in metal at Tirupati, will ever be rememberr-a as 
the builder of several temples including the la 
mous ones for Vithala and Knshna ai Hamp' his 
capital. 

The huge monolithic sculptures like Ran or 
parrot, the Gypsy Kuralti, the marnage of S'va 
and so forth from Madurai that arrest attention 
displaying the charm of 17lh century art is rracli 
colly the swan song of South Indian art nay In 
dian art Yet. the sthapati m south mdia lives on 
and the traditional art continues though much shorn 
of its onginal vitality 

The bronzes of the Pallavas are famous and 
>among them the most imporiani arr pe-haps 
■' npuranlaka with a single pair of aims m the 
' arabhai collection, a gem of deadly poison !o 
avo the three worlds from dire calamity The eight 
- armed Naiaraia from Nallur, Somaskanda from 
Tiruvatarrgadu ore equally noteworthy Among the 
Chola ones, the beautiful bride Parvati now m the 
Sarabhai collection, Naiaraia from Tirtivaranguiam 
in 'he National Museum, Vnshbhantika and Oevi 
from the Tanjavur Art Gallery. Ardhanaiisvara from 
Tiruvengadu. a'3 all exquisite The Chola period 
was the most prolific in the creation of metal im- 
ages in hundreds and thousands 

Portrait sculpture of the Vijayanagara pe- 
riod in metal can have no better example than 
Krishna-devaraya and queens, Achyutaraya and 
sorpe others, which have become as famous as 
historical relics as objects of art 

Ivory carving of the Nayaka period has given 
us beautiful examples of Tmimala Nayaka with 
his queens, a theme that is repeated m stone as 


well as m metal 

Modern Indian sculpture 

The range of production of conlemp 
sculptors both in material and style is very ' 
But Ihe works are oi cgmoaraliveiy small; 
mensions since Ihe sculptms have not hai 
opportunity to work on a monumental scale 
traditional materials - wood, meta' ana stoni 
still in vogue Meial has become a usual ma 
over the last decade or two and is used m c 
ent ways Kewai Soni, Dav.erwalla, M V Knsl 
RainiKam Panchai, Chhaipar and rhe y 
Baroda sculptors students of Sankho Chaur 
have given impetus ;o meta sculpture in I 
Janakiram uses pressed and beaien metal si 
and his style is basically con e 

Lost wax (cire perdue,' is Iradf onally 
lised in Orissa and is called Ook/i-a 
Mukheqeo of Calcutta is a .ve l known sci 
using this technique 

Balbir Singh Kotta Ram Suia'. Ciirishl 
Narayan Kulkami and Sarbari Roy Chauc 
have presented their works in bronze 

During 1960s figurative wood sculplur 
came abstract. Gajjar J K. Chillar, Ramesh Pi 
and Ajit Chakravarty were the leading sculptc 
this style Some have even tried monumental 
on wood like m stones Biman Das Mali; 
Pandya and Davienvalla have appl od diff 
techniques to produce this kind of work. 

Slone, cement plaster and similar ii 
metals have a ponderability and palpability v 
make them eminenlly suitable for sculplure T 
can be either modelled or carved. The pn 
lype of modelling in clay and working in pi 
were introduced by Ihe Bntish in Indian art scl 
as also drawing and working from oasis E 
carving of stone for onginal work has begun 
recently Plaster was used and continues t 
used mostly m the art schools during the Ira 
of sculptors IIS lack of durability makes i! u' 
able for permanent monuments, Rajn'KanI Par 
and Kuldip Bhalla have used piast-zr fm fm 
complicated works. 
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The Slone sculptures are of two types, both 
rery heavy m .appearance In one, the treatment 
mo surface are rough and textured, and in the 
rlher. a very high polish is obtained especially 
j.c-parent on cun/ed surfaces Recent stone sculp- 
ures are noi very large in size because of the 
monomic difficulties of the young artists. In new 
vork.a greater freedom is noticeable, for example 
n Balbir Singh Katt's works. Ramkinker has pro- 
Juced Yaksha and Yakshi oh either side of the 
nain entrance of the Reserve Bank of India. 

As for the working in terracota is concerned. 
Shintamoni Kar is the leading light Kar's work is 
nodern and abstract -even if it depends on or- 
ganic forms Biman Das and Niranjan Pradhan 
are his students. In professional sculpture we also 
oave glazed ceramic v/here coloured glazes pro- 
duce a rich and lustrous surface, Raghunalh 



Classical Indian theatre flourished dunng the first 
centuries of the Christian era Aphorisms on act- 
ing appear in the v/riting of Panmi, the Sanskrit 
grammanan of the 5lh century B.C.. and the ref- 
erences of actors, dancers, mimers. theatrical com- 
panies. and academics are found in Kaulilya's 
book on stales-manship. the Arthasastra (4th Cen- 
tury B C ! 

The chief source of classical Indian theatre 
is Bharat Muni’s Natya-Sastra (1st century B C 
10 1st century A.D.), a comprehensive treatise on 
ihe ongin and function of natya (dramatic art that 
iS also dance), on types of plays, gesture lan- 
guage, acting miming, theatre architecture, pro- 
duclion, make up, costumes marks, and various 
cnavas (emotions) and rasas (sentiments). Bharat 
c'.assilied drama into ten types The two most im- 
portant are nataka (heroic), which deals v/ith the 
oxs'tea themes of gods and kings and draws from 
history of mythology (Kalidasa's Shakunlala and 
Sdavabhuti's Ultararamcharita fall into this 


Smgha and Ramesh Bisht have v/odied in this 
medium. Baroda, Delhi and Calcutta are centres 
for training young sculptors. The artists natumtly 
tend to concentrate in these imvn 

Sculpture has always been closely identi- 
fied v/ith public life and architecture and its very 
essence is monumentality. There is grcr/hrig inter- 
est in murals and reliefs and for sculpture in open 
spaces which are part of corporate life such as 
the parks and the courts of national buildings 
Sculpture as decoration or propaganda need no! 
necessarily be of an inferior standard. The vrorld 
trade exhibitions and the sophisticated interiors of 
aty building offer possibilities v/hich have not so 
far been fulfilled. The role and image of artist has 
also changed. Today there is no general goal and 
so the art of our time is charactenzed by diversty 
and free individual expression ■■ 



category), and prakarana (soaa!). in which the 
dramatist invents a plot dealing with ordinary 
humanbeings. such as a courtesan or a woman 
of tow morals (Sudraka’s Mnchhakatika, "The little 
Clay Cart,’ belong to this type) 

Plays range from one to ten acts. There are 
many types of one-act plays, including bhana 
(monologue), in v/hich a single character carries 
on a dialogue v/ith an invisible one, and prahasana 
(force), v/hich is classified into fv/o categories ’ 
superior and inferior, both dealing v/ith courtesans 
and crooks Bhagavad-Aj/ukie (The Monk and the 
Harlot) and Maffavifasa (Drunken Revelry) are 
examples of prahasana. The ancient Hindus in- 
sisted on a small playhouse, because dramas were 
acted in a highly styliged gesture language wiih 
subtle movement of eyes and bands Hindu Ihe* 
aire differed from its Greek counter part m tem- 
perament and method of production 

The most acclaimed dramatist is Ka;'d3S3 
Shakunlala represents not only Kalidasa at his 
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best but also the full flowering of Sanskrit drama. 
The dramatic situations are built up systematically, 
the characters are sharply drawn, and the form 
has a symphonic beauty. Other important play- 
wrights succeeding him include Harsa. 
Mahendravikramavaraman, Bhavabhuli, and 
Visakhadata. An exception is king Sudraka, whose, 
work is perhaps the most theatrical in the entire 
Sanskrit range. His ten-act play, 'The Little Clay 
Cart' has a v/ide range of characters ; a beautiful 
courtesan in love with a poor merchant, a noble 
thief, a corrupt judge, gamblers, cart drivers, ex- 
ecutioners, courtiers, a blundering foolish brahman 
and a lustful brother-in-law of the king: 

Folk theatre 

After the decline of Sanskrit drama, folk Ihe- 
.atre developed in various regional languages from 
the 14lh through the 191h centuries. Some con- 
ventions and stock character of classical drama 
(stage preliminaries, the opening prayer song, the 
sutradhara, and the viduasaka) were adopted into 
folk theatre, which lavishly employs music, dance, 
drumming, exaggerated makeup, mask and sign- 
ing chorus. Thematically it deals with mythologi- 
cal heroes, medieval, romances and social and 
political events, and it is a rich store of customs, 
..wfj, legands and rituals. It is a 'total theatre’, 
■vading all the senses of the spectators. 

Krishna Lcela : A Krishna drama that 
evolved in the 15th-16th century is knov;n as 
Krishna Leela. This drama is very popular in Vraja 
region of Uttar Pradesh. Boys used to dress as 
girls and act and sing in praise of Krishna. The 
style is semi-narrative and semi-dramatic. 

Ras Leela : From Krishna Leela c<eveloped 
Ras Leela in the region. Mahabharata, Bhagavata 
and other Puranas, and folk lore provided themes 
for Ras Leela. The songs composed by the medi- 
eval poets on the divine pranks of Krishna in Vraj 
dialed, sluffed here and there with prose form the 
basis of Ras plays. The round stage on v/hich the 
Leela is performed is known as Ras Mandal. 

As the play concerns the childhood of 


Krishna, the main actors of the, play are childr 
Again, the boys perform the part of girls. 1 
troupe director is called Swami. The play is 
vided into tv.'o parts : Ras and Leela. Ras is 
opening part in which Krishna and Radha perfc 
dance sequences. Leela starts after Ras and 
the dramatisation of some episodes from Krishn 
life. The tradition of dramatising Krishna's prat 
is performed in many regions. 

Ram Leela : Tulsidas, the composer 
Ramcharitamanasa, started the tradition of p 
forming Rama plays at Kashi. Episodes fn 
Rama's life are enacted at different places in Ka 
during the period of Dassera festival. Rama Le 
of Ramnagar is quite famous. At Janakpurdh; 
the marriage of Rama and Sila is celebrated 
the form of festival. In Kerala, Krishna Adam i 
Rama Alam emerged during the same time. Fn 
Rama Adam evolved the famous dance-drama 
Kerala-Kathakali. 

Mudiyettu ; It is a ferocious ritualistic dan 
drama of great antiquity which is annually p 
formed at Kali temples in Kerala. 

Theyyam : This is a ritualistic dance 
Kerala representing ancestor worship. The da^ 
ers also represent local gods and godesses. 

Kutiyattam : It is a unique style of stag 
Sanskrit dramas in Kerala. Th-. iradifonal acli 
are known as Chakyar and the actresses i 
known as Nambyar. The dramas of Bhai 
Harsha, Mahendravikrama, Kulashekharavarai 
and others ate played in temple theatres kno’ 
as Kuttampalam. 

Yakshagana (Karnataka) : The them 
are derived from the Ramayana, Mahabhan 
and the Puranas. The actors wear very coloui 
makeup and costumes. The chief narrator 
called Bhagavata. He is accompanied by an i 
chestra and chorus singers. Only men particip: 
in this dance-drama. There is jester too. He 
called Konnagi. Traditionally it is an open-air p 
formance. 

Therukoothu (Tamil Nadu) : Staging 
done at the Draupadi Amman temples from Mar 
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D July every year. The source is Indian mythol- 
ogy. The narrator-conductor is called Kattiakkaran. 
he jester is called Komali. All the roles are played 
ly men only. It is similar to Yakshagana of 
Camataka. 

Oja-pali (Assam) : Manas cult used to per- 
orm this semi-dramatic narrative style of play. The 
ihief narrator is calied Oja. Palis are his associ- 
ites forming a chorus playing on the drum and 
:ymba!s. ' 

Ankia Nat (Assam) : If is a one-act drama 
ireated by Sankaradeva. Themes are taken from 
/aishnava core, the epics and Puranas. krishna 
s the most favourite theme. 

Jatra (Bengal) : It is a popular form of en- 
ertainment. The themes are varied— Krishna 
I'atra, Vidya Sundar jatra (one of the many secu- 
ar themes), themes based on myths, Swadeshi 
r'atra (patriotic themes). From musical theatre it 
las transformed into melodramatic theatre based 
3n prose dialogues. Western instruments too have 
been adopted. 

Maha Rasa (Manipur) : It is a grand affair 
depicting the dance of love, Krishna performing 
with the beautiful cowherd girls led by Radha.Jhe 
dances are performed in the dancing halls of the 
temples. 

Tamasha (Maharashtra) : It is the most 
interesting and entertaining folk drama form of Ma- 
harashtra. Traditionally it is an open air perfor- 
mance. The Tamasha can be divided into 4 parts: 

• Prayer songs in praise of Lord Ganesha. 

• Gaulanis (songs of cowherd girls) are enacted. 
The jester Songadya ensures laughter from the 
audience. 

• Singing of Lavanis. These are erotic and en- 
chanting. 

Enactment of skits, farces, and playlets. This 
part is calied Vag. 

Nautanki (North India) : The dialogues are 
mostly in verse form which are sung in high pitch 
on the beats of a percussion instrument called 
nagara. Dance of female is provocative. Themes 
include love, romance and valour, and also social 


issues, historical romances and mythological dra- 
mas. Laila Majnu, Heer Ranja, Amarsingh Rathore 
and Shyah Posh are popular nautanki plays. 

Macha (M.P.) : Macha means stage. It origi- 
nated in Ujjain. This musical dance-drama used 
to be enacted during harvest season during Holi 
to entertain farmers of Malwa. It is an open-air 
theatre performed in front of Bhairava temples. 
Bhairava is the presiding deity of Macha art. 
Themes are taken from mythological stories, folk- 
tales of romance and valour and historical epi- 
sodes. The jester is called as Bedhaba or 
Shermarkha. Pustakaji or the prompter who moves 
behind the actors and prompts when they forget 
their dialogue in full view of the audience is ever 
present on the stage, besides the Yestor. Music 
is very important in macha plays. The songs are 
sung in traditional folk tunes and also in classical 
and semi-classical modes. The musical instru- 
ments generally used are Harmonium. Sarangi 
and Dholak. 

Bhavai (Gujarat) : It is folk-theatre form full 
of dancing, singing and humour. The small Bhavai 
farces known as Veshas are infact social satire. 
The jester called Rangalo add humour. Men act 
the female roles also. Rajasthan has also its own 
Bhavai tradition similar to Gujarat. 

Kariyala : A folk drama of Himachal 
Pradesh, it is also known for its humour and so- 
cial criticism. Sutradhar is called Kariyattu. Prose 
dialogues are interspersed with verses Humor- 
ous characters like Maskara or Vidushaka add 
humour. 

Urdu and Hindi drama began with the pro- 
duction of Indrasabha by Nawab Wajid Ali Shah 
in 1855 and was developed by the Parsi Theatri- 
cal companies until the 1930s. 

Parsi theatre v/as an amalgam of European 
techniques and local classical forms, folk dramas, 
farces, and pageants. Mythical titans thundered 
on the stage. Devils soared in the air, daggers 
flew, thrones moved, and heroes jumped from high 
ptaiace walls. Vampire pits, the painted back cloth 
of a generalized scene, and mechanical devices 
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to operate flying figures were direct copies of the 
191h century Lyceum melodramas and Druri Lane 
spectacles in London 

Among the actors who molded regional lan- 
guage theatres are Shu Narayan Rao Rajhans 
(popularly known as the Bala Gandharva of 
Maharashtra stage). Jayashankar Bho)ak Sundan 
of Gujarat, and Sathanam Narasimharao of 
Andhra. All three were specialized m female roles 
and were star attractions during the first quarter of 
the 20lh century. 

In northern and western Indian, theatre de- 
veloped in the latter half o< the 19th centurry. The 
Bombay Parsi companies, using Hindi and Urdu, 
toured all over India Their spectacular showman- 
ship, based on a dramatic structure of five acts 
wih songs, dances, comic scenes, and 
declamatory acting, v/as coped by regional thea- 
tres The Maharashtrian theatre founded in 1843 
by Visnudas Bhave, a singer composer-woorforer 
in the court of the Raja ot Sangti was developed 
by powerful dramatics sue as Khadilkar, and 
Godkari, who emphasized f^a-atha nationalism. 
The acting style m Maharashtrian theatre remained 
melodramatic, passionately arousing audiences to 
’laughter or (cars In the south the popularity of 
dance dramas has not allowed theatrical realism 
to flourish Tamil comm-croal companies with their 
song and dance extravagangas have dominated 
Andhra Pradesh, kcraia and Karnataka. The most 
outstanding Tamil company since the independ- 
ence of India in 1947 nas been the T.K.S. Broth- 
ers of Madras, famous for tuck scenes and gor- 
geous settings. Also famous is the actor-producer 
proprietor Rajamanickam, who specialiges in 
mythlogical plays with an all-male cast, using 
horses, chariots, processions, replicas of temples, 
a, id even elephants. 

The first elements of realism were introduced 
in the 1920s by Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. Naresh Mitra, 
Ahindra Chc.vdhuri. and Durga Das Banerji, to^ 
gefher with the actresses Probha Devi and Kanka 
Vati. Sisir performed two most memorable roles ; 
the ^ing Mughal emperor Aurangzeb and (he 


strewd Hindu philosopher politician Chanak 
Sisir’s style has been refined by actor direr 
Sombhu Mitra and his actress wife Tripti, v 
worked in the Left-wing People's Theatre mo 
ment in (he 1940s. With other actors they fount 
the Bahrupee Group in 1949 and produced m; 
Tagore plays including Rakta karabi {'Red Ole 
ders’) and Bisarjan (Sacrifice), so far unattemp 
by any professional company. 

Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941), steej 
in Hindu classics and indigenous folk forms 
responsive to European techniques of producti 
evolved a dramatic form quite different from Ihi 
of his contemporaries. He directed and actec 
his plays along with his cousins, nephews : 
students. These productions were staged mo: 
at his school Santiniketan, in Bengal as a n 
professional and experimental theatre. T 
Calcutta elite and foreign visitors were atlrac 
to these performances. Tagore created the no 
opera-dance form in which a Chorus sal on 
stage and styliged movements Sometimes Tag 
himself sat on a stool acting as the sulradh 
and chanted to the accompaniment of music e 
drum as the dancing players became visual m: 
ing pictures. 

The star film actor Prithvi Raj Kapi 
founded Prithvi Theatres on Bombay in 1944 z 
brought robust realism to Hindi-drama, especi: 
in his play 'Deewar' (“The Dividing wall'), tt 
closed down in 1960 with a sense of complet 
after many lours throughout India. Prithivi's so 
nephews, and old associates worked in his lai 
company, v/hich became a training centre for mr 
actors who laler joined the films. Among the 
was the outstanding stage actress Zohra Sehg 
a former dance-partner of Uday Shankar m t 
1930s. Out of Prithvi’s eight productions in whi 
he always played the lead, the best was Pa'fi 
(1946), which ran for 558 nighls. it deals with 1 
friendship between a tribal Muslim Khan and 
Hindu dewan and is set in the rugged frontier frt 
where Prithvi came. This tradegy of two archtyp 
in which the Khan sacrifices his son to sa've t 
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me 01 nis 'neno s son naa iniensiiy oi aaion, smol- 
dering pass'on and unity of mood and achieved 
the highest quality of realism on the Hindi stage 
to this day The modern hindi theatre v;as bom in 
1962 with Ebrahim Alkazi's oroduction of Mohan 
Rakesh s "Asadh Ka Ed Dm The play describes 
the conflict of the great Sanskit poet kalidasa De- 
tween his career in the royal court and his be- 
loved in the village Alkazi lyrical and sensitve 
handling of the characters and his design had a 
refreshing and unusual appeal. 

Alkaji produced and directed the largest 
number of plays in diverse styles with stunning 
theatricality. They include Oedipus Orthello. The 
Miser, Murder in the Cathedral. Yerma. The Cau- 
casian Chalk Circle, Anouilh s Antigone. Waiting 
for Godot, The House of Bemarda Alba, a new 
experience for his actors and disciples. As direc- 
tor of the National School of Drama of New Delhi, 
during his 15 years teaching and directing, he pro- 
duced regional language plays, and put them on 
an all-India map. 

His production Dharam Vir Bharafi's 
Andhayug in the ruins of Ferozeshah Kotia at Delhi 
was a new experience for the audience The play 
relates to the feud between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas, presided over by the blind king 
Dhritarashtra, who sees the sure destruction of 
his sons and nephew but cannot stop it. 

His production of Tughlaq wntten by the 
Kanad writer Girish Kamad deals with the life of a 
14th century eccentric sultan, his brutality, wis- 
dom, intrigues, loneliness and the political failure 
of this visionary. Manohar Singh. Chief of the 
National Repertory Company in New Delhi, played 
the role with demonic power and is still identified 
with the character he has been playing on and off 
for the.last 12 years. 

Alkazi's production of Sultan Razia by 
Balwant Gargi, portrayed a 13th century Slave 
Dynasty Queen and her passion for her Abyssin- 
ian slave. The male-oriented society of her times 
and court intrigues finally destroyed her. Rohini 
Halangadi played the tragic Queen. 


Among contemporary playwrights, Girish 
Kamad, Badal Siriar and Vijay Tendulkar stand 
out for their bold and brilliant works In Tendulkar's 
Sakharam Binder the hero Sakharam is a rogue, 
a drunkard and a gambler. He brings home a new 
woman every now and then, keeps her for some 
time and when tired of her kicks her out In 
Champa a saucy tart, he meets his match. He 
gets jealous of a friend on whom this woman casts 
amorous glances. After a damken bout he mur- 
ders her in a fit of jealousy. But the playwright 
does not dann the hero. In fact- Sakharam 
emerges as an honest man in a society of moral- 
ists and hypocntes All the characters are social 
outcasts who reject the society which has rejected 
them 

Tendulkar’s other imponant play is Ghasiram 
Kotwal based on an episode m Maratha history. 
Ghasiram a poor brahmin, is humiliated and re- 
jected by the Poona bramins, and he goes back 
to his village. He rears his daughter who grows 
into a beautiful giri, brings her to Poona and 
fiesenfs her to (he all powerful Nana Phandaws 
Nana appoints Ghasirma as the city Kofwal who 
becomes tyrant. In the end his daughter is killed 
as a result of palace intngues and he himself is 
stoned to death by Poona Brahmins The Brah- 
mins do not so much represent a caste in 
Tendulkar’s play as a ruling class The play em- 
ploys songs, dances, stylized movements and 
rhythms based on the Tamasha folk form 

In the folk theatre experiments, Habib Tanwr 
works v/ith a troupe of tnbal actors and actresses 
of Madhya Pradesh His company with its raw 
vitality, and earthy quality, performs in villages ara 
cities. His most popular play has been Charandas 
Chor, portraying the adventures of a clever thie. 
who reverses social values and proves that ngh, 
is wrong and wrong is right in our corrupt soce.y 

In Bengal, Late Ulpal Outt, director of 
People's Little Theatre, was an extreme left sj 
Almost all his productions deal with the curre.. 
situation in Bengal. The authonties banned some 
of them and even put Utpal behind the bars a. 
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times. But his v/as a dynamic theatre with super 
stagecraft, choreography and acting. 

Shyamanand Jalan has created a little is- 
land of Hindi Theatre in Calcutta. A founder mem- 
ber of 'Anamika' which is run by the Maiwari Com- 
munity as a forum to promote Hindi drama, he 
broke avray from the parent organisation due to 
its puritanical bias and founded his own group to 
experiment freely. Jalan made a crack in the tra- 
ditional moral values of his big business fraternity 
by his theatre activities. 

There are other playv/rights who are'drawn 
to the folk theatre and borrow from if its stylized 
speech and action. In Maharashtra P.L. 
Deshpande and G.D. Madgulkar have given a new 
status to the much disguised Tamasha; in Gujarat, 
Dina Pathak has reflected folk legends rural life in 
her Bhavai operas. 

In the Panjabi theatre, Sheila Bhatia's op- 
eras take their impulse from folk melodies. Her 
productions of Heer Ranjha (a love legend), Rukhe 
Khel (an acount of famine and exploitation of the 
farm labourer), and Chann Badlam Da (a collage 
of rural songs, lullabies, ceremonials and dances) 
have been extremely popular with city audiences 
"'"..which are drawn to them not merely because of 
' nostalgia for the past but because of a genit- 

cuilural identification 

Viiaya Mehta and Amal Allana are two of 
iiie outstanding avant-garde vromen directors. 
Vijaya Mehta's production of Shakuntala and 
Brecht's the Caucasian Chalk Circle in Marathi 
language and the Tamasha folk form have been 
bnlliant expressions. Amal Allana and her designer 
husband Nissar work as a team Her productions 


include Punjabi version of Desire Under the Elms 
the Hindi version of Brecht's The Exception am 
The Rule ; and Lorca’s The House of Bemardi 
Alba. 

Amal possesses great emotional power am 
injects fire into the players. Her production o 
Maha-Boho/in a wide open-air stage had mullipli 
action, freezes, and presented characters in dil 
ferent situations, expressing the irony and contra 
diction of life in a stereoscopic view. 

Among actresses. Sunekha Sikri and Utri 
Baokar of the National Repertory Company, Nev 
Delhi, have added to the vitality of contemporary 
theatre by Iheir brilliant portrayal of complex role: 
in plays such as Osborn’s Hindi version of Looi 
Back in Anger. 71h century Sanskrit one-ac 
Mattavilasa, Mohan Rakesh's Aadhe Adhure 
Girish Kamad's Tughlaq and Shanta Gandhi's foil 
opera Meena Gurjari. 

Many centres for theatrical training. havi 
been established. Among the most important an 
the National School of Drama and the Asian The 
atre institute in New Delhi, Sangeeta Natak Acad 
emy (National Academy of Music, Dance, am 
Drama) in new Delhi, and the National Centre fo 
the Performing Arts in Bombay. 

Indian genious still lies in its dance dramas 
which have a unique form based on centuries o 
unbroken tradition. There are very few professions 
theatre companies in the whole of India, but thou 
sands of amateurs productions are staged ever^ 
year by organized groups Out of this intense ex 
perimental activity, a contemporary national lie 
atre has evolved, which has distinct flavour of song 
dance, colour, theme and mood of its people ■■ 




Central and state governments strive for 
promotion and dissemination of art and culture 
through national and regional academies of art. 


dance, drama, music and letters. Zonal Culture: 
Centres have been set up for projecting, presem- 
ing and sustaining cultural kinship that transcends 
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territorial limits. In addition, Indira Gandhi National 
Centre for Arts has been set up at New Delhi as a 
resource centre and data base. Ali these institu- 
tions and Departments of Art and Culture are 
helped in their objective by media and voluntary 
agencies. Apart from this, some eminent persons 
in the field of fine arts are nominated by President 
tp the Rajya Sabha. 

Lalit Kala Akademi 

To promote the understanding of Indian art. 
both within and outside the country. Government 
established Lalit Kala Akademi (National Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts) in 1954. The Akademi strives to 
promote this objective through exhibitions, publi- 
cations, workshops and camps Every year it holds 
a national exhibition and every three years. 
Triennale-India, an international exhibition. The 
Akademi brings out monographs and portfolios on 
ancient Indian art both in English and Hindi. It 
also publishes a bi-annual art journal La/;/ Kala 
Con/emporary. and also Lalit kala specifically 
meant (or ancient Indian art. Hindi journal 
Samkaleen Kala is also a regular feature. 

Lalit Kala Akademi also undertakes to bring 
out multi-colour reproduction of artist's work which 
IS mainly devoted to contemporary Indian art. Oc- 
casionally, books on contemporary art by eminent 
v/riters and art critics are also brought out besides 
important seminar papers and illustrated cata- 
logues for all important and major exhibitions. The 
Akademi organises artist's camps, seminars and 
lectures and gives grants to recognised art or- 
ganisations. It honours eminent artists by electing 
them as fellows. The Akademi has permanent art- 
ists' studio complex for training and practice in 
painting, ceramics, graphics and sculpture at New 
Delhi, Calcutta, Lucknow. Bhubaneshwar and 
I.ladras. It has regional centres at Madras and 
Lucknow where facilities for practical training and 
work have also been provided. A new regiona' 
centre has been set up at Bhubaneswar The Aka- 
demi has a specialised art refe.-ence libra 7 It has 
important publications on Indian and western art 


Sangeet Natak Akademi 

Sangeet Natak Akademi, National Academy 
of Music, Dance, and Drama, was set up in 1955 
to promote the performing arts in collaboration 
with states and voluntary organisations. It seeks 
increased public appreciation of these art forms 
through sponsorship, research and dissemination 
It holds seminars and festivals, presents av/ards 
to outstanding performing artistes, gives finanaal 
assistance for theatre productions, extends finan- 
cial help to traditional teachers and grants schol- 
arships to students. It operates a scheme of inter 
state exchange of troupes to promote national and 
cultural integration through regional festivals and 
bringing rare art forms of the region to the fore. 

The Akademi has set up a special unit for 
surveying and documenting various theatrical, 
musical and dance forms in the country Its disc 
and tape library has the largest collection of In- 
dian classical, folk and tribal music and dance 
and theatre items The Akademi runs hvo national 
institutions for training in dance Kathak Kendra. 
New Delhi and Jav/aharlai Nehru f.lanipur Dance 
Academy, Imphal It helps in promoting puppet 
theatre It gives subsidy for publication of books 
in various Indian languages and English on mu- 
sic, dance and drama. It also honours outstand- 
ing performing artistes and schools by conferring 
fellowship and annual awaiTfs 

Sahitya Akademi 

Sahitya Akademi (National Academy of Let- 
ters) was set up in March 1954 for oevelopment 
of Indian letters and to set high lileracy standards 
to foster and coordinate lilera 7 activities m all 
Indian languages It seeks to promote through 
them a'ltural unity of the county The Akaderni 
functions as an autonomous organisation it 
het'O'jrs petscns ot ur.rt.sou'.ed cm,;n-3",;-e m 1 1 
erat'jre by cteclmg them fe'c.vs whose numt;-:- n; 
no time is to exceed 21 

The Akademi ctiers annua! a.va'ds Id works 
cf outstanding merit in 22 recogn scd languages 
It also gives prizes for translation v-zrls Tre 
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Aksdemt organises.Iiterary gatherings, woricshops, 
seminars, symposia, and writers' meet to provide 
opportunities for writers to exchange views, (I afeo 
provides grants to enable writers of one region to 
visit regions other than their own. It maintains a 
library at Rabindra Bhavan, New Delhi. It also 
maintains contact with several literary and cultpra! 
institutions in foreign countries to encourage bet- 
ter appreciation of Indian literature abroad. 

The Akademi arranges Samyafsar Lectures 
(annual lectures} delivered by eminent writers at 
the time of ‘Annual Festival of Letters' generally 
held in Febaiary, It has introduced a programme 
'Meet the Author* where eminent men of letters 
are invited to speak about their own personal ex- 
periences. Under another programme 'Men and 
Books', eminent persons, not necessarily literary 
men, ate invited to speak on literary books they 
have enjoyed reading or books v/hich have given 
them new insights. 

The Akademi has established four regional 
boards tor pursuit of inter-regional studies. Be- 
sides, a language development board for devel- 
opment of non-recognised Indian languages has 
been established. The Akademi is also working 
'-on a National Register of Translators. 


atlonal School of Drama 


National School fo Drama (NSD), a premier 
theatre instiiulion, was established in 1959 by 
Sangeet Nalak Akademi. In 1975, the School was 
registered as an autonomous institution, fully fi- 
nanced by the Government. It imparts training in 
dramatics and propagates theatre in the country. 
Teaching is imparted in a scientific way to tal- 
ented and enthusiastic young students, it has 
played a constructive rote in improving overall stan- 
dard of plays and stage craft. It has gone to the 
regions for organising theatre workshops and 
children's theatre training courses to make avaii- 
able training facilities locally and iniliale its stu- 
dents in folk, traditional and regional theatre forms. 
Under its three-year training programme, it awards 
scholarships and provides one-year fellowships. 


The School also provides training in theatre 
contributes to development of Indian theatr 
training actors, directors and stage (echniciai 
conducts a three-year diploma course and 
vides advanced theatre training in dramatic li 
tore, acting, stage craft and production. 

Repertory company attached to the Sc 
performs world classics as well as contempt 
Indian and western plays.'Besides staging pc 
mances in Delhi, it tours other parts of the c 
try. NSO has also started Theatre-on-Educi 
Company of adults playing for Children, a 
concept of meaningful theatre for children. 

Archaeological Survey of India 

Archaeological Survey of India, found; 
1861. is the leacfing institution in archaeolo 
research and activities. It conducts program 
of large scale problem-oriented exploration 
excavation of prehistoric, protohistoric and < 
ancient sites, besides architectural surveys, 1 
scaping around monuments, chemical presf 
tion of sculptures, monuments and museum 
jects, epigraph research, maintenance of 3' 
chaeologica! museums located near ancient ' 
abroad. The landmarir of the Indian archaec 
is the discovery of Indus Valley Civilization in 1 
The most important sites excavated include L< 
Kalibangan, Ropar, Surkoiada, BanawaG, ¥ 
and Daimabad, 

Indian archaeologists have been succe 
in bridging the gap once knov/n as 'Dark Pe 
of Indian history through discove 7 of neolithic 
chalcolithic cultures in different parts of India, 
table sites include Gufkral, Burzahom, Mahac 
Chapanimando. Koldiwha, Brahmagiri, Bana' 
inarogaon, !<teyBthe, Nagda, Saighol Stingves] 
Hastinapur, Alranjikhera, Bhagwanpur, Jakt 
Maihura, etc. 

Important sites excavated recently £ 
Udaigiri in Orisa which exposed monasle^ r 
ing 'Madhopur” Mahavihar, Lalitgiri in Oriss: 
vealed Chaitya griha and monastery, Sanns 
Karnataka exposed Ashokan inscription along 
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Buddhist remains and Alampur in Andhra Pradesh 
revealed temple structures. Shellmidden sites were 
unearthed in Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Ex- 
cavation at St. Augustine Church in Goa revealed 
detailed plan of a bell tower and excavation at 
Thaneswar exposed remains from the Kushana 
to the (ate Mughal period. More than 5,000 an- 
cient remains and archaeological monuments pro- 
tected under law as monuments of national im- 
portance, are looked after by ASI. Those not of 
national importance are maintained by States. 

Fourteen Indian monuments and five natu- 
ral sites were inscribed under World Heritage List. 
They include caves at Ajanta, Kailasa Temple at 
Ellora, ancf Elephanta Caves in Maharashtra : 
Churches and Convents in Goa; Fatehpur Sikri, 
Agra Fort and Taj Mahal in Agra: Mahabalipuram 
Ratha, Brihadesvara Temple at Thanjavur in Tamil 
Nadu : Sun temple at Konark in Orissa ; monu- 
ments at Hampi, temples at Pattadakal in 
Karnataka; temples at Khajuraho in M.P.; and 
Buddhist monuments at Ranchi in Bihar. Natural 
sites are Keoldeo National Park. Sunderbans Na- 
tional Park, Nanda Devi National Park and Manas 
Wild Life sanctuary. 

Implementation of the Ancient Monuments 
and Archaeological Sites and Remains Act, 1958, 
and the Antiquities and Art Treasure Act, 1972 is 
also carried out by ASI. Linder the latter . any 
object which is over 100 years old (75 years in 
case of manuscripts, documents and the like) hav- 
ing artistic and archaeological interest cannot be 
exported without a valid permit. ASI maintains 31 
museums located near ancient sites and monu- 
ments with a view to propagating cultural activi- 
ties of that particular locality. It conducts a hvo 
year Post-Graduate diploma course in Archaeol- 
ogy at the Institute of Archaeology in Delhi which 
attracts students from India and abroad. ASI pub- 
lishes many of the memoirs, guide books and pic- 
ture postcards of differnt monuments, besides its 
annual 'Indian Archarology A Review'. ASI library 
is one of the oldest in the country. It contains rare 
books and journals. There is a separate library of 


photographs apart from study collection of ancient 
ceramics and coins of Indo-Pak sub-continenL The 
Institute also conducts short term courses in con- 
servation and epigraphy. 

Marine Archaeology 

Marine Archaeology Unit was set up in Na- 
tional Institute of Oceanography, Goa. with a view 
to exploring and excavating submerged ports and 
sunken ships. The project, supported by Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology, undertook off- 
shore survey of legendary city of Dwarka on 
Gujarat coast, supposed to have been built by Sri 
Knshna and subsequently submerged under the 
sea. Underwater excavation in the ancient harbour 
seav/ard of Temple of Sea God (Samudra- 
narayana) brought to light a submerged structure 
of massive building blocks corroborating the find- 
ings of onshore excavation in v/hich three temples 
(1st-9th century A.D.) and two tovmships (10th 
and 15th century B.C.) were found destroyed by 
sea. Offshore exploration of Bet Dwarka. an is- 
land settlement off Port Okha. associated vnth Sn 
Krishna's legend, yielded conclusive evidence of 
the submergence of a 15th-14th century B.C town 
A massive wall m situ in 3 6 mtr v/ater depth at 
high tide is found built on a wave-cut bench 
Among important prehislonc antiquities recovered 
from underwater excavation, mention may be 
made of a unique lale Indus Valley seal and an 
inscnbed jar mentioning Sea God and seeking his 
protection. 

Marine records of state and National Ar- 
chives were examined and pa.rticu'ars of 200 ship- 
v/recks m Indian v/aters were noted Among these 
30 wrecks are of histoncai significance 

Museums 

In the field of Indian art and a'chaec’ogy 
Government has established Nalionat f.'use.’"'. 
New Delhi. Indian Museum Ca'trutta a'i Sc'r 
Jung Museum Hydrabad Besides A' ehab-d 
Museu.m has atso been taken ove' fr-m A^ahabad 
Municipal Corporation smce 2? Ar- 1955 In con- 
tempore^ history and art. Vrctona l.'emonet Ha'' 
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CatoiiHa, Naliona Gallery of Modem Art, New Delhi 
and Nehru Memorial Museum and Ubraiy. New 
Delhi are three museums financed by Govern- 
ment. National Museum, esiablished in 1948, is 
one of Iho premier museums end its main aclivi- 
lies are in the field of acquisition, exhibition, con- 
servation, publication and education. 

Indian Museum, first museum of the coun- 
try established in 1814, is the most illustrious art 
and archaeology museum. Salar Jung Museum 
has more than 7,500 manuscripts in Persian, Ara- 
bic and Urdu. Victoria Memorial Hall contains rel- 
ics and monuments relating to British period in 
India (1700-1900). There are at present 400 mu- 
seums in the country managed by different agen- 
cies Regular degree and diploma courses m 
Museology arc being conducted by Universities 

National Council of Scfonco Museum 

National Councit of Science Museums 
(NCSM), Calcutla was sol up m April 1978 as an 
oulonomous organisation, lor popularisation of 
science through the then existing science muse- 
ums in India viz Biria industrial and Technologi- 
\cai Museum (BITW), Calcutla, Visvesvaraya In- 
•ustnai and Technological Museum (VITM), 
langlore and Nehru Science Centre. Bombay I! 
was also given the task of selling up a chain of 
science museums and centres of various levels 
at different places VVithm a decade, science mu- 
seums and centres came up al Purulia, Gulbarga, 
Oharampur, Tiainelveli. Patna and Bombay Two 
regional science centres al Bhuvneshwar and 
Lucknow were set up in Seplember 4989 Two 
such centres at Ginvahati and Nagpur and Na- 
tional Science Cenire in Delhi have also been 
compieied. 

NCSM has SCI up a Central Research and 
Tracing laboratory (CRTL) for research and de- 
velopment of exhibit prototypes and training of 
museum personnel in all disciplines. The Council 
through its constituent units regularly conducts 
multifarious cducaliona! activities for children, stu- 
dents, teachers, rural people, housewives and 


unemployed youth. 

National Archives of India {NAI 

National Archives of India (NAI). knt 
independence as Imperial Record Depai 
was esiablished in 1891. 11 is the premier org 
repository in Asia, with its holdings runnin 
30 km of linear shelf space. It has three n 
repositories at Bhopal, Jaipur and Pondi 
Major activities of NAI include ; (i) accessio 
public records, making such records acci 
to various government agencies and re 
scholars, and preparation of reference ms 
(ii) preservation and maintenance of recorc 
conducting of scientific investigations ; (iii) 
ing records management programmes; (r 
deting technical assistance lo'outside ager 
the field, and (v) promoting archival con; 
ness. 'Archives Week' is celebrated evei 
for this purpose. 

Manuscript Libraries 

Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Lll 
Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library, Pal 
tablished in 1891, has the riches! collec 
Atbaic and Persian manuscripls and Mughr 
mgs in the subcontinent. The Library was di 
as rnslitulion of national importance rn 1961 
Act of Parliament, Besides its traditional ai 
of acquisition and preservaiion of manuscri; 
books, it has brought out subjectwise 35 v; 
of descriptive catalogues of its manuscripts 
brings out a quarterly research journal, l! h 
published critical editions of rare manuscri 
Diwan-e-Hefo, Diwan-o-Mushafi, Diwan-e-i 
etc., besides monographs, lectures, repro 
of rate and nearly extu'Ct periodicals of t 
Khuda Bakhsh Award has also been instilr 
the pattern of Jnanpith and Sahrtya A! 
Awards for outstanding scholars in the cor 
disciplines of the Library, 

TMSSM Library : Thanjavur Mr 
Serfoji's Sarasvali Mahal (TMSSM) L 
Thanjavur is one of the few medievat libn 
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’ Ifie v/or(d. It is a majestic repository of culture 
built up by successive dynasties of Nayak and 
Maratha, kings of Tanjore. It was made a public 
library in 1918 by Madras Government. The Li- 
brary was registered on 9 July 1986 as a society 
under the Tamil Nadu Registration Act, 1975, It 
has a rare and rich collection of about 44,512 manu- 
scripts rn Sanskrit, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu and 
other languages. A number of miniature paintings 
and colour drawings are very attractive. Besides it 
has a rare collection of about 4,500 books in Eu- 
ropean languages and 40,888 books in Indian lan- 
guages covering various disciplines. The Library 
is also publishing books and a quarterly journal. 

Rampur Raza Library ; Rampur has a col- 
lection of about 50,000 printed books, 15,000 
manuscripts and about 900 miniature paintings, 
bhojpatras etc. Nearly all important oriental lan- 
guages like Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Urdu, Turk- 
ish, Hindi, and Pushto are covered and manu- 
scripts in these languages represent all important 
subjects. The Library has a large number of rare 
manuscripts. Other attractions of the collection are 
miniature paintings vrhich are considered im- 
mensely valuable for researchers, scholars of Ira- 
nian tradition and Indo-Mughal art style of paint- 
ings. 

Asiatic Society : Asiatic Society, Calcutta 
was founded in 1784 by Sir William Jones (1746- 
1794), eminent Indologist, with the objective of 
enquiring into history, antiquities, arts, science and 
literature of Asia. The Society has a rich collec- 
tion of rare books, manuscripls, coins, old paint- 
ings. inscription and archival materials. It main- 
tains a Museum which includes an Ashokan Rock 
Edict, copper plates range in date from the third 
century B.C to the 18th century and important 
documents for the study of Indian history and cul- 
ture. The coin collections cover practically the 
whole range of Indian numismatics from the earli- 
est issue to the latest. Among the important ac- 
tivities of the Society is publication of Bibliotheca 
India, which consists of a series of oriental texts 
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in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Bengali, Tibetan and 
other Asian languages and their translations. 

Libraries 

Constitutionally the subject 'libraries’ is in- 
cluded in Slate List. Centre has jurisdiction only 
over libraries established by it and institutions of 
national importance as declared by it. There are 
more than 60,000 libraries in the country 

National Library, Calcutta semes as a per- 
manent repository of all reading and information 
material produced in India. Under the Delivery of 
Books Act, 1954 the Library is entitled to receive 
one copy of each publication published in the coun- 
try It is also a repository of United Nations Publi- 
cations. Central Reference Library, Calcutta is re- 
sponsible for compilation, publication and sa'e of 
Indian National Bibliography This is a monthly,' 
annual bibliography containing entnes of current 
Indian publications in major Indian languages and 
English. The Library is also compiling and pub- 
lishing Index Indiana, an annual index of selected 
articles appearing in current Indian penodicals in 
major Indian languages 

Delhi Public Library established in 1951 with 
financial and technical assistance from UNESCO 
has since developed into a big metropo'itan pub- 
lic library system consisting of a centm' upra^ a 
zonal library, 29 branches sub-brancnes and com- 
munity libraries, a braille library '4 b^aif.'e rr.oble 
service points ana seve.r bra„;e aeposu stations 
31 re-settlement colony i. cranes ana reading 
rooms, hvo hospital libraries a prisoners library 
in central Jail ana a nehvork of mobile service 
stations serving 8f areas and 2l deposit stations 
in Delhi 

Raja Rammohun Roy Library Foundation, 
Calcutta a non-statutory autonomous body, suo- 
porls and promotes library services in gene's' 
and public services m particular in coooerab:" 
v/ith states, 'UTs and other votunta^ agc-.n:-*? ' 
the field Under the Delivery of BO'Oks and 
papers (Public Libranes) Act, 195J, f-'u' - 
are entitled to receive a copy of eJfu 
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and magazine published in the country. These 
arc National Library, Calcutta. Centra! Library. 
Bombay , Connemara Public Library. Madras, and 
Delhi Public Library. Delhi 
Anthropological Survey of India 
Anthropological Survey o( India, Calcutta is 
a research organisation under Department of Cul- 
ture. Since its inception in 1945, it carries out re- 
searches on bio-cullural aspects of Indian popula- 
tion particulaily on contemporary problems being 
laced by tribes and weaker sections. It conducts 
exploratory surveys to unearth, preserve and study 
ancient human remains, It generates and dissemi- 
nates bio-cullurat aspects of Indian populations 
through its anthropological museums and other 
media 

Rashtriya Manav Sangrahalya 

Rashtriya Manav Sangrahalaya (RMS). 
Bhopal, is conceived as an msMulion dedicated 
lo depict the integralod story of humankind high- 
lighting human biological and cultural evolution with 
a special reference lo india. RMS is completely 
anthroplogical oriented institution, with a focus on 
, three major topics (i) human evolution and varia- 
tion, (ii) life and society in prehistoric times, and 
(iiii) patterns of culture 

National Rosoarch Laboratory for 
Conservation of Cultural Property 
(NRLC) 

NRLC. Lucknow, a premier institution of its 
kind in Asia, conducts fundamental research for 
development of better techniques for conserva- 
tion of objects of art, archaeology, ethnology, etc. 
It provides technical advice to museums, archae- 
oloriy departments, archives and other institutions 
having objects of cullural properly. Two regional 
iabointorics have been set up at Mysore and 
Calcutta 

Centre for Cultural Resources and 
Training 

Centre lor CuHural Resources and Training 
(CCRT) was sol up in 1979 as an autonomous 


organisation fully financed by Ihe Governme 
Centre had taken over the scheme ‘Propagat 
of Culture* which was being implemented by U 
vorsity of Delhi from 1970 onwards. An import, 
component of training under this arrangement 
creating an awareness amongst students £ 
teachers of environmental pollution problems e 
their role in conservation and preservation of he 
ral and cullural heritage. 

Indira Gandhi National Centro for Art 

The Centre launched on 19 November 19 
will comprise a number of halls including a sy 
phony concert hall, a national theatre, two mu 
urns, building for cullural archives focusing alli 
lion on the rich and varied oral traditions of A' 
reference library, a fully automated and inlegra' 
computerised system for national information s 
tern and data bank on arts, humanities and so< 
sciences and a research and publication wii 
Once completed, the centre will be the bigg- 
and the largest cultural complex in (he world. T 
academic programmes of the centre are conceiv 
as interlocked programme of sub-instilutions I 
Indira Kata Nidhi, Indira Gadhi Kala Kosa, Ind 
Gandhi Janpad Sampada. 

National Council for Culture 

It was set up on 19 Seplember 1983 
Governmonl for coordination of activities of Ini 
lutions of arts, archaeology, anthropology, 
chives, museums and for providing guidelines 
future plans and programmes of various insli 
lions. 

Press Information Bureau 

It is the central agency of the Governmi 
of India to disseminate information on its police 
decisions, programmes and achvilics The mi 
functions of the Bureau are to put out informall 
on Government policies, programmes and act 
ties, obtain feedback on how these are receivi 
and to apprise the Government of Public reacli 
as published in the news and editorial columns 
English and Indian language newspapers, ' 
Bureau also advises the Government on 
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information policy PIB arranges photo coverage 
of government activities. The Bureau is the imple- 
menting agency for exchange of delegation of jour- 
nalists between India and foreign countries under 
cultural exchange programmes and protocols. 

The Bureau has a network of eight regional 
offices at Bombay, Madras, Chandigarh, Calcutta. 
Lucknow. Guwahati, Bhopal and Hydrabad, 27 
branch offices/branch-cum-information centres and 
two information centres, most of which are linked 
with the headquarters by teleprinter. The two in- 
formation centres are at Aizwal and Port Blair. 

Press Trust of India 

Press Trust of India (PTl) was set up on 27 
August 1947, as a non-profit sharing cooperatives 
of newspapers, with a mandate to provide eco- 
nomical, efficient and unbiased news senrice to 
all its subscribers without discrimination. H took 
the Associated Press of India and the ‘Indian op- 
erations' of the Reuters news agency. It began 
functioning from 1 February 1949. A netv/ork of 
136 bureaux in the country and 11 bureaux and 
about 30 stringers abroad, and arrangements with 
several transnational and national news agencies 
make up the backbone of this service. 

United News of India 

UNI was registered as a company' on 10 
November 1959 and began its new operations 
from 21 March, 1961. It is now one of the largest 
news agencies in Asia with over 100 news bu- 
reaux in India and abroad UNI also provides news 
service to subscribers in four gulf countries. 
Singapore and Mauritius. In May 1982 the agency 
launched a full-fledged Indian language news ser- 
vice, Univarta. A National Photo Service was also 
started in September 1987. In July 1986, TV wing 
of the news agency was started which provides 
news features, clips and documentaries for 
Doordarshan and other organisations. 

Press Council of India 

Press Council is a statutory body established 
under the Press Council Act. 1975, charged with 


the primary responsibility 'to preserve trie free- 
dom of the press' and to maintain and improve 
standards of nev/spapers and news agenoes m 
India', it IS comprised mainly of represenlalives 
from the newspapers who are criarged vain iho 
responsibiliiy of regulating the conOuci of their 
brethren The Council has the power to consider 
.complaints suo moto. in addition to enquiring into 
complaints brought before it 

Publication Division 

The Division was set up as a part of ihe 
Home Department in January 1941 and was known 
as the foreign branch c! 'he Bureau of Public In- 
formation In 1943 it was transferred to the De- 
partment of Information and Broadcasting and was 
redesignated as the Publication Division in 1944 
The aims of Ihe Division are (1) to dissemmale 
information about the country's development m 
various fields . (2) to facilitate national integration 
by promoting greater awareness and understand- 
ing among Ihe people of different regions adher 
mg to different faiths and be'iefs and (3) to slimu 
tale interest m and to generate appreciation of 
and respect for the variegated pattern of lile and 
culture in India 

The Division pubtishes 20 journals The Di- 
vision instituted Bharatendu Hanshchandra Award 
in 1983 The av/ard is given to Indian writers ev- 
ery year to encourage original and creative wTit- 
mgs in Hindi on various disciplines of mass com- 
munication VIZ . pnni -and electronic media, jour- 
nalism, etc 

Central Board of Film Certification 

The Board set up under the Cmematograpr 
Act. 1952 consists -of a chairman and mimmum c‘ 
12 and a maximum of 23 non-offioal members 
at! appointed by Government The Boa'd func- 
tions With headquarters at Bombay and S'X re- 
gional offices at Banglore Bombay Calcutta 
Hyderabad. Madras and Thiruananlhapuram The 
regional offices are assisted m the exam’nat.on of 
films by Advisory Panels wh ch include em. ncnt 
educationists, art cntics, journahsts. so-C’-at wo't.- 
ers. psychologists, etc Films can be pub' c.y 
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exhibited in India only after they have been certi- 
fied by the Central Board of Film Certification 
(CBFC). 

Film Certification Appellate Tribunal (FCAT). 
constituted in March 1984, hears appeals against 
the decision of tire Central Board of Film Certifi- 
cation, The headquarters-of the Tribunal is at Nev/ 
Delhi. 

Films Division 

It is the largest national agency devoted to 
the production and distribution of documentaries 
and nev/s magazines. The Division v/as set up in 
1948 to revive the production of nev/sreeis and 
documentary films. It produces nev/s magazines, 
documentaries and 16 mm feature films for rural 
audience in regional languages. It also produces 
cartoon films and educational-cum-instrucfional 
films for agriculture, defence, family v/elfare and 
other departments of the Government 

National Film Development 
Corporation 

UFDC is the Central agency to promote good 
cinema in the country It was set up on 11 April 
1980 v/ith the amalgamation of the erstv/hile Film 
Finance Corporation and Indian Motion Picture Ex- 
port Corporation The primary aim of the Corpora- 
tion IS to plan, promote and organise the inte- 
grated development of the country's film industry. 
NFDC's chief functions include ■ (a) giving loans 
for production of feature, films and documenta- 
ries. fbi financing cet\t per cent projects to be 
directed by eminent personalities in the field, (c) 
co producing and co-financing films with renowned 
foreign film producers and (o) co-production vhth 
Doordarshan. 

liFDC acts as a canalising agency for im- 
port of foro'gn films. The films brought by UPEAAr 
SOVE.XPORT/’tRls and private Indian citizens in 
the film market arc canalised Itirough the Cotpo- 
ralion. liFDC itself imports foreign films and dis- 
tributes them throughout India. It exports Indian 
fiims. NFDC's subtitling centres is at Vashi, 
Bombay. 


Directorate of Film Festivals 

It v/as set up in 1973 under the Ministry c 
Information and Broadcasting to help promot 
good cinema and Indian films in the country am 
abroad. Functions of the Directorate are h 
organise : (a) international film festivals ; (b) na 
tional film feslivals ; (c) film weeks under cuKurs 
exchange, and (d) participation in inlernational fes 
tivals abroad. It also gives away National Filr 
Awards and organises special film programmes. 

National Film Archive of India 

Established in February 1964 as a medi 
unit of Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
the primary objective of National Film Archive i 
to acquire and preserve the heritage of nalionr 
cinema and the best of world cinema, - 

With headquarters at Piine. NFAl has r 
present three regional offices functioning a 
Banglore. Calcutta and Trivandrum. 

Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations (ICCR) 

The ICCR was established and formerly in 
augurated in April, 1950 v/ilh Maulana Azad, (hi 
first Educalion Minister of India, as the founde 
oresident. The objectives defined in the Memo 
random of Association were as follows: 

(i) to establish, revive and strengther 
cultural relations and mutual understandinc 
betv/een India and other couniries. 

(ii) to promote cultural exchanges with otho 
courrtiies. 

(iii) to adopt all other measures as may bi 
required to further its objectives. 

The president of the ICCR is appointed bi 
the president of India for a term of three years. It: 
constitution names four authorities of the council 
(i) the general assembly witti 64 members; (fl lb; 
governing body, (iii) the finance committee andtiv, 
any other committee which the president, lb; 
general assembly or the governing body m.cy si 
up 

The headquarters ot the ICCR are otNc.' 
Delhi, The governing body is empowered i: 
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Dminate the fellows of the council upto 30 eminent 
arsons v/ith a record of distinguished service in 
le cause of international understanding through 
e promotion of closer cultural relations behveen 
idia and other countries. The ICCR's other 
:tivities to promote cultural ties are exchange of 
sitors and cultural delgiations, exhibitions, 
sminars and conferences, student v/elfare, 
esentation of books, musical instruments and 
Djects of art. Other cultural institutions in India are 
hildren’s Society UGC, NCERT, NBT, National 
ducational Resource Centre, Indian Institute of 
ass Communication. 

hildren’s Film Society of India 

It was established rn 1955 as an aulono- 
ous body with the objective to provide the chil- 
■en and the young people films with clean and 
salthy entertainment. It is engaged in produc- 
5n, acquisition distribution and exhibition of such 
ms. It organises week-long festivals in several 
stricis. It also organises children film festivals in 
dia and participates in film festivals abroad. First 
itemational Children's Film Festivals v/as organ- 
ed in Bombay iri 1979. 

Iniversity Grants Commission 

UGC was established in 1956 under an Act 
f Parliament to take measures for promotion and 
jordination of university education and determi- 
ation and maintenance of standards in teaching, 
xamination and research in universities. To fulfil 
; obiectives, the Commission can enquire among 
iher-things info financial needs of universities ; 
llocate and disburse grants to them ; establish 
Rd maintain common services and facilities ; rec- 
mmend measures for improvement of university 
ducation and give advice on allocation of grants, 
nd establishment of new universities 
Jational Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) 

It was established in 1931 in New Deihi 
acts as the principal agency for academic 
.dvice to the Ministry of Human Resource DevcI- 
pment in matters pertaining to formulation and 


implementation of policies and programmes for 
qualitative improvement of school education. It 
v/orks in close collaboration with education de- 
partments, of states, universities and other institu- 
tions having interest in school education. There 
are 17 field advisers of NCERT in Ahmedabad, 
Allahabad, Banglore, Bhopal, Bhubaneshwar. Cal- 
cutta, Chandigarh, Guwahati, Hydrabad, Jaipur, 
Madras, Patna, Shillong, Pune, Shimla, Srinagar 
and Trivandrum. 

NCERT develops instructional material for 
childhood education and training packages for 
teachers, educators and supervisory personnel. 
The Council awards scholarships yearly to stu- 
dents on the basis of national talent search ex- 
amination conducted at the end of class X, for 
studies up to Ph. D level in science, mathematics, 
social sciences or professional courses like engi- 
neering and medicine. 

National Book Trust 

NBT. an autonomous organisation set up in 
1957, fosters bookmindedness among people of 
different ages and walks of life It produces booixs 
in Hindi, English and 11 regional languages under 
well-defined series. Besides publications, NBT 
organises book fairs and festivals at international 
and regional level 

National Educational Resource 
Centre 

The Raja Rammohan Roy National Educa- 
tional Resource Centre was estat.ished in 1972 
as a part of the Book Promohon Division '.v,:h a 
view to promoting writing and pro-duct:on of md.g 
enous university level boo’-,s H aims at serving 
authors and publishers of university level boo’-s 
as well as research workers m book produci'c.'i 
by way of intensive and e.<tensive retercr'ce v.o'r 
documentation services arc -is .vo'.'Ous r c 
mot.onal acl'Vit es 

Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations (ICCR) 

With the acnevemc.nl ot indepcnjorcc 
in IB^T. India was inevilativ dra.vn into me 
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mainstream of international activities While inter- 
nally the government and leaders of independent 
India grappled with problems of economic, social 
and cultural development, India began to play a 
leading role abroad for the achievement of inter- 
national peace and amity among all nations. The 
move to revive cultural ties with the world outside 
was infact an integral part of the nationalist move- 
ment and the struggle for IndepentJence. 

Maulana Azad, the first Education Minister 
of India, was the Founder-President of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations 

■The iCCR was established and formally in- 
augurated in April 1950, Its objectives, as defined 
in the Memorandum of Association, were as fol- 
lows ; 

• to establish, revive and strengthen cultural re- 
lations and mutual understanding between In- 
dia and other countries; 

• to promote cultural exchanges with other coun- 
tries; 

• to adopt all other measures as may be re- 
quired to further its objectives. 

Constitution of the ICCR : The Constitu- 
tion of the Council provides for six office bearers, 
namely a President three Vice-Presidents, a 
Financial Adviser and a Oirector-General. The 


President is appointed by the President of Indi: 
for a term of three years. The Ihree-Vice-Prest 
dents are elected by the General Assembly of Ihr 
Council and hold office for three years The F 
nancial Adviser of the Ministry of External Affair: 
is the Financial Adviser of the Council. The Direc 
tor General, who is the chief executive officer o 
the council, is appointed by the Governing Bodj 
for a period and on terms and conditions deter 
mined by the governing Body. The Constitulior 
names four authorities of the Counc.l. namely (Ij 
the General Assembly (2) the Governing Body (3; 
The Finance Committee and (4) any other Com- 
mittee which the President, the Genera! Assem- 
bly or the governing Body may set up 

The General Assembly has a total member- 
ship of 64. includingTepresentatives of Indian un 
versifies, eminent artistes and representatives o! 
scientific, educational and cultural organizations 
in India. The Council funclions as an autonomous 
organization administratively allached lo the Min- 
istry of External Affairs 

Headquarters and Regional Offices : The 
Council's Headquaiters are at New De'hi The 
Regional Offices of the Council are located at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Lukhnow, Chandigarh, Madras, 
Trivandrum and Banglore. ■■ 



Raksha Bandhan 

Sravani, the sacred thread changing 
ceremony, and Raksha Bandhan are celebrated 
on the full moon day of the month Shravan and 
are often regarded as different names for one fes- 
tival. However, it is not true. Sravani is a specifi- 
cally Brahmin fesUval referred to in the sawed 
Sanskrit text as Rishi Tarpan of Upa Karma It is 
actually an ancient Vedic festival and even today 
it is regarded as important in Bengal, Orissa, 
Southern India, Gujarat and some other states. 


The more popular of the two festivals, ho'.vevsr. s 
Raksha Bandhan. 

The Raksha Bandhan is said to’havo id 
origin in a tale in the Puranas which is about a 
fierce battle that raged between the gods and da- 
mens. It appeared that the demons would de'aat 
the gods. Indra, the supreme deity', was tr.ud'- 
worried. His wife Indrani consoled him. The na'j 
day was the full moon night of the month c| 
Shravan. tndrani had a charm prepared as p'fj 
scribed by the sacred texts and lied it on the Vi's. 
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)r husband Finally, in the battle field, the gods 
rged victorious with the invincible power of 
charm. It appears that the Raksha Bandhan 
day is derived from this belief. It is held that if 
lord made according to the prescriptions of 
loly texts IS tied round the wrist of a person 
le full moon day of Shravan, it will ensure him 
I health, success and happiness for the year 
follows. Till the girls have tied the chord on' 
brother’s wrists neither will break their fast. 
On Raksha Bandhan day. Brahmins and 
its also tie rakhis round the wrists of their 
3ns and in return receive offerings from them, 
ome parts of the country, it is customary to 
I figures on house walls and worship them 
offerings of vermilion or kheer. The imprints 
alms are also put on either side of ihe en- 
:e and rakhis are stuck on them, Raksha 
dhan is also celebrated in slightly different form 
ifferent areas in India by a variety of name- 
hi, Rakhri and Saluno. 

ddha Purnima 

Buddha Purnima is the most important fes- 
of the Buddhists. It is celebrated on the full 
in day of the month of Vaisakh (April-May) 
this day, the founder of their faith. Lord Bud- 
was bom, attained enlightenment and attained 
ana when he died. This strange, three-fold 
cidence, gives Buddha Purnima its unique sig- 
ance. On this day the Buddhists bathe and 
ir only v;hile clothes They gather in Iheir 
iras for worship and give alms to monks. Many 
nd the entire day at the vihara listening to dis- 
rses on the life and teachings of the Buddha 
Different Buddhist countries have different 
's of celebrating this great day. In Sri Lanka 
celebrations are very similar to Diwali. All 
les are illuminated and even the poorest lights 
east one oil-lamp. In Japan, Buddhists have 
d the eighth of April as Ihe Buddha's birthday, 
this day, they make replicas of shrines with 
ng flowers and place a smal idol of the Buddha 
Jem. They bathe and consecrate these idols 
I great reverence. In Burma, the Buddhists set 


a day apart every month in honour of the Buddha 
Since Ihe Buddha attained enlightenment setting 
under a Bodhi tree, special care is taken in water- 
ing and attending Bodhi trees 

Bihu 

Bihu is the most important festival of the 
people of Assam The Assamese observe three 
Bihus: the Bohag Bihu which is celebrated in Mid- 
April, Ihe Magh Bihu which is celebrated in mid- 
January and, Ihe Kati Bihu which is celebrated in 
mid-October The three are connected with the 
spnng, winter and autumn seasons respectively 
Of these, Ihe Bohag Bihu is considered the most 
important Next in importance is the Magh Bihu 
and lastly the Kati Bihu 

The Bohag Bihu symbolises Ihe beginning 
of agricultural operations It is a spring, new year 
and agricultural festival all rolled into one The 
people sing, dance and play games and enjoy 
themselves This is why it is also called Rangoli 
Bihu (Bihu of Merriment) Bohag is the first month 
of the Assamese calender and Chot the last 
Preparation for the formal ceremonies begin on 
the last date of Chot (Visuva Samkranti day) and 
extend up to a few days in the month of Bohag 
Games and sports are a part of the Bihu 
celebrations A special game is kawju] (egg-fight- 
ing) which is played by tv .’0 people each hitting 
Ihe egg Ihe other holds Cowrie shell games and 
other chesslike games are usually preferred by 
the women Outdoor games like dhop (a ball 
game) and hau (a form of kabaddi) are a'so popu- 
lar However, the performance of specal Bihu 
songs and dances distinguishes the Bohag Bihu 
from Ihe other Bihus and for that matter, from the 
other festivals of Assam 

The various tribal groups of Assam, to-o, 
have festivals a'xin to Bihu at or around this time 
which they celebrate according to their respective 
customs and rites Among these are the Eodo- 
Kacharis' Boisagu, the Rabhas' Ba'i-hu, and the 
Mishinas' Ali-ai l-gang 

The Magh Bihu is a riarvest festival 
ce'ebrated m winter when the crops hav-e been 
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harvested. Feasting forms the main feature of this 
Bihu and so it is also called, the Bhogali Bihu 
(Bihu of Enjoyment). It is also connected with fire 
rites, the lighting of bonfires being another impor- 
tant part of its observance. The Kati Bihu is a 
one-day celebration. It is held on the last day of 
the month of Ahin (October-November), v/hen the 
paddy crop has yet to mature and granaries are 
almost empty. So it is called the Kangali Bihu 
(poor Bihu). There is no feasting. People worship 
the tulsi plant in the courtyard. 

Onam 

Onam is a festival of flowers, a spring festi- 
val of Kerala which falls on Shravan day in the 
month of Shravan or Bhadon (August-September). 
There is a legend associated with this festival. It 
is believed that in ancient times a generous asura 
king Mahabali ruled' Kerala Being jealous of him, 
Vishnu, one of the Hindu Tnnity disguised as a 
Brahmin boy, Vamana, went to him and asked for 
three steps of land. Having got the permission, 
Vishnu immediately began to grow in size till he 
was as big as the universe. He took two giant 
strides and covered the earth, the heavens and 
the nether v/orld for his (Vishnu's) third step the 
' principled Mahabali offered his head, and Vamana 
immediately did so, pushing Mahabali down-far, 
far down till he almost reached the nether world. 
Before disappeanng t^lahabali got Vishnu's per- 
mission to come to the earth once-year to see his 
people. The celebration of Onam is a tribute to 
Mahabali's sacrifice. Kerala celebrates his annual 
home-coming. 

Onam celebrations which last ten days be- 
gin with a colourful reception to King Mahabali. 
Earthen mounds representing Mahabali and 
Vishnu are placed in the dung-plastered court- 
yards and beautifully decorated with flowers. After 
traditional prayers and worship the head of the 
household presents new clothes to the family and 
friends. This is followed by a feast. Then it is time 
for dandng and sports. Certain dances such as 
Kaikottikkali, and particular games were tradition- 
ally associated with Onam. The most exciting of 


these is the Aranmula boat race. Onam is ce'ebrated 
by Hindus„Muslims and Christians and symbolises 
the hopes and aspirations of all Malayalis. 

Eld 

Eid is the main Muslim festival. Two Eids 
are celebrated in the year. The first, Eid-ul-Fitar is 
celebrated after the Ramzan fasting on the first 
day of ‘Shawar month of Hijri year. The second 
Eid is celebrated on the tenth day of ‘Zilhij". It is 
known as Eid-ul-Zuha. 

Eid-ul-Fitar : During the month of Ramzan, 
the fasts are obsen/ed regularly and end on the 
day of the Eid. Ramzan is the ninth month of the 
Hizri year. The Islamic year begins on seeing the 
moon. The fasts also are begun on seeing the 
moon and they end again on seeing the moon. 
Fasting is supfa ed to burn out one's sins. The 
Roza or the fast is obsen/ed from sunrise to sun- 
set. One is not allowed even a drop of water dur- 
ing this period. People recite Holy Quran regularly 
during this period. They are forbidden to smoke. 
They are required to make a special effort to settle 
their differences and refrain from quarrelling, talk- 
ing ill of others, and from lying, cheating, or using 
bad language. On sunset in the evening and be- 
fore the Magrib Nawaz one must eat something 
As soon as the Azan of Magrib is heard, every- 
one breaks his fast. This is called aftar. For the 
early morning meal, known as the sehri, genera'iy 
eatables cooked in milk are preferred and tea or 
water drunk. No sooner is the sehn over than the 
call to prayer is heard from the minarets of 
mosques. Thus, the period of fasting begins. After 
the five daily prayers, all present beg God’s for- 
giveness for their sins, freedom from disease, star- 
vation, debt and misfortunes. Then they embraoe 
each other wishing 'Ed Mubarak.’ . 

The word ‘Filar’ in Eid-ul-fitar means a d> 
nation which is made on happy and thankful con- 
clusion of the Ramzan fasts. This donation con- 
sists of about 1.75 kg. of wheat or 3.5 kg of tel?/ 

Eid-ul-Zuha: Eid-ul-zuha is also known as 
Eid-e-qabir and Baqar Eid. A cow or a bull s 
sacrificed this day in the name of God. In Arab; 
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“Eid-ul-zuha" means Eid of sacrifice. It is celebrated 
on the tenth day of Zilhiz. Haj is performed a day 
before this festival. Eid-ul-zuha is celebrated for a 
very special reason. On that day God put to test 
His faithful prophet Ibrahim. He (God) directed 
him to sacrifice his most cherished thing in the 
name of God. Ibrahim thought about it and sacri- 
ficed a ram. But he heard God's voice again. He 
thought once again about the thing he loved most. 
It occured to him that he loved his son Ismail 
most. When he told it to Ismail, he willingly of- 
fered himself for sacrifice in the name of God. But 
he begged his father to get himself blindfolded 
lest he waver from his love of God out of affection 
for his son. Ibrahim, therefore, blindfolded himself 
and applied the knife on his son's throat. When 
he removed the blindfold he found that he had 
sacrificed a ram in place of his son. Then God 
told him that he had passed the test. Eid-ul-zuha 
is celebrated from then onwards. Eid Prayer is 
offered on Eid-ul-zuha before taking breakfast. 
After the Namaz, breakfast is taken along v/ith the 
sacrificial meat if a sacrifice is arranged at home. 

Obviously. Eid-ul-zuha and Eid-ul-fitar are 
celebrated almost in the same manner. The only 
difference is that on Eid-ul-zuha, a sacrifice is of- 
fered whereas on Eid-ul-fitar, the fitra donation is 
made. 

Muharram 


It is the name of the first .months of the Is- 
lamic or Hijri year. Muharram is observed on the 
tenth day of the first Muslim month in commemo- 
ration of the great tragedy in the history of tstam 
namely the prophet's grandson Hussain's martyr- 
dom. The historic battle behveen the forces of 
truth justice and tolerance led by Hussain and 
falsehood injustice and evil led by Yazid, started 
'on the third day of Muharram on the plain of 
Karbala in Iraq, In this battle Imam Hussain with 


nis 72 followers got martyrdom. Hussain was 
.■'martyred on the tenth day of Muharram. He had 
been surrounded on the plains of karbala by the 
cHorces of Yazid from the first day of Muharram. 
r^This IS the reason why all comforts are given up 
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al the beginning of this month 

The most important programme is the mak- 
ing of a 'Tazia'. Tamurlang was the first who or- 
dered a Tazia and thereafter it became a custom. 
Tazia means mourning, grieving and ciying No 
food or v/ater is taken by the mourners from the 
morning of the tenth day. The last f.tajlis, called 
Sham-e-Ghariban, is held at six in the evening, 
generally in the open v/here people remember the 
great sacrifice of Hussain and his follo'.vers Drink- 
ing-v/ater outlets (sabils) are opened in the name 
of Imam Hussain and his followers who were not 
even allov/ed to quench their thirst The custom of 
Tazia procession does not prevail in any other 
country Events of karbala are dramatically staged 
in Iran and other countries. 

There are regional variation in the celebra- 
tion of this festival. In Kashmir, people slop sleep- 
ing on a bed after seeing the Muharram moon 
The vromen do not comb their hair nor indulge in 
any festivity for thirteen days. Nobody sleeps be- 
tween the ninth and tenth night Food is forbidden 
on these days. The mourning for the martyred 
concludes on the tv/entieth day following 
Muharram after the observance of the ‘Fortieth 
Day’ (Chaliswan) 

Eid-l'Milad Unnabi 

Prophet Muhammad was bom on the I2th 
day of ‘Rabi-ul-Awal’ in 570 A.D at Mecca m 
Arabia. To commemorate the birth of Muhammad. 
Eid-l-Milad Unnavi is celebrated This is also 
known as ‘Shahre Milad’ and 'Shahre 
Mauludunnabi ’ ‘Milad-Sharif is reeled on ths 
day. It is a mixed verse and prose compi.alion c. 
Muhammad's life from birth to death The verses 
are sung in chorus by a number of persons and 
the prose portion is read by a single indvidua 
Since Muhammad was born before sunnse, f.'ad- 
Sharif is recited at certain p'aces before the sun- 
rise At some p!a:x-s processions are a.so ta-en 
out Fast is obsewed by many persons and 
are distributed among friends and ch 'dmn^a.rer a 
prayer (Fatiha) in the name of the prop .or 
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Shsb-e-Barat 


■ShsDn' s 'r,5 ecf’/Ji mx.lh.of the Hijri 
03!3Tia: Ths igstri^' IS ceisb'sled on ths 15!h 
day oflne moTA 

Axo'ring 10 5,0-1= oecp’e. Wuhammad’s 
ma’ta Vaoiza v.33 msn/red ‘As day and ftis 

S3 .a'.ioB fxhiTi Otna's te^2'i.'s Aal tha soul of 


3 


Osos; 


iaj 2 d, Ysns rs formar house on this day. 
sX);: Is.sva tna. n soTiaona v/are to dia bafors 
shi>5.2aa he s not ms' udad amornsl Ae dead 
mess hs fatiha on Shai^-B^rst s'reciied. Ac- 
.0 a Hadis P'oohai J/utiammad visilad 
^ ^ = comn-iand and vowed 
Sahib 

inare're espa:.a-|y made on 

Usmis- 2pes.3l ‘Nafil 

A= five dei'v'n-sr addilion to 

S'B osi/iojigd cmongst Ae poor 
This is considered s , 

Ances-ors are 
prayers are offered 
Meraj Sharif 

very sacred 

month the event of tterai Sharf ? 

' Sides, Hazrat At, vies S‘ ^e- 
The literal meaning of Me-ai « r/^K 
ladder But ,n conScton vhA HaSS?! 
this word has a soeciai **'''^2mmad 

Hazrat Muhammad to Ae P2,aSel7t 
heaven, coming face to face vntMh ^ 
of God’s presence and a Srit 

Ganosh Chaturthi 

rthnuf D’? day of 

Shukla Paksha m Ae month of Bhadon (some 

toe m August-September) and marks Ae end of 

Ae monsoon. II is essentially a Maharashtrian 
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throughout the year. On Mattu Pongal, bulls are 
beautifully decorated by their owners and then 
driven out into the open with money-bags lied 
around their necks. Anyone who manages to catch 
the bulls can claim these bags. 

Holi 

By the Christian calender, Holi falls on the 
full moon day in phagun (February-March). It is 
among the most important Indian festivals. It is 
the festival of spring. It marks the change of sea- 
sons, the start of summer. 

Holi is associated v/ith Lord Shiva and is 
recreation of his marriage procession. The smear- 
ing of faces and drenching clothes with coloured 
powder and water is done in honour of this deity, 
as is the singing and dancing to the beat of mndangs 

A more famous episode connected with Holi 
is the encounter betv/een Prahlad, a devotee of God. 
and his father Hiranyakashyap, a demon-king. 
Hiranyakashyap dealt out severe punishment on 
him for his devotion to God but he came out un- 
harmed Hiranyakashyap had a sister. Holika, who 
v/as blessed v/ith special powers-fire could not 
burn her He ordered Holika to take Prahlad in 
• ’? her lap and mount a burning pyre She did so. but 
Prahlad came out unscathed while Holika v/as 
reduced to ashes It is said that Holi is celebrated 
and Holi fires lit in remembrance of this miracle. 

The celebration and rituals of Holi in some 
areas are different In Nandgaon, the village of 
Krishna's birth and Barsanai, Radha's home, 
women chastise men v/ilh sticks and the menfolk 
have to take the beating with a smile and pretend 
to enjoy it. In Barmer in Rajasthan they throw 
stones at each other and in Varanasi at Meeraghat 
the revellers divide themselves into armies ars 
attack each other with slaves The 'battle' is jomed 
on Basant Panchami and fought for hvo hours 
every day till Holi when it all ends peacefully-Ihe 
two armies embrace and daub each other v/ilh 
vermilion powder. 

Navroze 

Havroze is the most important festival of the 
Parsis. It is celebrated on 21 f.larch each year on 
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the first day of spring. It is considered the Pai 
New Year only by one sect of Parsis-the faslis-b 
all Parsis join in the festivities and .enjoy ther 
selves and greet each other and attend the thank 
giving ceremonies at fire Temples. 

The origin of this festival, known in Pers 
as Aid-i-Now-Ruz, are not very clear but we kno 
that the friezes of Persepolis, the ruined palace 
Achaemenian kings show that the festival w< 
celebrated as far back as the 6th century B.t 
when Cyrus and Darius ruled over the great Pe 
Sian Empire. Firdausi, in his Shah Nameh, Bor 
of Kings, dales the festival to the time of Kir 
Jamshed, who, it is said, sat on his throne si 
rounded by courtiers and celebrated his own glo 
as well as the rejuvenation of nature on the fir 
day of spring Parsis often refer to this festival j 
J amshedi Navroze. 

Christmas 

The festival of Christmas, celebrating tt 
birth of Christ on December 25, is an importai 
festival of the Christians. Besides Christians, olhi 
Indian communities, too. regard Chirstmas as 
season of goowill, greetings and shopping. 

Janmashtami 

The birthday of Lord krishna, incarnation ( 
Vishnu, is celebrated at midnight on the eight 
day (ashtami) of the dark fortnight in the month t 
Sravana (July-August) in many parts of India. bi 
in Bhadra (Augusl-September) too in the rest c 
the country. 

Ramanavami 

The birth anniversary of Lord Rama'in th 
Hindu month of Chaitra (Marcn-April) is celebrate 
in most of the states. 

Sivaratri 

Hindus all over India call it Mahasiva.-atn c 
the great night of Siva on the fourteenth day c 
the dark fortnight in the month of Magha (Janua^ 
- February). 

Vasant Panchami 

The fifth day of the bright half of the mo'tr 
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of Magha (January-February) is allotted for the 
worship of Saraswati, Goddess of Learning, the 
day being called Vasant Panchami or Sri 
Panchami. 

Car Festival of Puri 

The Rath-yatra or the car (chariot) festival 
of Jagannath, held at Puri (Orissa) in Asadh (June- 
July) every year, is one of the most well known 
regions events in India. The images of Jagannath, 
his brother Balaram and sister Subhadra are taken 
out in a procession from the temple on three mas- 
sive four Dhams (border shrines) for the Hindus, 
the other three being Badrinath in the north. 
Rameswaram in the South and Dwaraka in the 
west. 

Jwalamukhi Fair 

The Jwalamukhi festival is celebrated hvice 
in a year, in April and October, in honour of the 
Goddess of Volcano. Pilgrims flock to this fair, 
which is held in the Kangra Valley in Himachal 
Pradesh. The flame at the site is fed by jets of 
natural gas originating from the hill side. 

Kumbh Mela 

The greatest of India's periodical fairs is the 
Kumbh festival. There is a legend that the earth 
was made sacred in four places by contact with 
the Kumbh or the jar of nectar {Amril} which could 
make a person immortal. These four places are 
Nasik, Ujjain. Prayag and Hardv/ar. The Kumbh 
Mela is celebrated at each of these places every 
12 years. The mala is not held at all the four 
places at the same time, but by turns, and thus, 
we have a Kumbh Mela every three years. As 
Prayag (Allahabad) is the meeting place [sangam] 
of the Ganga, the Yamuna and the- hidden 
Saraswati, the spot is particularly sacred. It has 
become the centre of the largest fair, attracting 
more pilgrims than other places. 

Magha Mela 

In the month of Idagha (January-February) 
every year, a fair is held during the popular Magh 
festival at the confluence (sangam) of the Ganga, 
the Yamuna and the hidden Saraswati. 


Pushkar Mela 

The fair on the banks of the Pushkar lake in 
Rajasthan (Ajmer) is held in October-November 
Pushkar. incidently, appears to be the only place 
in India where Brahma is worshipped even now 

Easter 

When Jesus Christ arrived in Jerusa'em, the 
capital of Judea, the holy city of the High Priest of 
the temple and the seat of the mighty Roman 
governor, he wanted to reform the Jewish temple, 
and openly charged that the priests had converted 
the temple into a den of theives Jesus was ar- 
rested and accused of sedition and rebellion be- 
fore Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor who con- 
demned jesus to death by cruofixalion Good Fri- 
day IS the day of mourning because Jesus was 
crucified on the day. The next day (Saturday) is a 
quiet day without either mourning or celebration 
But the third day. Easter Sunday, is marked by 
feasting and rejoicing to commemorate the Res- 
urrection of Christ, the victory of good over evil, 
of. life over death 

Gurupurab 

Gurupurab or birth anniversaries of gurus 
are treated as holy days by Sikhs, but those of 
the first Guru and the last Guru are celebrated as 
festivals. The founder of this youngest of Indian 
religions was Guru Nanak. born m Kadik (Octo- 
ber-November), 1469 A D at Talwandi, near 
Lahore; he was gtea'ly influenced by Kab.t's teach- 
ings. Nanak's disciples were called Sikhs (from 
the Sanskrit word, shishya or disople) Starting 
with Nanak. Sikhs had 10 gurus When the tenth, 
Gobind Singh, had turned the Sikhs into a power- 
fut martial community, he sad there wou'd be no 
further gums, and gave Sikhs the Gramh. as the.- 
religious book is called Gob nd Smgh. born n 
Patna gave the Sikhs the five K’s in 1699 at 
Anandp'jr in Punjab, he formed the Kha’sa c t.ho 
Elect, and add-od 'Singh (ion) a'lsr each name 

Other Festivals 

New year's Day is f;<ed at d ffere.nl t mes m 
different rel.gions even though the same ca'c-nJ.- 
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might be used in these areas 

The Gregorian or Julian Calender was intro- 
duced in the country by the British After the inde- 
pendence the government felt the need for a cal- 
ender based on solar calculations and so, in 1957, 
It adopted the Saka reckoning with some changes 
as the National Calender. The saka year now starts 
with the first day of the month of Chaitra corre- 
sponding to March 22 (or 21 in a Deap year) The 
Vikram era v/as known as Samvat. meaning a 
year till about the ninth century, and it is possible 
that it was named after Vikramaditya in a later 
development The Vikram year starts with Karlik 
(Oclober-November). 

In Andhra Pradesh. New Year's day is called 
Ugadi-beginning of the yuga It comes in March- 
Apnl In Punjab, the year starts with the first of 
Vaishakh. which coincides v/ith the ripening of the 
Ravi harvest Bais/jakfir (April 13) 'NavVarsha in 
Bengal starts on the first of Vaisakh. and the 
people have their own era the 'Bengali san' The 
Kashmir saptarshi year starts with the virnal 



equinox but the lamaistic New Year, called M 
Lozar in Ladakh, is celebrated in December Tl 
Assamese celebrate their New Year. Goru ai 
Rangoli Bihu, as a cattle festival, when the ai 
mats are given jaggery and other delicacies. Tl 
Kollum era, which is said to have started from tl 
day Parsuram reclaimed Kerala from the sea, 
follovred mainly by Malayalees: Vishu (New Yeai 
Day) is celebrated with the Kani or preparation 
an auspicioiJS omen the preceding night so that if is ti 
first 'lucky thing one looks at in the morning 

Sair-e-Gulfaroshan 

This unique festival of flov/ers is celebrali 
in September-October jointly by Hindus and Mu 
lims at Mehrauli. some 13 km from Delhi. Larr 
palm-leaf fans decorated with flowers from gr 
dens and pendents are taken out in a processir 
with fire-dancers at the head. All the participanl 
Hindus and Muslims, jointly go to the Darg< 
Khwaja Bakhtiar Kaki Sahib, sacred spot for Mu 
lims and then to the Hindu Jog Maya temple. ■ 




Ajanta Caves : Ajanta lies in the Sahyadri 
mountain range in the north-east of Bombay. 50 
kilometres south of the railway station of Jalgaon 
and 60 kilometres north of Ellora It was first no- 
ticed by Gresby (Bombay Army) in 1819 In rocky 
slopes of a river valley, there are 29 caves, rang- 
ing in date from the second century B C right up 
to the seventh century A D Magnificent mural 
paintings have survived here The paintings de- 
pict the life of Buddha, but the scenes themselves 
are set in a later period at a time when a courty 
culture v/as beginning to be established even here, 
in the uplands. All the splendour of this courty 
culture has been captured by the artists in these 
colourful paintings. It consists of Buddhist 
(Hinayana and Mahayana) chailyas (chapels) and 
monks' cells with barrel shaped ceilings v/ith stone 


ribs. 9 galleries, columns, sun-windows, etc Thei 
are beautiful carvings on doorways, windov/s, caf 
tats, pedestals, and exquisite v/all paintings (cor 
bining frescoes and tempera) illustrating Buddha 
life and teachings, representatives of his devi 
tees and followers and incidents and stories froi 
life, historical, domestic and religious scenes, an 
mals, hunting, exteriors of houses, interiors, pn 
cessions, streets, bejewelled women etc, 

Abu ; Mount Abu in southern Rajaslha 
nses steeply from the sun-baked plains and hs' 
from time immemorial, been a cool place of ri 
treat It is well-known for its crown of Dilwai 
temples built by the Jainas. The temple devote 
to Adinalh was built at the beginning of the eie' 
enth century, the one dedicated to neminalh. tti 
largest and most beautiful of the temples here, i 
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1230. The white marble, the wealth of finely de- 
tailed sculptures and the delightful features of the 
expansive ceiling of its dome all contribute to the 
appearance of airiness and light of this temple. 

Agra : Agra was the capital of Ihe Great 
Mughals. The immense fortress{toTcrO. a bridge- 
head, lies in a 
bend of feti^ 

Yamuna. The 
fortress v/as 
built by the 
_ Great Mughal 
Akbarin 1566. 

Its magnificent 
interior struc- 
tures. however, 
are the v/ork of 
his successors. 

Aurangzab held 
his father Shah Jahan imprisoned here. From his 
pnson. Shah Jahan was able to look across the 
bend of Ihe river to the Taj Mahal, the mausoleum 
that he had started to build in 1632 for_his be- 
loved wife. Arjamand Banu Begum one of whose 
titles v/as Mumtaz Mahal. It took 20 years to be 
completed and is considered by architectural con- 
noisseurs to be the most beautiful building in Ihe 
world. The chief architecture is said to have been 
Uslad Isa (an Iranian) and an Italian, Voerrones is 
said to have prepared plans and estimales. Made 
of pure vrhite marble from Jaipur, the mausoleum 
stands in the middle of a building on a square 
platform. Us beautifully proportioned dome ends 
m a pointed spin, and a marble trellis work sur- 
rounds the 2 tombs, also made of while marble 
(Ihe real graves being below them in the crypt 
underneath). All round the building at a consider- 
able height from floor level, are inlaid on the white 
marble vralls, in black marble and in large Nashk 
Talik script, verses from the Quran : so skilfully 
and with such a true sense of perspective and 
mathematical accuracy has this been done that 
the upper reaches of the characters are in perfect 
proportion and size co.mp3red with the tower. The 


entire structure stands in its own la-ge ga.-den 
v/ith cypress trees flanking the approach way 
(which leads from a massive and lofty enhance 
gateway of red sandstone) through the v.-hoie 
length of ivhich there is a water course w,!h foun- 
tains 

Only 35 kilometres from Agra fes Falehpur 
Sikn. the town which Akbar had built before the 
gates of Agra around 1570 He intended to ma-e 
this his new capital, but had to abandon this plane 
around 1590. due to the shortage of water in 
Fatehpur Sikri (he visitor thus encounters a town 
that was, as it were, cast m one mou'd and whose 
structure v/as not changed subsequently 

Aihole, Badami, Pattadakal : These three 
centres of the Chalukya Emp're in the south-west- 
ern uplands are remarkable for inev sculpture and 
architecture from the penod between the sixth and 
eighth century A D the peno-d during wnch the 
Chalukya capital of Vaiapi (Badamij has a’i but 
penshed a!! that remains are the cave tempts 
dedicated to Shiva and Vishnu These are qu'’e 
distinct for their particularly beautiful sixth century 
AD sculptures Only a few decades late: theuad- 
Khan temple in Aiho'e v/as bj it Ded cated to Sh va 
It IS a low. compact temple vntn pita’s of masswe 
proportions and a ceiling comprised o' great stone 
slabs' The vivacious couples on the cuter v/a'.'s 
appear, in contrast, elegant and full of l.'e 

During Ihe course of the e ght century the 
Chatukyas moved the centre of the r bu''dng a:- 
liwties to Pattadaka! The temp'es here ha-.-e sp res 
{shikhara) lo-.venng over Ihe sanctum s-m.'t' to 
those of the temples of North ind'3 The temp'-is 
blend North and South Indian architectural styles 
Early Chalukya architecture served as a rr.odei 
for the later Pa'Iava style whoh influenced m tunn. 
the later Chalukya style (Pattadakal) 

Akalkot : It lies 40 Vi'ometres south-east cf 
Sotapur, m Maharashtra Many p'.’gnrr.s have bc-an 
drawn to Ak.a’kot m modern t rr.es due to the to:! 
that the Swarm of Aka'kot, a fam.ous ho'y man 
and later the ascet c Ga^anan Maha'a; mad-a to-a r 
home here The Sh'/ap-un te.mp'e hem at/.emc’n 
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century monument, ov/es its existence to the fame 
of this place of pilgrimage and its saints. 

Belur, Hatebid, Somnathpur ; Under the 
patronage of the Hoysala dynasty who ruled in 
Karnataka from the beginning of the teetfth cen- 
tury to the early years of the fourteenth century, 
three splendid temples were built, each possess- 
ing an abundance of beautiful sculptures. The old: 
est of these three temples, built in 1117 and dedi- 
cated to the god Vishnu, stands in Belur (about 
150 kilometres v/est of Bangalore). 

The huge temple in nearby Halebid, con- 
structed around 1 1 50, may be devoted to the god 
Shiva, but many of the other gods of th Hindu 
pantheon also appear among the sculptures cov- 
ering the outer walls. The ornamental work here 
IS quite fascinating. Some 100 kilometres south- 
east of Halebid, near Mysore, stands the temple 
of Somnathpur, built in 1168 and dedicated to 
Vishnu All the stylistic elements of Hoysala archi- 
tecture have been employed here with great 
subtlety. The sculptor and architect Janakachatya, 
one of the few Indian craftsmen whose name has 
come down to us, was the ongmator of Ibis work 
of art He IS also supposed to have had a hand in 
the work m the temples m Belur and Halebid His 
vrork has never been surpassed by that of any 
Indian artist since 

Bhubaneswar, Konarak, Puri : Bhuba- 
neswar in the plains Dy ihe nver Mahanadi. v/as 
an important religious centre under Ihe rule of 
many dynasties Hundreds of temples once stud- 
ded this city, but today only a few still exist. Of the 
surviving ones, we may mention only the three 
most beautiful The oldest of these is the 
Mukteshv/ara temple which was built around the 
mid-ninth century A.D It is a very low temple v/ith 
the temple spire only ten metres high, but is a 
real treasure of Indian art with sculptures of ex- 
quisite detail and enchanting vitality. The Rajarani 
temple, dating, from the eleventh century A D is 
iikev/ise as modest in size, but is also covered 
with particularly imaginative sculptures Charming 
nymphs under trees, snake gods rising up in coils, 
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small replicas of Ihe temple spire, one upon 
other, forming a decorative chain on the ter 
facade.-all merge into one dynamic structurr 
The largest of the three is the Linga 
temple, the immense spire of which rises si 
45 metres high. Its centra! idol is Shiva 
Tribhuvaneshwara, ’Lord of the Three Wof 
The temple vrss built a1 a time (eleventh cent 
when the kings were intent on demonstrating r 
sovereignly by means of such royal temples, 
temple in Puri is dedicated to Vishnu in his in 
nation as Jagannatha (“Lord of ihe World") ar 
likewise a monument of majestic proportions, 
lies on the seacoast, some 50 kilometres sout 
Bhubanesv/ar. The shrine in Pun is ancient, 
idols worshipped there-jagannalh, his bto 
Lakshman and his sister Subhadra-are clui 
wooden figures, originally tribal gods lha! h 
since been inducted into the Hindu pantheon. ' 
large temple is even today an important centn 
pilgrimage. It was built towards the end of 
12th century-after Ananlavarman Chodagang 
Kalinga had conquered first centra! Orissa ^ 
then the v/hole of India's southeastern coast'i 
Perhaps the boldest manifestation of 
policy of demonstrating ritual sovereignty is. h 
ever, to be found in Konarak on the seash 
some 30 kilometres north of Puri. King Narasim 
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other side of the gallery at a distance of atwu! 37 
metres. 

Delhi ; Delhi has a strategically important 
location : here, a range of hills closes in on tlio 
river Yamuna and thus separates the plains of iho 
Punjab (named after its five rivers) from those of 
the Ooab {'hvo rivers'). The present urban areas 
of Old and Nev/ Dejhi are dotted .vth the rums of 
earlier capitals. To the south of me city the town 
ing triumphal, column of the Outb Mmar eiociiM 
by Qulbuddin Aibak, the hrsi (Sultan ot Pritii 
who njled Orissa and large areas of neighbouring marks the site of India’s eaniest isiamir r.ir i.r- 

snga! for several decades in the thriteenth cen- Qutbuddin died m 1210 when the column h. 1 , 1 1 '.,: 

ry. erected here a large and most unusual four storeys His successors added mou' .-to r\ 

mple. It has a square foundation v/ilh a pyra- until the column reached its present height o' .itw -: 

id-shaped roof rising almost 70 metres high. 72 metres About eight kilometres iud’'t'' 0 .'.,'.: 

evoted to the sun god (Surya), the temple repre- stands the huge fortress of Tughlugab.v h, 

:nts his chariot. There are giant vrheels on each around 1320 At its gate stands the -v ir 

de of the temple and enormous statues of horses mausoleum of Ghiyasuddm Tughiac 

jfore it The outer v/alls are covered v/ith friezes contains the tomb of his son ano 

relief sculptures and, hidden in niches, are fig- Muhammad bm Tughiag ii is a 

es reminiscent of the couples in Khajuraho. If nal building of red sandstone crov\ Cv 

ie climbs over the rubble of a collapsed outer tiful white marble dome 

all onto the top of the temple roof, one comes face Somewnat further 10 ’•’c ;;'s Seay 

I face v/ilh larger-than-life size figures of v/omen Kund. a basm laid cut .e « ".c*- tvo np 

lusicians beating on huge drums. Their figures ampilhealre and once a riace .= v \ rvvi 

opear slight from below; only as one stands be- cated to the sun god The e ,\'‘c c>“ s|,dc. 

ire them, one can appreciate their true size ture is unknown cut : ce ' > b;-' o.ngs (0 the 

Bijapur : Bijapur had its most glorious pe- time before the Islam c .v on (h 

Dd under the Adil Shah dynasty dunng the six- edge of Surai hu"c ‘-va. s a '■a;;'; wliicfi. m 

lenth and seventeenth cenluiy. It was then one terms cf its 'ccJ\" a -a a '.":;\t,.’re, must 

I India's most important dties. Nowadays il is one ot India s "cs- res. ■ .-bcs 
niy a small district lov/n of Karnataka, halfway fhe ?- ra- dynas'/^ 
ehveen Bombay and Bangalore. Its impressive were nitefs " -"a ' -a- r-- Tr.id-fifteerr^f 
lonuments are a testimony to its former great- tury left ’mp-ess -aas-s a* taelr sfyfe .^‘',,1^ 

ess. The most famous of these is Go/ Gumto, lecture bese "i J-ss: ^I'jghals ^ ,> 

le mausoleum of Muhammad Adil Shah and the changed ~e 's. s a' : ? r cneir sparf^ 
irgest domed structure in the world (about 60 ings ’■“e 'a -as a* -5 ^az'sulfahs^' _ 

letres high and v/ith a square foundation, 60X60 a can " ~i ~ z$: ;f Maw Dc^' 
letres). It v/as completed, according to the in- here s“C5 -e 
cription. in the year 1659. The wide gallery that ‘'uma-.z* S.,-': ba.- ' : 
jns along the walls inside the dome is called the terrs :• a '= 
ihispering galleiy*, and it is indeed amazing fc sr.-s. Sa~- 

e able to hear even the ticking of a walcft cn the "33 • a-.=r 
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Humayan v;as forced to 
spend several years in 
exile in Persia while the 
Afghan Sher Shah ruled 
in Delhi. East of New 
Delhi stand the buildings 
of the Parana Oila which 
bears vritness to the 
interregnum of Sher 
Shah. In the north of the 
city lies the capital of the 
Great Mughals, today 
called Old Delhi or 
Shahjahanabad (after 
Sher Shah, the most im- 
portant of its founders). 

Shah Jahan built the Rea 
Fort (Lai Oila) betv/een 1639 and 1648 as well as 
the Jama Masjid, one of the world's largest and 
most beautiful mosques which was completed in 
1650. Shah Jahan was so proud of his new capi- 
la! that he had inscribed in the Red Fort "If there 
IS a Paradise on Earth, then it is here, then it is 
here then it is nere '' Shan Janan v/as dethroned 
and imprisoned by his son Aurangzeb vmo, apart 
from the delicate Pearl Mosque (Mo/i Masjid) in 
the Red Fort, contributed little in the field of archi- 
tecture A Spartan military leader, Aurangzeb in- 
vested the treasures of the realm in his vast cam- 
paigns of conquest It was his express order that 
no mausoleum should be erected in his memory 
and he lies buned under the open sky at the road- 
side near Aurangabad 

After the capital of British India was trans- 
ferred from Calcutta to Delhi in 1911. present-day 
New Delhi was built up behveen the years 1920 
and 1930 as a demonstration of imperial 
splendour. The colossal domed structure of the 
Presidential Palace (Rashlrapali Bhavan), the 
former residence of the British viceroy, and the 
enormous wings (North Block. South Block) which 
now house the Ministries of the Government of 
India and the Prime Minister's Office, are monu- 
mental expressions of British rule over India -at a 


time when this rule was soon coming to its end 

Elephanta : It is an island in the harbour o' 
Bombay, The Portuguese gave it this name. the 
Indian name being Gharapuri 

Dating from the 7th century A D.. the, cave 
temple here, dedicated to Shiva, contains the most 
impressive reliefs in India. In the centre of the 
south wall, there is a bust (about six metres higm 
of the Ihree-neaded Shiva (Mahesnamurli) whxri 
shows him as creator, preserver and destroyer 
His middle face expresses tranquillity and ma- 
esty, the head on the left has a terrifying face 
surrounded by snakes and the lovely face on the 
right has female features and contemplates a lo 
tus blossom. In one relief, a figure of the goc 
over three metres high, rushes at the demcn 
Andhaka. his (ace contorted vrith rage In anothfr. 
he IS half-man, half-woman (Ardhananshwarj 
'A/hilst tne slender male half leans nonchalan'iv 
against a gigantic bull, the broad-hipped fema'e 
half gracefully noids up a mirror All around this 
mythical creature a symbol of the harmonious 
balance of the sexes, reverently stand the goos or 
the Hindu pantheon 

There are also several scenes showing 
Shiva with his wife Parvati symbolizing the har- 
mony of the sexes. Parvati, who is elsewhere in 
India represented in her fearsome form as me 
demon-killing Durga or Kali, is portrayed as the , 
loving v/ife of Shiva in Elephanta. Another dra- 
matic spiritual conflict which influenced these tre- 
mendous sculptures at Elephanta was the spiri- 
tual confrontation with Buddhism. The meditating 
Shiva, the subject of another impressiv-e relief here ^ 
resembles Buddha. 

Ellora : It is located in the north-west of 
Aurangabad. It was once the capital of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty, which reached the hoght of f 
its power in the 8th century A.D. Their king Krishna 
ordered several caves to be cut out of hard loci' 

He also got the masons to carve a whole iempie 
out of one piece by cutting into the rock frcn 
above to a depth of up to 90 metres. This KaJasr.j 
temple rests on the bacte of the elephants whi" 0 
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round its base, it is dedicated to the god Shiva 
! his v/ife Parvati v/ho sit enthroned on Mount 
lasha, the mountain which the ten-headed de- 
n Ravana then tries to shake. Ellora v/as. in 
a sacred place before the-Rashtrakulas came 
jower. There are Buddhist caves here which 
e back to the 5th century A.D. In Ellora, cave 
(7th century A.D.) is the most impressive. 

Girnar : Near the town of Junagadh, on the 
iinsula of Kathiawar in Gujarat, ties Mount 
nar, one of India's holy places since ancient 
es. Famous rulers haveTeft their mark here, 
a large boulder in route to the temples, the 
3v/ing three famous inscriptions are recorded 
edict of Emperor Ashoka (c. 250 B.C.), a San- 
it inscription (150 B.C.) of the conqueror 
dradaman and an inscription of king 
mdagupta (454 A.D.) The shrine on the moun- 
1 consists of sixteen Jama temples, the most 
)orant one dedicated to Neminath. the hventy- 
:ond (of the twenty-four) mythological 
lankaras Cfour-builders'). Most of the temples 
e date from the 12th and 13th centuries, the 
den age of jaina architecture The temple in 
unt Abu devoted to Nerhinath also belongs to 
; period. 

Golconda ; It is a magnificent fortress close 
Hyderabad in Andhra Pradesh. From the early 
h century till the late 17th century, the Qutb 
ahs ruled over the central uplands from this 
ce. The ruins of the tov/n and citadel are enor- 





mous- in size one of the largest fortifications of 
the world. Not far from this fortified tovm stand the 
mausoleums of its rulers. These elegant monu- 
ments ov/e much to Persian architecture, but they 
also have elements of the Hindu architectural style. 
The oldest one belongs to the founder of the dy- 
nasty, Quli Qutb Shah, and the largest one to 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, who reigned from 
1580 to 1612. This was the penod when Golconda 
was at the height of its power after the fall of 
Vijayanagar and before the conquest of the South 
by the Great Mughals 

Hyderabad : It is today one of India’s larg- 
est industrial tov/ns and is also the capital of the 
Slate of Andhra Pradesh. The town was founded 
by Sultan Quli Qutb Shah of Golconda at the height 
of his power.. It vras in 1 591 that he had the town's 
landmark built, the Char Minar which dominates 
Hyderabad's skyline even today. A gateway build- 
ing. It has magnificent towers at its four corners, 
each 55 metres high After the annexation of 
Golconda by the Great Mughal Aurangzeb 
Hyderabad became an outpost of the Mughal 
empire When the empire declined in the course 
of the 18th century, the Grand Vizier Nizamul Mulk 
Asaf Jah made the to'wn his capital and founded 
his own dynasty here His successors, the Nizams 
of Hyderabad, survived Bntish colonial rule and 
the tov/n remained an enclave of Islamic court 
culture in South India 

Jaisalmer : It was founded by the RaT-.' 
pnnce Jaisal in 1 156 and ivas once an irrr / ' 
station on the trading route from the inaus . = ■ ■ 
to North and central India Situated nowadays c" j 
100 kilometres from the Pakistani border, the 
IS at a ‘dead end' and is for this reason ^-.s 
much less than other places in Rajasthan a".-.'.'.-: 

It represents the culture and arcti'teciu'C C 
region in quite a unique way. 

Kanchipuram : It is 65 ki’o.mcrcs ■'S- ' 
Madras It was the capital of the 
The kings of this dynasty bii.'t T 

temples here The most impo't.tnt x * ' j j 
Kailashnath Temp!o built by > ' 
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the beginning of the 8lh century A.D. Dating from 
a much later period, the tovm's largest temple 
was built by king Krishnadevaraya of Vjayanagar 
and was dedicated to Ekambareshwar (Shiva). 

Khajuraho : It is a site in Madhya Pradesh 
lying 200 kilometres south-west of Allahabad, in 
the hilly country at the southern periphery of the 
Gangetic plains. II was once the capital of the 
Chandella Rajputs who erected a series of charm- 
ing temples here betv/een 950 and 1050 A.D. The 
idea of the temple as a sculpture is particulariy 
manifests in the largest of all the temples here, 
the one devoted to Kandariya Mahadev (Shivaj). 
Both the interior and the exterior of the temples 
are decorated with a host of beautiful female fig- 
ures and with scenes of couples making love vrhich 
suggest esoteric rites that included sexual prac- 
tices. The reddish, soft sandstone of the temples 
contributes to the impression of warmth and ani- 
mation exuded by each of these figures 

Kusum Sarovar (‘llower pond’) : It is an 
artificial pond near the memorial of Raja Suraj 
Mai who was killed by Mughal soldiers on a hunt- 
ing trip in 1793. It is on the root between 
Govardhan and Radha Kund, tv/o places con- 
nected with the life of Krishna Bharalpur, the capi- 
tal of the Jat prince Suraj Mai, lies twenty 
\ kilometres to the west of this place The Jats were 
cowherds and farmers of this area who banded 
together and resisted the Great Mughals. Suraj 
Mai's descendants erected a memorial stone to 
him. beside which they built a spacious hall. The 
paintings of the ceiling of this hall depict scenes 
from the life of Krishna as well as the life of Suraj 
Mai who is shown riding with his routine, etc, 
Madurai : Lying some 500 kilometres south- 
east of Madras, in the valley of the river Vaigai. it 
was once the capital of the Pandya dynasty. Later 
on it became the residence of a governor (Nayak) 
of the Vijayanagar Empire When that empire de- 
cayed. the Nayaks set up their own kingdoni. 
Around the mid seventeenth century, under 
Tirumala Nayak, t.tadurai became an important 
centre of South Indian architecture. The palace of 

5d8 



Tirumala Nayak, with its arcades and high granil 
pillars (12 metres), shows traces of European ir 
fluence. Timmala Nayak also built large parts c 
the huge temple complex devoted to Minakshi ("tti 
fish-eyed’). Meenakshi v/as originally a South Ir 
dian mother goddess who only later on becam 
identified with Parvati, Shiva's wife. Even todaj 
the marriage of Shiva and Parvati is the principi 
theme of the annual temple festival. 

The temple area, enclosed by a high Wc 
vrith four colossal gale towers {gopuram), is like 
town by itself. Located within the walls are tw 
temples dedicated to Minakshi and Sundare5h\.var 
(Shiva), respectively. 

Mahabalipuram ; It is also callei 
Mamallapuram. It was formerly an important cen 
tre of the South Indian Pallava dynasty. About 5( 
kilometres south of Madras, it stands at a beauti 
ful sea-shore. The most important builder of monu 
ments here was king Narasimhavarman I whowai 
also called Mahamalla (‘the Great Wrestler'). Dui 
ing the seventh century, hov/ever, Mahabalipuran 
v/as to become a glorious city of temples v.i'i! 
gorgeous sculptures which rival those o 
Elephanta. 

Nalanda : 50 Kilometres southeast of Pas: 
lies the largest Buddhist monastery compler o' 
Nalanda in Bihar, v/hich was a centre of Mahajan: 
Buddhism from the fifth to the tv/elfth cenlur,' 
Founded by a king of the Gupta dynasty in laK 
medieval Umes when Buddhism in other parts c 
India was already declining, tilany of the temp’-- 
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3 s v/eli as the cells and cloisters still exist and 
]ive one a glimpse of the former greatness of 
'Jalanda about which such Chinese pilgrims as 
Hsuan Tsang and l-Tsing wrote enthusiastically 
n me 7 in century A.D. 

Tiruvannamalai ; The temple dedicated to 
-runachaleshwara ("Lord of the Land of the Ris- 
ro Sun") in Tiruvannamalai is one of the largest 
:emple complexes in South India. Gate towers and 
oillared halls v/ere added by the rulers of various 
dynasties. The innermost gate tower, knov/n as 
the Parrot Spire, v/as built by the Chola king Vira 
Rajendra in the 1 1 th century, others were donated 
by the Hoysalas. The most prolific builder was 
Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagar who vrished to 
demonstrate his pov/er here, in the southeastern 
borderlands of his empire. Tiruvannamali was once 
of strategic importance due to its location; at the 
edge of fertile plains of the Ponnaiyar river valley, 
170 kilometres southeast of Madras. 

Varanasi : It is named after the tv/o small 
rivers, Varuna and Asi, vrhich join the Ganges 
nere. The town stands on the high v/est bank of 
the holy river. Many steep steps lead down to the 
water in which the faithful lake their ritual bath. 
Pilgrims all over India assemble here, many of 
them in order to die-because death in the holy 
town means the greatest blessing 

Varanasi is a town of countless temples, 
amongst which the golden domed Vishwanath 
temple is perhaps the most weil-Kncwn The Great 
■Mughal Aurangzeb hao c '-.-'iec; a 'r'osaue in the 
centre of the tov/n Its :a'i mina* .vere visible 


from a great distance. Recently, however, the 
minarets have collapsed. Hindu princes from all 
over India have erected palaces and temples near 
the ghats 

Vijayanagar : Located some 250 kilometres 
east of Goa (Panjim), by the banks of the 
Tungabhadra. Vijayanagar was at first a northern 
outpost of the Hoysala Empire The Hoysalas built 
here a temple dedicated to the god Shiva in the 
form of Virupaksha Virupaksha remained the tu- 
telary deity of the Sangama. Saluva and Tuluva 
dynasties which ruled the Vijayanagar empire suc- 
cessively from the mid-fourteenth to the end of 
the sixteenth century This empire finally included 
the vrhole of South India and extended as far as 
the borders of Onssa The rulers of Vijayanagar 
were constantly at ivar with the neighbouring Mus- 
lim sultanates However they adopted the f/us- 
lims' military feudalism as v/ell as certain features 
of their secular architectural style Cavalry was 
strategically as imponani for Vijayanagar as fo" 
the sultanates and the Portuguese as horse-trac- 
ers proved to be indsce^sebie trading paine.-s to 
the rulers of V a ■ =' 5 :=' -fter the battle of Ta' ‘■c’s 
( 1565 ). at v.' " army of Viiayanega' 
cumbed "a rcmbrned forces of f'? 
neighboun-c 5. -a'a-es the 6.10071:03 few: /.a: 
laid waste -• “e case 0' Lne egant,': tc'J'i" 
which dc-Tf -a ceme.n lacdscace sta'cT-; 
rums of 'e~c-rS a'C ca aces cnce a sem 
splendor 
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v/i\h 4 imposing gatevravs oi afchiiectutal meift 
and surface ornatnenlalion inlay. Akbar designed 
the mausoleum for himself and commenced build- 
ing it but it was completed by his son Jahangir in 
1612. It shows Hindu influence v/ilh its 5 storeys 
rising in terraces, lower ones of red sandstone 
and topmost of white marble, its beautiful ara- 
besque tracery, Hindu carving and Buddhist form 
may well represent composite faith of Akbar whose 
body lies in a high cenotaph chamber in the middle 
of the !ov/est storey under a simple marble tomb 
stone 

Alai Darwaza : It is the southern entrance 
to the Qutb complex, added by Ala-ud-din in 1311 
Its decorations are in a mixture of red sandstone 
and marbte. 

Almora : It is an ancient nu town in 
Kumaon (Uttar Pradesh) capital ot ^.r.ano rajas 
who ruled over Kumaon till defeated by the Bnt- 
ish. It is situated on a ridge and is the spnngooard 
for many interesting places such as Jalna, Bmsar 
Jogeshv/ar and Pindan glacier 

Amaravati Stupas ; Built around 150-250 
A 0 as a result of the Buddhist settlement on the 
south bank of Krishna, it showed for the first time, 
Buddha as a divinity, receiving worship The sculp- 
tures have been beautifully and idealistically 
treated First excavated in about 1797, its remains 
had fallen to pieces, most of the pieces having 
been removed through the centuries for building 
purposes The stupa must have covered about 
600 sq m Its surfaces are carved in the Bharhul 
style but some features of the Mathura and 
Gandhara sculptures have also been adopted, ex- 
ecution of flowers, foliage scrolls, friezes, medal- 
lions, etc IS very fine, exhibiting great vitality of 
design, exquisite linear rhythm and beauty not 
excelled afterwards Some marble images are 
carved in the round 

Amar Nath ; It is a celebrated cave which 
is visited by thousand of pilgrims from all over 
India on the full moon day of Sawan Situated at a 
height of 12,729 feet above sea-level, it lies m a 
long glacial gorge far away up the Liddar Valley in 


Kashmir, tn the southeast comer, of the cave 
the holy ice-lingam. which is self formed and 
believed to increase and decrease in size with i 
waxing and waning of the moon. The cave 
looked upon as the abode of Lord Shiva and 
consort Parvati who. dunng their vrandenngs. tc 
a fancy for it and stayeo on. In course of tin 
knowledge of its existence was lost: only at t 
beginning of the 19th century it was discover 
by a Muslim shepherd, Malik of Batkool village 
miles from Pahalgam, whose descendants ni 
act as guide and porters of his pilgrimage a 
also get one-third of all the offering made m t 
cave 

Amritsar : It vias founded in about 15I 
A 0 by the fourth Guru of Sikhs Guru Ram D; 
and originally called Ram Das Pur. The fifth 6ui 
Aqun Dev (1531-1606) gave it its present nar 
because of the holy tank Amritsagar (sacri 
ambrosial tank), dug out during his days. The he 
Granth was compiled during this time and plaa 
m the Golden Temple in 1604. It is a sacred pla 
of pilgrimage for Sikhs and Hindus alike and ali 
a great seat of learning. It is the headquarters 
the highest religious body of the Sikhs, Shiroma 
Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee (founded 
1920) It is also a high commercial centre, rich i 
literary and cultural associatons. 


Amritsar Golden Temple : Ra m Das, 41 
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ikh Guru, was granted a piece of circular land by 
kbar (1577) where there was a tank, he restored 
calling it Amntsagar (ocean of immortality); 
;arted building a temple there: completed by 
rjun, 5th Guru It has four doorways signifying 
lat Sikh worship is open to all 

Anandpur Sahib : It is a small tovm, pictur- 
squely located in an area of low hills. 80 km 
om Chandigarh. It was founded in 1644 by the 
Ih Sikh Guru. Tegh Bahadur, on land bought 
om the Raja of Bilaspur. It has a special place in 
ikh history as the 10th and last Guru Govind 
ingh. came here when 8 years old (1674) and 
Dent 25 years here. In 1699 he inaugurated the 
halsa (pure) brotherhood, a military organisation, 
ere vnth a handful of Sikh saint soldiers. When 
loli festival takes place (about March), thousands 
f Sikh devotees come to the Sikh shnne here 
'here religious functions and community meet- 
igs are held and a huge procession is taken out. 

Arai din Ka Jhompra : It is a mosque at 
jmer said to have been built by Qutb-ud-din Aibak 
nd lltutmish. it is a large structure, with pillars, 
rchiframes and domes reminiscent of the Jain 
OTple at Mt. Abu. 

Auroville : 'Auroville' is meant to be a uni- 
ersal town in Pondicherry where people of all 
ountries can live together in peace and progres- 
ive harmony, above all creeds, all politics and all 
ationalities. To symbolize the coming together of 
ations, earth from 124 countries was ceremoni- 
usiy poured into the lotus shaped foundation 
tone. Surrounding this lotus are ornamental gar- 
ens around which there are nine settlements with 
oetic names like 'Hope'. ‘Peace'. 'Repose'. 'Prom- 
;e' and 'Aspiration'. Eventually, there will be 
0,000 residents living in Auroville. The city has 
3 ur zones : residential, cultural, international (with 
pvillions from different nations of the world) and 
ioustnal 

I Ayodhya : Place of great antiquity (called 
'aket) and one of the 7 ssptepuris (sacred cities) 

• the Hindus, it is a town situated on the Ghaghra 

V Saryu) in Uttar Pradesh. It was founded by 

/ - 


Iksvaku. first king of solar dynasty or North Kosaia 
dynasty. It continued as the capital of the great 
line of solar kings among vrhom was Ramachandra 
(hero of the Ramayena) who was born and ae- 
mated here The Jam tirthankars. Adinath, 
Rishabha, and Ajita were born nere and so it is 
sacred to the Jams as well It was celebrated Bud- 
dhist centre and the famous Chinese monk. Fa 
Hien, who travelled in India from A D 400 to 4t1 
visited the city of Sha-Chi which historians have 
identified with Saket 

Badrinath ; Located in Garhwal (Uttar 
Pradesh), on (he banks of Alaknanda. it is one of 
the most sacred Hindu temples it is dedicated to 
Vishnu Two hot v;ater springs issue (from the 
mountainside) just below the temple The rawal 
(priest) must, always be a Namboodn Brahmana 
from Kerala 

Bagh Caves : In Bagh, a village on the 
Baghini (in Madhya Pradesh), there are nine sand- 
stone Buddhist caves with beautiful frescoes and 
sculptured stone work (date of ongm and identity 
of executants unknown) Originally, it had exten- 
sive and important wall paintings ceiling, columns 
and walls were covered with frescoes of great 
beauty, subject being secular and religious but all 
depicting some aspect of Budhist life and ntua! it 
IS badly damaged Chemical and other tests as- 
sign them (tentatively) to 6th century A D but they 
may have predated the Ajsnta frescoes to which 
they are similar. 

Bangla Sahib : It is a famous Sikh shnne 
in New Delhi, dedicated to the memory of the 
eighth Sikh Guru Har Kishan (i656-1664) wtio 
stayed here It was the residence or Bunga'ow of 
Raja Jai Singh, hence the name of Ba.ngla Sahib 

Belur Math : Established by Swami 
Vivekanandain January 1699 atEciurEKm north 
of Calcutta on the Ganga it is the head quarters c‘ 
the Rama'<rishna l.tission and the ch'cf centre c' 
the Ramaknshna order of monks from where r'l 
the missionary, philanthropic and sp-rlturf n:‘ •. 
t'C-s are organised The tnjstees lock after i'"-' f-" ' 
tuat traming and gro.vth of the rroni s c' .'he C c ." 
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; the monks are trained to help society upwards, 
not to bury themselves in caves and forests, to 
live, as Ramakrishna taught, in the world for the 
betterment of humanity and the alleviation of suf- 
fering. 

Bharhut : 11 is village south-west of 
Allahabad vrhere exist rums of a great Buddhist 
stupa (250-200 B.C.); it vras discovered in 1873 
by Cunningham. It depicts scenes from the 
Jatakas. The canring on the remains is full of va- 
riety, charm and richness, handling of motifs, flow- 
ers, animals, human beings and scenes of court 
life is masterly and beautiful. 

Bhitargaon ; It has probably the oldest ex- 
tant carved brick-v/ork temple in north India (in 
Kanpur district). It is placed about 4th century A.D. 
Another opinion places it three centuries later. 
Outer rjrnamentation is of terracotta sculpture with 
many brahmanical subjects; upper portions ofvralls 
have rectangular panels alternating with sculptured 
plasters. It is in a state of great dispair. 

Bodh Gaya ; Bodh Gaya is a famous pil- 
gnmage centre of Buddhists all over the world. It 
IS about 10 Km. south of Ihe city of Gaya in Bihar. 
Here, under the famous Bodhi tree. Gautama re- 
ceived buddhi or enlighlenment. King Ashoka built 
a monastery here. 

Botanical Garden (Calcutta) ; On 1st Janu- 
ary, 1963. the Indian Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
was handed over by the West Bengal govern- 
menl !o Ihe Government of India: since that date 
the Garden has been under the Botanical Survey 
of India. It owes ils foundation to the energy and 



when the Great Banyan Tree was be 
present site; there are some indication 
tree was already in existence when th 
was initiated by Kyd in 1787, Until some 
ago the original trunk was standing. 7 
there are about 1000 aerial roots supp 
branches, and the diameter of the are; 
by the branches of the tree is over 300 

Brindavan Gardens (Krishnaraj 
It is about 20 km. from Mysore. The 
gardens are laid out in terraces belov/ 
voir formed by a dam across river Kave 
flower-beds, cascades and fountains a 
all over. The gardens are illuminated 
visited by hundreds of people. 

Chidambaram : An ancient ten 
south of Madras, considered to be hoi 
believed to be the site of the akasa i 
invisible or ethereal linga) of Shiva: tr: 
associated v/ith great bhaktas (devotees 
nowned Hindu saints. It has been a noli 
centre from ancient limes. The univ 
Annamalai, established in 1929. is loot 
the town. Its temples are beautiful exs 
Dravidian architeclure, sculpture and sti 
ing, the most celebrated being that dec 
Shiva as Nalaraja, lord of the cosmic dan 
dates from the 6th century A.D. 

Church of Bom Jesus i it is local 
Goa. The body of St. Francis Xavier, wf 
the island of Sancian (on his way from 
China) was brought to Goa in Portuguc 
in the 16ih century ; the body is still ini: 
kepi in a casket (a work of art) in hi; 
church. The exposition of the body tal 
periodically and is an important event I 
and foreign Roman Catholics, The chi 
therefore, great sanctity and is a shrine i 
pilgrimage. 

Dera Baba Nanak : It is locate 
banks of Ihe Ravi, about 55 km. from 
Nanak, Founder of Sikhism, came to 
with his family. When 70, he died at Kart 
(nov; in Pakistan). Both Muslims am 
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med the body. When the sheet covering it v/as 
d, only flowers were found there T*ie 
flowers v/ere divided between tnt ‘ 
ler entombed their portion 'ne latter Cc • dtco 
rs and built a samadhi ov ' u'- containing 

es. About 1639, due to sn.-tmg ot the Ravi, on 
banks of which the shnne was located, the 
was taken to Dera Baba Nanak where an- 
er was built (at the site where Nanak had 
tped). The present gurudwara v/as built during 
time of Maharaja Ranjeet Singh who deco- 
;d part of it v/ith silver leaf. A chola (cloak) said 
)e that of Nanak (now in private hands) is en- 
ined here. 

Dwaraka : A small town on the north-west- 
tip of the Kathiawar (Sourashtra) peninsula in 
inagar district of Gujarat, the name Dwaraka 
lerived from the Sansknt word dma meaning 
Dr'. The town was the 'Gateway of India' in 
;ient times, an entreport for ships engaged in 
jrseas trade with Egypt, Arabia and 
sopotamia. At present its importance is due to 
magnificent temple of Dwarakadhish dedicated 
Krishna. The nejamandir, as the sanctum is 
iwn, is assignable to the 12-13lh centuries A.D, 
le the rest of the temple including the five- 
reyed mahamandapa was built in the 15-16th 
ilury A.D. Excavations have yielded spectacu- 
evidence of the existence of four temples be- 
2 the present temple of Dwarka-dhish of 
lalmandir came to be built in the 12th century 
i enlarged in the 15-161h century. 

Gaya : It is a tovrn in Bihar inhabited by 
Magas in ancient times who were worship- 
’s of the sun, fire and naga (snake), magicians 
i sorcerers and mentioned in the Ramayana, 
habharata and Pumas. According to a legend 
place takes its name from Gaya, a demon 
0 was so holy that anyone who even looked 
him was sure to find a place in heaven, 
ds asked him to make any request but not to 
ve from the spot, to which he agreed but de- 
;d that the place be named afierhim ; to this they 
jeded, declaring the place to be sacred. Hindus 


visit the Vishnu temple at Gaya for performing 
shraddha ceremonies as Vishnu has deemed that 
tnose who do so will reach heaven along with their 
ancestors. 

Gompas of Ladakh : A monastery m 
Ladakh is called Gompa. Gompas are usually the 
highest buildings in the villages and some of them 
like the Takse Gompa are several storeys high. 
They all contain exclusive images of the Buddha 
and some of the other gods of the Buddhist pan- 
thr 1 . The most famous and by all accounts the 
olc St and the wealthiest monastery in Ladakh is 
the Hemis Gompa 

Gulmarg : West of Snnagar (capital of J & 
K) about 1,000 m. higher up it is a forest clad 
summer and winter resort of uncommon beauty 
Its golf course is among the finest in the world. It 
offers opportunity for trekking, riding, skating, ski- 
ing, etc. A 6.4 km. v;alk takes one to snovz-clad 
Khilanmarg and above it is frozen lake of Alapathar 

Guru Ka Bagh : A small shrine near 
Amritsar was erected to commemorate the visit of 
Guru Arjun. 

Gurukul Kangri : Gurukul Kangri is a seat 
of Hindu learning at Hardwar in Uttar Pradesh It 
was set up by Arya Samajists in 1902 and im- 
parts education through the medium of Sansknt 
It now enjoys the status of a university 

Gwalior : An important princely state of 
Central India, now a district of Madhya Pradesh, 
Gwalior is famous for its fort, palaces and temples 
It is a centre of several handicrafts and other in- 
dustries , also the seat and the last resting place 
of Mian Tansen, famous court smger of Emperor 
Akbar. Also to be s*- a'e the tombs o' 
Muhammad Gaus. Jar - '.’as/id. Gujn Mahal 
Chulurbhuj Mandir. Ma^s ngn Man Mandir, Sas- 
Bahu Mandir, Teli Mandir Sondia School and 
Maharaj Mahal. 

Hardv/ar : Hardwar- Aan, that is Vishnu's 
door is one of the saptapuri or seven (sacred) 
cities of Hindus. It is situated at the foot of Shivafi'-'.s 
(lowest range of Himalayas) where Ganga 
emerges from the mountains and so, it is also 
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Nadu. There is a lake with fishing, boating and a 
five-mile walk around it. The place offers beautiful 
walks and picnic spots. There are waterfalls-fa- 
mous being Fairy, Glen and Silver Cascade. There 
are gardens and parks, a variety of trees and an 
admirable climate. The observatory is vrell known 
Established in 1899, it is one of the most impor- 
tant institutions in India for solar physics, meteo- 
rology and allied subjects, 

Kosala : It was an ancient kingdom estab- 
lished by the Aryans in the eastern part of North 
India It was a reputed empire from which Rama 
v/as exiled and over which he eventually ruled. 

Kosambhi : It is a prehistoric city, 50 km 
■ from Allahabad on the left bank of Yamuna. Vatsa 
who ruled here in the 6th century B.C., was a 
contemporary of Gautama Buddha and v/ho came 
j here periodically. He preached his sermons and 
stayed at Ghasitarama monastery. It was an im- 
: portent political and Buddhist centre till the begin- 
, ning of 1st century A.D. A pillar hero bears an 
: inscription of Samudra Gupta's victory over this 
; area. It was devastated by the Huna invasion. 

Kurukshetra ; It is a famous battle field 
, where according to the epic Mahabharata. the leg- 
endary war behveen the Kurus and the Pandavas 
was fought. If is a great pilgrimage centre of the 


Hindus. 

Kusinagar : It is located in Uttar Pradesh 
Gautama Buddha came here on his last journey 
with his beloved disciple. Ananda, He chose this 
site for achieving mahaparinirvana. It became a 
great place of pilgrimage and worship for Bud- 

■ dhists. Many chailyas (chapels) and viharas (mon- 
asteries) were built here 3 centuries later. Ashoka 

■ built a pillar, a temple and a stupa on the sacred 
' spot of mahaparirnn'ana. the ruins of which were 

■ seen by Hsuen Tsang in 7lh century A D. It was 
' rediscovered by Carlevle (of the Archaeological 
' Department) in 1876, who uncovered the stupa 

and an over 6 m. long recumbent stone statue of 
' the dying Buddha (in lion posture). It is now a 
n'ace of worship and pilgrimage for Buddhists 
"here is also the site of a school for study of 
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Dhammapada and a small Chinese temple which 
has an image of the Buddha 

Lucknow ; It is situated on River Gomti 
According to one legend. Rama's brother 
Lakshmana, founded it It rose m imoortance m 
Akbar's time; became a thriving centre of trade m 
Jahangir’s Muhammad Sharif, Subedar of Avadh, 
built magnificent buildings, gardens, particula.ny, 
one called Boslan-i-Doslan (garden of friends) in 
1630-31 It has been famous for its handicrafts 
cl an embroidery, gold and silver (thread) em- 
bf; dery (kamdani. satma. sriara zardozi. gala etc ) 
ivcry camng. silver and bidn work, clay mode's 
and toys, perfumes and calico pnntmg In addition 
it also makes beautiful costume jewellery now 
Lumbini : ii is a place near Kapnavasiu 
where Lord Buddha was born about 555 B C Now 
called Rummindei, the place is in the Nepal Tera' 
Mahabodhi Temple ; Also called Temple 
of the Great Enlightenment it is located at Bodh- 
Gaya 

Marble Rocks ; About 20 km souin west 
of Jabalpur in M P the famous marbie roexs are 
in a gorge of the Narmada Motor boats ana row 
ing boats wind up the river to the base where h 
cascades down m a mighty surge to the roers 
below, sending up clouds of spray at a spot called 
Dhuan Dhar (cloud stream i Not tar is the oio 
temple of Madanpur surrounded by 64 statues of 
yogmis (women ascetics i On trie road to tne 
Jabalpur IS f.ladan Mahal ancient fonress of Go.nd 
kings, built on the crest of a great boulder 

Mathura ,■ One of the seven sacred cihes of 
the Hindus Mathura is s'tuated on the Yamu.na. 
norlh-wesi of Agra it is tne site of concentral-on 
of painted greyware pottery of prolo-hislonca' 
limes tn the Mahabharata Mathura is mentone; 
as being the capital of Krishna It was hem- 
Knshna was born and spent his ch'!dhc-o-".d ■"'i' 
youth and is therefore, held lo be sacme r 
Hindus It was a great and old centre c‘t. ■' ' 
worship for centuries BudoTiist images _ _ 
undated) were produced ir’ ta';-' .. 
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capital of the Kusnan kings. Large primitive fig- 
ures in red malhura sandstone and votive tablets 
with Jain images are also produced. 

Moti Masjid (Agra) ; Built by Shah Jahan 
(1654). it is an elegant mosque in white marble. It 
is inside Agra fort. Beautifully proportioned with 
colonnades, cloisters and arched entrances ; its 
dome is perfectly designed. 

Mukteshv/ar ; It is in Kumaon (Uttar 
Pradesh). It is noted for its fruits, verdure, flowers 
(particularly rhododendrons) and views of the Hi- 
malayan snow ranges, it is also well-known for 
the Veterinary Research Institute, one of the best 
of its kind in India. 

Mussaman Burj ; It is a tower m Agra fort, 
built in white marble by Shah Jahan It is also 
known as Jasmine Tower because of the flowers 
in delicate mosaic and brilliant gilding v/itb which 
it is decorated. It is outstanding for inlay and marble 
filigree vrork, chaste and refined taste and beauti- 
ful execution Aurangzeb interned Shah Jahan 
here and from here he could see, across the river 
Yamuna, the Taj Mahal where his beloved con- 
sori. Mumtaz l.lahal, was buried 

Nagarjunakonda : it is a site of pre-historic 
importance in district Guntur (Andhra Pradesh) at 
me bank of Knshna In the later half of the 3rd 
millennium S c (when Harappan culture flounshed 
in north India) pastoral people lived here, made 
use of polished stone axes, and other toots Ex- 
cavated m the twenties of this century this region 
yielded up pottery, some with sophisticated 
shapes, also came to light Buddhist structures-a 
stupa, hvo chaityas, several viharas (monaster- 
ies) - Brahmanical temple and many secular slruc- 
tures-including an ampitheatre. established during 
Iksvaku times (3rd and 4th centuries) and sculp- 
tures in the Amaravati style As the site v/as to be 
submerged m the fifties to make a dam on the 
river, the valley was excavated thoroughly and it 
was revealed that the site had been m continuous 
occupation from early Stone and Neolithic times 
tTl after the period of the Iksvakus, To presewe 
some of the outstanding specimens of sculpture. 


they vrere removed to museums. The place 
came knov/n as the hill of Nagarjuna in the 
century A.O. 

Nakhoda Mosque : II is the largest mos 
in Calcutta. Its architecture is of orientai des 
There is a majestic dome with 2 minarets. 

Nathdwara Temple : It is about 50 I 
north-east of Udaipur, Located in a beautiful s 
near over Banas it is a lovely marble tempie. 

Ootacamund : It is a mountain resor 
Nilgin hills on a plateau at an altitude of 2.286 
A tree-bordered lake offers fishing and boati 
There is a botanical garden, fine golf course, 
portunity for mountain climbing, particulaiiy 
Doddabetta. Snowdon. Elk Hill and Cair Hi!! 

Panipat ; Panipat is situated near Oeih 
Haryana. It is a famous place for tnres histi 
bailies took place here-first battle of Pan! 
fought on April 21, 1526 between Delhi Empe 
Ibrahim Lodhi and Mughal invader Babar ted 
the establishment of Mughal rule ; second ba 
fought betvreen Akbar and Hemu, Hindu gent 
of Afghan King Adil Shah Sur enabled Akbar 
recover the throne of his ancestors : third battle 
Panipat v;as fought betv/een Afghan invai 
Ahmad Abdaii and the Marathas who came 
protectors of Mughal Emperor Shah Alam II ; I 
defeat of the Marathas vanquished their dream 
establishing their empire on the ruins of the Mug! 
empire. 

Pataliputra (Modem Patna) ; It was I 
capital of Magadha and the Mauryan empire a 
the site of the third council of Buddhism, conven 
by Ashoka to deal with heresy and orthodox)'- 

Pinjore Garden ; U is one of the old; 
Mughal gardens in northern India, some 19 k 
from Chandigarh. 11 is a small replica of Sha'in 
gardens of Srinagar, laid out by, Fidai Khan 
foster brother of Aurangzeb: beautiful setting v 
lower range of Himalayas as backdrop. 

Plassey ; It is a village north of Calcut 
where in 1757 Clive defeated a large force of t 
Na'wab of Bengal, primarily through a conspii^ 
vrith the Navrab’s generals, often said to mark t 
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beginning of (he British conquest of India. 

Pushkar Fair : An important Hindu bathing 
festival, accompanies with a big fair, there is the 
T. only temple in India dedicated to the God Brahma 
r (the creator) where he is said to have performed 
a yagna. It is believed that without bathing in the 
•: sacred v/ater of the lake, important places of pil- 
:.i grimage cannot be acquired, 
r; Rajgir : Situated some distance south-east 
? of Patna in beautiful natural surroundings it is a 
■yj. place of pilgrimage for Buddhists and jains. It v/as 
the residence of Buddha during his sojourn in 
Rajagriha. There is an ancient chaitya called 
Maniyar Math, Tapodanadi or hot mineral springs. 
Saptaparni and other beautiful caves and Jain 
temples on the hill tops. It v/as the site of the first 
Buddhist Council: it is also connected v/ith epi- 
sodes in Hindu epics. 

Rameshv/aram Temple : It is one of the 
,;r most outstanding and stupendous South Indian 
temples in Ihe Dravidian (Pandya) style of temple 
.V architecture. It is situated on an island near Adam's 
bridge (which separates India and Sri lanka It 
'.f. has hvo shrines within 3 concentric walls and 4 
sides ; Ihe pillared corridors which surround the 
shrines extend to more than 1000 metres in length, 
Ihe pillars are huge blocks of granite, richly carved 
'j. and beautifully proportioned, stand close to each 
other along long corridors, due to the immense 
■' ' length of which, Ihe perspective cf/rindles to a mere 
pinpoint of light in the distance, the whole effect 
being one of remarkable grandeur. The comdors 
• ']. are believed to mark Ihe place where Rama (the 
■'"j. hero of Ihe Ramayana) performed his first act of 
'■•'I worship after his rescue of Sita from Havana's 
"j,', Lanka and the temple is. therefore, halla/red by 
his (legendary) association with the site 
'-'.j. Ranakpur Temples ; About 140 km north- 
'■■j,. west of Udaipur; set in a picturesque location on 
ihe western slopes of Aravalli hills, these are cel- 
■' 1 -., ebraied Jain temples. There are 29 halls exh'bit- 
' ■ j. mg architectural grace, variety, sculpture and deco- 
'f ration of ceilings and 420 pi'lars (a'l more or loss 
dissimilar) b-eautifully exeaited. 
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SL Paul’s Cathedral Calcutta : It is the 
first Anglican cathedral built in India (1847), It is 
gothic in style. 

Salarjung Museum : Na'.vab Mir Yousuf Ali 
Khan Salagung III was the ov/ner of Ihe largest 
collection of art objects in the world, from the fan- 
tastic collection emerged the Salarjung Museum 
at Hyderabad. A salient feature of the Museum is 
its international character, and collections pertam- 
ing to each country' are arranged in one or more 
rooms. Salarjung Library has an extensr/e collec- 
tion of oriental manuscnpts in Urdu, Arabic and 
Persian 

SL Thomas Mount, Madras ; It is one of 
Ihe most important historic Christian shnnes in 
India; traditional '^''e of martyrdom of Apostle Tho- 
mas v/ho probac.y first bro'jght Chnstianity to In- 
dia (A.D 45) he v/ent to South India after A.D 
51 and was killed by hostile brahamms it is a 
place of pilgrimage for Christians v;ho come from 
abroad as well , of hvo churches here (buill during 
Portuguese times) one, on Little Mount, is where 
St Thomas used to pray and one is at the site 
where he was killed 

Sanchi Stupa About 30 km from Bhopal, 
it IS an enormous domed structure standing on a 
lov/ stone hill, for the preservation of the relics of 
the Buddha It was rediscovered in 1818 by some 
English military officers The most rema.'kab'e fea- 
tures are the massive railing at the base at a 
distance of over 3 m with magnificent d-:-cora; on 
representing stones from the Jafakas, the b-rth 
enlightenment, first sermon and death of th-o Bud- 
dha; historical events connected with Asho*a 
some events associated with h.s p'gnmages vi 
lage scenes, palace scen-as, forest scc-.''es an 
c-ent musica' instmments with pecp'e p'aymg them 
etc The stone carved with the most beaut, 'ui caw 
ing of a hgh tech, meal C''CC-'’-ence. some w,'h deptn 
cf r-or-ef some in bas rcl ef and Eom,e m th-e rcuno 

Samafh ; It is an ancent archa-eo’og :<t s 'e 
no.'lheas: of Varanas' (Uttar Pradesh) i: is on-c :■ 
the eqh: groat p'aces c‘ Buddhist p 'gr,me]c- as u 
was h-cre in th-e Deer Pa'’>. that Hucd.na p'cac.h-en 
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his first sermon and founded the first Buddhist 
Sangha (order) of monks, the two-fold act being 
knovm as dharma-Chakra-pravariana. During the 
Kushan period {A.D. 81) Sarnath became a cen- 
tre of Hinayana Buddhism. 

Sravasti ; it is an ancient site on the border 
between the districts of Gonda and Bahraich (Uttar 
Pradesh); it is also known as Sahat Mehel It was 
the second capita! of the Kingdom of Kosala. The 
place is sacred to both Buddhists and jains. 

Shantiniketan *. It is in district Birbhum, West 
Bengal. Rabindranath Tagore first established a 
school at Shantiniketan and later on, in 1901 he 
made it into a public tmst. He laid the foundation 
here of Vishva Bharati (World University) in 1918. 
Sylvian Levi, a French, became its first visiting 
Professor. It became a Central University in 1951 

Siddi Sayyid Mosque, Ahmedabad : (A.D. 
1515). Its delicately carved and perforated stone 
screens, particularly of central v/indows are un- 
equalled for artistry : sensitivity and skill with which 
tree, foliage and floral designs have been 
conventionalised and treated to fill the entire win- 
dow space is an exquisite specimen of tracery 
and perforated carving m stone. 

. Sis Ganj ; It is a famous shone of Sikhs in 
handni Chowk, Delhi It commemorates the mar- 
tyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur, Ninth Guru of 
Sikhs, v/hich took place on 11lh november, 1675. 
The structure was constaicted in 1930. 

Somnath ; It is the name of famous temple 
(on sea coast of Gujarat peninsula) in which there 
was a celebrated linga (one of 12 in India) said to 
have been an idol brought to India from the Kaaba 
of Mecca before Prophet f«1uhammad started his 
destruction of the idols of Mecca. 

Sravana Belagola : It is a village in District 
Hasan (Karnataka) famous for its monotithik nude 
Jain statute carved by an unknown sculptor (a 
A.d, 1983), said to be that of Gomata (second 
son of Rishabha, first Jain lirthankat) who became 
an ascetic and renowned Jain saint, Known as 
Bahubali and Gomateshvara. 

Srinagar : It is the capital of the State of 



Jammu and Kashmir set in a beautiful valle 
framed in noble chinar trees and poplars, on tt 
Dal lake and River Jhelum known for centuries a 
Pravarapura after King Pravarasena II (6th cei 
tury A.d.), the Mughal Emperors made in it beai 
tiful gardens in Mughal style rising in terrace 
beauty-Shatimar, Nishat Bagh, Naseem Bagh ar 
Chashma Shahi (laid out by Shah Jahan). Tv, 
hills-Takht-i-Suleman on the crest of which stanc 
the temple of Shankaracharya 18lh cenlury) an 
Hari Parbat are famous. 

Srirangapatnam ; About 16 Km. froi 
Mysore it is the old capita! of Karnataka kings 
situated on a small island in river Kaveri. Its o! 
fortress was the stronghold of Sullan Tipu fron 
whom it was captured by the British at the BalUr 
of Srirangapatnam (1799). At the eastern end o 
the island is Darya Daulat Bagh. There are also < 
big mosque and a huge temple of Ranganalha 

Sun Temple, Modhera : It is in Gujarat 
There exists a richly carved temple complex, bu? 
during the reign of Bhimdev (1026-27), it recre 
sents superb craftsmanship of Gujarati architects 

Sun Temple, Kalarmal : It is located If 
km. west of Atmora, in Uttar Pradesh. It is o 
12th century A.D. The Ido! of sun is of broAmsf 
colour. 

Talwandi Sabo ; (Damdama Sahib). It £ 
located in District Bhalinda of Punjab. Guru Gobrii 
Singh prepared Granth Sahib here, dictating fiC'’ 
memory to Bhai Mani Singh. 

Tanjore : (Thanjavur) In Tamil Nadu, i! '5 ^ 
city of beautiful temples assodated with the ChCr 
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dynasty Besides the temples of Bhhadeswara. 
Gangaikonda Cholapuram, and Kampaharesvara. 
the city also has a fort and a palace. 

Taran Taran : It is 25 km. south of Amritsar 
Sikh Shrine, on one side of tank was built by 
Guru Aqun Dev m honour of Ram Das. and com- 
pleted in 1830. It is faced with marble up to the 
height of the first roof; rooms on 2nd floor be- 
neath the dome have frescoes associated with 
the lives of Sikh Gurus. 

Thekkady or Periyar Game Sanctuary : 
About 120 km. from Kottayam, near Cardamom 
mils, is situated this vrild life and bird sanctuary. It 
IS the home of v/ild boar, sambar. wild elephant, 
tiger, pig, deer etc. Motor boats on the lake are 
there to viev/ these denizens in safety. 

Thyagaraja Temple, Thiruvarur : One of 
the most ancient and biggest temples in South 
India, it preserves many inscriptions on its walls 
eating from the time of the Imperial Cholas to that 
of the Maratha rulers of Thanjavur. The main de- 
ity of the temple is Thyagaraja. The vast temple 
complex was erected by the middle of the 14th 
century. 

Tirukkalukunram ; Mid-way between 
Chinglepet and Mahamallapuram (Tamil Nadu), 
this famous Shiva temple is known for the strange 
phenomenon of the daily visit of 2 white kites which 
come to feed on food prepared for them by the 
hereditary pnest of the temple. According to leg- 
end, they are the spirits of 2 saints which have 
been visiting this hill from times immemonal on 
their daily journey behveen Rameshvaram and 



are watched by ao-.-zds who see them fc-e -3 ano 
they fly aivay. 

Tunnel. Nehru : It is a tunnot.wh.ch is a 
feat of engineering at Bamhal (Jammu and kasn- 
mir) 2,226 m. above sea-level, which cuts threugh 
the Pir Panjaf range. It has 2 passages, each for 
one way traffic, through which heawy and light 
vehicles can ply and which cuts short tne land 
journey to and from the va’Iey of Kashmir 

Udaipur : In Rajaslhan. Rana Udai Singh 
of Mewar made the place his capita! (1558) it is 
situated on wooded, hilly slop-os by Iho side of the 
beautiful Pichola Lake Skirling the water s edge 
are shining marble and granile palaces cro.'.nc-d 
by Maharana Pratap's magnificent pa'ace wnn ;$ 
peacock mosaic of Choti Chitrasa'a and guttcr.ng 
mirror inlay of Moti Mahal In the midd'e ol the 
lake are h‘zo grand island pa'aces Jog Manoir 
(1625) and Jog Niwas. now la lurur,- noteis There 
is a great temple of Jagannath ii555. 1 'l ngn mils 
The place is famous fo' wooden toys ana textile 
printing 

Vasco do Gama's Church Also known 
as St. Frances' Church it was the first European 
church in India built by Franciscans (Portuguese) 
in 1503 at Cochin .Ke'aia' on land gifted by a 
Kerala ruler, as stated m pai'nieai documents st.ll 
to be seen in enuren records Vasco de Gama 
was buned m the Chmen ; 1524) His remains we,'c 
removed to Lisbon n 1536 ihe grave stone berg 
left behind which gave me church its name 

Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta : It is sc 
imposing building of white Jodhpur marble (1921} 
The planning and structure was that of Lo~: 
Curzon who .vanted to construct an outstaid'n; 
monument to British rule on India The stmc'c'c 
stands m a spacious garden 

Vikramasila - Vikramasila was a Ej:"~ 
monastery and centre of learning in E.'h" ~ 

the foremost Vijrayana monasteries f~:~ •'J' 

•"■ss onanss carried Vijrayana Buddni— - - * 
m me 11th century AD 

Vivekananda Rock h'cr.cd:- - ; 
><anyal'uman it is a tempIo-G-.'""..-.^. 
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edifice (completed in 1971) on rock about 1 .6 km. his course of action in future. It is made of granite, 
in ocean at the southern most tip (land's end) of Vivekananda's statue, larger than life, is ir 
India. Swami Vivekananda swam out to this rock the main hall; black stone pillars have intricate 
(1892) where he meditated and then visualised carving. ■■ 



Ali Akbar Khan ; All Akbar Khan was the 
son of famous sarod maestro, Allauddin Khan. 
He founded Ali Akbar College of Music, Calcutta 
(1956). He was the court musician of Jodhpur 
v/ho received Sangeet Natak Akadami Avrard for 
instrumental music in 1963. He got film award for 
music in Hungry Stones. 

Allauddin Khan : He is an eminent sarod 
player and instrumentalist of Senia gharana. He 
established Mahiar Hand (1924) and received 
Padma Bhushan and Disikottama (Visva Bharati). 

Amir Khusrau : He was 
a key figure in the spread of 
, Muslim - or rather Persian - 
‘ musical feelings and technique 
He composed qawalli and ■ 
laranas and wrote in Persian 'irz-i 
and Braj. He was a Sufi He | 
attempted to 'synthesise' Per- 
sian music and Indian music The ongin of khayal 
and the invention of sitar are attributed to him. 

T. Balasaraswathi ; She is known as a 
dancer of Bharatanatyam. She received Sangeet 
Natak Akademi Avrard for Bharatanatyam, Padma 
Bhushan, Hon. doctorate of Rabindra Bharati Uni- 
versity. She conducted Bharatanatyam Summer 
School in San Francisco under the auspices of 
American Society for Eastern Arts. She is famous 
for her abhinaya. 

Bilhana (c. 1040-1130) ; He was a cel- 
ebrated Kashmiri dramatist, poet and historian. 



He v/rote a graphic epic, Vikramadevacharila in 
honour of his patron, the King Vikramaditya VI, 
One of his plays is Kamasundari and a poem 
Chaurpanchasika. 

Bismillah Khan ; He was an instrumental- 
ist-Hindustani, shehnai. He received Sangeet 
Natak Academi Award, Padma Sri (1961) and 
Padma Bhushan. 

Nandalal Bose (1882-1966) : He came to 
Calcutta from Monghyr in 1897. He had a flair for 
painting, so, he joined 'Government Art School 
He became a student of Abanindranath. His Sutea 
won a prize in the exhibition of Indian Society of 
Oriental Art. He developed close relations with 
distinguished Art scholars-Perey Brown, Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, Okakura. He joined Santinikelan 
and later organised its Kala Bhavan. He founded 
a handicrafts cooperative with a view to promot- 
ing the economic condition of the artists. He re- 
ceived many honours. 

Sachin Dev Burman. He was a classical, 
folk and light music 
composer and director 
of many films. He re- 
ceived Sangeet Natak 
Academy award for mu- 
sic direction and also 
got Asian Film Society 
(London) Award. 

M.F. Husain : 

M.F. Husain v/as bom 
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in 1915 at Pandharpur (Maharashtra). He is corv 
sidered India's leading artist. At 18. he v/as 
av/arded gold medal in exhibition at Indore for 
portrait done in oils. He joined vnth Amrila Shergil, 
Raza and Saiza to form progressive Artists' Group 
(1948). He had his first one man shov/ at Bombay 
(1950). One picture from this exhibition was hung 
in Salon de f«1ai in Paris. He made a symbolic film 
Through the Eyes of a Painter (1966) v/hich won 
the Golden Bear Avrard at the Berlin Film Festi- 
val. He studied arrcient India for his Mahabharata 
and Ramayana series of paintings. Most of his 
later v/ork is stylised, heavily symbolic and of an 
abstract nature but each is true to the Indian ethos. 

Usfad Allauddin Khan : He v/as an out- 
standing sarod player and the recipient of Sangeel 
Natak Akademi av/ard for Hindustani instrumental 
music, Padma Bhushan, and Desikottama (Vishva 
Bharati). He composed new ragas like Hemant. 
Prabhat kali, Hem Behag, etc. 

Kunju Kurup (1880-1973) : He was an out- 
standing Kathakali dancer. He was an able teacher 
v/ho trained a number of outstanding dancers as 
Santha Rama Rao, Krishnan Hair and Mrinalini 
Sarabhai. He was the founder member of Kerala 
Kalamandalam. He v/as av/arded the Padma Shri, 
Sangeeta Natak Akademy Award and Academy 
Fellowship. 

Lachchu Maharaj : Lachchu Maharaj (1901- 
1978) was a great Kathak dancer. He brought 
classical Kathak dance to films. He composed 
dances for films like Ram Rajya, MughaN-Azam. 
He directed the first-ever Kathak ballet Malli 
Madhav for Sangeet Natak Akademi and also re- 
ceived Sangeet Natak Akademi Av/ard. 

Antsher Lobo : He was a musicologist, in- 
strumentalist and vocalist : Hindustani, Khayal of 
Jaipur gharana : western, violin, guitar, coifiposer. 
His special record is Introducing Indian Music. 

Zubin Mehta ; (1936- ?) A musical child 
prodigy he went to St. Xavier’s College, Bombay 
to study medicine but gave it up for musia He 
won international conducting competition in 

onrt /«/\n HiirMH Yftrk 


Philharmonic with outstanding achievement 
became conductor of Los Ange'es and Mcn'.r. 
Orchestras (1951) b-eccming younaes! condu: 
of symphony orchestra in the U.S A. and first p 
son to become conductor cf hvo o.Thesiras 
multaneousf/. Ne// York Phitharmonio made wo: 
wide search for ‘b^t music director' and appoint 
him as conductor in 1970. 


Mirabai ; Mirabar (A.D. 1499-1547) was t 
daughter of a Mewar chief and the wife of Ra’ 
of Udaipur (Capita! of Mewar). She was tota 
devoted lo the deity, Knshna, She became a d: 
dpfe of Ravidas, a (low caste) saint She cor 
posed devotional songs and hymns in Br^ bhast 
mixed vrith Rajasthani in honour of Krishna. Ma: 
of her v/ritings were included in the Granth (s 
cred book of the Sikhs). She spent her last dsj 
in Mathura (Krishna's birthplace) and Bri.nda-var 
Pankaj Mullick ; He v/as a vocalist ( 
Rabindra Sangeel, light music, bhaian and con 
poser and music director of sev'crai films He stu: 
iedv/thDinervJanah Tagore and Durgadas Banegc-t 
He won the Dada Saheb PhalKe Award (1973) 
Narasimha Mehta : Heis sad to have live 
and sung to his deity, Knshna, in the 15th ccr 
lury; some scholars think he flourished afk 
Vallabhacharya He was one of the teed no l.te: 
37 figures of Gujarati literature 

Vinayakrao Narayan Patwardhan : He wa 
a vocalist and actor Hindustani, Khan’s! of Gwa'o 
gharana He v/as elected Fc-How of Sangeet fJata 
Akade.mi, formerly the Pnnapal of Gandhaar 






Maha-,idya'a>'a. Pune 


Ravi Shankar 
Raw Shankar is a bri' 
liani siiarist whi 
learned to play it fron 
Allauddin Khan Her 
the fust Indian ti 
present Ind.an musr 
at UNESCO meetm: 
at Pans He com 
posed mus'O fo’ thi 
famous film Pathc 




CULTURAL MOSAIC 


Panchah and for tal'eia Discoi'e.y of India and 
India Immortal He received Silver Beer Award 
(Berlin) and Sangeel Na‘ak Akademi Award for 
Hindustani music Famous group. Uis Beetles, 
used toe sitar for tfierr songs, 

Satyajit Ray ; He has oeen regarded as 
one of the greatest film 
directors of the world. 

He founded the Calcutta 
Fil.m Society He pro- 
duced the famous film 
Palher Panchah which 
broke new ground in 
the Indian film v;br!d; at 
the Cannes Fesliva! 

(1S56) it was declared 
■The Best Human 
Document* The next film Aparajito along with 
Patner Panchsli. won 12 international awards The 
third film ApurSansar was also highly acclaimed 
Among the other films C 'scted and produced by 
him which nave become lamous are Kanchsn- 
lunga, Chanilata Nayah Tm Kanya and Asania 
Sanket. He received the prestigious 'Special Os- 
car’ for his 'lifetime achievement and the Legion 
d Honneur (Highest Civilian Award of France) In 
■•1933 he earned the rare distinction of being 
, warned the life-membership of the Bntish Film 
nstiiuie And as back as 195’ he was av/arded 
fne Wagsaysav Awa.m 

M.S. Subbulakshmi : Trained from child- 
hood in the a.h of singmg (Kamata.ka music) by 
her mother . stepped into fame from the time of 
her performance at 
(1943) was ac- 
claimed sill! more all 
over India as singer 
of Mira Bhajans in 
Dm f.laara , sang for 
Gandhi, at hs request, 
the Bhajan Han Turn 
Haro, on his birthday, 
won many awards 
including Bharat 


Ratna, Ramsay' M^aysay Award (1974), 

Abanindranalh Tagore (1871-1951) r 
was the nephew of Rab’ndrarrath Tagore an 
great painter He produced a set of paintings 
Knsrma Ilia il895) synthss'sing the Indian 
European styles in an original manner. Ke as 
lished a new scnoof of art. He establrshed In; 
Society of Onentai Art {1907j; he'd exhibition 
Pans and London (193) and Tokyo (1919) tx 
first Indian artist to earn mtemationa! fame. 

Tansen (1506-1680) : Ke vias txifn 
Ramatanu but later cams to be Icnavn as Ten; 
He was one of the greatest poet singets of 
time Akbar conferred the title of Tansen on 
veteran musidaa He vras the discoverer of s 
eral ragas and a few instruments includii^ Ri 
Veena and is said to be the innovator of the 
famous ragas. ‘Miyan-ki-Todf and "Dan 
Kanada' 

Thyagaraja (1767-1847) : He was oni 
the greatest of the music composers of his i 
He revolutionized the very nature of Kama! 
music The secret of his an lay on producing so 
thing utterly new from ragas and talas used c 
and over agam n the past He bull a uniq’je mu 
empire with only one type of composition, the I 

Uday Shanker (1900-1977) : He was 
exponent of modem Indian dance and ballet, 
evolved a new form of Indian dandng based 
Indian tradition and idiom; his ballets w 
Tandava Nrittya. Shiva-Panmli. Lanka Dah 
Rhythm of Ufa, Latoour and Machinery. RamL( 
and Lord Buddha. Full-length feature films of 
dance, Kaipana and Shankarscope. were his i. 
tures in film production. • - 

Raja Ravi Varma (1848-1906) : He w; 
famous painter The painting of Shakun 
writing a love latter to king Oushyanta made 
famous He also painted in oils. He won a i 
medal and diploma at VVortd Art Exhibition, Visi 
for his picture of Nar Lady (1873) His ten pi 
ings were introduced in Interhaticnal Art Exhib 
m CtKego out of which three won the first prize 



All India f.tusic Conference 
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• Issues in Focus • Universe and the 
Solar System • Space Technology 

• Information Technology • Super- 
conductivity • Energy Reservoirs 

• Ocean Development • Health and 
Heridity • Ecology and Emironment 



SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 






Science and Technology of 2020 


With the approaching of a new millennium 
various visionary projections have been made by 
heavy weight scholars in the fields of politics, so- 
ciety, religion future way of life, science and lech- 
nology, cultural pattern etc. Among all these futur- 
istic projections, science and technology plays the 
role of trend setter". Science is the only respon- 
sible factor, which brought the biblical ‘forbidden 
fruit' to the mind-boggling discovery of gravitational 
force, and it is transforming the world civilization 
to a new perspective 

Six leading scientists ol the Engineering and 
Physical Sciences Research Council (EPSRC) 
explain their visions of 2020 in an optimistic man- 
ner by bnnging exciting and beneficial develop- 
ment that may change the world drastically by the 
year 2020 These six scientists have projected 
_ about the big breakthroughs by liny particles, 

' fulfilment of dream, communication integration, 
■stainable development, maximum benefits to pa- 
ents with minimum surgery and new technology 
for new ways of working 

In the electronics world, 'nanoparticles' are 
bringing about a revolution Use small 
nanopartictes in conducting, semi-conductmg, and 
non-conducting; will drastically reduce the amount 
of power and their size Professor Brain Johnson 
believes by using nanoparlicles down m polymenc 
supports, it can produce a range of unusual elec- 
tronic. properties He also believes, by use of ‘elec- 
tion jump' devices- which used to restore energy - 
can help to build computers and sensors to a veiy 
small size, so that doctors could stamp them onto 
people to monitor their body functions. Researches 
are going on to use nanoparlicles for petrochemi- 
cal production. Jonson believes (hat the amount 
of pollution can be reduced or bodily malfunctions 


can be improved by controlling and momtonng 
sense organs. 

Professor Colin Humphreys gives vistas of 
'genetic engineering' with the help of materials. 
Implanlalion of 'biomaterials' in human bodies will 
last for a life time. Present day artificial joinis last 
10 to 15 years but artificial- joints made from 
biomaterials will last for a lifelime. With the help 
of 'tissue engineering'- by combining a person's 
own tissue vrilh biodegradable polymer - will get 
the right shape and be able to grow completely 
new body parts. It ivill change the concept of health 
care New materials will be developed for use in 
fuel cells and turbine blades to produce non-pol- 
luting cards and super-efficient power slalions. 

Wendy Hall, the lady of communicaiion in- 
tegration, IS in a mission to vreed out 'information 
Chaos' to help people find the information that they 
want, when they want it. In the near future per- 
sonal computer v/ill be dead, instead of buying a 
computer people will by devices which is a com- 
puter. a phone, a television or v/hatever you wan! 
It to be. This will possible only when all communi- 
cation technologies become integrated. Twenty 
years hence, a phone call will be replaced by an 
integrated global information network - 'so that you 
can communicate with people and other devices 
instantly to get all the information you migbl wan! 

Round Clift speaks about massive 'chemi 
cal plants’ to reduce industrial pollulion and sus 
tamable development for industries. Sustainabk 
development for a commercial company means 
assessing its economic, environmental peiformanct 
and Its social benefits. In the coming days-gian 
companies will lake sustainable development sen 
ously and will reduce trieir matena! and energi 
throughputs. Scientists, engineere. sociologists anr 
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ethica! philosophers will work for a common pur- 
pose. 

Mike Brady noles lha! 'keyhole surgery’ on 
knees, brain and breast are no more a distant cry 
For keyhole surgery on knees one can rely on 
optical fibre to provide information, but brain and 
breasts are immensely more complex and need 
more informations In the next hv/o decades excit- 
ing possibilities lie at the interference between 
image generation analysis and molecular medi- 
cine 

Professor Julion Jones predicts that in com- 
ing rwo decades people will not think about a ma- 
chine for a specific job They will be thinking m 
terms of a society of machines all interconnected 
and working together Different physical technolo- 
gies iviil interact so closely that they vnll be like 
our technology and it will be difficult to distinguish 
behveen electrical and optical machine. Future sci- 
ence and technology research pro;c-cis w-ll require 
more people to talk to each other and to work 
together, instead of a specific group of SDentists 

Y2f^Cnsis 
A quick review of the problem 

the year " f jn the face of rt 

appeared to re a ' . n the imp'ca::".' 

b-acame C'C-at 'o ••i; ' r'' i n th.s decaSi ~~ 

senousnes; :f h' -r , t 't''" ; ,i> oe assesses t' 
the fact !' ,r ".t ’’-.■■i' of over USSSa.'r. " 
wi’i oe 'eno t.' ’j-e 'omedial measu'es ' 
early Oj/s " "c„ter revolution, crm-. 
had rrie'T n- es a 'ev. iviicbytes So vn-- 
Ciai progi.r <1 -o • 'st written pmo"?""' ' 
the data .is -’ j .-s possib'e •' 
represent ' \ " :n takes 4 eg “ 

a rra;0' s: i.'o sa. 'ig measu'a rs" 
m,j,tp •■'.'..sands of re".: 

sysie"^ 

::~:.-f'sgotb:g:r-"-- 

The problem as is no’W we'I kno-.vn IS pnma .a-'-O'. ’ JCJO v.h'-z- 3f 

rily related to the use of t.vo digifs for representing s's" a"'; ’ 00 ancTSf f ■' . 5; 
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computer systems vrhich are not Y2K compliant 
are going to be in for big trouble. They will oper- 
ate as if the date is 1,1.1900. which will in turn 
cause loss and distortion of data. From the tech- 
nical point of view, the problem was completely 
understood decades ago, but until recently, no 
one really appreciated the number of systems it 
v/ouid affect (even 10 years ago. there was a tot 
fev/er computers in the world than at present). In 
particular, the problem of embedded systems was 
not anticipated. 

Embedded systems include the chips bur- 
ied inside your appliances as well as inside utili- 
ties like pov/er plants, refineries, the phone sys- 
tem etc. In the last couple of decades, embedded 
systems have become very cheap, and this has 
made them all pervasive. Our phones, fax ma- 
chines. VCRs. TV, CD-Player etc have all em- 
bedded chips. Most shops using computerised 
cash register on inventoiy systems are also vul- 
nerable. 

Since the Y2k problem was never really 
addressed by the software industry, it remained 
an area of least concern Now as companies em- 
'.'J'-.bark on frantic projects to fix Y2K. estimates of 
Cost have also gone up The consequences of 
■ * allure to fix the bug (including massive legal bills) 

. are now very apparent So much so that experts 
are womed about a complete collapse of the world 
economy. 

Big companies, including big banks are 
spending millions of dollars to fix this problem. 
But the problem lies for smaller companies. They 
don't have proper budget to overcome this. In In- 
dia, the economy is mostly made up of small and 
medium sized companies. Not only do they em- 
ploy most of the workforce, but they are also criti- 
cal suppliers to the big companies. It is the overall 
impact on these companies that is yet to be as- 
certained. 

Doomsday scenario : Power could very 
well be disrupted even all over the US This doesn't 
mean that power plants can't be restarted. Many 
plants have cold start capability, and ca" restore 


the grid. International communication servio 
could be affected but it is reasonable to assun 
that given power and time to v/ork, the phoi 
companies would soon restore normalcy, Tl 
Boeing Company has checked out its planes ai 
found only a couple of problems especially i 
older aircraft. 

Computer hardware ■. the system dr 
and time is taken from the harcvvare by the opi 
ating system for onward transmissio" to applic 
non development tools and software the bas 
hardware Real time clock (RTCj, and firmwa 
(BIOS) need to support the complete date ai 
time information RTC stores the date and tin 
except the century part, which is stored in Cl.fC 
as 19 In most of the systems, century stored 
CMOS does not change to 20 at century' roll ov 
time. However it can be set to 20 manually I 
giving a full date on Jan 1, 2000. For critical onlii 
applications, a Y2K utility can be installed, whii 
can monitor the change over and set the centu 
part in CMOS to 20 automatically. Allemativel 
BIOS can be upgraded to support automatic ce 
tury roll over 

System software : Support for comple 
date at the operating system level is also ve 
essential Date and time are involved in many C 
commands like directory listing, backup etc n 
complete date may lead to problems in chroni 
logical ordering and manipulation of file object 
Testing of OS for Y2K compliance is not easy r 
so many components of OS deals with date A 
cording to information available on Internet, i 
most all the operating systems, except those su 
plied from late 1998 onward require Y2K com;: 
ance. Information about compliance of vario 
tools is readily available on Internet. Patches 
well as upgradation of many software tools a 
also available. 

Application sofhvaro : For an appUcati 
software the following three options are possib 
(i) Discard: The application may be in the p' 
cess of getting phased out and hence wo; 
not require any action. 
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'll) Replace: 'Redevelopment in a nev/ platform 
may be a better option. So it provides on op- 
ponunily to switch over to new technologies 
(iii)Modify : The application may have to be made 
compliant by suitable modifications and test- 
ing. 

Data communication system : Nehvork 
services such as E-mail, web services. EDI, elec- 
tronic commerce etc pose a serious Y2K chal- 
lenge. It requires all the data communication sub- 
systems LAN, bridges, etc and communication 
protocols to be made compliant for above ser- 
vices to be run successfully in the year 2000 As 
these services involve sub-systems across orga- 
nizations. any non-compliant link in behveen would 
lead to breakdov/n of services. Toots are avail- 
aole today, which can scan a data nehvork, iden- 
tify all the devices their version can produce and 
produce a compliance status report, ivhich can be 
used for further reactive action 

Embedded system ; Apart from computer 
hardvrare and software embedded system, em- 
bedded systems i.e. systems which have micro- 
processor chips pose a bigger challenge for 
achieving year 2000 compliance According to 
estimates, more than 25 billion microchips are 
scattered ail over the world in almost all kind ot 
obiects like VCR. medical equipment, automobiles 
traffic lights, airplanes, satellite, telecommunica- 
tion systems, control systems of power & chemi 
cal plants etc. It is estimated that at least a small 
percentage (5%-10%) of such devices will be af- 
fected by Y2K. Some examples of embedded sys- 
tems are; 

■ Manufacturing plants 

■ Po'.ver grid systems 

■ Oil refineries 

■ Nuclear power stations 

■ Supervisory control and data acquisition 
(SCADA) system 

■ Traffic lights 

■ Electric Telephone Exchange 

■ Digital Cable television systems 

■ Communications and entertainment satell-te 


■ G'oba! D-osv;onT.g system oev.srs 

■ Digital le’ephone ana ca’i clones 

■ Fax machmes 

■ Security systems 

■ Oigiia! copier 

■ Time recording system leg VCR's, time 
etc.) 

■ Digital still and vid-eo cameras cic 

■ Microwave 

■ Answenng machines or vu tc- mai 

■ Banking S Finance 

■ Automated teller Macnme 
« Credit card systems 

■ Patient momionng equipmeni 

■ Pacemakers 


■ Medical imaging equipmeni 

■ Airplanes 

■ Air Traffic Contrc. '''vs'e'-- 

■ Signalling sysio" ■■ 

■ Radar sysiei"b 

■ Shipping 

What can be fixed’ ^eopie say Yz'^r, 
computer proP'e- e' s oe more s:oc''t ■ 
IS a sofhvaie p'coe'' ’•'osi peooie kncv, ; 
ferencenow r'trcded system rccv,-. 
lion IS a bit ■ '"e. nave a'; ''5':;-.-? 


buried mio a ‘ : c‘ cn p ca ; 'I ' 

(Reao on'. '.V' . : r^ojniec ■ 

board aio-; v, • rt-pjie' S; 
whatcaTx : .e ca'egonsec'.'-c/r '■ "- 

SOfhva'-- . 

mix 0* r_“.' .- ;ec 0/ tne cc—c-r" ~ 
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of the systems we have to replace the chip. Simi- 
lar systems exists everywhere in the industry. They 
use much different type of computers, with soft- 
ware devised by many different companies. There 
is nothing that could fix them all. Also, we can’t 
even find all the embedded systems that will be 
affected. 

When we look at software that can be up- 
graded and modified, we still have the problem 
that it's written by many different authors and in 
many different programming languages. Also, soft- 
ware code on source code is not available to vari- 
ous reasons. Even after a TdC is made, that's not 
the end of the story. Something like a quarter of 
the changes made in a 'fix' v/ill introduce new 
bugs. So, after fixing the sofhvare, you have to 
test it. This means running it with realistic dates, 
on the hardware it's supposed to be used on, with 
the date set to sometime in 2000. Actually, you 
have to test multiple dates, to make sure the tran- 
sition into 2000 is handled correctly. Problems may 
occur on February 29 (2000 is a leap year). 

Fixing the databases is the biggest of the 
problem. A database is a separate program from 
the application. A database is like a general-pur- 
'-pose file cabinet that knows how to keep things 
ised. When fixing Y2K bugs, databases are 
to cause biggest problems because they 
large number of data and changing all of 
•m is practically impossible. The banking sys- 
em and accounting system also used the same 
techniques. So, banking sector is one of the worst 
affected sectors by Y2K bug. 

India & Y2K : Arc we prepared? ; The 
Government of India is committed to control the 
Y2K crisis in critical areas. Serious efforts have 
been made to sensitise such organisations in the 
country for strict compliance in a time bound man- 
ner. A highTevel action force on managing the 
impact of Y2K in India has been set up by the 
Government of India vrith representatives from the 
government, industry assodations, banks and fi- 
nancial institutions, defence services. Railways eta 
IT Task force recommendation ; The IT 


Task force set up by the Government of India had 
made the following recommendation v/ith regard 
to year 2000 Problem. 

■Recognising the catastrophic effect of the 
Y2K problem for solving which a few hundred bil- 
lion dollars are being spent around the world, an 
immediate investment of Rs. 700 crores as cor- 
pus funds shall be mobilised to control the crisis 
in critical government, public and private 
organisations and services: efforts to sensitise 
such organisations in the country facing the crisis 
shall be taken up by the Government immediately 
including issuance of Government orders for strict 
compliance in a time bound manner; a high level 
empowered Task Force with representatives from 
the government, industry associations, banks and 
financial institutions. Defence Services, Utility and 
other Public service organisations, Railways, 
among others, shall be constituted by the Gov- 
ernment of India’. 

High level action force : As a follow-up lo 
the decision of the Government vrith regard to the 
Y2K problem, a High Level Action force on man- 
aging the impact of year 2000 problem in India 
has been constituted under the Chairmanship of 
Member (planning commission) having secretariat 
at National Informatics Centre. 

The terms of reference of the action force 
are as follows. 

(i) To identify criticat sectors in the country which 
are required to be monitored for handling the 
Year 2000 problem in the country. 

(ii) To get sector-specific action plan prepared by 
the respective organization/agencies for reme- 
dial work related to the problem. 

(iii) Periodically monitor the implementation of the 
action plan. 

(iv) To make plans for awareness building among 
the affected categories of organisations, the 
Parliament, the press and the public. 

(v) To take necessary steps for the establishment 
of a Corpus Fund of Rs. 700 crores to address 
the Year 2000 problem in India. 

(vi) To evolve a mechanism for providing financial 
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ncccssafy nclion wid a lol of progress has 
liccn achieved The Winislry of surface Trans- 
port has issued a directive to a!) major ports to 
prepare a contingency plan 
, The Pov;cr sector lias been considered as the 
top priority sector to avoid any cascading ef 
feel Out of the total of 93?33 MW of llic in 
stalled generating capacity in the country wilti 
an offcclivn capacity of QPOOr! f.lW only 31/08 
MW is inlkienced by Y2K In tlic remaining 
Cl 196 f.fW. the controls arc of Analog cnarac 
ter (not digital) and thereforo, the operation is 
not influenced by Y?K Therefore the attention 
lias i>ccn on 31V08 f3w cut of v;iiich 30641 
capacity has been made Y?l< compimm The 
remaining 1 167 tilW capacity vdiicii is spread 
across five regions namely normern v/nsiern 
SQUlhorn, eastern S nodti eastern is being 
closely monitored 

Y2K challenge blov/s over The much 
tiypod Y2K ttiroat finally firoved to be a paper 
tiger On the midrwjht of .lamiary 31. as poopto 
partied and danced to meet the new millennium 
^ a cere gioup nl sothvaic engmetus. security ogen 
>^cr. and goveinment officials all over the world 
\ riosely moriiionng the impact of the dreaded 
'■ /, bug As seconds after midnighl on January 


31, 1999, turned into minirtos and the minutes 
finally mmed into an noui Itie anxious wail for 
iboso on the Y?K trail soon turned into an relief 
and joy The world it seemed had conquered a 
vrrry grave problem India much to the dciiglit of 
flic government and the software Industry, also 
made a smooth transition All major sectors such 
as banking, aviation, space, nuclear industry, 
telecom, railways, etc successfully weathered the 
Y?K bug 0u!, It must bo noted that millions of 
dollars wore spent rouno ilio globe to set tight tins 
technical problem Tlie tndian software mouslry 
has benililcd horn the Y?K crisis Many Indian 
companies have gamed fresh access to the glO’ 
oal market ns a tosull of tho Y2K problem, anC 
this exposure fias paid them neb dividends 
Conclusion : It is clear that notwiibslant.' 
mg the initial prediction of n global coifapso, Ih 
situation has been broiiglit under control lo a law 
extent India whicti was miiiallyslow in respon' 
mg to the ctiallcngc has now risen to llio oecasK 
and exports believe tlia! the damage lias bei 
coniainci As India enlers into tfie novr miiicimn 
tiding on its strength of sofiv/aro lochnofogy. f 
country's response to Hie Challenge of YPK piobi 
would provide on mdicalion of how capable vro 
m lockimg such silualions m llic future too 


Biofertilizers 

An eco-friendly alternative 


SiOlcrWircts are defined as biologically 
nclivc products or tmcrotmil moculanls of bnc 
Ictia, algae and fungi which may help biologi 
ca! nilrogcn fixation for the benefit of the plants 
Bioferlilijcrs also include organic fertilizers 
tmnmire etc ), whicfi arc temtcfed in an avail 
atiie form duo to the micrnciion of microot 
gamsms or due lo liteir association with plants 
fjinfertiiizors thus include the following (i) sym- 
tiiotic nitrogen fixers (Rhizobium spp ). (u) 
asymbiotic free nitrogen fixers (Azotobnctcr. 
Azospiiillum, etc.), (iii) algae biofctlilizors (blue 
green algae or B6A in an assoemhon of Azolla) 


(iv) phosphate solubilizing bacteria (v) m' 
rhizDO and (vi) organic (etWizcrs. 

Nccessily ; Tho need for the ui 
biofertilizcrs tins arisen primarily for two roa 
r irsl because increase in the use of fertilizers 
to mcrcaso m crop productivity, second, he 
fj{ cbemicat fertilizers Ic 

problems Tlietoforo, the use ui 

economical and environment friendly 
Tho pragmatic approacli will be to r 
tho intcgralod nutrion! supply system invi 
combination of the use of chemical fctiiliz 
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biofertilizers. India is not self sufficient in fertilizer 
production. An estimated capital of Rs. 7000 crores 
was needed by the end of Seventh Five Year 
Plan period to achieve self-sufficiency. Realizing 
the importance of bioferlilizers in supplementing 
tne use of chemical fertilizers, the Government of 
India launched the 'National Project on Develop- 
ment and use of Biofertilizers’. Under this project, 
one national centre (at Ghaziabad, U.P.), six re- 
gional centres and 40 BGA production centres 
have been established. 

Major organisms that are biofertile - 
Rhizobia species ; Rhizobium is a gram nega- 
tive soil bacterium, which is able to enter into sym- 
biotic relation with legumes (pulses). They fix at- 
mospheric nitrogen and thus not only increase 
the production of the crop, but also leave a fair 
amount of 'iJj|^en m the soil, which benefits the 
subsequent irop. Tne tqiiowing seven groups of 
Rhizotwa nave been recognized for inoculating le- 
gumes in tt\di 3 These' are Rhizobium legumin- 
osarum, R. meftoth, R. trifoii. R phaseoli, R. lupini. 
R. japonicum. and R species The nitrogen fixing 
ability of legumes inoculated with these Rhizobia 
ranges from 50kg to 150kg per hectare 

Asymbiolic Nitrogen-fixers: Azotobacter 
and Azospirillum when applied into the rhizospheric 
soil, they fix atmospheric nitrogen and make it 
available for non-leguminous plants They also 
synthesize growth-promoting substances, helpful 
to the plants. The most efficient strain of Azoto- 
bacter fixes about 30kg nitrogen and that of 
Azospirillum fixes about 25kg of nitrogen 

Algal Fertilizers : Blue green algae (BGA) 


and Azolla conslilute a good system of b:ofert;.'.'zsr. 
particularly for lowland paddy. BGA inoculation 
(ivilhout Azolla) in form of composite cultures o; 
alga genera like Anabaena. Nosloc. Plectonems 
Aulosira, Oscillatona, Tolypothnx. etc have be-on 
found to be more effective than single cultures 
Application of dried blue green algae flakes at tne 
rate of 10kg per hectare is recommended ten days 
after transplantation of paddy. Besides provid.no 
nitrogen to the crop BGA provides tne follovring 
other advantages (i) algal biomass accumulates 
as organic matter, (n) grcr.’dh promoting substances 
are produced, vrhich stimulate grov/ih of nee seed- 
ling, (hi) it also help m reclamation of saline and 
alkaline soils 

Other Bacteria : Phosphate soludfizing 
bacteria (PSB) e.g Thiobaciilus and oiant growth- 
promoting rnizobactena (PGPRj including 
Pseudomonas fiuorescens and P putida are im- 
portant new biofertilizers PSbs convert non-ava;i- 
able inorganic phosphates into soluble organic 
phosphates, v/hicn can bo utilized oy crop plants 
PGPRs produce siderophores (uon-chelalmg 
suostances. e g pseudobactmi. wnicn chelate witn 
iron and make it unavailable to harmtui fungi, e g 
Emvinia. leading to their deain These b-ofcrtilizers 
are yet to be commercialized in our country 

Organic Fertilizers : India has vast poten- 
tial of organic waste resources, which include ani- 
mal dung, animal unne bone meals, slaughter house 
waste, crop residues atcakes. uman gamage, sew- 
age effluent, elc much of these organic wastes 
remain unutilized leaving enormous scope for pro- 
ducing organic manure througn recyckng * > 


Bio-Reclamation 

Microbial restoration of degraded lands 


Increased human aclivity has affected the 
different ecosystems in a variety of different ways 
One of these effects has led to degradation of 
habitats, including cultivated land. Land areas 
accounting for about 50 per cent in the world are 
arid with problenrs of salinity, acidity or heavy metal 


toxicity Restoration of these degraded lands 
therefore, s a mapr cormn bo'h in the oc-.c'cp'ng 
and developed countries This is also essenhs: Cue 
to rapid urbanization lead ng to the decmas’ng a/ea 
of available land for cultivation in ruiat areas 
However, the available conventional 
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methods of reconstruction are relatively inefficient, 
the advent of biotechnology has created unprec- 
edented opportunities for recovery of degraded 
ecosystem through the manipulation of biological 
systems. In this article various methods involving 
microorganisms for restoration of degraded land 
will be discussed. This includes (i) use of mycor- 
rhiza (ft) use of nitrogen fixing bacteria to improve 
soil fertility (iii) use of Frankia and (iv) use of engi- 
neered microbes for removal of toxic heavy met- 
als from d^raded lands 

Use of mycorrhizae in restoration of de- 
graded lands : Degraded lands, vrhich are suf- 
fering with problems like Orought, poor nutrient 
supply and other abiotic stresses, there is usually 
only a brief period, which is favourable for gro'.vth 
If tree seedlings do not get established during the 
window penod, they are unlikely !o survive Myc- 
orthizae can improve seedling survival and grovrth 
by enhancing uptake of nutnents (particularly phos- 
phorus) and water and by providing protection 
against pathogens Mycorrhizae are symbiotic non- 
pathogenic associations behveen plant roots and 
fungi 

Inoculation ot hardwood and conifer seed- 
f^'Iings v/ith specific fungi m nurseries and glass- 
■ ise has shown dramatic improvement m grov/th 
■d survival following transplantation in routine 
and adverse aftorestalion sites Similarly, experi- 
mental infection ot micropropagated plants during 
rooting should increase their survival chances in 
field, which is very important m case of plantation 
on degraded lands Grovrth regulators and nutn- 
ents supplied by microorganisms like vesicular 
arbuscular mycorrhizae (VAl.t) may promote root 
end shoot gioAlh m tissue cultured plants 

Use of microbes for improving soil fertil- 
ity : The mere use of mycorrhizae will not lead to 
the improvement of soil fertility But the success- 
ful growth of plants in degraded land could be 
achieved by supplementing Rhizobium and Azo- 
tobacter like nitrogen fixing bactena along vnth 
myconhizae. These nodule-forming microorgan- 
isms can be used in both leguminous and 


non-leguminous plant species comprising annu- 
als (cereals and legume crops) and perennials 
(trees) Efforts are unaenvay to manipulate the 
gene of both host and rhizobia to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency of nodule formation it is well 
known that Rhizobium forms symbiotic associa- 
tion in the roots of leguminous crops, leading to 
the formation of nodules, which help in improving 
the fertility of soil through fixation of nitrogen from 
the atmosphere. The use of 'legume-Rhizobium' 
system for restoration of degraded lands may in- 
volve the follovrtng steps; ft) production of Rhizobia' 
strains on commercial scale (ii) development of 
efficient strains of Rhizobium and (iii) evolving 
suitable technique for rapid seedling establishment 
and nodulation Nitrogen fixing actinomycetes e.g. 
Frankia have also been used for nodulafion in 
non-legumes Frankia helps in nitrogen fixation in 
non-leguminous plant species and therefore can 
be used for land reclamalion through reforesta- 
tion 

Restoration of soils contaminated with 
heavy metals ; Industrial and domestic effluents 
containing variable amounts of heavy metals, are 
being increasingly used for irrigation and lead lo 
soil contamination The waste effluents of seveta' 
modem industries also contain heavy metals Me 
mercury, lead and cadmium, which cause poison- 
ing For instance, mercury causes metal poison-ng, 
which attacks the nervous system of patients. Lead 
causes mental retardation of children. The use of 
lead free petrol is one of the steps toward check- 
ing this pollution. The property of some species ot 
bactena and algae, to extract metals from their 
surroundings, has been utilized to purify industnai 
effluents. Biotechnological approaches are recom- 
mended. v/here meta! extracting organisms (mamly 
algae) can be grown in ponds, where factory ef- 
fluents (rich in heavy metals) are discharged Tfe 
microbes vrtll extract the heavy metals and seques- 
ter them inside their cell membranes. The metal 
can be subsequently reccvered from these mcrobcs 
Genetically engineered more efficient microbes can 
also be developed and used for this purpose » 
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Optical Fibres 

'Photonic band gap' is making a revolution 
in fibre technology 



A learn of scienlists in the United Kingdom 
developed a revolutionary super- effective optical 
fibre that guides the tight through a central hole 
which can dramatically upgrade the power carry- 
ing capacity of optical fibres into the multi-kilowatt 
region. This fibre technology is the world's hrsl 
multi kilowatt single mode fibre. Fibre optics is the 
use of very fine transparent fibres of glass- with 
the purpose of transmitting light. Light passes 
along the fibres by a series of total internal reflec- 
tions. 

Up to now a solid optical fibre can carry 
limited raw laser power and at very high power, 
the glass simply cannot cope with the intense fields 
and is tom apart. However, with the development 
of new optica! fibres having a large hole in the 
middle that potentially permits the transmission of 
huge amounts of energy, the problem has been 
eradicated. Tradili-onally. optical fibres cany fight 
through a glass core covered by a cladding which 
prevents the light from leaking out. 

Both the core and the cladding are made 
from silica glass but the core possess slightly 


different optica! properties as a result of a spnn- 
kling of atoms called dopants. The function of these 
atoms is to raise the refractive index of the glass 
enabling the light traveling through the core by a 
process called total internal reflection But ins prob- 
lem here is that extremely clear glass can only 
transmit a limited' amount of power At very high 
powers the intensity is so high that it can even 
lead to damage in the glass To overcome this 
problem, the researchers developed a new mecha- 
nism called "photonic band gap’ They have cre- 
ated photonic band gap m a new fibre v.vth a lat- 
tice of microscopic air holes arrayed in an egg- 
box pallem and running along its entire length In 
order to make these fibres the scienlists slacked 
many thin glass tubes and fused them together at 
high temperature 

It v/as stretched into a thin fibre with many 
long and thin holes all along its length The band- 
gap effect occurs when the passing light is scat- 
tered at the boundaries of air and glass This bano 
gap effect depend on the wave length, angle of 
light, diameter and spacing of the air holes How- 
ever. at certain angles the scattering prevents li^nt 
of some wavelengths from penetrating the clad- 
ding material. As a result, light goes straight down 
the hollow centre of the fibre 

The earfy photonic band-gap fib'cs were b’ilt 
to a honeycomb design. Though it was able to 
guide light, it vras confined to glass regions near 
the fibre axis-that means it had po'wer limits. 

Photonic band gaps were first predicted in. 
1987 by hvo physidsis working independently 
They were Eli Yablonow'lch at Bell Com.munlca- 
lions Research in Red Bank, N'mv Je.'sey, and 
Sajeev John of the University of Toronto 

Their prediction was prompted by the fact 
that waves of electrons behave m a similar 
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manner to waves of light. In semiconductor chips, 
electrons cannot exist if their energy ties within a 
range knovm as the band gap 

The breakthrough in the research team's 
work came with the prediction that the air hole 
had to be quite large for light to be able to 'lit' into 
the hole, trapped by a tvro dimensional photonic 
band gap m the holey photonic crystal cladding 
Earlier the research team showed that photonic 
crystal fibre techniques can allow production of 
solid core single-mode fibre with a core area of 
10 to 20 times larger than those using conven- 
tional technology The solid core can be dropped 
with lasing atoms, permitting the production of fi- 
bre lasers vnth powers 10 or 20 times larger than 
the conventional fibre. Earlier, holey fibre lasers 
used to deliver one to two Kilowatts, whereas nov/ 
the newly developed fibre laser can deliver 110 
watts Nov;, the newly developed one-Kilowatl 
single-mode fibre laser might be used in cutting 
and vreiding tools for repairs by astronauts to or- 
biting spacecratt 


Optical fibres have been used by the teir 
communications industry instead of convention; 
wires with great success and thanks to these, ther 
has been tremendous growth in the use.Qfne: 
vrorks for audio, video and data transfer., in th 
conventional optical fibre, the basic idea is of lot; 
interna! reflection which means there is no loss c 
data, unlike (he conventional wires and cables 
where it is prone to some toss of data Glass i 
the typical medium of fibre optics, A typical glasi 
optical fibre has a diameter of 125 micromsten 
which is actually the diameter of the cladding, o 
the outer reflecting layer. The core, or Ihe mns. 
Iransmilling cylinder, is commonly about 10 mi- 
crometers in diameter The refractive index of tne 
central core is larger than that of the outer cover- 
ing which is Ihe secret of Ihe total internal refec- 
tion that fibre optic cables are famous for The 
most important aspect of this new fibre is lhat i 
■guides' ligh! m air This new fibre could be user 
to deliver light at those wavelengths wilhoul aitj 
loss of power , 
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INSAT-2E 

Giving a fillip to satellite technology 



lnsat-2E. the fifth satellite of the second gecreration of Indian 
lile senes, was recently launched from French space centre at Kovrou 
The space centre is located in French Guiana. The satellite v;as laurchsd 
abroad flight V117 of Ihe European launcher Ariane 42P which made it 
distinctive from previous INSAT launches. All other earlier launches weie 
shared with other satellites whereas V1 17 was dedicated to INSAT-2E, 
The satellite has 17 transponders, out of which 11 ivould be lent to ifio 
INTELSAT consortium of countries which is an association of 133 coun 
tnes The lease arrangement would fetch S10 million a year under ar 
agreement signed betvreen tSRO and INTELSAT, Thus we can easi’} 
construe that the INSAT 2E wouldn’t help to enhance the telecommumca 
tion and television channel capacity in India in a significant way as mo’t 
than half of its transponders would be leased to the INTELSAT, it is !■ 
date, the most advanced satellite built by India in terms of payloads an: 
technologies used in the hardware. 

The INSAT 2E would also provide the vridest commun'cabon covera?-: 
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u!a at a particular stage of the crop in the 

According to Zeneca's patent descripl'on. the 
ce of one such 'killer gene' is the gene for 
imalian uncoupling protein isolated from the 
Ti adipose tissue of Raius ratus, the ‘Fat Rat 
The patent ridiculously suggests (hat the 
linator will benefit fanners by preventirio pre- 
est germination of seeds o? smalt gtam cere- 
ike vrheat or rice (which lead to a loss of 
:et quality) v/hen weather is humid or the har- 
ng is delayed. But the real goal is to hook the 
ers on genetically engineered seeds that doss 
eproduce and force farmers to buy the seeds 
/ year. Farmers will, thus, lose (heir age-old 
to save the seeds. 

The Traitor Technology : While we are 
groping in dark for countering the ills of Ter- 
itor technology, there is another threat tn the 
3 from the Traitor technology- Exactly one year 
the identification of Terminator Technology. 

( has identified several technologies m the 
;et that can be used to genefically leach the 
:s to accept only certain combinations of egro- 
lioals. This has been dubbed as Traitor Tech- 
3/ by RAFI. The Traitor Technology goes 
step ahead to geneticolly modify a plant in 
a way that it will respond only to specific 
chemicals, i.e. fertilizers, pesticides, herbi- 
etc. The patents of Movartis (a Sv/iss com- 
') for Traitor technology are a large, broad set 
ilated monopoly claims for the development 
lemical-dependenl plants v-fth the use of pro- 
ary inducible promoters and genes. The pat- 
are particulariy aimed at the external chemi- 
regulalion of a plant’s innate resistance to 
s, as well as introducing and turning on or off. 

: such as sterility, flowering, Tesislance to bi- 
'nd abiotic stresses, and nut-rilkinal and fiS’.'Our 
ovarlis bet'eves that it can apply the 
aize. v-iieat, sQ'/bean. sunflcwer. 

- i' f s rghum, o’over, tobacco, cct- 

'% ^ V srpeet and many other 


ffova-lis explidily claims the (nuodurrt-on cf 
the traitor t-a^ts by deactwaticn of the esse.TJai 
natural resistance funcfions cf the plants. By I'n'*.- 
ing this deactivation (o inducible promoters, plants 
can be developed that wit) not exhibit ce.rta'n ds- 
siraye trarts like germim'Jor., pest resistance, etc, 
unless exposed to the proprietary chemical. 
No'/artis suavefy ca''s it ‘inaclvation cf endcg- 
enous regulabo.n." /'ccording to the company, the 
technique results in a situation in which ‘genes 
v/hich are natura'Iy regulated can be regu'aled 
exdusivety by the application of a chem''ca! regu- 
lator on the plant.' In othier words, the plants wi?. 
be drugs addicted 

If companies can genefica'iy programme 
suicide seeds to perform better only w,th the 
application of proprietary agrochemi'ca's. it w.'l 
dramatically increase the sa'e cl the;r patented 
agrochemica's and other propostary inputs, If Ter- 
minator end Traitor technologies both are used 
together, which is most likely to happen, the farm- 
ers V.-:!! have no other option but to buy seeds and 
other agrochemica's from the f.ltiCs eve.7 year 
at their monopolised paces 

The next generation of seed sterilization 
techniques ; Giant genev: companes Co not 
seems to be complacent with their genet c se-ed 
sterilisation technologies, because they rot cn'y 
wsh to compel the farmers to buy then seeds 
eve7 time, but they also want to force the fann- 
ers to buy other inputs from them cnty. Aher fac- 
ing fiak for the terminator techno'ogy (Term-natc' 
t }, t.l’lCs have worked out the techno'x es in 
which the seeds germ nete only if exposed to (he r 
patented che.mica's f.’o doubt they rend-:-r cmo 
vaneties with inhere.nt extra-o'd nary trats but at 
the same tme,. they manb'uiate the cc-r.etcs cf 
the p'ant in such a way that a part cular fa t w- : 
not be expressed unless their recomm.ended agm- 
chem'-ca'-s are used Term, mater !i and Ve'rr.-.natcr 
11 am the examp’es cf such technc’og -c^ 

Terminator I! : t/or'.santo's Terminate' ll 6 
3 technique fer deve'op-ng seeds the* v.-’i ret cc"- 
e un’ess exposed to a p'ccneta7 c-nem ca' 
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Agricultural Research (CGIAR). 

Such a strong, unambiguous 
and courageous decision v/as 
made in a meeting on October 
30 1998, at the World Bank 
headquarters at Washington 
D.C. This is obviously a pro- 
farmer decision made in de- 
fence of global food security. 

What is Tenninator seed? 

; Today, scientists can isolate any 
gene of interest from any living 
organism, cut apart the DNA mol- 
ecules, and paste them together 
almost at v/ill, regardless of the 
source of the molecules, and in- 
corporate that gene into any other 
onanism, such as micro-organ- 
isms, higher plants and animals, 
tt has novr enabled the saentists 
to tailor-make genes and have 
them expressed in any desired cell 
of the body of an organism All 
these have become possible because of the revo- 
lutionary innovations m molecular biology, biotech- 
nology and genetic engineering Terminator seed, 
’■also known as ‘suicide seed’ is, of course, a prod- 
vt of this modem saence of Genetic Engineering 
and Biotechnology Terminator seed terminates 
its ov/n Survival after one generation by aborting 
the process of embryo development a sort of hara 
kiri or suicide There are at least three genes in- 
volved in this technology and they are known as 
terminator genes. The {in)famous Terminator 
Technology, identified by RAFl (Rural Advance- 
ment Foundation International), a Canadiatvbased 
rural advocacy organization in Maxh 1998, is a 
technique to genetically alter a plant so that the 
seeds it produces are sterile When farmers pur- 
chase (terminator) the seeds from the seed com- 
pany and sow in the crop fields, the seeds germi- 
nate to give rise to productive but sterile crop, 
which means the farm-sovred seeds v/ili not ger- 
minate if used for raising next year crop. The 


produce can be used as 
grain only. The farmers are, f 
forced to be dependent on 
seed company for the s£ 
every year. It is a threat to 
bal agricultural biodiversily 
Ihe wellbeing of more than 
billion rural people who def 
on farm-saved seeds for rai 
(heir crop. Virtuafty, all (he gi 
in genetic enginee 
(Transnafiona! corporations) 
working on their own gen 
seed sterilization patent clai 
Over two dozen new pa' 
claims were identified by P 
till January 1999. This h 
number of patent claims re 
that engineering seed s! 
lisation is not an isolated 
search agenda, it’s ihe Holy ( 
of the agricultural biotechno 
industry, according to RAFl. 

Verminator- the killer gene : * 
Verminator is a broader and more pervasive v; 
lion on the Terminator', says Pat Mooney, 
Executive Director of the RAFl. It is a new chi 
cally activated seed killer, the European ans 
to the American Terminator Technology. ' 
Verminator kills seeds {according to one of 
inventor’s claims) by 'swifching on’ the roden! 
genes that have been bioengineered into the r 
plants. The technology, which activates a '! 
gene’ (or prevents the expression of genes 
dal to normal plant development), makes it i 
essaiy for the farmers to apply a ’chemical 
ger" at certain stage{s) of the crop planls to 
the maximum yields. For example, geneti 
engineered seeds produced by Zeneca (a c 
pany) v/ould not germinate unless exposed 1 
proprietary chemical trigger. In other words, pi 
could be genetically programmed to bee 
stunted, not to reproduce, or not to resist/lok 
diseases unless sprayed with Zeneca’s cher 
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formula at a particular stage of the crop in the 
field. 

According to Zeneca's patent description, (fie 
source of one such 'killer gene' is the gene for 
mammalian uncoupling protein isolated from the 
brov/n adipose (issue of Ratus ratus, the ‘Fat Rat 
gene". The patent ridiculously suggests that the 
terminator will benefit farmers by preventing pre- 
harvest germination of seeds of small gram cere- 
als like wheat or nee (which lead to a loss of 
market quality) v/hen v/ealher is humid or the har- 
vesting is delayed. But the real goal is to hook the 
farmers on genetically engineered seeds that does 
not reproduce and force farmers to buy the seeds 
every year. Farmers will. thus, lose their age-otd 
right to save the seeds. 

The Traitor Technology : While we are 
still groping in dark for countering the ills of Ter- 
minator technology, there is another threat in (he 
offing from the Traitor technology. Exactly one year 
after the identification of Terminator Technology. 
RAFl has identified several technologies in the 
market that can be used to genetically (each the 
plants to accept only certain combinations of agro- 
chemicals. This has been dubbed as ‘Traitor Tech- 
nology' by RAFl. The Traitor Technology goes 
one step ahead to genetically modify a plant in 
such a way that it will respond only to specific 
agrochemicals, i.e. fertilizers, pesticides, herbi- 
cides, etc. The patents of Novartis (a Swiss com- 
pany) for Traitor technology are a targe, broad set 
of related monopoly claims for the development 
of chemical-dependent plants with the use of pro- 
prietary inducible promoters and genes. The pat- 
ents are particularly aimed at the external chemi- 
cal regulation of a plant's innate resistance to 
pests, as well as introducing and turning on or off. 
traits such as sterility, flowering, lesistance to bi- 
otic and abiotic stresses, and nutritional and fiavour 
qualities. Novartis believes that it can apply the 
techniques to maize, wheat, soybean, sunflower, 
rapeseed, barley, sorghum, clover, tobacco, cot- 
ton, alfalfa, rice, potato, sugnrhset and manv other 
olant species. • 


Novartis explicitly claims the introduction of 
the traitor traits by deactivation of the essentia! 
natural resistance functions of (he plants. By link- 
ing this deactivation to inducible promoters, plants 
can be developed that will no! exhibit cerla.m de- 
sirable traits irxe germination, pest resistance, etc . 
unless exposed to the proprietary chemical. 
Novartis suavely calls it 'inactrvation of endog- 
enous regulation ' /cconJing to the company, the 
technique results in a situation in which 'genes 
which are naturally regulated can be regulated 
exclusively by (he application of a chemical regu- 
lator on the plant.’ In other words, the p'ants will 
be drugs addicted. 

If companies can genetically programme 
suicide seeds to perform better only w.lh the 
application of proprietary agrochem'cals. i! will 
dramatically increase the sale of their patentc-d 
agrochemicals and other propnelary inputs. If Ter- 
minator and Traitor technologies both are used 
together, which is most likely to happen, the farm- 
ers will have no other oplion but to buy seeds end 
other agrochemicals from the f^NCs every year 
at their monopolised prices 

The next generation of seed sterilization 
techniques : Giant genetic companies do not 
seems to be complacent with their genetic sc-ed 
sterilisation technologies, because they not only 
vnsh to compel the farmers to buy their seeds 
every time, but they also want to force the farm- 
ers to buy other inputs from them only After fac- 
ing flak for the terminator technology (Terminator 

I ). MNCs have worked out the technologies m 
which the seeds germinate only if exposed to their 
patented chemicals No doubt they render crop 
vaneties with inherent extra-ordmary tra ts but a: 
the same time, they manipulate the genetics of 
the plant in such a way (hat a particular trait will 
not be expressed unless (heir recommended agro- 
chemicals are used Terminator II and Vermmalor 

II are the examples of such technologies 

Terminator II ; Monsanto's Terminator H is 
a techniaue for develoomo seeds that w/l not ger- 
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This is done by introducing a gene (inhibitor gene) 
into plant’s genome, which inhibits germination by 
stopping the seeds to produce an enzyme, called 
Acyl-CoA Oxidase (ACOX), which is critical for 
successful germination of seeds. In the engineered 
seeds, the germination inhibitor is expressed by 
default, i.e., it is alv/ays in the "on position', thus, 
making the seeds unviable. 

The inhibitor gene is counteracted by ‘turn- 
ing on’ another gene (restorer gene) whose ef- 
fects '’vem'de the inhibitor and restore the natural 
capacity of the seeds to germinate. This gene, 
also introduced into the plant through genetic en- 
gineering, is linked to a chemically inducible pro- 
moter, Unlike the inhibilor gene, the restorer gene 
is set in the 'off position' and does not function 
unless 'turned on' by application of the chemical 
trigger on the seeds before sowing or plants in 
the field. 

Of course, application of the chemical in- 
ducer does not change the genotype of the plant, 
as it happens in case of Terminator 1 The chemi- 
cal inducer permits germination of the single gen- 
eration of the seeds only to which it is applied. All 
subsequent generation seeds would also require 
the application of the propneiary chemical in or- 

•V-, der to germinate 

■ ; Verminator II ; The technology as described 
m Zeneca’s nev; plant killer paten! is to develop 
plant varieties which must be exposed to the pro- 
prietary chemicals in order lo germinate and grow 
properly This could be done by inserting a gene 
into the arable plants, which produces a toxin 
(bamase enzyme) in the plant cells The bamase 
gene >s allached to a specific promoter called the 
cysteine protease promoter The cysteine protease 
promoter is active dunng germination and growth 
of the plant. If the seed is not treated with the 
proprietary chemical, the promoter will be active 
and as a result of this, the seed will kill itself dur- 
ing germination or shortly thereafter 


gene, vrhen turned on o'?, application of propr 
etary chemical (rigger, either blocks the action c 
the cysteine protease promoter or stops ihi 
bamase-producing gene itself. The disrupter geni 
is 'turned on' v/hen the seed or plant is expose 
lo the proprietary chemical. The plan! is, thus 
chemical-dependent. The crop plants must bi 
periodically exposed to Zeneca's proprielan 
chemicals in order to keep the disrupter gene a: 
live enough to prevent the production of the toxin 
The global agricultural research nehvori 
; Established in 1971, headquartered at Wash 
ington, D.C the CGIAR is an association of <t 
countries (including India), international and re- 
gional organisalions and private foundations de- 
voted to sustainable agricullure and improvir^ glo- 
bal food production. The CGIAR is a global net- 
vrork of 16 international Agricultural Researcf: 
Centers (lARCs) distributed throughout the world 
which collectively form the world’s largest puMc 
plant breeding efforts for resource-poor/matgin- 
alised farmers. One of Ihe TARCs is located in 
India at Patancheru, Hyderabad, namely the lo 
ternalional Crops Research Institute for semi-Arid 
Tropics (ICRISAT), The World Bank, the UNDP 
and the FAO are co-sponsors of this nefACrl 
While the World Bank provides logistic and secre- 
tarial assistance, the Technical Advisory Comn-.f-j 
lee (TAC) of the FAO provides the needed lectin -j 
cat support to the CGIAR. The lARCs. sporrsoe 
by the CGIAR, are autonomous and non-grcf: 
organisations and apolitical in nature. The men 
date of the CGIAR is to bring resources of mcd 
ern biological and socio-economic research lo tea 
on the problems of sustainable agricullure, imt 
proving agricuKura! productivity, etc,, in the t'O' - 
ics and subtropics where most of the develop n • 
countries lie. r 

Dr. M, S. Sv/aminaihan. an eminent agrio. , 
tural scientist and the World Food Prize vcnre 
who chaired the CGIAR's Genetic Resource Po’c ■; 


The plant s suicidal tendency is being over- Committee, presented the Anti-Terminator 
come by a disrupter gene. The disrupter genB_,)S''^qsarto'a!l the delegates in the meeting. H 
linked to an inducible promoter. The disrupt^.- agreed in the.-fneeting that the CGIAR sasr 
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may re(ain Ifie option to study ifie tecfinofogy in 
the laboratory, but cannot introduce to any crop 
variety of commercial importance. It was indeed a 
courageous decision of the CGIAR to ban the tech- 
nology for use in its crop breeding programmes. 
The CGIAR cites the following reasons for the 
ban; 

* Importance of farm-saved seeds, particularly 
to the resource-poor farmers. 

Possibilities of sale or exchange of unviable 
seeds for planting. 

Potential risks of inadvertent or unintended 
spread of the gene through pollen. 

’ Potential negative impact on genetic diversity. 

The importance of selection and breeding, done 
, by farmers, for sustainable agncullure. 

The concerns : As mentioned earlier, the 
primary goal of using these technologies is to 
sterilise the seeds so that farmers cannot save 
and replant the seeds. ‘The notorious terminator 
patent is just the tip of the iceberg,' says Pat 
Mooney, the Executive Director of the RAFl. He 
further explains that the technology is extremely 
tdangerous because 1.4 billion farmers, primarily 
spoor farmers, of Africa. Asia and Latin Amenca 
depend on farm-saved seed as their primary 
source of seed. If they can not save seed, they 
-can not continue to adopt crops to their unique 
.environments and this spells disaster for global 
.food security. 

’ The main concern is that the gene may get 
transferred to other plants and crops through free 
pollen grains. It is likely that Terminator v/il! kill 
^he seed of the plants of the same species in the 
' leighbouring fields, under certain conditions. Hov/ 
*Lnany seeds perish will depend on the degree of 
|;.ross-poliination, and this is influenced by the spe- 
les of plant, variety of the crop, weather condi- 
,ons, how close the fields are associated to each 
Mher, etc. Even if only a fevr seeds die. they v/ill 
bntain the genes introduced into the terminalor- 
•-■'/otecled variety. These new genes may make 
'■■^e seed unusable for certain purposes, 
t;'-'. The effect of toxins : Will the seeds 


containing terminator gene and its toxic product 
be safe to eat? In fact, the effect of the toxin, 
produced by terminator gene, on the seeds is a 
serious question The toxin may not be directly 
poisonous for animals, but may cause atlergic re- 
actions. Wilt dead seeds have different properties 
than living seeds? Will the dead seeds be more 
or less easy to store? Perhaps they will respond 
differently to changes in humidity, or to microbial 
'infections. 

If tetracycline is used to treat the seeds to 
set the cascade of toxin-gene activation in mo- 
tion. then there vril! be a lot of tetracycline to handle 
and dispose oft, and large-scale agnculturai uses 
of antibiotics have already been seen as a threat 
to their medical uses Though, it is true that tetra- 
cycline has no direct effect on animals, such as 
human, the indirect effects can be severe This is 
because we depend on a myriad of interactions 
with micro-oiganisms. Plants loo depend on mi- 
croorganisms They do not function normally with- 
out a web of interactions, and the indirect effects 
of substances like tetracycline may prove to be 
senous 

Although, Terminator has been p.'oposed as 
a method to prevent the escape of genes from 
Genetically Modified Organisms (G.MOs). it is not 
likely to function well for such purposes Termina- 
tor may be activated at a different time or m differ- 
ent parts of the plant. Fortunately, such events 
vnll be self-limiting, because tne plants v.-ill not 
survive. The gene may prove to be ‘a b ologica! 
time bomb' by gradually svnlchmg off the repro- 
ductive system of a'l mapr crops Such gene gives 
an opportunity to be used as 'a b*o'og!cal weapon' 
to have a firm gnp over agrarian countnes Since 
western countnes do not a’low the muthnat ona: 
seed companies to conduct tnals of transgenic 
crops on their lend on tne ground of hea'th and 
secunty of crops, they move twa'd the deve'ep- 
ing countnes to utihse them as piadorm fer held 
trials of transgenic crops 

While momentum to ban genetic seed 
sterilisation technologies bu-'ds across tne wc-id 
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the United Nation's Convention on Biological Di- 
versity (CBD) has given the green signal for the 
commeraalisation of terminator and related tech- 
nologies. 

In stead of catling for a moratorium, the Sub- 
stdiary Body for Scientific, Technical and Techno- 
logical Advice (SBSTTA) has given the decision 
which even restricts the right of countries to im- 
pose national bans on terminator gene. 

The CBD was adopted m 1992 at the Rio 
Earth Summit and entered into force in December 
1993 with 168 signatories, including India. The 
CBD was inspired by the world community's grow- 
ing commitment to human-created sustainable 
development. It was a landmark step taken by the 
world community for the conservation of global 
and regional biological diversity the sustainable 
use ol Its components and the fair and equitable 
snaring of the benefits (by the partners) arising 
from the use of genetic resources But the CBD 
has betrayed by taking a large step backwards in 
Its recent decision on Terminator and other re- 
lated technologies n calls Genetic Use Restric- 
tion Technologies (GURTs) The SBSTTA's deci- 
sion m lavour of terminator indicates that, per- 
, "aps the CBD is nighiy pliable to the commercial 
interest of a few rich countries i e the GURTs 
owners 

Indian scenario ; Since more than seventy 
pet cent of the Indian farmers use farm-saved 
seeds for replantation it is necessary that law is 
made not only to save our ricn biodiversity but 
also for the protection of ‘plant back seeds' Ac- 
cording to Dr M S Swammathan "The Termina- 
tor gene could play havoc with the country s food 
security' The Indian Government will certainly 
regulate the entry of seeds having such a disas- 
trous gene. Adequate technological and legisla- 
tive measures have been initiated to ensure that 
terminator gene does not enter the country and 
the interests of Indian farmers and agnculture are 
futiy protected. 

The import of transgenic planting materials 
for research purpose will also be controlled and 
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will be allowed only through a' single entry [ 
which is the Naliona! Bureau of Plant Ge 
Resources (NBPGR), New Delhi. The Ir 
Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR) am 
Department of Biotechnology (OBT| is expt 
to develop suitable technology for detecting ti 
nator genes in the imported plant materials, 
foreign companies will be required to get sp 
permission from the OBT for conducting any 
of research on introduction of the genes intc 
germplasm in the country. 

These are only a few potential snags 
experts visualise in the use of these ger 
seed sterilisation technologies. Of cou 
there are certain positive points associated 
the invention and use of these technologies. I 
recently, small gram cereals such as wheal 
nee were difficuH to commercially hybndise 
lesser attention was given for the developmei 
hybno vaneties in these crops. Now, Ihe situa 
seems lo be changing. The opportunity to fi 
the fanners back to buy seeds every season 
availability of Verminator and Traitor technoloi 
have led the mullinational seed companies tc 
cus on production of hybrid varieties of th 
crops 

Conclusion ; Globa! rejection of termin, 
seeds is a timely decision. The decision taker 
the CGIAR is appreciable and it is a right step 
the right reasons. It reflects, in true sense, 
autonomous, apolitical and international nafun 
the CGIAR. On the other hand, the decision ta 
by the SBSTTA on terminator, is probably a IM 
to the CBD's credibility. If adopted v/idely. ter 
nator would make it impossible for farmers to t 
the seeds and breed their own crops 

Under the Trade Related Intellectual Pt 
erty Rights (TRIPs) agreement, which is a par 
the G.ATT. countries have right lo ban pate; 
like those for Terminator. Verminator and Tra 
Technologies, on the grounds of public mora' 
food security and environmental concerns. Tn; 
technologies are not acceptable under Ind'an c 
ditions and government should take firm stopi 
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;:ft,;Combat the adveree implications of these tech- to organise a mass awareness campa’gn and ed 
■’fj;,Hiologies. cational programmes to (et the country peop 

‘j f:': It is not only important to stop the entry of know the pros and cons of these technologii 

ji;): rthese genes into the country by putting strict regu- and allow them to take their own decisions on tt 
§Tj- 5 Walions at the entry point, but it is equally important use or non-use of these technologies. 

Ozone layer 

A timely reminder to protect the ozone layer 


" September 16 is observed as the ‘Intema- 

'■ ional Day for the preservation of the Ozone layer", 
-.^.^fhe day commemorates the signing of the Montreal 
fjtl?rolocol in 1987 on substances that deplete the 
f ^l'7i)zone layer and the international efforts to combat 
'"^.’!-<his problem. Also known as the International 
”^^'l.)zone Day. it provides an opportunity to publicise 
'■ “Hie protection of the ozone layer and actions people 
'’••‘i'^an take to protect themselves from the health 
'^"''..Cnpscts of ozone depletion. 

Facts on ozone : Ozone molecules exist in 
atmosphere betvreen lOkms to 50 kms 
f«t'^''^bove the earth. This layer absorbs most of the 
•si' • '’harmful ultraviolet radiation from the sun, thereby 
as a protective shield for the earth. Deple- 
30 of this layer allov/s the harmful ultraviolet rays 
reach the earth causing skin cancer, eye caia- 
,.icts. reduced plant yields and damage to ocean 
system 

Ozone depleting substances (ODS) which 
r;=a:ilt--gmage the ozone layer includes chlorofluorocar- 
-i 5 S.'f''"';ns (CFCs), halons and other substances widely 
'^;^v;<|;edforrefrigeralion, air-conditioning, solvents, fire 
tinguishers etc. 

The Montreal Protocol ; In 1987. the UN 
■' Up an environment treaty known as the 

Protocol. The salient feature of the pro- 
^'rpr-- :ol as (hat it set the elimination of ozone deplel- 
substances as its final objective. The protocol 
into force on January 1. 1989. 165 countries 
parties to this protocol of which over 100 are 
iiS^^"v'j-'i'\'elQping countries. India signed the Montreal 
Jtocol in 1992 and to honour this commitment, 
Ministry of Environment & Forests have drafted 
e^''^'’%;j'ulations in 1998 with the objective of phasing 


out production and consumption of chlorofluorc 
carbon and other ozone de.oleling substances 
The Kyoto Protocol : Nohvilhstanding thi 
signing of the Montreal Protocol by many coun 
tries, scientists realised that tghter and more e! 
feclive controls vm\d be needed lo nol only pro 
led the ozone layer but also the entire atmo 
sphere. To include the wider aspects of protec 
(ion of atmospheres, the Kyoto Protocol ol th? 
UN framework convention on climate change 
came into exislence in December 1997 at Kyoto 
Japan The Kyoto Protocol emphasises achiev 
mg the quantified emission limitations and reduC' 
tion commitments by each party of the protocol ir 
order to promote sustainable development The 
protocol also emphasises lhat parties to the pro- 
tocol shall individually or jomlly ensure that Iheir 
aggregate anthrapogemc carbon dioxide equwa- 
lent emissions of the greenhouse gases do not 
exceed their assigned amounts 

UN v/aming on illegal trade in CFCs ; On 
the eve of World Ozone Day, the United Nations 
has warned that the increasing incidence of smug- 
gling and trade m cWorofiuorocarbons (CFCs) 
could seriously undermine efiorts to eliminate pe 
production and consumption of the ozone deptct- 
ing substance. Experts say that the situation cou'd 
get worse particularly in countries (ike China and 
India, as there are millions of users of ind.vidua! 
CFC-based equipmeni and the smugg'srs cou.d 
turn their attention lo these mad ets m a fa.v yca's 
Developed countries like the US has ^c-n 
special training to its customs to dct-:^ 

CFCs being smuggled m and spess’ C.^C.- •- c-- 
tors have also been deve'opc-d ■■ - 
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^ years. ‘Novae Stars' are stars whose brightness sphere is the 'corona', which is visible durinq 
i increases suddenly by 10 to 20 magnitudes due eclipses. The temperature of the photosphere is 

,, to explosion and then the stars again fade into about 6000°C, that of the chromosphere about 

„ normal brightness. ‘Super A/ovae' are stars whose 32400°C. and that of the corona about 

brightness suddenly increases by more than 20 2,700.000°C. The core of the sun has a tempera- 

magnitudes. After the explosion, the dense core tufs about 15 million degrees K. The dad: lines in 

of comparitively smaller stars is called the 'white the corona are called ‘Fraunhofer linos' The emis- 

1 dwarf. The dense core of the comparitively larger sion of hydrogen in all directions is called 'prorr.s- 

■; stars is called the ‘Nevrtron star'. The newtron nences' Sometimes they roll out of the atmosphere 

,. star rotates at a high speed emitting radio v/aves seen as ‘solar fares ' The ouhva.fd stream 

; Such stars are called 'Pulsar'. Black hole'stage of of protons flowing out from the corona are called 

' the star occurs v/hen the ancient star collapses, so/ar winds', which is made up of plasma The 

; Gravity becomes so intense in the hole that noth- earth's magnetosphere or Van alien bells as they 

, ing escapes, even light. This dark object is thus earlier called, acts as a sheiid and deflects 
' called a ‘Black hole'. •f’® so'®'’ spots' are dark patches 

• notched on the surface of the sun. They appear 

" The Solar System dark because they are cooler le they have a 


, The sun along with its nine planets, asler- 
^ oids and comets comprise the 'solar system'. 
. The planets are divided into inner or terrestrial 
‘ planets v/hich have higher densities e.g. mer- 
, cury, venus, earth, and mars” and outer planets 
j v/hich have lov/er densities e.g. jupiler, salurn, 
, uranus, neplune and pluto. 

; The Sun : It is one of the stars in the milky 
' way. It lakes 250 million years to complete one 
j revolution round its centre. This period is called 
‘Cosmic year'. The sun is 109 limes bigger than 
j the earth and weighs 2 * 10'' tonnes. The light 
; from the sun reaches earth in about 8.3 minutes. 

; The sun is mainly composed of hydrogen. The 
glov/ing surface of the sun which v/e see is called 
'photosphere'. Above the photosphere is the red 


temperature of about 1500°C The ‘Aurora Borea- 
lis' or northern lights are multicoloured lights that 
sweep across Ihe sky in waves and are vis'blo in 
the arctic region The ‘Aurora Austrahs or south- 
ern lights are similarly visible near Ihe Antarctica 
region. 

The Moon : The moon is the only satel'.te 
of Ihe earth Its size is approximately one-fourth 
that of the earth It has a diameter of 31575 km Its 
orbit is elliptical The maximum distance (apiece) 
of the moon from the earth is 405.009 km and the 
minimum distance (pengee) is 354.090 km It la'-ec 
27 days 7 hours and 43 minutes to rotate on its 
axis It takes 27 da-j-s and 43 minutes to revo'/e 
around the earth This is why wo see only one 
side of the moon The bnght part of Ihe mioon are 
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Members of Diamcler Revolution Rotation Equations! Density Satellites Axial 
solar system{km) period (days)period (days)Diameter (water = 1) Inclination 

(Earth = 1) 


Sun 

1.390,000 


25.40 

109.000 

• 1.42 

... 


Mercury 

4,980 

88 

.88.00 

0.370 

4,80 

0 

7* 

Venus 

12,400 

225 

225.00 

0.95s6 

4.85 

0 ■ 

3,5* 

Earth 

12,750 

365 

1.00 

1.000 

5.52 

1 

23.5* 

Mars 

6.800 

687 

1.03 

0.532 

3.95 

2 

2’ 

Jupiter 

142,000 

4333 

0.41 

11.200 

1.33 

16 

1' , 

Saturn 

119,200 

10759 

0,43 

9.050 

0.69 

23 

2.5‘ 

Uranus 

51,600 

30686 

0.45 

3.700 

1.36 

12 

O' 

Napture 

44,600 

60188 

0.66 

3.500 

1.30 

2 

• 2' 

Pluto 

■ 5.800 

92611 

6.40 

0.500 


1 

17' 


mountains whereas (he dark patches are low-ly- 
ing plains. The highest mountain in the moon is 
Liebnitz mountain which is 10,660 m high. The 
moon has no atmosphere, no twilight, and no 
sound. The temperature during daytime is about 
100°C and during night it drops do-wn to about - 
180°C. The light from moon takes 1.3 seconds to 
reach the earth. 

Asteroids : Asteroids are a senes of very 
small planets or fragments of planets lying be- 
tvreen the orbits of mars and lupiter They number 
about 45,000. ‘Ceres' whose length is about 
1000km is the largest They revolve around the 
sun in the same way as the planets 

Comets : It is believed that comets were 
formed from the remaining material that was ten 
dunng the formation of the outer planets. A comet 
consists of three parts re centre, ooma and tal The 
central portion consists of dust particles. Its tail 
originates only when it gets closer to the sun In 
1997. the Hale bopp comet was clearly seen from 
the earth It was bigger than the Hailiey comet. 

Meteors and Meteorites ; The mateors are 
probably the remains of comets which are scat- 
tered in the interplanetary space of (he solar sys- 
tem. On cotiiact with the earth's atmosphere, they 
burn due to fnction.Those which completely bum 
out into ash are called mateors or 'shooting star.' 
Those which do not burn completely and strike 
the earth in the form of rocks are called 
'mateorites'. One such mateorite, the Allan hills 
84001, has thrown up light on the possibility of life 
on mars. 


The Planetary System 

Mercury : It is (he nearest planet of ths 
sun. It has no atmosphere and no satellites. Its 
days are scorching hot and nights are frigid. 

Venus : It is the nearest planet of the earth 
It IS also called the 'morning’ or 'evening star'. His 
most probably the hottest planet. The day anc 
night temperatures are almost the same. Its at 
mosphere contains 90-95% carbohdioxide. Gree^ 
house effect is seen in this planet. The atmo ■ 
spheric pressure is 100 times that of the earth, t 
has no satellite. Due to its similarity with earth r ■ 
respect of size and mass, it is also called ‘earth's ; 
tv/in. 

Mars ; It is a shining planet having too sat - 1 
elliles named Phabos and Dyamos. It has a th'ii ’ 
atmosphere comprising of Nitrogen and Aigon. f. 

IS marked with dormant volcanoes and dsef : 
chasms vrhere once water flowed. The highes' ■ 
mountain here is named Nix Olympia which is i 
three limes higher than mount everest. It is ate 5 
called the 'Red planet'. Recent explorations ha.'? -- 
thrown light on the possibility of existence of K : 
here, 

Jupiter : It is the largest planet of the so'; t 
system. Its atmosphere contains hydrogen, hs s 
Hum. methane and ammonia. It reflects morethr s 
three times the energy it receives from the sun I 
has the great red spot which is an enormous edi; '- 
in the turbulent cloud cover. It also contains dusi; ^ 
rings and volcanoes, it has 16 satellites li'’! '- 
Ganimead, Aayo, Europa. Callisto etc, ti; 
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Saturn : The golden giant satum has cele- 
id rings composed of fhousands of rippling, 
Iling bands just 100 feet thick. Its moon, Ti- 
las nitnpgen atmosphere and hydrocartons, Bie 
issity of life but no life exists. Its main satel- 
among the 21 are phobe, Tethys, mimas etc. 
Uranus : There are 9 dark compact rings 
nd th'S planet and a corkscrew shaped mag- 
: field that streches for million of miles. Its 
sphere contains methane. It is the only planet 
re one pole or the other faces the sun as it 
s. It has 15 satellites, the prominent ones are 
al, Ambrial, Titania, Oberona, Miranda etc. 
Neptune : There are five rings of Neptune, 
outer ring seems studded with icy moonlets 
3 the inner ring appears narrow and nearly 
I. It has 3 satellites like Titron, Merid, N-1, N- 
-3 etc. Till 1999 it vras the most distant planet 
\ the sun replacing Pluto. 

Pluto : It is the smallest, darkest and coolest 
let. It follov/s the most elongated and tilted 
I in the solar system. This is v/hy Neptune will 
ain the farthest planet from the sun till 1999. It 
ihrouded in frozen nitrogen v/hich makes 78% 
;S air, 

: Eclipses : An eclipse, solar or lunar occurs 
r-n the shadow of another body obscures the 
i; from a celestial body. Eclipse occurs vrhen 
.pun, moon and earth are in a straight line. A 
[t eclipse' occurs betv/een sunrise and sunset 
;3w moon v/hen the moon passes directly in 
^ of the sun so that its shadov/ lies on the 
■ (. In other words, the moon Tes between the 
_,.3nd the earth. Solar eclipse occured on 24lh 
■jjer 1995. The 'lunar eclipse' takes place when 
'■■farth comes in between the sun and the moon 
•"\at the shadO"// of the earth is cast on the 
. A lunar eclipse takes place on a full moon, 
rally a total of seven eclipses including solar 
:<inar eclipses fakes place every year. 

ions of the Earth and their 

■**?» 

■'.cts 

^•{fi'The earth has two mam motions - (i) Rota- 
id (ii) Revolution. 



Rotab’on : The earth rotates around its axis 
The axis is an imaginary line passing through the 
centre of the earth. The earth completes one rota- 
tion in 24 hours (23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 09 sec- 
onds to be exact). The earth rotates from west to 
east 

Effects of the Rotation of the 
Earth 

(i) Causation of day and night 

(ii) A difference of 1 hour behveen hvo mend- 
ians v/hich are 15’ aoart, 

(iii) Deflection of ocean currents and winds 

(iv) Rise and fall of tides every day 
Revolution : It is earth’s motion in is ellip- 
tical orbit around the sun. One revolution is com- 
pleted in 365 1/4 days, resulting in one enfa day 
every fourth year The year, consisting of 356 days 
is called the 'leap year* havm-g 29 dajs m me 
month of February 

Effects of the Revolution of the 
Earth 

(i) Change of seasons 

(ii) Variation in the lengths ot day and mgn: a: 
different times of the yea' 

(iii) Shifting of wind belts 

(hr) Determination of laiiiuces 

Perihelion ; Tne pos ic'i o' ire ear’ll or 
any other planet m its orbi' ivren .! is at ts near- 
est pom! to the sun 

The earth reaches its penhelion about 3rd 
January at a distance of about 147 million Km 
near one extremity of the m3,'0r axis of the cart.h's 
elliptical orbit, the axis being ca’ied Apskie* 
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Aphelion : The position of the earth or any 
other planet in its orbit when it is at its greatest 
distance from the sun. 

The earth reaches its aphelion on 4th July 
when the earth is at a distance of 152 mitlion km. 
near the other extremity of the major axis. 

Apogee ; The point in the orbit of the moon 
or of a planet or in the apparent orbit of the sun, 
when it is nearest to the earth. . 

Latitude : Latitude of a place on the earth 
is a angular distance of the place from the equa- 
tor. 10’ of latitude is approximately equal to 
110 km. 

Parallels of latitude : They are circles 
drawn on the globe parallel to the equator. All the 
places on a parallel of latitude v/il! have the same 
latitude angle. 

Important Parallels of latitude 

1. Equator (O’) 

2 Tropic of Cancer |23 1/2 'N) 

3. Tropic of Capricorn |231/2'’S) 

4. Arctic circle (661/2 'N) 

5. Antarctic drcle (661/2 “S) 

Important Zones of the Earth 

(i) Torrid (Tropical) - 23 1/2 'N to 23 1/2 ’S 
(II) North Temperate - 23 1/2 'N to 66 1/2 "N 
(ill) South Temperate - 23 1/2 "S to 66 1/2 'S 
(IV) North Frigid (Arctic region) - 661/2N to 90 
ON 

(v) South Frigid (Antarctic Region) - 66 1/2 “S 
to 90 'S 

Longitude ; The lognilude shows the dis- 
tance of a paint east or west of the Prime Merid- 
ian which is at O’ and passes through Greenvrich, 
near London, U.K. For each degree of longitude 
there is a difference of four minutes in time and 
when one crosses the Internationa! Date Line one 
loses or gains a day. 

Meridian through a place : The great circle 
on the globe passing through that place and the 
North and South poles. 

Greenwich Mean Time : The local time at 
Greenwich or any place on the Prime Meridian. 
Standard Time ; A particular meridian of 
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longitude passing through a country is chos 
the reference meridian. The local time alon 
meridian, calculated with respect to Greei 
Mean Time in terms of its longitude is taki 
the Standard Time for that country. 

Indian Standard Time : Time alonr 
1/2 'E meridian of, longitude, calculated vvii 
sped to G.M.T. India, for such a large coun 
unusual in having a single time zone ali ovs 
country. It is 5 1/2 hours faster than G.M.T. 

International Date Line : An imaginar 
zag line on the globe, approximately alow 
180’ meridian of longitude. When a person a< 
this line from East to West, he gains one da; 
when he crosses from West to East, be lose; 
day. 

Solar Day : If is the time interval bet 
successive crossing of the sun across the n 
tan of the celestial sphere of any fixed pta 
the same direction. This is equal to 24 hour 

Sidereal Day : The period of rotation < 
earth about its axis. This is calculated wit 
sped to any fixed star. It is 4 minutes less 
24 hours. 

Solar Year (Tropical year) : It is 
everage interval between successive retun 
the sun in its apparent motion along the eclip 
a fixed position on the celestial sphere of 
fixed place. This is equal to 365,24 mean 
days. 

Sideral Year : The period of revolute 
the earth around the sun. It is calculated 
reference to any fixed star. It is approxim 
equal to 365.26 days. 

To account for 1/4 of a day in a year 
leap year system is adopted in the Gregi 
Calender, To account for the excess of 11 
utes in a year, the centurial year is consider 
leap year only v/hen it is divisible by 4. 

Solstice : solstice is one of the two c 
in the year on which the' sun reaches g'l- 
altitude north or south of the equator ai 
directly overhead along one of the lirres o' 
tropics. 

Summer Solstice ; On June 21, the ^ 
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, Js so located in its orbit that the sun is overhead 
_'"on the Tropic of Cancer (23 1/2 'N). The northern 
j^rhemisphere is lipped towards the sun having the 
■"longest day, while the southern hemisphere is 
••"tipped away from the sun having the shortest day. 

Winter Solstices :On December 22, the 
''•"earth is in an equivalent position on the opposite 
'•^'Soints in its orbit, so the southern hemisphere is 
^“ipped towards the sun and the northern hemi- 
^=)phere av/ay from it. The sun is overhead on the 
1= ■' fropic of Capricorn (23 1/2 “S), resulaling in the 
jhortest day in the northern hemisphere. 

'2!- Equinoxes ; Tvro days in a year when day 
■ii'^ind night are equal throughout the world are equi- 
i'i'i-ioxes. Falling midway behveen the dates of Sol- 
ES’i'itices, on these dates, the earth's axis lies at 90’ 
0 the line joining the centres of the earth and the 
•;t?^'un and neither the northern nor. the southern 
fij:S'iemisphere is inclined towards the sun. The 
(j-ji-t/erna/ equinox' occurs on March 21 and it is also 
,j.^t?-alled the spring equinox in the northern hemi- 
^ji^tfphere, while the 'autumnal equinox' occurs on 
j[5::5:!eplember 23. On these hvo days every place on 
j^r.-.tne globe experiences 12 hours daylight and 12 
ours darkness. The sun rises due east and sets 
yljiri'.'ue west and is seen directly overhead on the 

er^^Fquator. 

Midnight Sun : A phenomenon observed 
the Arctic and Antarctic zones around mid-sum- 
j'^;;i';er, when the sun does not sink below the hori- 
)n throughout 24 hours of the day and therefore, 
be seen at midnight. This is Ihe direct conse- 
j-;ience of the inclination of the axis of the earth to 
plane of the orbit. Noway is the place of mid- 
jht sun where the sun is continuously visible 
j.;i tween May and July. In the Southern hemi- 
''[I'here, the phenomenon is seen in the Antarctica 
i‘^^''l';ntinenl. 

Antipodes : Tvro places situated at Ihe 
of any diameter of the earth. To be 
jSf"' jUipodes, two places should have the same lati- 
^t'5if''.>jle angle, one N and another S. Their longitude 
f,t£E''^uld differ by 180’. The antipodal region of 
j.^'it‘‘'j.;-lia is in the Pacific region near Easter Island. 
c'E “ ■' Polo star : it is a fixed star, to’.vards which 
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Plate tectonic 

A vridely accepted theory that suggests the 
lithosphere consists of a number of rigid plates 
They move on the partially motten aslhenosphcre. 
Seven major lithospheric plates are recognized, 
together with numerous minor ones. Continental 
drift is thought to result from the movement of 
these plates. Three types of piate boundary have 
been distinguished; 

(a) Constructive or Divergent bound- 
c' es ; they result when Sea-floor spreading 
causes the formation of ne-w lithophenc rocks 
and the gradual divergence of plates. Construc- 
tive boundanes are found at the m'.d-oceamc 
Ridges m the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian Oceans 
The rate of divergence may be up to 9 cm per 
year. 

(b) Destructive or Convergent bound- 
aries ; They occur when plates move towards 
each other. One plate is ovemdden and forced 
downwards into the mantle to form a zone of 
subduction. Mountain formation due to intense 
folding, earthquakes and volcanic activity are 
usually associated with destmctive boundanes 
A destructive boundary is thought to exist alo.ng 
the west coast of South Amenca. 

(c) Conservative or Shear bounda.iis ; 
They develop when plates move parallel tn each 
other along transform faults Lithosphcn: rocf.s 
are neither formed nor destroyed along, conser- 
vative boundaries The San Andreas Fault n Cali- 
fornia, USA, is a conservative boundary 

Along divergent boundanes in the Ri-d Sea 
area, upward moving convection currents n the 
mantle have led to the emplacement of map' 
deposits of gold, sih’er. copper and ron ore Otnc.' 
dwergent boundanes are now bc-mg prospected 
for simitar deposits 

the North of the earth's axis is a’ways po nt ng 
despite the rotation and revo'ut'on of the eartfi 
The altitude of Ihe pole star at a place m the 
Northern hemisphere gives the latitude c' me 
place. Pole star can not be seen in the Souf-ern 
hemisphere of the earth ■■ 
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Space research has alv/ays been a challenge 
for both mar\ and the science The initial empha- 
sis v/as on exploration of the unknov/n and devel- 
opment of space probes and related systems but 
gradually space applications became very impor- 
tant m a wide range of areas Space the region 
beyond the earth's tangible atmosphere. 160 km 
from the surface first became accessible to man 
vrhen ’Sputnik r v;as put into orbit by the former 
USSR n October 1957 In "Sputnik- 11". launched 
by Rv,s-, a a dog Laika was sent in the space, 
"ne pcysioiogicai examination of Laika revealed 
!hat human being might also survive prolonged 
period in space in January 1956. the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) of 
USA launched "Explorer-f satellite in space The 
major contribution of Expiorer-l mission was (he 
discovery of the Van Allen radiation belts around 
the earth where electrons and protons from the 
sun are trapped by the Earth's magnetic field. Far 
Side of the Moon's glimpse in the history of man- 
kind was observed from the Russian satellite 
"Luna- ill' in October 1959 Apnl 2. 1961 was a 
landmark in history when the firstever manned 
spacectafl, “Voslok - 1', vras injected in the space 
and an Russian cosmonaut Yun Gagarin became 
tiie first person to travel m the space On June 16, 


1963 Valentina Tereshkova, a Russian Cosn 
naui was registered as the firs! women in the wc 
to travel in the space and to stay in orbit for up 
five days through the ‘Vostok-Vl" spacecraft. 

In 1960s the space science vridened its i 
ture and scope. Nov; the space scienlists concr 
bated their studies around the exploration of oil 
celestial bodies like the Moon. Venus and Ma 
The US ’Mariner-ll" in 1962 flew past the pla; 
Venus and calculated its temperature and its i 
verse direction of rotation. In 1965 'Mariner-! 
sent back clear photographs indicating craters i 
Mars. American astronauts made more mode 
flights in their smaller Mercury spacecraft. In 19i 
USA launched Ihe Gemini-series programme I 
the preparation of Apollo mission to the Moon, C 
December 21. 1968 a landmark in history v; 
created vrtien the first manned voyage to the 
took place by an American spacecraft 'ApoHo-f 
y/hich orbited Ihe Moon 10 times and returni 
safely to the earth. July 21, 1969 was a metr- 
rable day in space history when four legged U 
nar Module of "Apo!lo-ir landed on the surfa: 
of Ihe Moon alongv/ith US, astronauts fe 
Armstrong and Edvrin Aldrin. Neil Armstrong v.3 
the first person to set foot on the Moon. Both K 
astronauts walked on Ihe surface of the Moon!: 
some times and gathered some samples from t' 
surface. During the Apolio Mission a total o' ■ 
American Astronauts walked on ihe Moon c 
brought back about 375 kg. of rocks and sb't fc 
the Moon's surface. They v/ere instrumenta- 
calculating the gravitional force on the 
surface, its scape velocity, topographical fealuit 
atmosphere and some others related pheno 
enon 

In 1970s space scienlists developed . 
capability to esiablish permanent space exp'o 
lion centre and established the Skylab & Sa' 
space stations. They were involved in ana’)i 
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me eiiecis oi microgravity on ihe various materi- 
als. invesligal/ng Ihe Earth's surface, or study the 
stars and other solar planets. They carried out 
survey of Earth resources. They searched the pos- 
sibility to take advantage of the conditions of 
weightlessness and Ihe total vacuum to develop' 
new manufacturing process. It was visualised that 
perfect crystals could be grown for use in elec- 
tronics such as transistors in Ihe total vacuum 
condition. Further, the materials that do not mix 
under gravity, for example oil and water, do so in 
weightless condition. Their research revealed that 
some types of alloys, which are not possible to be 
formed on the surface of the earth, could be formed 
in space condition. In the field of Microbiology 
new lights were thrown like the grov/th of cell in 
weightless conditions and their division, physiologi- 
cal change and the possibility of survival of man- 
kind in space including on the surface of the Moon. 

In 1977 the first shuttle ‘Enterprises’, which 
v/as a modified form of 747 jumbo jet along with a 
rocket launcher, was injected into space by NASA. 
The shuttle carried the orbiter into the air and 
back on several flights and released it in midair 


on several more the shuttle's first orbital mission 
began an April 12. 1981 when ‘Columbia" was 
launched. In June 18. 1933 Ihe shuttle ‘Cha'ier^er’ 
was sent into space which took Sa'Iy Ride. 'trie 
first US-women to space. In April, 19s’4 the ma;or 
achievement in space technology was created 
when the satellite Solar f.fax was successfully re- 
paired and the astronauts walked in space for as 
long as 6 hours and 44 minutes. But the Am,eri- 
can space mission received a setoack when the 
Challenger shuttle exploded in midair Ho.vever 
this setback did not marred the space mission 
progress when Ihe shuttle Discovery was success- 
fully launched into space in September 1988 in 
March 1989 Ihe space shuttle ‘Atlantis’ launched 
a spacecraft on the voyage to Venus In October 
1990 the US shuttle Discovery again launched 
the scientific spacecraft Ulysses into space in or- 
der to probe the polar region of the Sun 

In February 1985 a ma;or landmark m space 
history was achieved when the third generation 
space laboratory Mir was launched into space It 
joined Ihe Salyut-7 space station Mir is a mult) 
modular station vrhich can accommodate six 
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: ^ — - — -n On May 26, India achieved another milestone in space when the 

‘ '• country's first ever multiple satellite launch was a spectacular success The 

i : ' PSLV-C2 rocket launched three satellites into a low earth orbit The 44 4 

, metre tall rocket weighing 294 tonnes soared into the sky carrying inree 

payloads- Indian remote sensing satellite IRS-P4 tne German TuPsat and 

f i> ' the South Korean Kilsat. The successful launcn of IRS-P4 (OCEAfJSAT ' i 

, , will significantly contribute to the ocean observation systems of the D-cpartment 

li _ of Ocean Development (DOD) and promote- ocoanograph'c studes m the 

^ country. The coastal zone is a highly productive area and the t.hrusi is to- 

wards the development and use of ocean saence and technology m crp'ora- 
‘‘ ' tion and sustained utilisation of the manne resources for the socioeconom : 

benefit of society. OCEANSAT will be immensely useful in this rtjgam l.RS- 
j.. ' P4 has hvo payloads namely the Ocean Colour Monitor and Muhi Frcqu-cncy 

. Scanning Miao.vave Radiometer (MSMR) The polenial applcatons c' CCM 

wilt be identification of potential fishing zones in the sea. algal blooms, stud/ 
■ ■III — of sediment dynam'cs determination of shore I ne changes, marine po!'-jt on 

besides oil slicks. The other payload MSMR (Mulu Fii.., Fc.annmg M.cro.vave Rad.cmeter) >‘.c:>s c' 
the principle of collecting radiation in micro-wave bands from the Earth's surface wheh 'I h-;'p n c::,:- n -g 
information on water vapour and cloud liquid water in the atmosphere, seas surface w-md sp-:c-d ana sc-.a 
surface temperature of the ocean surface 
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Satellite launches from Sriharikota 

Date 

Satellite 

launcher 

August 10, 1973 

Rohini 

SLV-3 

July 18. 1980 

Rohini ■ 

SLV-3 

May 31, 1981 

Rohini 

SLV-3 

April 17. 1983 

Rohini 

SLV-3 

March 24, 1987 

SROSS-A 

ASLV-01 

July 13. 1988 

SROSS-B 

ASLV-D2 

May 20, 1992 

SROSS-C 

ASLV-D3 

Sept 20. 1993 

IRS- 1R 

PSLV-D1 

May 04. 1994 

SROSS 

PSLV-D4 

Oct 15, 1994 

IRS- P2 

PSLV-D2 

March 21. 1996 

IRS- P3 

PSLV-D3 

May 25. 1999 

IRS- P4 

PSLV-C2 


spacecraft at the same time. The Soviet Union 
Joined the era of space shuttles in November 
1988, vrhen its first reusable shuttle 'Buran' v/as 
launched or) (he world's most pov/erful booster 
rocket ’ Energ;.?*. 

The Ulysse.s space mission, undertaken 
jointly by the European Space Agency and NASA 
was launched in Octobei" fSSO to explore regions 
of space above the poles the sun Observa- 
tions made by the spacecraft iTave led to several 
major discovenes concerning the physical proper- 
ties of the region and thus have conu'hbuled to a 
, better understanding of the solar atmosphere. Of 
p articular importance are the discovenes Ihe 
structure of the space medium m the helioshpti'e 
and its properties, nature and region of solar wind 
and Ihe access of cosmic rays into the solar sys- 
tem. Sudden changes in the solar winds cause 
large disturbances m earth's magnetic field. 
Ulysses is also expected to resolve doubts over 
origion of solar activity cycle. The cycle initiates 
changes in solar winds, solar atmosphere etc. the 
Ulysses spacecraft is expected to return to the 
solar poles in 2000- 2002 AO when the sun activ- 
ity cyde will be at its peak. 

The solar and heliospheric observatory 
(SOHO) was sent into space in December 1995 
by US- European collaboration and is currently in 
an orbit from where it can permanently observe 


the sun. It has discovered jets of omission from 
the sun that tell of violent action on the star, al- 
though it is currently in a quiet phase. In Decem- 
ber 1995, a 338 kg. probe release from the Galiko 
spacecraft entered Jupiter’s atmosphere on a sui- 
cide mission and began sending back dala. In 
November, 1995 the first of three big European 
science missions blasted off from French Guiana 
on a Ariane4 rocket v/hose Infra-red Space Ob- 
servatory (ISO) will search the universe for clues 
to Ihe birth of planets and sun. 

NASA announced on November 4, 1997 that 
the Mars Pathfinder which had been on the red 
planet from July 4; 1997 was ho longer opera- 
tional. It was announced in early October 1997. 
that the Mars Global Surveys (MGS) spacecraft 
had found numerious magnetic anomalies in the 
red planet's crust that could provide dues about 
Mars' past, sending a spacecraft on a two-year 
voyage to investigate Ihe red planet. A 30 meter 
M-V rocket, carrying the Mars orbiter- Planet-B 
Craft, lifted off from Kagoshima Prefecture in south- 
west Japan. 

On October 15, 1997, The Titan-4B launch 
vehicle, carrying the Cassini and Huyens spa-ce 
proper, blasted off at the Cape Canaveral Air Force 
Station, Florida, to begin a seven year voyage to 
Saturn and its biggest moon, Titan. The probes 
should reach Saturn almost 20 years after the 
first flight over the 'ringed planet' by the Pioneer- 
11 an,d Voyager 1 & 2 probes. 

.Indian space programme 

Indian's march in space is marked by an 
impressive array .of achievements in the mastery 
of modem space technology and its various appli- 
cations for the benefits of society. The primay 
objective of the Ino’ipn Space Programme is te 
establish operational spaC? services in a self reli- 
ant manner. The main thrusts' of the progra-mtne 
are the satellite-based resources su'.'yey and rnarr 
agement & environmental monitoring: jateliJe- 
based communications for various applicafe"-?- 
meleorotogical applications; and development and 
operationalisation of indigenous satellites, launch 
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vehicles and associated ground regment for pro- 
viding these space-based services the indigenous 
development of application satellites, their pay- 
load and the capability to launch and operate these 
satellites, their payload and the capability to launch 
and operate these satellites are integral to these 
objectives. To realise these objectives, ISRO ac- 
tivities are oriented predominantly towards the 
design and development of application satellites 
for communications, remote sensing, television 
broadcasting and meteorology; design and devel- 
opment of satellite launch vehicles to place these 
application satellites into the required orbits; and 
the establishment and operation of ground station 
facilities for launching and wing these facilities. 

Infrastructure : The ISRO Council and the 
ISRO Headquarters at Bangalore provide the over- 
all guidance and direction to the scientific, techni- 
cal and managerial tasks. Programmer offices in 
specialised areas function as a part of the central 
Management at ISRO HQ. the prime ISRO estab- 
lishments are : 

1. Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre (VSSC) . 
Trivandrum ; Responsible for development of 
rocket launch vehicles. 

2. SHAR Centre, Sriharikota ; A launch complex 
and production centre of propellants. 

3. ISRO Satellite Centre (SAC), Bangalore ; Re- 
sponsible for spacecraft mainframe develop- 
ment. 

4. Space Application Centre (SAC), Ahmedabad : 
Main centre for space application and devel- 

’ opment of spacecrafts payloads. 

, 5. Auxiliary Propulsion System Unit (APSU), Ban- 
galore & Trivendrum : Develops Propulsion 
control packages for launch vehicles and 
spacecrafts. 

6. Development and Educational Communication 
Unit (DECU), Ahmedabad P'oduces develor 
ment and educational television programmes 

7. ISRO Telemetry. Tracking & command .Me: 
work (ISTRAC) : Consists of five ground sts- 
lions located at Sriharikota Kc^s:. 
Trivandrum, Car Nicobar and Ahmecscsc ~ 
headquarter of Bangalore Its Sa:? ts 


Satellite remote sensing to the 
rescue 

Satellite remote sensing v,-;:). in futum come 
to the rescue of wildlife managemeni Apart frcm 
collecting data on the state of wild' fe the mfonna- 
tion will also improve the quality of life Two sten- 
tists from the Regional Remote Sensing Sc-r.-ioe 
Centre, Kharagpur, have proved that satelite data 
can be used to trace for example the movement of 
wild elephants. In a study paper tiled 'lm.age and 
shape analysis', they shov/ed that the satellite re- 
mote sensing data can be of great help tn qu'Ck 
assessment and real time monitonng of existing 
natural resources and wildlife management They 
also said that the integration of various data bases 
provides insights for tackling the problems caused 
by migration. 

Centre (SCC) is located of Bangalore. 

8. National Remote Sensing Agency (NRSA), 
Hyderabad . A granis-in-aid autonomous reg- 
istered society under the Department of space 
for utilising the potential of remote sensing 
mainly in the context of natural resources sur- 
vey. 
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aleliile in its orbital phase, to set up ground-based 
rceiving, transmitting and tracking systems and 
) establish infrastmclure for the fabrication of 
pacecraft systems. 

Bhaskara : Bhaskara-I, India's first experi- 
lenta! earth observation satellite,, was concerned 
nth the main objectives lo conduct earth obser- 
ation experiments, fo collect, process, analyze 
nd disseminate date of relevance to hydrology, 
jrestry and geology using two television v/ave 
jngths and study ocean-state liquid v/ater con- 
ant in the atmosphere. A number of remote sens- 
ig experiment in the areas of forestry, geology, 
novr cover, etc. were performed using the data 
rom Chaskara-I. After completing the mission ob- 
acthres. Bhaskara-I was shut dawn in March 1981 

A slightly improved version of Bhaskara-I 
iz. Bhaskara- II was launched on November 20, 
981. The experience gained from Bhaskara Mis- 
lions is of importance in the context of opera- 
ional remote sensing satellites of the future. 

APPLE (Ariane Passanger Payload Ex- 
icrimenf) : India look an important step in ac- 
luiring the tef-hnology for building communication 
iatellites when vyorks on a three-axis stablised 
leosynchronous experimental communications 
Stellites called APPLE was initiated APPLE was 
nched by the European cjoace Agency (ESA) 
nan Launcher on June 19,'lbl*51 from Kourou, 
■fcnch Guyana, After the prescnbeld life of two 
ears in orbit. The satellite was svritch °d off on 
leptember 19, 1983 

Rohini Satellite (RS-1) Series : The firs? 
!S-1 satellite was injected into an elliptical orbit 
00 km, X 900 km v/ilh a time period of 97 min. 
y the second experimental flight of SLV-3 on 
uly 18, 1980. The satellite provided data on the 
)urth stage performance and ranging for which it 
es intended. The second RS-1 satellite (RS-1) 
■as flown on the first development fight of the 
LV-3 on 'May 30, 1981. The last in the RS-1 
aleliile (RS-02) was orbited by the second de- 
aiopment version of Ihe SLV-3 launched on April 
7 . 1983, . 


Stretched Rohini Satellite Series (SROSS) 
; The SROSS project envisages the development 
of spacecraft of 150 kg class for launch on the 
Augmented Satellite Launch Vehicle (ASLV) and 
in orbit operations of spacecraft and experimental 
payloads pertaining the scientific technological and 
remote sensing missions. Both 3-axis stablished 
and spin-stablised configurations are being con- 
sidered. 

USA and ihe former USSR have been pro- 
viding launching facilities for Indian satellites,' 

Experiment SITE : The Satellite Instruc- 
tional Television Experiment (SITE), conducted 
dunng 1975-76, using the USA’s Application Tech- 
nology Satellite (ATS-6), is hailed as one of Ihe 
largest experiment of its kind. SITE demonstrated 
the potential of satellite technology as an effective 
mass communication media for a developing coun- 
Ines tike India. 

STEP : Saiellile Telecommunication Expen- 
ment Project (STEP) conducted during 1977-79. 
using the Franco-German Symphonic Satellite, 
provided a system test of geo stationary satellite 
for domestic telecommunication and gave experi- 
ence in designing and building ground segment 
facilities. 

APPLE Utilisation Programme : This 
project carried out jointly by ISRO and Ministry of 
Communication dealt with the conduct of expen- 
ments using advanced communicaf on techniques 
A number of application oriented experiments in 
collaboration with various user agendas were con- 
ducted and these included computer interconnec- 
tion voice and data communications during emer- 
g,yncies and disaster situations; 

Operational space services 

INSAl' System : The Indian space 
programme entereCf into the operational phase in 
providing vita! services td ihe nation with the com- 
missioning of the multipurpose §eo stationary 
INSAT- IB satellite in August 1983 fee domestc 
telecommunication, TV-Broadcasting and niSiee- 
rological application. INSAT is a joint venture of 
the Department of Telecommunications, India 
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teorological Department, All India Radio and 
Drdarshan. The first generation INSAT satel- 
) which were procured from abroad carry 12 
ond telecommunication transponders, two high 
/er S-band TV broadcast transponders, a very 
1 resolution radiometer (VHRR) for meteoro- 
cal data relay tranponders for relay of meteo- 
igical, hydrological and oceanographic data 
n unattended land and ocean-based platform 
INSAT- 1A was launched on June 12, 1990 
board the VS-Delta 492 launch vehicle, is con- 
ing the services of INSAT-1B, which completed 
design life of seven years in August 1990 
The second generation INSAT-2 satellite are 
ig built indigenously. These have 50 per cent 
ler capacity and better capability as compared 
he first generation INSAT satellites. The first 
genously built second generation multi-purpose 
I sationary satellite INSAT-2A, weighting 1906 
at lift off was successfully launched by the 
me launch vehicles on July 10, 1992 and put 
I operational use on August 6, 1992. The sat- 
e in located at 74 degree east longitude in the 
I stationary orbit, about 3600 km. above the 
lator. INSAT -2B was launched by the Ariane- 
lunch vehicle from Kourou, French Guyana, on 
! 23, 1993. The launch window was determined 
narily by restrictions on maximum allowable 
I angle resulting from spacecraft solar power 
istraints and the minimum duration. The Arine 
nch vehicle planced the INSAT-2B spacecraft 
I the Standard Ariane Geostationary Transfer 
)il with a perigee altitude of about 200 km. and 
apogee altitude of 35876 km. 

Work on the fabrication of the three satel- 
INSAT- 2C, 2D and 2E has been made sat- 
ictory progress during the year 1993-94. The 
at- 2C/2D satellites have the different comple- 
nts of payloads like 12 C-band transponders, 6 
ended C-band transponders, 3 Q-Bands tran- 
mders, one S-band BASS transponders. 
;AT-2C. the 14.6m. long, 2050 kg satellite which 
5 the heaviest Indian communication satellite, 

5 successfully launched by the Ariane space 


Discovering Mars 

On January 4, the National Space and Aem- 
nautics Administration (NASA) launched the ambi- 
tious Mars Polar Lander from the Kc-nneoy Space 
Centre at Cape Camivai, Florida. USA It is e«- 
pected to touch down on Mars on December 3 
1999 after releasing a set of h.vo mim-protxas cal'ed 
Deep Space-2 ivhich will be embedded themse.ves 
into the Martian terrain. Earlier, on December 11, 
1998 NASA had launched the Mars Cl.mate Or- 
biter v/hich v;ill start orbiting Mars on Seotembcr 
23, 1999 and study the Martian seasons and 
search for traces of water on the Red Planet 
Once on Mars, the Polar Lander will, with 
the help of a robot arm. collect rocks and so’’ 
samples and search the soil for waler The infor- 
mation gathered by the Mars Polar Lander and 
Mars Climate Orbiter is expected to provide a 
greater underetanding of the histo^ of water on 

Mars 

rocket at 4.53 am. (1ST) on December 7, 1995 
from Kourou island in French Guiona It has been 
placed in a circular geostationary orbit The Mas- 
ter Control Facility (MCF) at Hassan about 189 
km. from Bangalore would be controlling and com- 
manding the satellite for the next 10 years unlike 
the INSAT-1 series which v/as designed by the 
Indian Space Research Organisation but built by 
Ford Aerospace, Inset-2 satellite have been de- 
signed and built by ISRO. INSAT-2C is the third 
in the indigenously designed and tabricated 
INSAT-2 series of satellites. INSAT-2C has been 
lodged just next to INSAT-2B, separated by 0 05' 
-0.1' v/hich at the orbit height translates to a d s- 
tance of 35-70 km , so that for a ground station 
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ihe tv/o together appear as one big ’satellite. In 
technical terms this is called 'Co-location'. The 
co-tocalion of both the satellites at 93.5“ E has 
become necessary because of congestion to that 
height v/ith over 160 geo-sationaiy satellites in 
orbit. With INSAT- 2C, which is expected to have 
a life of 10 years, operation with co-Ixated satel- 
lites v/ill be the first ever for the Indian space 
programme. Unlike the earlier INSAT-1 series, the 
INSAT-2 satellite folded solar panels do not have 
to be partially diploid to produce enough povrer 
for on board systems. Unlike 1NSAT-2A and 2B 
INSAT-2C is symmetric in north-south direction 
because it does not carry a meteorological pay- 
load. The solar panels thus stretch out symmetri- 
cally on either side. This enabled deployment of 
iNSAT 2C by a very simple sequence of opera- 
tions. INSAT • 2C has 24 transponders The three 
Q- band transponders wit! be used for business 
communication in the four metropolitan cities The 
Q-banffs advantages is that a small dish just one 
and a half feet wide is adequate to receive and 
send s'lgnats The two high power C-band tran- 
sponders are for beaming television programmes 
to a large number of countnes stretching from 
north-east Africa, Central Asia through the Gulf 
region to south-east Asia. The S-band transpon- 
’‘ders for Mobile Satellite Service (MSS) introduced 
or the first time, has open a new chapter for cargo 
and shipping industry, enabling them to commu- 
nicate white on the move the coverage of this 
beam is wider m order to provide the services 
over India and over maritime zones around India. 

INSAT-2D. India's home-built and most ad- 
vanced communication satellite, was declared 
abanoo-ed on October 5, 1997 TheRs 362-crore 
spacecraft, already crippled by a short circuit and 
pcx.ver storage since Ocloberl, 1997 lost earth 
!xk for a second time and in spite of the hectic 
efforts by scientists could not be set right. The 
spacecraft became inoperatable by October 4. The 
nations most advance second-generation satel- 
lite. ivhich lasted exactly four months since its 
launch on the European Ariane-4 rocket from 


Kourou, French Guyana, on June 4. 1997 had f 
transponders. Only seven of them had been mac 
operational and three were on when the 2D final 
blinked out. 

India recently acquired on ArabsaHC ss 
eiiite. The INSAT Co-ordination committee has fo 
mutated guidelines to shift several services pri 
vided through the INSAT- ID, 2A,.2B. and 2' 
satellites to Arabsat which has been rename 
INSAT- 2DT, The INSAT- 20T was bought by Ih 
Government of India from the Riyadh-based Ara 
League, a 22- nation regional consortium for 4 
billion in November 1997 as a temporary mes 
sure to meet the increasing demands and build . 
reserve of transponder capacity. 

India's INSAT-2E multipurpose telecommu 
nication satellite was successfully launched oi 
April 3, 1999 from Kourou space station in Frenct 
Guyana marking a new milestone for Ihe Indiar 
Space Research Organisation. The fifth and las 
in line of India's second generation satellites 
)NSAT-2E's successful launch marks ISRO's first 
attempt to make an international impact in the 
arena of communication satellites. Out of 17 tran- 
sponders of the spacecraft, 11 would be lent to 
Ihe Intelsat consortium of countries which is ex- 
pected to bring in over S 10 million every year 
The satellite cam'es a very high resolution radi- 
ometer (VHR) which can test the extent of water 
vapour in the atmosphere that will vastly improve 
Ihe Indian forecast system. The high resolution 
charge coupled device (CCD) is a powerful ca.m- 
era which from a height of 36,000 km, can dick 
pictures that will clearly have resolution of one 
km, on the earth. With [NSAT-2E india can lend 
transponders to countries, a commercial factor thst 
has huge earning potential this multipurpose sat- 
ellite would after successful monxuvres. be a'va'f 
able to the Department of Telecom. Department - 
of Space Technology and Doordarshan Sdentists 
expect that the successful launch of iNSAT-2E 
will help in better internet service, easing out o' 
queues for new telephone connections and belt?' 
video facilities to make education through sale-'s 
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3 workable issue. This satellite is the last in the 
INSAT system of satellites which is one of the 
argest domestic communication system m the 
.vorld. 

INSAT-3 will be India's third generation sat- 
sllites Evaluation of the requirements of the users 
Df space regment capacity is continuing. 

GRAMSAT : The experiment conducted 
jsing INSAT during the last few years have 
demonstrated the satellite communication as a 
jowerful and effective tool for training and devel- 
jpment communication particularly in rural areas. 
The GRAMSAT satellite nehvork tailored to meet 
ihe basic requirements for rural areas to dissemi- 
late culture and region-specific knowledge on 
lealth, hygiene, environment, family planning etc. 
The GRAMSAT network could also incorporate 
features for providing continuing education for spe- 
cial social groups, industrial v/orkers and others. 

Indian remote sensing satellite : The 
aunch of first operational Indian Remote sensing 
jatellite IRS-1A on March 17, 1988, on board a 
Soviet Vostok rocket, ushered in a nev/ era in the 
country's resources survey and management 


system. The second satel.'ite in the series. IR; 
IB identical to IRS-1A was launched successlu". 
on August 29, 1991. IRS-IA & IRS-1B have be 
come the mainstay of tne National Naiura! Rs 
sources Management System (f,lNRMS) for e! 
festively managing the coun!r/s natural resources 
The payloads on board IRS salel.'iles include t.v; 
type of advance imaging sensor- Linear Imagin: 
Self Scanners (LISS-I) with a resolution cf 72.5rT 
and LISS-llA and LISS-IIB with a reso'u'fen o 
36.25 m. LISS-I provides a swath of 178 kun. wh;l: 
the composite swath of LISS -II A S LISS-IIB i: 
145 km 

IRS satellites are placed in a 9D4 km polai 
sunsynchronous orbit with an orbital penod of 103 
minutes. The Satellites return to their original or- 
bital trace every 22 days enabling repeated co'- 
lection of data over the same place at the same 
local time. The satellite control centre located at 
Bangalore, along with ground stations at Luc'<now 
and Mauritius, regularly tracks and monitors IRS 
satelliles. The data reception station of the fla- 
tional Remote Sensing Agency (NRSA) at Shad 
nagar, Hyderabad receives the satellite data and 


Columbia launches Chandra 

On July 23 NASA's space shuttle Columbia at last managed to sail into space after hvo m nor 
hiccups. Two earlier launch attempts were impeded at the last moment because of a gas leak and stormy 
weather, which resulted in huge losses for NASA Each launch delay costs it $500,000 A significant 
proportion of the cost is due to liquid oxygen and liquid hydrogen, which are essential for powenng the 
engines of the shuttle. 

The mission of the take off this much-awaited satellite is to launch the Chandra x-ray obsewatory 
named after the world famous Nobel laureate physicist Chandrashekhar The xray obse-'vatory v.3S Launched 
from Columbia's cargo bay after seven hours into the mission Chandra is touted as the worlds most 
powerful x-ray telescope that is 45m long and weighs over five tonnes. It is also cal'ed the x-ray c-gu va'cn! 
to the Hubble telescope. It would be used to study powerful sources of x-rays m space whch ndude 
exploding stars, matter falling into black hole etc. it is believed that the via! intorma'-on provided by 
Chandra would help our understanding about the enigma of the infinite realms ol unr.erse ^ 

The five-year mission of the observatory Chandra would be larger/ used for studying b ac-' ho Ci 
Scientists would study them through x-ray emissions from sources in vTOniqr to the b'aok hoes 
The launch of space shuttle Columbia also hogged the head'mes because of the fact thai 
Ihe first space shuttle mission in the world with a woman commander 42-ye3r-otd f.'-s Cc. a 
working mother and an Air Force Colonel, made history by becoming the first woman shu.ie ra 
that was in it a big media story. On July 28. space shuttle Co.femCia commanded by l-e js. 
commander, made a safe landing alter delivering the world's most pcrwerful X-ray te 
orbit Chandra is using its thrusters to eventually reach an orbl extending cne-th;rd o- t-iO w../ >3 — 
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data products are generated and distributed by 
NRSA through its facilities at Baianagar, 
Hyderabad. Data from IRS satellites are used for 
several applications such as agriculWrai crop a 
crage and yield estimation, drought monitoring and 
assessment, flood mapping, landure and land 
cover mapping, wasteland management, v/ater 
resources management, urban development, ma- 
rine prospecting, forest resources survey and 
management etc. A number of natiomwde remote 
sensing projects have been taken up under the 
umbrella of National Natural Resources Manage- 
ment System for which the Department of Space 
is the nodal agency. 

On December 28, 1995 the Indian Remote 
sensing Satellite IRS- 1C v;as successfully 
launched by a Russian rocket from the Baikanur 
Cosmodrome in Kagakhslan The launch of this 
second generation, indigenously built, state-of-the- 
art remote sensing satellite marks a major mile- 
stone in the country's satellite sensing programme, 
which has made a vital contribution to develop- 
ment efforts by providing invaluable data on natu- 
ral resources. The 1250 kg IRS-IC satellite vras 
placed in a polar sunsynchronous orbit by the 
Russian 'Moiniya' booster which also carried a 
small US research probe Skipper The satellite is 
now orbiting the earth every 101 minutes in a 
polar orbit of about 817 km attitude v/ith an 
^ indinalion ot about 98 7 degrees The IRS-IC is 
the Sixth Indian satellite to have been launched 
by Russian rockets from the Baikonure space cen- 
tre These include the frrst Indian spacecraft. 
Aryabhatta. the Bhaskata-l and Bhaskara-ll satel- 
lite and all the there satellites m the IRS senes 
The high resolution PAN camera, vnth stereoscopic 
vis'on and the five day revisit capability, makes 
the iRS-lC one of the most versatile and advanced 
civilian mission satellites m the world IRS-IC is 
the first Indian satellite with an on-board tape re- 
corder. It makes slonng data for upto 24 minutes 
possible when the satellite is out of radio visibility 
of a ground station The data stored on-board is 
radioed down when the satellite is once again in 
contact with a ground station. The IRS-IC is the 


third satellite of the operational Remote Si 
Satellites series built by the Indian space Rer 
Organisation to monitor pre-harvest crops, 
lion v/ater, snow-melt rum-off, forestry, oce 
sources and ecological situation. The sateSl 
is used to operate land v/ater resources ma 
generate prescription for integrated natui 
source development. The v/ider field sens 
the IRS-iC are intended to transmit image: 
vegetation and drought conditions. The IRS-f 
Its advanced feature is expected to give a 
thrust to urban planning, agriculture and irrij 
management and the IMSD (Integrated M 
for Sustainable Development) programme, 
covers nearly 170 districts across the'cour 
v/ould also help generate at least Rs. 5 Cr 
commercial business annually from the s; 
data products v/orldv/ide. National Remote 
mg Agency, the nodal agency coordinatin 
sateliite’s activity and data, has already rec 
requests for the data from several countrii 
eluding Iran and Australia, Though not a rr 
satellite, one of the cameras on the sateltiti 
a resolution of six meters can be used to g 
formation on large scale.miiitary movement 
ter the ISRO signed an agreement in 199f 
the US company EOSAT giving worldwide 
kets for IRS -data for 10 years, the Norman s 
at Oklahoma, US successfully received anc 
cessed the IRS-lC data. With these devetof 
the IRS-tC data v/ill be available to seivi 
world’s two largest remote sensing data mai 
the USA and Europe.' With the commercia 
semination of iRS-IC data, India has becc^ 
serious competitor in the market for space t 
data so for dominated by the Landsat-5 of 
Spot series of France and the Resurs-F of 
sia. 

Indian Remote Sensing Satellite IRS- 
piaced in a polar Sun-synchronous orbit at : 
tilude of about 817 km. Launched byjhe P 
D2. the 870 kg. satellite carries USS-!L pfov 
imageries in four spectral bands. The LISS is 
lar to the LiSS-ll payload carried on board t? 
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and IRS-IB except that it is configured on board 
with two CCD and (Charged Coupled Devices), 
this provides the capability of LISS-II of IRS-IA/ 
IRS-tB but with reduced v/eight and volume. 

On March 21, 1996, (he polar satellite 
Launch Vehicle PSLV-Dj lifted of from Sriharikota 
and deployed an Indian Remote Sensing Satellite 
(IRS-P3) in orbit It v/as the second successful 
flight of PSLV.D3, The 930 Kg satellite tRS-P3 
was put into orbit 17 minutes after take-off IRS-P3 
carrier two remote sensing payloads and a pay- 
load for X-ray astronomy. One of (he remote sens- 
ing payloads is a Wide Field Sensor (WFS), simi- 
lar to that of IRS-IC but with an additional Short 
Wave Infra Red (SWIR) band. It will help in as- 
sessing crop conditions and atmospheric phenom- 
ena. It will also give early warning of flood help 
assess flood damage and sludy certain types of 
rocks the X-ray astronomy payload is used to study 
time versatility and spectral cbaracleristics of cos- 
mic X-ray sources and detection of transient X- 
ray sources. It v/as jointly designed and devel- 
oped by a team from the Toda Institute of Funda- 
mental Research and the ISRO Satellite Centre. 


The satellite also cam'es a fourth pay-load which 
is a C-band transponder of calibration with the 
ground based radar. The satellite is being moni- 
tored and controlled from the spacecraft control 
centre of ISTRAC with a network of stations m 
Bangalore. Lucknow, Mauritius and Weilheim m 
Germany. The IRS-P3 data reception and pro- 
cessing IS carried out by the National Remote 
Sensing Agency, Hyderabad 

On May 26, 1999 India achieved yet 
another milestone in space when the couni.ys 
first ever multiple satellite launch was a spectacu- 
lar success. The PSLV-C2 rocket launched three 
satellites into a low earth orbit- Indian Re.moie 
Sensing satellite IRS-P4, the German Tubsat and 
(he South Karean Kitsat The successful launen 
of IRS-P4 (OCEANSAT-1) v.nli significantly con- 
tribute to the ocean observation systems of the 
department of Ocean Development and promote 
oceanographic studies in the country The coastal 
gone is a highly productive area and the thrust 
IS towards the development and use of ocean 
science and technology in exploration and sus- 
tained utilization of the marine resources for the 


‘Big bang’ theory challenged 


n 


A new theory in Cosmology, developed by noted Indian scientist Dr Jayant V Na.'l.kar and re- 
nowned British astronomer Fred Hoyte has proposed an alternative theory to the celebrated 'bg bang 
theory’ on the formation of the universe. The new concept known as Quasi Steady State Cosmology 
(OSSC) is expected to provide answers to some of the most perplexing cosmotogica! probtems that the 
big bang theory couldn’t answer satisfactonty According to the big bang' .heory. the univer. e was created 
out of a big bang and before the big bang there was no energy, no matter ar ' no line OSSC on the cthci 
hand, states that matter was not created from an epoch-making event bvi L.olved continuously horn an i 


energy reservoir called the creation field. There is no concept of a beginning cl the unive.'se m the OSSC 
theory. The rale of matter formation varies with time, as there is no continual s'lVitcning on of rn'ccrcaicns 


There are phases when the minicreation events are switched oil Then the expansion slo.vs'dov.n texp-o- 
ranly and accelerates after some time. This escalation and decline of creation actv.ty heps to rn 3 n‘.rn tno 
overall expansion of the universe. According to this theory, mmicreaiion events are also poweriu! scuires 
of hitherto unconfirmed but postulated, gravitational waves 

OSSC also provides an allemative to cosmological features which were desaibed by the b g bj^ng 
theory. According to the OSSC theory, out of the creaton fietd, matter is being crea-iud by m,''. ...: 
These minibangs can also be cat'ed minicreation events 

The OSSC has also managed to explain cosmic microwave baeVgraund 
garded as the strongest evidence of a 'big bang’. According to t>'3:!^3r these rac-atc.-s a.u no... g . -• 
the stariight of burned out stars. — — 
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socio-economic benefit of society IRS-P4 has two 
payloads, namely the Ocean Colour Monitor and 
MuHi Frequency Scanning Microwave Radiometer 
(MSMR), The potential applications of OCU will 
be identification of potential fishing zones in the 
sea, algal blooms study, of sediment dynamics, 
determination of shore line chariges marine pollu- 
tion, besides oil sticks. The other payload MSMR 
works on the principle of collecting radiation in 
microwave bands from the earth's surface which 
will help in obtaining information on water vapour 
and cloud liquid v/ater in the atmosphere, seas 
surface wind speed and sea surface temperature 
of the ocean surface. 

Launch Vehicle Technology 

In the field of launch vehicle technology In- 
dia has evolved a four stage development 
programme. 

In the first stage the development of SLV-3 
was a major achievement m India's space capa- 
bility which was demonstrated through the first 
successful launch of SLV-3 in July 1980 by plac- 
ing the 40 kg, Rohm: satellite into the near earth 
orbit of 300 km. The 22 7 m tall SLV-3 was an all 
solid four stage vehicle with a lift-off v/eight of 17 
tonne. Two more launches of SLV-3 were con- 
■~;duc!ed in May 1981 and Apnl 1983 with the Rohini 
llite on board carrying application onented solid 
I*’' ' imaging sensors With the successful launch- 
of SLV-I India become the sixth country to 
ave.the capability to orbit her own satellite 

In the second stage of the launch vehicle 
development programme Augmented Satellite 
Launch Vehicle (ASLV) was developed which was 
basically a denved form of SLV-3 with the capa- 
bility of putting 150 kg class payload m the near 
circular earth orbit It also wed solid propellant in 
its all four stages. Following launch of ASLV-D3. 
the thirds developmental flight of ASLV, in May 
1992, which successfully placed the 106 kg 
SROSS satellite into a low earth orbiL the fourth 
developmental flight of the ASLV-D4 injected the 
113 kg. SROSS-C2 satellite into a near earth or- 
bit of 437 km. perigee and 938 km. apogee at on 


inclination of 46 degree SROSS -C2 carried two 
scientific experiments namely, the "Gamma ray 
burst detector" and the 'Retarding potential 
analyser". The other objectives v/ere to evaluate 
the performance of closed loop guidance system, 
the spiun-up system of the fourth stage, validate 
orbit raisingfcircularisation using the propulsion 
system of on-board SROSS- C2. 

In the third stage of launch vehicle develop- 
ment programme the concept of the use of liquid 
propellant was taken in the form of PSLV (Polar 
Satellite Launch Vehicle). PSLV programme was 
approved in 1993. PSLV series of launch vehicles 
has the capability to inject the payload of 1000 
kg polar satellite in the orbit of 900 km. This was 
the first launch vehicle in India which used liquid 
propellant along with solid propellants. PSLV is a 
four stage rocket, with a solid propellant motor 
and six motors derived from SLV-3 strapped 
around it in the first stage. The second stage, 
based on liquid engine technology uses liquid pro- 
pellant, The third and fourth stage have solid and 
liquid propellant, the third and fourth stage have 
solid and liquid propellants respectively. The first 
stage of PSLV uses Hydroxy! 'Terminated Poly 
Butadine (HTPB) and Ammonium Perchlorate as 
oxidiser. This stage uses world's third largest 
booster motor made of meraging steel which has 
helped to reduce the weight of first stage by 50 
per cent. The second stage of PSLV uses VIKAS 
engine, powered by liquid fuel unsymmetrical Dim- 
ethyl Hydrazine (UDMH) and Nitrogen Tetroxide 
as oxidiser. VIKAS is based on VIKING engine of 
France which formed the second stage of Ariane- 
4 rocket. The third stage of PSLV uses HTP3 
based solid propellant. The motor of this stage is 
made of Kevlar (Polyaramide Fibre). This stage 
also uses Flexible- nozzle, First time in India, v4iich 
provides easy manoeuvreability to the launch ve- 
hicle and it's orienatation can be easily controlled 
by swivelling he nozzle. The fourth stage of PSLV. 
v/hich finally inject the Polar satellite into the orbit, 
has tv/in-engine configuration. This stage uses 
Monomythyl Hydrazine (MMH) as fuel and the 
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oxides of Nitrogen as oxidiser. The most impor- 
tant event of the year 1993 was the first develop- 
ment launch of the indigenously designed PSLV- 
D1 but unfortunately it was not able to place the 
846 kg IRS- IE satellite in the specified orbit. The 
second development flight of PSLV- D2 was 
launched from Sriharikota on 15th October, 1994. 
Nearly 17 minutes later the remote sensing satel- 
lite IRS-P2 carried by the launch vehicle v/as 
placed in the orbit at an altitude of 520 km With 
the successful launcher of -the PSLV-D2. 

India has joined the selcl groupo of coun- 
tries that can laugh 1000 k.g. class satellites into 
polar orbit. On March 21. 1996 the PSLV-D3 or- 
bit. On March 21, 1996. the PSLV-D3 ligted off 
from Sriharikota and deployed the Indian Remote 
Sensing satellite into a low earth orbit. It was the 
second successful flight of PSLV-03. On May 26. 
1999 India achieved yet another milestone in 
space when the country's first ever multiple satel- 
lite launch was a spectacular success, the PSLV- 
C2 rocket launched their statellite into a low earth 
orbit These were 1RS-P4, the German Tubsat and 
the South Korean Kitsat. 

The fourth stage o| the Indian Vechicle De- 
velopment Programme will be the use of Geo- 
stationary launch Vehicle (GSLV). It's second and 
fourth stage of GSLV will use cryogenic engines. 
Cryogenic engines will use liquid Hydrogen as fuel 
at - 253= C and liquid oxygen at - 183= C as 
oxidiser. India has not succeeded in developing 
cryogenic engines but made an agreement vrilh 
Glovkosmos of Russia for the supply of three cryo- 
genic engines and the agreement for transfer was 
signed in January 1991. But under the US- Pres- 
sure on Russia the deal was terminated. However 
lastly Russia gave a offer to give three cryogenic 
engines to India but not the technology. For USA 
India can use this technology in missile formal/on 
But the Truth is that practically it is not possible 
for many reasons. Firstly, the cryogenic technol- 
ogy based engines and fuel are kept at very low 
temperature for a long time before using it and so 
economically very costly. Secondly, the burner and 
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fsx mschines, tslsphones, tels'^’sion 6‘c. 

Another important aspect of harrf-.vare is the 
devices v.tich are used for Data CcmmunicaSoa 
Nehvorks. These networks can be for sma'i group 
of users in a building (Local area network - LAN) 
or for a big group of users in a locaKy (V'/ide area 
network -WAN). Even the intemebalso belong to 
this and all devices v/hich are used for it's func- 
tioning and accessing can be included in hard- 
v/are for Data Communication Netv/orfc 

Software : Softwam means programs which 
are necessary for proper functioning of computers 
and travelling of data. Software are of two types:- 
System Software and Application Software. 

System software are used for working of 
the computer or they act as an interface between 
user and computer. This include opereting sys- 
tems, drft'ers for various computer peripherals. 
security programs. Operating systems ere of two 
types. One v/hich is used for Personal Computers 
and home computers like Wndw/s 9S, 95, DOS 
and Apple-Mac. The other one are which are used 
for Mainframes and V/ork stations like Unix. Linux, 
Windows - NT etc. 

Application softv/a-e are those computer pro- 
)rams v/hich cater different needs for different 
jsers. Generally Application Software are used 
or business and industrial purposes. These in- 
dude human resource management payroll pack- 
ages. project, design. Desktop Publishing (DTP) 
5nd various daily a'Ctivities. Apal from this Appli- 
ra'Jon software are also used for Med" cat Educa- 
ion. and Entertainment purpcces. 

Peopleware ; Peoplev/are comprises of 
hose people who provide services related infor- 
nation technology. These services include pro- 
riding software, developing software and other 
specialised activities. Apart from this consultancy 
M Sy-slem Analysts and Design, Software Engi- 
reering. Enterprise Resource and Flannirrg (ERP). 
raining etc. are also invoked in people were. 

The above all information tells us about fn- 
drmation Technology and its components. The 
nformat'on Techrvology revolution was started tong 
Jack in 70's and 80‘s in United States of America 


TABLE-1 

Country 

FopulsVon 

Hirdxsrc 

ftcieop 


pn million} 

Production 

spcf^tcn 



pn million S} 

IT 

USA 

25S 

49.350 

2 £3 

Japan 

125 

50.93? 

2 02 

Australia 

16 

755 

1.65 

Inda 

903 

476 

045 

Thailand 

£S 

2.655 

0 3: 

China 

1.176 

2,103 

0 25 

Ph'^ppines 

65 

135 

0 25 


and other western countries But it amived b Ind a 
and other develop'ng nations h the decade cl 
90's and now it is progressing ccnfnucusV 5* a 
very fast pace There are two man reasons h- it 
The first one being development in the f e’d c-t 
micro-processor. For Lhe last 25 yes-s. Ihe eft- 
dency of microprocessor has been incfsased by 
1000 times. It is same v.ith storage ccmpcnents 
The biggest advantage is that ihe p.nces are also 
decreasing instead cl increas'ng. as toe new in- 
ventions and (fsco’.-e.nes a'e comi.ng up The cthc-r 
reason being its use in prac'ica'ly each and 
every area. Infomation technology has a'wa;,s 
been the need of the sooety. From the cad/ d3>s 
of sendbg messages torcugh p geons. toe man 
has tre-.-elled on toe roads d in'ormat on - super- 
higftway. The wo-dd has no.v b-aen turned into a 
■gtoba! village' The term 'G'oba! Vil'age' was 
corned by Ma.'shal Machouhan c' Canada m h-s 
world famous bcuk 'The f.'ed um of toe Masses 
and indeed h-s vison has now lume d into a rea’- 
(ty. In today's wodd information tra.-ei mc.'e faster 
than toe peop'e totoking ftO'.vad3)'S the r.cmr.a' 
mail is kno.’.77 as 'snat maT because cf toe t me rt 
takes to reach and prov.de mtonnat cn A person 
has to press just a f-a-.v buttons and he or s’-e can 
talk to or see any person siting m toe oppeete 
comer of toe worlj By pmssrg just a button peepe 
can see, fsten end und5.-sta.nd to.e n'ermanen 
freely Th's may sound f ke a d’cam Eutnc/vilis 
cha.ngi,ng into a rea'ty That is why today's see- 
ety is" now even toe term of 'rn'cmtct on eopc-ty 
The matimum p.-cc'ess has teen made n 
toe fte'rd cf In'ormat'O.n-tech.nc'ogy ;n past fe.\ 
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1 he v.'Ofld IS indeed a small place’ This saying 
•^stands correcl in today s ever-growing and chang- 
' ■ ' world order I! would not be v/rong to say that 
i y s world is the vrorld of information and tele- 
mmumcation Everyday new technology and 
inventions are being made in the area of informa- 
tion processing and travelling There is hardly any 
area which has not been affected by this Due to 
all this the word distance' sounds ironical in 
present day context. The whole world is changing 
into 3 small place where any information can be 
exchanged by people m fevr seconds and that too 
in proper and effective way without any loss of 
data white it is being processed. At one side all 
these different v/ays of telecommunication and 
information exchange has shown that hov/ much 
it is necessary for multipurpose development and 
grmvth of information technology, and on other 
hand the easy access and use of it has grown up 


the network of information exchange. All this 
been possible by informaliort technology like t 
phone, fax, telex, computers. Internet, E-mail, f 
tocopier, scanner, printer, cellular phones, pa 
videophone, digital camera, multimedia etc. 

Jo understand the imporfance of infor 
lion technology better, first we have to underst 
what does the term 'Information Technology’ 
ally means. ’Information Technology' is that Ir 
nology by which the information is processed, c 
municated. exhibited and retrieved in a fast, e 
free and proper way. Information technolt^y 
technology in which both telecommunication 
computer technologies work together to prc 
information In reality, Information Technolog 
a generic technology vrhich is constituted of tt 
components - hardware, software and peoplew 
Let us study the each component one by on 
understand them better. ■ 

Hardware ; Hardivare, as the name suggr 
implies the physical aspect of Information t( 
nology. By physical aspects of Information t( 
nology, we mean the things v/e can see and toi 
Hardv/are itself is of different types. The first 
most important being computer hardv/are. ^ 
includes different types of computer and it's 
npherais. storage devices like floppy CD-R( 
tapes, etc. Other devices include printer, scan 
typewriter and photocopies. 

Data communication hardware comprise 
the hardware which are used for physical tr: 
mission like copper wire, coaidai cable, micro’.v 
satellite, pocket radio, cellular phones, pagets 
bre optica! cable, infrared etc. Also it include 
the software and firmv/are which are used for 
working of die above mentioned devices. At! 
vices which are used for transfem’ng the data fi 
analog to digital mode and vice-versa are < 
included in this type of hardv/are. For exam 
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Important Milestones in Communication Technology 


1791; Claude and Ignace Chappe invent the first 
optical semaphore signalling system. 

1835: Joseph Henry develops the basic principles 
of the telegraph. 

1837; Samuel FB Morse develops his own ver- 
sion of the telegraph by using electromag- 
net for transmitting signals and using the 
earth as a reflecting post. 

1851; The first submarine telegraph cable laid 
from Dover, England, to Calais. France: 
1876: Telephone is invented by Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. 

1878: First commercial telephone exchange 
opens in Connecticut. USA. 

1892: Almon B Strowger invents the telephone 
sv/itching system v/hich eventually leads to 
the dial telephone. 

1899: Marconi establishes radio link between En- 
gland and France 

1915: First transatlantic radiotelephone commu- 
nication takes place. 

, 1924; First demonstration of transmission of pic- 
^ tures over telephone wires. 

1926; John L. Baird produces the first television 
( images of moving objects and also suc- 

r ceeds in transmitting pictures over tele- 

,i> phone lines, 

1938: Teleprinter is invented by Siemens S 
Halskey in Germany. 

1932; Microwaves discovered by Marconi. . 

'''' ' 1932: Radar is invented in the UK 

1938; Using a binary code. Konrad Zuse as- 
1 sembles the first working computer. 

1 1943: First electronic calculating device devel- 
oped. 

' 1944: Early form of computer memory developed. 
• 1945: Arthur C Clarke makes a prophetic pro- 
posal of a geosynchronous satellite 
',1946: First mobile telephones introduced. In the 
'' same year, ENIAC. the first computer is of- 

ficially launched. 

'.11947; William Shockley, John Bardeen and Walter 
H Brattain invent transistor, 

,^1948; The first cable television system introduced 
: j in the US. 

*^949; The Binary Automatic Computer, the first 
eicctronic-stored program computer built in 


the US. 

1955; First optical fibre built. In the same year, the 
first computer that uses transistors instead 
of electron tubes built. 

1957; USSR launches Sputnik 1. the first artificial 
satellite. Sputnik II launched the same year 
carrying .aika the dog, 

1958: Integrated Circuits (1C) invented. 

1962; The v/orld's first international communica- 
tions satellite-Telstar- blasted into space 
from the US 

1964; First commercial communications satellite 
Early Bird launched from Cape KenneBy in 
the US. In the same year, the Soviet Union 
launches its first communications satellite. 
The year also saw the setting up of the In- 
ternational Telecommunication Satellite 
Organisation (Intelsat) by the US and 11 
other countries. 

1969; ARPANET, the percusor to the internet 
launched by the US Department of Defence. 

1971: First telephone dialing as opposed to op- 
erator assisted calling begins'in parts of US 
and Europe 

1971: First electronic mail is sent through the 
ARPANET 

1979; The International Maritime Satellite 
OrganisaUon (Inmarsat) is formed to provide 
communication and navigation services via 
satellite. 

1981: International Business Machines (IBM) in- 
troduces the desktop personal computer 
while Microsoft develops disk operating sys- 
tem (DOS) for the PC. 

1985: Microsoft develops Vi/indows operating sys- 
tem for IBM PCs 

1988; First transatlantic fibre optic cable is com- 
pleted 

1990; The 'hypertext' information system, a 
percusor of’the World Wide V7eb (WWV7) 
developed. 

1995: Bell Laboratories of the US develops Wave- 
length Division Multiplexing (WDM), which 
tremendously increases the capacity of op- 
tic fibre as a carrier of data 

1998; Iridium, a global consortium starts Global 

Mobile Personal Communication (GMPCS) 
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of IhB vanous v/mgs of Government such as 
Department of Telecommunications. Prasar 
Bhahi. Raitoays, Power Grid Corporation of 
India etc 

5 Suggest measures for achieving a masswe 
expansion in the use of the internet by ail sec- 
tions of society, especially, m business and 
education and development of Indian content 
of the Internet. 

6 Recommend a strategy for boosting the learn- 
ing and use of Information Technology in In- 
dian languages. The policy suggested mea- 
sures to promote the development of software, 
especially, educational and commercial soft- 
v/are. m Indian languages. 

7 Develop a strategy for a twenty fold increase in 
India’s softvrare and other IT service export in 
the next ten years. In particular, the policy 
focusred on the development of world-class 
software products and brands that can quickly 
establish global dominance. 

8. Suggest measures to catalyze the growth of 
exports through the extensive use of commerce 
and EDI (Electronic Data Interchange). 

9 Suggest ways m which the use of IT can be 
maximised in the Government at all levels, so 
as to make its functioning peopfe - friendly, 
transparent and accountable. 

Develop a strategy for dramatically increasing 
the PC density in the country and to that end, 
ensure that every household and commercial 
establishments that has a telephone also has 
a computer. The strategy aims to facilitate the 
availability of computer hardv/are, softv/are and 
connectivity at the lowest possible cost. 

11. Device a strategy for establishing a strong 
and inlerrrationally competitive domestic manu- 
facturing base for computers, computer com- 
ponents and peripherals. 

12. Design a trainii^ and manpower development 
plan involving Government agencies, private 
business, voluntary organisations, educational 
institutions and others to quadruple fte num- 
ber of IT professionais in Ihe country in the 


next two years. The Task Force suggested 
plan to implement the commitment made 
the National Agenda for governance to ensui 
universal computer literacy in ai! secondai 
schools in the country. The plan also aimed 
• making available IT education to all those se 
tions of the economy where it serves as a pn 
ductivity multiplier. 

13. Develop a strategy plan to raise the nece. 
saty financial resources to realize the objei 
tives of fhe National Informatics Policy, Tfr 
plan rely on innovative means of funding th 
minimize government outlay. 

14.Suggest an appropriate legal frame work fi 
Ihe creation of an IT based society, with di 
focus on iniellectua! property nghls (IPR). Si 
crecy, security and safety of information, 

15. Recommend how India can leverage the g!< 
bat competitiveness in infotech to play a prorr 
nent role in the development of IT in othi 
countries, especially, those that are underdo 
veloped. 

New Telecom Policy - 1999 

The main features of the New Teteco 
Policy-1999 are given below ; 

(i) It envisages the payment of a or 
time entry fee followed by a revenue sharir 
agreement for all future licences in basic, cellels 
paging, cable and radio-paging. All these are 
be recommended by the TRAl. 

(ii) Breaking the monopoly of the DOT. 

(iii) To recognise new technologies inmatke 
in recent years, and to attovr cellular and fixr 
service providers to carry long distance trafi 
within their service area vrithout seeking an adt 
lional licence. 

(iv) The entry of MTNL into cellular mobi 
service. 

(v) Need for efficient, economical and op 
mat spectmm management in wew of an ev 
growing demand for spectrum capacity. 

(vi) It gives adjudicatory pawers to It 
Telecom Regulatory Authority of India (TRAt) 
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.-tjNt Analytical Engine to the public. Also. Lady 
Istiife:; Lovelace’s fine understanding of the machine at- 
■) bp-, SI lowed her to create the instruction routines to be 
...jU'stfed into the computer, making her the first female 
[(^'f-picompuler programmer. In the 1980's. the US de- 
fence department names a programming ADA in 
her honour, 

Babbage's steam-powered Engine, although 
never constructed, may seem primitive by today's 
standards. However it outlined the basic elements 
of modern general purpose computers and was a 
break through concept. Consisting of over 50.000 
components, the basic design of the Analytical 
Engine included input divices in the form of perfo- 
rated cards containing operating instructions and 
-a 'store' for memory of 1000 numbers of up to 50 
fdecimal digits long. Babbage borrowed the idea 
;of punch cards to encode the machine inslruc- 
■.fions. 

In 1889. an American inventor Herman 
i, Hollerith (1860-1929), applied Ihe 'Jacquard 
t^oone' concept to computing Unlike Babbage's 
5 'dea of using perforated cards to instruct Ihe 
^machines Hollerith method used cards to store 
■•'.he data information which he fed into a machine 
•that compiled the results mechanically. The 
-biggest advantage of using the punch cards was 
.■its speed. In addition to their speed, the punch 
-card served as a storage method for data 
i and they helped reduce computational errors. 

, Hollerith brought his punch card reader into 
-Ihe business vrorld. founding Tabulating Machine 
'.company in 1896. later to become International 
^Business Machine (IBM) in 1924 after a series of 
^mergers. Other companies such as Remington 
'Rand and Burroghs also manufactured punch 
/eaders for business use. Both business and gov- 
'ernment used punch card for data processing un- 
'til 1960's. 

In the ensuing years, several engineers 
',made other significant advantages Vannevar Bush 
i’; 1890-1 974) developed a calculator for solving dif- 
ferential equations in 1931. But. the machine was 
' 00 bulky. To limit this bulkiness John V Atanasof 
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(b.1903) a professor of Lowa state college a 
his graduate student Chifford Bery, envisioned 
all-elecironic computer that that applied Boole 
algebra to computer circuitry This app'oach w 
based on Ihe m:d-19th century work of Geor 
Boole (1815-1834) who cianfiod Ihe bma^ s; 
tern of algeb.'-a. slated that any mathemat'ca’ eqc 
lion could be slated simply as either true or fa's 
By extending the concept to electronic ci.xuits 
Ihe form of on or off. Alansasoff and Berry- h; 
developed the first all electronic comp-jters 1 
1940 

Five generation of Modern 
Computers 

First Generation (1945-1956) 

With the onset ol V.’ortd V.'ar-ll govemmen 
sought to de-vc-iop computers to exp’o't the • p 
tentia! strateg c importance By 1941 German c 
gineer Konrad Zuse had dove’eoed a compute 
Ihe Z3. to design anplanes and m ss''ds Tt-.c '• 
lied forces, ho-ivcver made gioater sindes m c 
veloping po'.verful computers m tS43 tne Br-t’C 
cempteted a secret code brea’- mg comp-jic 
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resolve dispute, (vn) Strengthen research a deve!- 
opment efforts in the country and to enable Indian 
Telecom Companies to become truly global play- 
ers. 

The targets of the Nevr Telecom Policy-1999 
are ; (i) available of telephone on demand by the 
year 2002, a teledensity of 7 by the year 2005; (ii) 


encourage development of telecom in rural areas 
(iii) Telecom coverage of all villages by the yea 
2002; (iv) Internet access to all district head qua; 
ters by the year 2000; and (v) to provide higi 
speed data and multimedia capacity usirig ISDf 
to the towns more than 2 lakh population by thi 
year 2002. ■« 



The pioneer of IT revolution 


F or belter or worse, computers have entered 
every aspect of life. Todays computers do much 
more than a simple computer. Super market scan- 
ners calculate our grocery bills while keeping store 
inventory. Computerised telephone switching cen- 
tres play traffic cop to millions of calls and keep 
lines of communications untangled and Automatic 
Teller Machine (ATM), let us conduct banking 
transaction from virtually anyvrhere in the world. 
But the most important question where all this 
technology comes from and where is it heading? 

The 'abascus' which emerged around 5000 
years ago in Asia Minor and is still in use today, 
may be considered the first computer. This de- 
ice allovrs users to make computations using the 
system of sliding beads arranged on a rack. But 
v/ilh the use of pencil and paper gelling more 
popular, the abascus tost its importance. It took 
nearly 12 centuries for the next significant ad- 
vances in computing devices to emerge. In 1642, 
Blaise Pascal (1623-1662), invented what he called 
a numerical wheel calculator to help his father in 
his official work. II was called pascaline. 

In 1694, a German mathematician and 
philospher Gottfried Wilhem von Heibneiz (1646- 
1716) improved pascaline by creating a machine 
that could also multiply. But it wasn’t until 1820. 
mechanical computers gained wide-spread use. 


Charles Xavier Thomas de Colmar, a Frenchman 
invented a machine that could perform the fou 
basic arithmetic functions. So. Pascal, Leibniz am 
Colmar defined the age of mechanical compuia 
lion 

The real beginning of computer as we knov 
today, lay with an English Mathematics professoi 
Charles Babbage (1791-1871). By 1812, Babbagi 
noticed a natural harmony between machine am 
mathematics : Machines were best at performibi 
tasks repeatedly without mistakes, while math 
ematics often required the sinriple repetition o 
steps. Babbage’s first attempt to solve this prob 
lem was in 1822 when he proposed a machine ic 
perform Differential equations, called a Differenci 
Engine. Powered by steam and as large as c 
locomotive, the machine would have q storefl 
programme and could perform" calculations and 
print results automatically. After working on differ- 
ence engine for 10 years. Babbage started work- 
ing on first general-purpose computer, whitdi he 
called the Analytical Engine. Babbage’s assistani 
Augusta Ado King, Countess of Lovelace (1815- 
42) was instrumental in the machine's design 
One of the few people v/ho understood the 
engine’s design as well as Babbage, King helped 
to revise plans, secure funding from British go-r- 
emment, and communicate the specifics of the 
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1980s very large scale (VLSI) squeezed hundreds 
of thousands of components to a chip. Ultra large 
^cale integration (ULSI) increased that number of 
millions. The Intel 4004 chip developed in 1971 
took the integrated circuit one step furthe.' by lo- 
cating ali the components of a computer on a 
mmisicule chip. By mid 1970's computer manu- 
facturers sought to bring computer's to general 
consumers. In 1981, IB.M intro-duced its personal 
computers for use in the home, office and schools 
Computers continued their trend to.vard a s.ma'Ier 
S'ze, working their way down from desktop to 
laptop computers (which could fit inside a bnef- 
case) to palmtop (able to fit inside a breast p-xket) 
in competition to IBM-PC was APPLE'S macintosh 
ime, introduced in 1984. Hotable for it's user 
.fnendiy design, the Macintosh offered an operat- 
•:r,g system that allowed user to move screen 
'instead of typing instructions with the help of 
jmouse. As computers become more widespread 
■n workplace new ways to harness their potential 
'vas developed As smaller computers become 
nore powerful, they could be linked tO'gether. or 
1' etworked, to share mem.ory, space software, in- 
ormation and communicate v.'ith each other Us- 
riig either direct vriring, called Local Area Network 
;/r telephone lines these network of computers 
iian reach enenmous population Internet was the 
.vToduct of this development 

t-ifth Generation (Present & Beyond) 

1' Defining the fifth generation computer is 
:‘':ome'whai difficult because the held is in its in- 
I’ancy The most famous exampie of a fifth gen- 
deration computer is the fictional HAL 900D from 
i.-.rlhur Clart.e's novel 2001 A space ode-j-ssey 
•t-./AL performed a'l of the funct'ons currently enw- 
oned for real He fifth generat'On computers V.’ith 
•lifica! inteligence, HAL cou'd reason we'! enough 
/•' hold conversation with ifs human op-a.'ators. 

'■ le visual input and learn a'l fro.m its own expe-n- 
Using recent engineenng advances, com- 
r.jters may be able to accept spoken v.c'd in- 
•; ructions and inifate human reasenmg 
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sign a.nd lechno'gy are com ng together to eneti'c- 
the creation of f flh generation computer 

Use of Computers 

The ro'es o' compute's is charging very fast 
Think of any area, the name computer comes di- 
rectly into mmd Because compute's ha-.a icu:hc-o 
every sphere of He In 199D's the trend of com- 
puter is toward mu’t'media formats, as the rra’*e: 
for conventional types o' cemouter-tnose that ha.a 
ccmp’utat’On and data prxessmg as tie.: ma o* 
functions has begun to teccr.o satu'a'cd 

Multimedia means itegration of t.'.o c' mo'c- 
medias Multimedia cc.Tiputsrs a’e systems that 
can process graph'.cs. souno. video end an ma- 
tion in addition to tred.tional data prxessmg 
Video-cassettes recorders, te'evis'cns. te'-ep’’oncs 
end audio-cassettes players ha-.-e re-centiy under- 
gone a change in lechno'ogy from ana'o'o to 
d-gita' fo'mats Te'evis cn images fo' e> amp'e can 
be p'xessed by ccmiputer program.m.e3 cnee 'r-y, 
have been converted to digital s gna's wn 'e those 
in conventional ano’o-g sgna' cannot 

Computers and Mu'timiC-d-a cannot vsc'r 
sepa'ateiy Cemp-uto's ha-ve impoiant app' catens 
for consum.c-r products and fo' fc-us'cess reed be 
It education han'ig tusness ed.-erts.ng doou- 
mentary, cameuter cames. re'e'c-n:c- ';'c:-€'"a 
tion manua's et: For examp'e th-c-'e are a.-a 
ab'e encyciooe-o as mat cc-nta n v-.d-oo c-:g'am.s 
dep'Ot.ng anmal b-o.'nav.ou's ceomorpr. : p'oeess 
and other ratu'a' phencmemon A'so rutm-ud a 
ccm.Duter systems can be ncorro'ated mio 
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colossus lo decode German messages. 


American efforts produced broad base 
achievements. Howard H Aiken (1900-1973), a 
hardvrare engineer with IBM, succeeded in pro- 
ducing an all-electronic calculator by 1944. It was 
about half of a football field and contained 500 
miles of wiring it was used lo create baftasfic 
chaets for US Navy. Another computer develop- 
ment spuned by the war was the Electronic 
Nummical Integretor and Computer (ENIAC) pro- 
duced by US government and university of 
Pensylvania. Developed by John Prosper Eckerel 
(1919-1995) and John W. Mauchly (1907-1980) 
ENIAC. unlike closous, (IBM-Harware computer) 
was a general computer and 1000 times more 
faster than the earlier computers. 

First generation computers were 
charactensed by the fact that the operating in- 
st-mctions were made to order for the specific (asks 
for which the computer was lo be used. Each 
computer had a different binary-coded computer 
called 'machine language' to operate. This made 
the computer difficult to programme and limited 
its versatility and speed. 

Second Generation Computers (195' 
1963) 

By 1948, (he invention of the Iransic- ' 


greatly changed the computers development n 
replaced the large, cumbersome vaccum tubes 
and size of computers and shrinking ever since 
The transistor was out by 1956 and it led to sec- ! 
ond generation computers that were smaller ■; 
faster, more reliable and more energy efficient than . 
its predecessors. The first large scale computer i 
to use this technology was Strech by IBM and | 
LARC by Sperry-Rand. Throughout the early | 
1960's there were number of comercially success- 
ful second generation compulers used in bus'- 
ness, universities and government. These ccm- 
pulers replaced machine language vrith asseirt'j 
language. They also contained all modem day 
peripherals like perinters tape storage, disk stor- 
age, memory, operating systems and stored 
programmes. More sophisticated high level 
lanugages such as COBOL (Common Businessi 
Oriented Laguage) and FORTRAN {Formu':-| 
Translator) came into common use and enb':| 
software industry began with second generalicr [ 
computers. 

Third Generation Computers (1964 
1971) 

Though transistors were cleariy an adva' 
lage over vacuum tubes, they still generated Ictc 
heat, which damaged the sensitive interna! ps".: 
of computer. The quartz rock eliminated this pro: , 
lem. Jack Kilby, an engineer with Texas Instri;! 
ments developed the integrated circuit ((C) in 1---- ^ 
The 1C combined three electronic compcceni a 
to a small silicon disc, v^hich was mada Iron 
quartz. Scientists later managed (o R 
components on a single chip, called semi-co"-: 
ductof. As a result computer become even r-' 
smallter. Also, the concept of Operating S,. 
came into existence 

'ourth Generation Computers 
:■ ' .nt) ■ 

'ar the 1C the only place to 5 ' , 
at is large scale integra’io" ' - ■ 

3 of components into or- ■ 

. .. 
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PJH tran smission ' 

a viable business one wou'd have lo hy/c a n n- 


The Direct to Home (DTH) services are all 
set to make an entry in the Indian homes in the 
near future. This happy development is an outcome 
of both convergence and upgradation of technol- 
ogy. In DTH the move from C-band to Ku-band 
means that DTH providers would be in a position 
to offer up to 100 channels. They would also offer 
value-added services like interactive media, 
telebanking, teleshopping, satellite telephony, video- 
on-demand. The Indian government has said that 
nreferential treatment will be given to Doordarshan 
over other nepvorks like Star and Zee to operate 
DTH. To compete with DTH, cable operators would 
have to switch to fibre optics which can truly com- 
pete with the Ku band package. But this involves a 
huge cost, it takes about Rs lakh for laying fibre 
optic cables for 1 km. Experts opine that lo set up 


mum base of about 25U homos to \snoro th 3 cobio 
would reach and usua'':y the radius nvctvc-d is 
2.5km Internet liances.-. annua! fees to br03d::ast- 
ers and other governmental fees wou’d add to t.ho 
bill. All this amounts lo hit.ge investments whereas 
presently it lakes l.he cable •cporators atoul Rs o.ne 
lakh per km lor coaxial (xobVas As a l3''ou! ct such 
huge investments, the cable business is 1 to 
become the domain of the big players Mc-d.-a ana- 
lysts point cut that small and midd'e love! cat'e 
operators would either sell out. jorn hands w.th the 
mega players or form corporatcns In most Euro- 1 
pean countnes and the US. acguisitor-s has c-ocn j 
the major trend and the same is tkety to haorcn in 
India liiere IS one exoeplon ihcugh Unl-o the ’.Vest, 
there are hardly any laws lo curb m:ncpc’-es here 


responding lo that. The unique needs of effective 
communication challenges lies in the hands of 
designers of hardware and as wbll as software, 
to capture real life-emotions, scienlists of MIT 
Ve thinking of a 'wearable' computer, of course 
hey are meant to place in human body. 
'\nother area where progress is being done is 
'’■iomelric computing. Biometric system can 
'■'nalyse the body characteristics and on recogni- 
" on of valid patterns, grant access lo system con- 
■‘•■'erned for eg. scanning the finger prints lo ac- 
''ess the system. 

But the technology which is most in demand 
f'lese days is embedded system A computer that 
■fontrois the digital fuel injection system and RPM- 
fensitive transmission in cars, makes sure that 
■'he vegetables are baked just right in microwave 
vfnd allows the air-conditioners lo adjust the ambi- 
<h\ temperature and humidity in your room To 
''I'Js possible amusement, one can use a com- 
ter programme without even knowing it. What 
;?'res this technology is the micro processor 
ibedded in cur technically sophisticated house- 
;f'jd equipments. These embedded system are 
"f' Tiputers within. Unlike conventional computers 

— — 
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that have the usual general purpose opcrat ng sys- 
tem, an embedded system resides m a ded cated 
machine and is meanl lo exoculc 3 specific lask 
only 

This IS where ’Jim’ comes m After its much 
successful 'Java' which is now becoming back- 
bone of inlemet. Sun mircosysicm nas come c.it 
With 'Jini' Jini technology have access to vasi 
array of services, information and ether dev.ces 
from the dashboard of your car Sman dev, cos 
will be part of daily Me 

It IS partinonl lo d.scuss abcu: - 0 negative 
aspects of computer Computers arc s'c.viy kill.ng 
the users Hours spent woikmg on the PC aftc<t 
the eyes, arms neck and spmai cord A study 
carries in iiV.no'.s. USA. found ttia*. percent ci 
professional maladies can be traced to comput- 
ers 

Hm.vcvcr even after a'l these d.sadvan'ages 
computers are teceming more and mo'c effec- 
tive and useful in cur Ives They are penetrating 
every a-'ca in cur Me and bcccm'.ng a neccss’ty 
for the society. Computers have revc’utcnisc-d itic 
way of Me Uewer t-echnc'og'es a'C go ng to rr.a- e 
cur life stit! eas cr ■ 
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continental Nehvork (CCIRN) v.'tiich was o^anized 
by the U.S. Federal Netv/orking Council (FNC) 
and the European Resarch Associes pour la 
Rechuche Eoropeene (RARE) plays an important 
role in the cordination of plans for government 
sponsored research networking. CCIRN efforts 
have been a stimulus for the support of interna- 
tional cooperation in the Internet environment At 
present. 60 lakhs computers are connecting, 40 
million people of 168 countries to internet Since 
the use of internet is unlimited, so it is expected 
:lh3t by the end of the century these v/ould:be 
.around 2 billion people. 

p, Under the network of internet there is a host 
.computer at the one end of the nehvork which is 
i^:alled 'node'. These host computers are connected 
f 0 the nebvork manager through fibre optiocables. 
ij-'hese computers are connecled to thousands of 
:j)ersonal computer, cellular phone, telephone, tele- 
‘ ision etc through coaxial cables and are used for 
_,ifferent purposes. Netv/ork manager is the cen- 
'^,'al point of this information nebvork. So, in a way 
^‘“.acts as 3 controller to control the transmission 
'information. 

Internet is mostly used for Electronic mail 
iii^'^-mail). Messages can be sent to any one con- 
d.l^' Sted to internet. This also helped in develop- 
of software database, which is the base of 
Wf'jrnet. With the development of Multimedia, 
piPfierst of people in Internet increased. Through 
I' use of internet and joining of computer, tele- 
jf.- 5 ;i)ne and electronic techniques and development 
.^;':bptca' fibre, it is rwv easy to stone ax) exchange 
sounds and pictures. So. Internet is a nel- 
*^%Tk of computers joined by optical fibres, through 
’ '^'ch it IS possible to send messages, sounds, 
and pictures with the speed of light. 

'Internet' arrived in India on 15lh August 
For three years from 1995-98 go\’emment 
?^^'’'’.the monopoly of providing internet services 
i)f!^^;fgh Videsh Sanchar Nigam limited (VSNL). 
f.i 5 '.1 service was named gateway internet, access 
.f'es (GIAS). The galewa)s situated in Bombay 
connecled to network of Europe and US 
ghHatelliles and cables. But in 1998, 



government allowed prrvate compa.mos to c.'O-.-de 
internet serw'ces to people. However, they ha.-e 
to connect with VNSL to con.nc-ct to sate" les and 
cables. VSNL is also prowdmg i.ho scrv.oes to 
students at a reduced rate Th.e internet is most 
benifidary for businessmen, doctois. leache.'s and 
sdentists. Doctors can consult world famous ooc- 
tors over various subjects, whereas it vw'i reduce 
the frequent travels of businessman and help in 
their transactions 

Internet is a targe netwafl'. wh'Ch combmo 
small computer nebvorks and stand a'one pc'- 
sonal computers. At present there am 10 m:"'cn 
host computers in the world Eve^ computer ccn- 
necied to internet has some digital address Some 
of the famous nehvorks throughout the world am 
ARPANET in US. MELNET in US, SERKNET and 
JANET in UK, HMINET BERNET in Germany 
SICALDE in FRANCE Most of the ma^or com- 
puter companies also have their ewn nehvork. 
which are connected to mtermet like VNST of IBM 
XEROX INTERNET. EASYNET of DIGTAL TCP 
from Hewlett Packard etc. Also ail the major uni- 
versities have connected their network to interne: 

Internet is ve^ useful for common pcop'a 
By silting at home a person can send letters and 
cards to the members ol the ta.mily and fnenas. 
They can chat with the like minded people on any 
particular topic. They can get information on sub- 
jects on internet for thc-ir stud e-s Even they can 
bro-Ase through book,s and l.biaios on in'srnet Vis- 
iting different websites on internet is kncA-n as 
'surfing' New a days you can oo everylhing m 
internet. You can do ma.iketmg by sitting in your 
home. There ere thousands of cyber shops on 
internet which se'ls from flrnwr to even foods on 
net. A person can \s“3tch mowes. television, listen 
songs and radio etc Internet is fast t-ecoreng a 
part of our daily lifestyle Thais why there am so 
many shops opening u? m bg ot’cs wtreh am 
kno-wn as cybercafes. In cybercafes, you can pay 
money and su.d the net. Now a days internet $e'- 
vkxs providers arc also provd-rg inte.mel servio^ 
through cable f nes, which are more faster io ac- 
cess Even tho.m are plans to prowdo intc.met 
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C'DoT unveils satellite 
communications system 

Tho Cenire (or . Development of Telematics 
(G-OoT) has devetoped (ndia's sateffile communi- 
cations system, IMSAT-MSS, This uses tfanspon- 
dofs in INSAT scries and is ideally suited lor pro- 
viding tetephono connections in areas v/here it ts 
not cost-cttective to lay the conventional cabic- 
basod network. The technotogy has been devel- 
oped in association vrith the US-based satcHe 
communications company, Comsat. INSAT-MSS is 
currently working in Chorta and Shantidam in 
Karnataka and is also being insialted in Karwar 
district in the state. The Department ol Telecom- 
munications is planning (o induct 1000 saiellite 

phones in its netwotk 

access through cellular phones 

But Us the businessmen who are using the 
internet most and making it more popular Tho 
fast and cconmicaliy viable way of accessing 
internet has given a new direction to International 
business All the business transactions and pur- 
chases that are going on the net is known as E- 
commerce The biggest advantage of doing busi- 
ness on Net IS that the businessmen don’t have to 
sil for the whole lime on tho shop and your virtual 

■ shop on internet ts open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
-Aveck for whole year The 'world wide web', is one 

■ o' the other names of internet Nowdays there are 
vrorking on new lechonologies to make E-com- 
merce more popular among the people Several 
Indian companies too have ventured into E-com- 
merce A person just has to visit tho v/ebsite and 
he or she can shop from anything out there be it 
ctothes, fiowers, household objects and even elec- 
tronic equipments Another popular website is 
'Sababaza com' v/here you can order any type of 
negetable from the v/otid and it would be deliv- 
ered at your home at a very small price 

Internet is also a great help to physiaans 
and doctors. They can consult directly v/ith other 
doctors round fhe globe Through video 
conferencirvg they can supervise the operation in 
any part of the world. Video conferencing is tech- 
nology through which you can see and listen any 


persorr Due to this technotogy live teteca 
matches on fhe internet is possible. In 
way a person can get fhe information al 
places by virtually visiting them. One o 
urile sites to operate in this way is Afri 
Even after getting so much her 
internet, scientists and engineers are ni 
with these facilities. Therefore, this has 
to a new technology in internet, whic 
effective, fast and useful. This nev/ form 
is knoy/n as Tn!eme!-3', Due to Internei-c 
' ^c'-oss internet at fhe PC fi 

o... ' ■ . ■ . , ■ •’H j 

mg wheef You jusi Kcivi.. ^ 5r 
would start To make this possible 
Microsott are v/orkmg v/ith the help c 
Motors and Ford. Motorola is v/orking i 
nology by which one just have to speak 
of the v/ebsile and fhe PC v/iil go direc 
website v/ilhout typing any word. Due k 
3 the quality of video transmission v/i 
crease greatly At present the quality c 
not so good as it should be. When tnte 
arrive video transmission would be so i 
It would (eel like that the person you ate 
is silting just next to you. though there 
tance of several thousand kilometres 
them. This is knov/n as Tele Insuesin'. 
arrival of lnlernet-3 it would be possible i 
" " ■ ■"> v.'bhout inslalling it on your cor 
• ver 

the lnternot-3 the uuui lUU'.w- • ’ield 
lion v/iil be removed We would be able 
latest edition of books from the digital 
down loading (he v/hole book, 

In India, Internet v/as started by Ot 
of Electronics 'ERNEP, established for 
and education. At! fhe five IITs and India 
ot Service in Bangtore v/ere the first i 
ERNET has tho facility of E-mail, File tra 
toco!, Telnet, Voice Gopher, Archive i 
sometime ERNET and NiCNET with Ih 
libraires round the country started sei 
works. 'Catibnef in Cateuita, ’Oelnot' 
'Bomnef is Bombay were tho major ncte 
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malerials in which (hs eiecfrons flcr.v is cai'ed a 
conductor. Copper, mercury, aluminium are good 
conductors whereas glass, rubber and wood are 
bad conductors Dr insulators. Matenais that don't 
conduct electricity better than copper are ca'led 
semi conductors. 

In a wortd plagued by energy crisis, the con- 
cept of superconductivity has reatfy come about 
as a boon to mankind. VVe know that conductors 
are mediums that a!!ow etectricity’ to flow through 
them. Ho.vs’-'S' due to the resistance cf-ered by tie 
medium, the cunent carrying capadt)' of the rrredum 
is almost reduced to ha'f its capability. It has bc-en 
kno'wn that temperature is a factor that contnb- 
utes to this resistance hence if the temperature of 
the carrier could be lowered lo absolute zero (O-K 
or-273^ C), these earners could be made super 
conductive because at this temperature they lose 
all resistance. This looks quite a simple solution 


but it ePa-fs hemy cost rrd s a dmxt rcceos 
Researchers, the v.orid ctjo-. s'e mync :c cmrr.'C 
wtn these emtiems s'd ado soc-:rg r--?.-. s'e.es ip- 
the app'.'c3t.’:n cf supercc-djotvt/ 

It was h t^e yea' tSt t. t,ha; a Outer en.s • 
dst Hike Kamert ngh Crmes. d scc-.-e.'ed' Super- 
conducti’.ef/ V.'b’e stLd/mg t.he vaearcen cf e're- 
thca! resistance of ma.'Cu.n' v.-th tempere'u'e he 
found that neara temoe’ari,'e nea' ebso'ute zem 
the resntance drepoed dor.Ti to a \ery sma' va'ue 
It was howe’.'er found that th.s tmeshon to supe* 
conductrwfy im.-oi/ed more tnan S'.mp'y ve.y h gh 
or rnf/n-Ie e'ectnea' conductrrty The next s‘cp to- 
WB'ds unfddng the rit/t'eny c‘ supe,'conju:;'.-;/ 
lock piers jn 1S33. when !,'c-.S''-or and R 
Ochsenfe’d found Ihe a superccnpucto’ p'acc-d m 
a magnetic feld expel’ed the f e'd from the r'-or c' 
of the ccnducto: Later, n was feund that su:-:-’- 
cond'jctr.'ity needed a temperature cf <1 2K when 
was the p-or.t at v.hrch ho'vm gas I quehes Thus 


Two super heavy elements 118 and 116 


A group of sdenfets at the Lawrence Bert-eley Nafona! Lahomtoy, USn ha'.-e croa'cp r.vo no-/. 
elements. They are named e'ement 118 and efem.ent 116. These b.-o super hoa.y e’emems v.c'c c'o- 
duced by using a reaction, which accordng to the scientist who led the team, was rot oc-.s ie'cd ft fc' 
trial until a few months ago. They w-are created by acceleratno a fjeam of KoTIcn 86 runs mro an c'cn 
level of 449'm-’’:o:? electron volts and d'.roct.ng the beam hto lead 203 wh-ch y.e'ded heery cc-mccunp 
nudei. The d'lsco'-rory of these two elements opens a wide range of possh.'tes usrog s m 'sr rcer.:'.' 

The element 118 has 118 protons and 175 neutrons arrd tbjs rs mess numP:- c 293 So to.' 
Uranium v/ilh mass number 233 was the heawost element found n the rature Beth t'-ese atte-o' , 
created elements are transuranic e'ements and are shod Ived Howe.ror. tneee aro'ca"; procua-c e'e 
ment help scienhsts understand more about the chem cal prope.n es cf hea-.-er Vemerts b-eycno umo 
and gain insights about Ihe structure of atoms nuctei W.nhm a m.'’3eccnd after rs crest cn re e'e-c" 
118 nuclei decay by emtur’g an a'pha pattde. What is tef: is an isotcpo cf e'ement 116 whose mass 
number is 289. (Neutrons 173). The derr.-ed ele.m.e.nt drat 5 element 115. g a'sro rodoaP .e as: 
deca-ys through emissro.'t of alpha partde, r-rc-by aoah-vg an iso'cpe of an s;o 114 mowc-.c- .-ms' n 
interest'ng is that the decay ene.-gies a.nd Ifetmes measured for these re,-, gs’csos c'c.-te '•-s-o 
evidence for the 'is'and of staO 'O/' v.h^ch was pre-deted v/ay back m tne I9i'0s ty G’o'~ See:---" -• 
re.nowned Nobe! laureate scionfst This invent on g a cutn 
‘is’and of stabi’.ty'. 


cn cf three cecadcs ct see' 
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the superconductive dei^s had to'besubmerged 
in liquid helium. The main bottleneck v;as the high 
cost involved in such a process. The discovery of 
liquid nitrogen as a replacement for liquid helium 
cut dovm the costs magniScentiy. it was also found 
that superconductive materials Tike lead, mercury 
and tin last their capability as soon as enough 
current flowed through them to generate magnetic 
fields. Further research with ceramics, the alloys 
of oxides of niobium and titanium, proved that 
these kept their conductivity despite strong mag- 
netic fields, it was in 1973, that kari Alex Muller of 
Zurich laboratory decided to work on metallic ox- 
ides called ceramics. His efforts inspired the Chi- 
nese and the Japanese. Paul C.VA chee of Hous- 
ton university found that superconducting malen- 
a!s go! damaged when their temperature was 
raised to 52K. Hence he replaced Banum with 
strontium v/htch has a smaller atomic structure 
and he could raise the temperature to 54K. Later, 
svith the use of rare earth element the tempera- 
ture was raised to 98K 

Today, Tha.hjni Barm, Ca’cm. Coppff rw- 
de, Besmu^ stonbjn\ Ytlnum are considered the most 
attractive matenals for superconduct'iv'ity. 

Uses and applications - Super conductors 
have many advantages over conventional conduc- 
tors (i) In conventional conductors, the energy 
i lost because of resistance is given off as heat 
which makes the packing of electrical drcuils risky. 
Thus a superconductor v/i!h no resistance arid 
consequently no heat building is found suitable to 
pack the circuits tightly (ii) They save electricity 
as energy loss due to resistance offered by con- 
ductors IS reduced (in) They have ability to genen 
ate very powerful fietds from relatively small su- 
perconducting electromagnets fiv) They can cre- 
ate Josephson function which are capable of de- 
tocting'/ninute magnetic fields and also have (he 
advantage of switching 100 times faster These 
magnetic field detectors are called superconduct- 
ing quantum interference devices or SQUIDS. Doe 
to these inherent advantages, superconductors 
have been put to a vanety of uses 

(i) Superconductor electro, magnets are used 


to generate extremely powerftil magnetic fel! 
which are used in atomic colliddrs. 

(ii) Mass drivers are used to accelerate tt 
object to very high velocities. 

(iii) Superconductors are also used in ma 
neto cardiograms. Nuclear magnetic resonant 
(NMR). magnetic resonance imaging (MR!) e!i 
These procedures help the medical experts to tak 
detailed images of organs vrithout having to a 
open the skin. 

(iv) Magnetic leviated trains float 4 incht 
above their tracks and hence no friction is involve 
which could have limited their speed. These s 
called 'Bullet Trains' move at very high speed upi 
500 mph 

•Research in india : Ackno'.vledging the in 
porfance of super conductivify, a programme Mat 
agement group was set up by the government i 
1987. It was soon replaced by the National Si 
perconductivity Science and Technology board i 
1991 Research work was entrusted to OA5 
CSIR, and IITs. The areas of research work ii 
eluded improvement in critical temperature, won 
ability of Yttrium, Bismuth, Thalium, QNG ar 
MTMG techniques, SQUIDS, HGMS eta 

The National physical laboratory, New Deff 
has developed a SQUID at liquid Nitrogen ten 
perature of 77K They will help in geological pres 
peeling and biomagneiism, Similarly, Superco' 
ducting magnetic ore separators are being use 
in places like Kudremudh elc. In yet another fiek 
superconducting compounds called mont^ase 
compounds with a critical transition temperaSR 
of 110 K, 90K and 80K have been obtained. Tfe 
highest cnltcal transition temperature of 1 10 K hes 
been reached for the compound besmuft. simn 
tium, calcium, copper oxide. In a major develop 
menfi Bharat heavy electricals fimited. Hydraba 
have buitf and test^ the country’s firs! supercor 
ducting generator The generator is cooled by R 
uid helium and has a capacity of generating 200K' 
amperes, it has succeeded in cutting down o 
energy loss but the use of liquid helium is prm"': 
very costly and efforts are on to subtitute it WTifi; 
relatively cheaper liquid Nilrogerr. ■■ 
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'7 is direct!'/ fcccd'ccei !c t*e de'i'e'cc~ect c 
enercy rec-cjrces cf teat c.cuct7 f'-d-c-t''-’ deve’- 
cccer.t ia irr.ccsarcfe v,;tr;cct e-zrzf Sce-'ca ard 
Tecdnc'ccy is a? C-s rcct cf a* pc/.er d?<='’:c- 
rrect prefects Hcv.eve' tre p-esec- sted' e'e*- 
£'3'/ rescurces c' fre •^-c-'l s rm-ed ard I'.e -/iCry 
cac t€ tacefted frerr s-'s stcci' c<yfz' ‘?n cr.r-. 
i'c decades. Gc ‘J"e c'fer d=~d cccsc.-.cdc'^ 
rsts of 6 rsrT 7 y 1*5 tf.?/ fcv d 2 y 

cf tscdrica! ad/aricare". a-d icc'eas^'c peeJa- 
Lcn Sc'jrcas c^ ece™/ tee- ceti'c par- 
t-ce'er attectic'' a" c;ar ‘J-e^'AC^c i.c J-e feca cf 

as'e. Hence tee rany.rd is sea-cc 'c ran scerce 
cf 6r6rT/ C'd tri6 cf rsTS'/rst’-s 

sccrces cf erercy a'crc '/,'tn t-e rr.'c'a' i;S5 c‘ 
e:<;st.r:g rcc-raranaitfe ece^y a-c d-ar cccser- 
vafcc. 

17*5 c!!-Tr2T“ SCCTD5 C^ 2'C‘CCf fC^-S "/ 
er.erc-es Lcat /le use ted.-/ is ‘J-e era'cy trat 
cemes frern tine Sun tr/ radiaccr THs ererc / s 
ccc.-erted ty p'arts .rtc scPs'a'-ces. v.-'-c^' en- 
af:>'e dtec. to cre.v uetd trey a-e .c tr~ cars -./r-ec 
by anistais. A."! cur crerrica' be's S:'= ^ced ccaf 
Cii and nacj^! cas are derr.'ed frcfs ps^cc a'd 
ar:T,a' life that grav/ fceca'-se cf tre c-c ire 
sources cf e.ccTy da, a teer, di'-asifed Tre rcc- 
rsr.e/ict'e sources a'£ i’cze ratera's arrcrc '/rb: 
raci'ai rescrcas, •/-r'd' £= ex-ausftie a'd can 
ret ce repfaced coca firey are usee i- f-s ccruc 
ccc:ss tre cccuardcra' sa'cxs c' ere'cy-'css'i 
Lets sued as ccai. oT ard cas ».‘-:cr titcetrer 
supefy 5S^. c' ire teta: ■ncr'd erercy. Vrasc p>sd- 
ucts cf base fess-i fees •n‘‘.’e cc<7,sr.'g r*c- £'- 
arc/ ca-used ds?.7 pc.'’'.t,cr- Tde re'e-Aare 
sources cf e.'e~/ are ic'", tda!. cec-berTau 
'/,Td, wade' a-d bc-e-e", Atsr;c rc-eras asc 
ferrr a scu-ce cf ererc-y a'd '/rb. tre use cf fast 



c* Asb » c sees a' a'd pc r. 


Conventional Sources of Energy 
Coe I ■ 
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forms a spongy rrrass called peat. I'his v/as the 
first stage in Ihe formation of coal. At^er the pas- 
sage of over 250 million years, due ti'j compres- 
sion. more gases v/ere forced out and t^e propor- 
tion of carbon went on increasing furth er. Irr this 
way, the peat convert to various form;? ’Of coal 
such as lignite, sub-bituminous coal, bitimiinous 
coal and anthracite. Most of the coat, ubich is 
obtained today, is from underground mines of dif- 
ferent types depending on their distance fritm the 
Earth's surface. 

Coal comprises three-fourth of ttie tols^l fos- 
sil fuels of the world India has large proven re- 
sources anti still larger geological reserves In 1'972 
when the coal mining was nationalised in Ir.tita 
tne annual production was o1 72 7 million tonr.cs 
v.'hich again crossed the 300 million tonnes mark 
in 1995-97. India ranks third in terms of world 
production of coat In India there would be enougl i 
coal for more ttian 100 years however it is con- 
centrated largely in the eastern and centra! parts 
of the country Transportation of coal to areas far 
from the coalfields poses a major pmblem Fur- 
thermore burning of coal tor energy gives nse to 
carbon dioxide ana also smokes which contains 
suiphunc niPogen oxides and other pollutants 
Concerns no; been Qfcv/irg atxiut environmental 
ana r.euiir. Otmiages these pollutants couia cause 
■f u-iy la'ge numhe'S o' '.cal based power sta- 
tions a'? pji" c-yc-r poiiutior confO' features 
Similarly ri'E-rf -s that d la'-ge af^-oun' of 
carlon oio> cr ;$ srni up into Ihe atmosphere, 
there ccuio t~' au.r-rsc- affects on tne atmosphere 
os wet! as possib'e hc-at'ng up which could alter 
the weatner unfavourably Fci all ttiese reasons, 
even though absolute mserves ot coat may last 
fc' quite some time in areas tor from coalfields 
c’.r.er sources of energy seen as nuclear energy 
a.hd o'he' mncwsble forms cf energy have tc be 
dcvoiopc-a increasingly 

Oil and Natural Gas 

Like coal, petroleum is also derived from 
P'ants (end also from dead animals tfa! lived in 
remote past) Mature! gas tias atso b-een produced 


in the Earth's crust by similar processes end ihi 
is also a combustible fuel. OH as temp fuel i 
supposed to have been used on the island t 
Santa in the Ionian Sea in the year 400 BC. Th 
Burmese were drilling oil in A.D. 100. But the e> 
pioitation of oi! on a targe scale really started arts 
1860, the year when the first commercial well e 
reported to have come into existence. By the yea 
1880, crude oil accounted for 13.2 percent cf a' 
mineral fuels consumed. With the discovery of o 
and Its refned products such as gasoline and die 
set, new engines and machines came into exGl 
ence and productivity increased. Indeed this wa 
a period of the industrial revolution. Oi! and it 
derived products are very convenient and versa 
tile as fuels and can be easily transported. 

A large part of -the cheap supply ot oil carni 
from the Arab countries. In 1973 these counfe 
and other oil producers soon after in-creased the 
prices of oil by a factor of three or four and e-ven 
vrithhetd supply of oil to certain industrialised coun- 
fries This led to profo'jnd shock in the economicj 
of Ihe entire world Ths- energy crisis shocked tits 
world a reahsaiion that 'Oil and indeed the othe: 
I'ossil fuel resources on the earth, are fnits anc 
v,il'' rapidly exhaust if sti^ ere not taken to re 
dute iheir consumption and to find attema’ivi 
soc/ces ot. energy. 

m mdia, eflortsmade by the Oi! and Nature 
Gas Commission (OffGC) and<Oi! Indiaisince the 
late 5!)s have led to the rdenlification of a nurrte 
ol oil and gas deposits both offshore and onsho'e 
The onshore folds were mainly discovered .in the 
Bombay, Gujarat Assam and Arunachal Ftades*! 
and the ofshore fetds in the sea were notably th' 
Bombay High f elds such as North and South Bj 
sin and South Tspii Oil and gas has also bee: 
discovered m the Godavari Basin and on the End 
Coast The new exploration strategy ce'vc'opof 
during the frsi Two years of Seventh Plan places 
emp.nasis on inicnsrve exploration $ 01 x 1 ;}’ anti cn- 
ing in order to add to petroleum reserves and 1: 
augment production as eariy as poss'ibls 7'^ 
present there are 12 refineries m the public sec'c; 
in India. The Burmah-ShcH refnery a! Trcmt:"-' 
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and Calfex Refinery of Visakhapatnam together 
with their martieting associates were taken over 
by the government m 1976 The Burmah-Shelt 
Refinery was renamed as Bharat Petroleum Corp 
Limited (BPCL) and Caltex Oil Refinery Limited 
was amalgamated with Hindustan Petroleum Cor- 
poration Limited (HPCL) m March 1978, The pub- 
lic sector refineries at Gowahati, Barauni. Koyali. 
Holdia, Digboi and f.lathura are ov/ned by the In- 
dian Oil Corporation Limited (IOC) while those at 
Cochin and Madras are owned by the joint sector 
companies The government has already approved 
the proposal to set up a refinery of 60 lech tonnes 
capacity ot Kamat and has also approved the 
preparation of the detailed project report for 
i.langalore refinery. In 1995-96 the production of 
crude oil in India was of 35.15 million tonnes but it 
was not sufficient to meet the demand. Hence 
every year a large chunk of too’ consumption of 
crude oil is imported mainly from Arabian coun- 
tries 

Natural gas is emerging as an important 
source in India's commercial energy scene in vrew 
of largo reserves of gas that liave boon cstab 
lishtd in the country, parliculaity in South Eassem 
. off Vv'est Coast of India Natural gas is a'so mak 
■ i.ng significant conlributicn to the ticusctro'd sec- 
' tor by way of LPG extracted from asscciated gas 
, About 30 percent of lire ccuntry's output ot LPG 
‘comes from this source By 2001-02 the produc- 
Mion of natural gas in Indi?. is Hcty to touch the 
■'mcik of 20 bem per yc?,' By that time Iran £, 
^O.man will supply 20-20 oern It is cctimaipd thai 
•' by 2002 the concumplion level of nature.' gas in 
■^ind'a will be of about 90 bern pc-r yean I! the 
I'prciiiclion level of dorr.cstic rmtu'o' gas remans 
■'■'near about 30 bcm. Per year the present reserve 
^■'iv.T: serv'o for another 29 yc.-rrs !n vie.v o' grc.v.ng 
'fi'impcrlance of natural g-as m the c-cuntry tlic Gas 
k''Autncr;ty of Ind'a Linrilcd (G-M'l), a wlio'ly o.vr.cd 
-"^Government of tnd'a undcrt.a'-ing was eelaf'Shc-d 
;f' n 1934 vath an aul'ncrv.cd can tal cf P.s 500 avc 
A-Hm man ctpact-.-o o‘ be cc™r,y r.m p-ca-cr'--v: 

mn'KCt'ng, transoonat en and cl.ct''>t''.ilcn of nahj 
.'^>1 gas m a" its forms GA'L is nevr iTr'cmratrm 
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BARC achieves ano lher milcslono 

The Bhabha Atomic Research Ccrnrcl 
(BARC) a! Mumbai eefi'eved ascr-er r j 
when It cemmissened tne ccu-.m, s f-sr 
Solid Storage Suwc.Ponco Fac-'r,. ft.’SSSr^) r-'; 
Tarapur. The NSE^ was t.he sc-cesd .cr-sp rc,',,a'o: ' 
managemc.n: of Hgh Le-vel Rar.cair-.e ’.‘.'rrml 
(HLR'.V) of the th,'ce-!evo! stmtemv to* m:r<--:e-! 
mcnl of the HLR'.V Ind’a v.-m.-y t-o the fculb esus- 1 
trv in Die wo'td to have sush a tac.-'cy ah:- U'r. 
Ic nco and Japan The fac':/ wcu'd be m; 

' rify (glassfy) the HLR'.V n a sr.^b'e m rr-: 
so'd matrix for 'rr.Tob ' so: cn to srem t'-.e 
Eo'Id waste canmsters ter 25 to 29 yr.om vc;'' 
oonst.ant coc’ sg and sume ' rroc rrl sursre j-:n: yi 
to disp-oso the v.astc- cannst-ers .nro the c-cco cc: * 
logical form5!.ori j 

the Hagira-Bijapur-Jagcishpu' (hEJt p ce’nc 
projc-ct cf 1730 im ic-ngn tc meet fi’e feed!;::' 
requirements of six fed’' pc' r'acts (fo.r r, u 
and one each m t.fadhya Praccch eno R?,".nrh.'-ij 
and Suet requircmicnts of tv.o icne m Antr. 
Rajasihan and one -0 Aurc'ya L' P o‘ it.e t' 'ce 
power projects bc-ng set ur rZ'-j the r n.; 
ONGC has ceieb'.eheo mme 'ct-ee-’cn msfv;.:;. 
namely the Keshavedev Ma’a. .sa 'sst c‘ "r 
Koteum Exp'crat'cn Instate 0 ‘ 3r; ng 'ci'-'Z' 
ogy and the ir.snt-te cf Rcs-:r.o'S l-tu: cs c 
Dchradun end Af,r.;dab:d tetpe:! 

In tli-d r-ct'c'e'jm sesre '.'.a h.e.-. 'r: ~c-z 
leum Cense nvc',0" Resea-:*- -see'ra: ('E'"''-'" 
wh ch has been c-gag-dd r 's.' 
cus ac;.'.’''cs IT. tne f -r.’d c‘ u" c rn"v 

leum products S’n:e lE'C Tf-e- pgR.' c';:n .■• ‘ 
field adrv.t’.cs ccucat on co-'pr- gns c'C 
and deve'cprr.ent eel v.t cs m fm ■nd’..;" r tmt' 
perl agnoultu'e a"d d:met-t'; sc:r:’:- Tr-; "n: 


try of Petre'-: 

;U'r. C‘ 

nd Natwa' Go; m r m r : 

mcntrhg a nu 
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Teraplhaiale and PSF units. Engineers India ltd. 
a government owned undertaking since 1967 ren- 
ders design engineering and technical constancy 
services to organisations both in public and pri- 
vate sectors in the field of petroleum ref ning, pipe- 
lines, petro-chemicais, fertilfeers, chemicals ce- 
ment. paper, power, ocean engineering and other 
processes relating industries. 

Hydro Energy 

Hydro energy can also be considered as an 
indirect source of solar energy The potential en- 
ergy of vrater stored at a height is converted into 
mechanical and electrical energy as this water 
falls and drives turbines and electric generations 
Hydro energy can also be tapped from flowing 
and falling water, as in the case of the Himalayan 
hills 

Today about 23 percent of the total electric 
power in the world comes from hydropcrwer The 
total hydro-electric potential m India has been es- 
timated as about 472x10’ kilowatt hours or 472 
terrawatt hours normally But we have exploited 
only a little more than 16 percent of the total po- 
tential In addition it is also estimated that an an- 
nual energy generation of about 25 terrawatt could 
be obtained economically through mini and mi- 
cro-hydeis, coal drops and other possible lov/ head 
developments A centre for the development and 
demonstration of alternate small hydro technolo- 
gies has been set up at Roorkee University by the 
Department of non-Conventional Energy Sources 
for development of never and more economic de- 
signs of micro-hydel units water mills and 
hydrams Several field pro.ects m Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Uttar PraOesh and Jummu and 
Kashmir are being initiated to utilise the potential 
availability of canal drops, falls, run-of-nver sys- 
tems etc 

Etecincal energy generation by hydro-elec- 
tric power plants is not polluting and uses a re- 
newable source of energy However there are sev- 
8«i< pMters assodafed wiS) Sie cofBtrucJion of giant 
dims on natural waterways The construcUon of 
such dams alters the downstream ecology as v/ell 


as that in the lake area behind the dam. Huge 
areas get submerged, flora, fauna or any agricul- 
tural produce of this land get affected. People anp 
towns in this area have to be removed and relo- 
cated, causing disturbance and sometimes haci- 
ship. Again the time taken for such larger schemes 
of fructify is usually quite long. For these reasons 
emphasis is now being given to supplement such 
large projects with small size hydro projects called 
mmi-hydro or micro-hydel projects which can be 
built on small streams and even on canals.- with- 
out large dams. 

The National Hydro-electric Pov/er Corpo- 
ration (NHPC) vras incorporated in 1975 with the 
objectives to plan, promote and organise the inte- 
grated development of hydro-electric power. Some 
important hydrorotectric power projects constructed 
by NHPC are at Salal and Bulhasti (both in Jammu 
and Kashmir), Tanakpur (Uttar Pradesh), Chamera 
(Himachal Pradesh). Baira Siul (Himachaf 
Pradesh) and Loktak (Manipur). 

The National Projects Construction Corpo- 1 
ration (NPCC) was set up in 1957 as a joint ven- 
ture of central and state governments as a con- 
struction-contracting agency for the execution cf 
multipurpose river valley projects, power project 
and other heavy engineering projects. As a pan 
of diversification plan the Corporation proposes to 
take up the work of transmission lines also. 

Urja Grams 

India IS basically a rural based country. The 
non-availability of proper energy sources is one e 
the major reasons for the under development c 
our rural areas The energy Crisis in rural contei 
is basically two fold-threat of eco-system by P- i 
larger use of non-commercial energy sources arr : 
inadequate supply of electricity in rural arear i 
Under these circumstances, the Department c ; 
Non-Conventional Energy sources has taken up- o 
unique programme on Rural Renewable Ene.g 'i 
System (RRES) designed to make villages se* 5 
sufficient in energy. This system is called U’ ■ 
Grams, and are based on local renewable ener: ii 
sources and being environmentally benign, coJ ri 
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ir; ensure availability of electric povrer as well as 
r, r cooking energy at the village level and spearhead 
■r-' all round rural development, 
i-.r.' In an Urja Gram the renewable energy de- 
■tv vices can find their applications to meet the just 
'P energy requirement. For example, a biogas plant 
working on locally available animal and agricul- 
tural waste supplies the cooking fuel and also fuel 
rfi for lighting or for irrigation wherever required. Re- 
r;; quirement of drying, cooking, hot water, etc. Can 
pj be met by Solar Thermal Systems. 

Biomass gasifer based power generation 
■/:. system utilizes that fast growing woods of ene^y 
Si’/ plantations. Similarly photovoltaics can be used 
-i': effectively for lighting, irrigation, educational and 
recreation purposes. The improved stoves can 
make the village smokeless and also conserve a 
yp. huge quantity of vrood. 

[Ij. The first such project has been set up at 
Masudpur near Delhi vrhere community biogas 
plants provide cooking gas to village household’ a 
photovoltaic system power televisions, radio and 
"ji-itube lights; a wind mills, in combination with a 
biogas engine alternator supplies drinking water 
I'^pto the village. The sale of enriched manure pro- 
vides additional revenue. Another project has been 
I. set up in Solojipally, an uncertified village in Medak 
district of Andhra Pradesh. The unique feature of 
this project has been the formation of an Energy 
' co-operative. The cost of running of the system 
will be shared by the members of the Co-opera- 
,,-;'tive Society. 


'■^'Powcr From Salinity Gradients 

iK VVtien fv .'0 bodies of water with having dif- 
:'^.erent amounts of salt are meet together, energy 
:'’'',^ran be generated due to difference in osmotic 
’J^'.' jircssure. It a mixture of salty and fresh water put 
!'''''],^ainst a membrane fluids of different salt con- 
•"f.;jenlralion tend to flow through at a different rate. 
‘*"*f..hus it acts somewhat like a battery with etectnc 
I'^'^.jOtential appearing near the interface It is esti- 
:''^;liated that electric potenliats of the order of mifli 
s '".'pits can be generated at the interface of fresh 
'^^I'/ater and sea water. It is possible to connect 
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Dump sites identifie d 

The Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 
(BARC) has identifi-ed sites in Rajasthari an.j 
fvfadnya Pradesh where India's nueJear wastes arc 
to be permanently buned. The wastes wou’d be 
buried in a site in any one of the above skates A 
vautt dug out in granitic rods EOO metres be'ov. 
the ground wit! hold all the wastes from l.ndia's 
nuclear fac'lit-es. The Geological Survey of Inda 
bjs been actively involved in the task to locate 
■ t'lfe areas for the bunal 

The major steps mvoK-ed in burying nuctea' 
waste are as folio, ss 

• The radioactive atoms are embedded m a 
tough, boro-sihcate vitnfed glass and each 
glass block is enclosed m a stainless stc-cl box 
Two such boxes will oe put ns'de anothersta'C- 
less steel box. 

• The stainless steel box wi'i bo stacked n a 
vault whidi wh! be instrumented v.-ith equip- 
ment to n^onitor radoact.n’.'ly and temperature 

• The vaults will bo buned 600 mis below trio 
surface of the ground The amas must be tar 
from ground w-atcr, mineral beanng areas and 
populated region 

cells in senes to generate additcnal voltage. The 
-electqcity can then the tapped as m batteries Th-s 
type of energy conversion is of interest particu- 
larly at places where fresh water flmvs into the 
ocean or in water bodies with hgh sail concentra- 
tion. for example the Dead Sea. the Great San 
Lake or Sat! pans 3!o,ng desert coasts The wc-k 
on exploiting this method of energy is howeve' 
slit! m the relalivoiy initial stages 

ndal Energy 

Tides arc created by the comb-ned grarfa- 
lior.al effect of the Earth, the f.'oon arvd the Sun 
Though- the tide ts the unn-ersa! p-h-ertomcnc.’! o' 
the earth's seawt-alc-r body, some legons am nyc 
favotrab'e for the estab’-shmem cl suen phtn: lor 
the commercial production of bda' c-ne’gy Pnrmwy 
req'jirements fo' tlie construction of a." v.st3"3- 
lion hovirrg a capaoTy cvc' 2!>D am U/ an 
average l-de o' 5 '2 metres iirf the pcss-b' ty c' 
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Teraplhalate and PSF units. Engineers India ltd. 
a government ovmed undertaking since 1967 ren- 
ders design engineering and technical constancy 
services to organisations both in public and pri- 
vate sectors in the field of petroleum refining, pipe- 
lines, petro-chemicals, fertilizers, chemicals ce- 
ment, paper, povrer, ocean engineering and other 
processes relating industries. 

Hydro Energy 

Hydro energy can also be considered as an 
indirect source of solar energy The potential en- 
ergy of water stored at a height is converted into 
mechanical and electrical energy as this water 
falls and drives turbines and electnc generations 
Hydro energy can also be tapped from flowing 
and falling water, as in the case of the Himalayan 
hills 

Today about 23 percent of the total electnc 
power in the world comes from hydropower The 
total hydro-electric potential in India has been es- 
timated as about 472x10’ kilowatt hours or 472 
terrav/att hours normally But we have exploited 
only a little more than 16 percent of the total po- 
tential In addition it is also estimated that an an- 
nual energy generation of about 25 terrawatt could 
be obtained economically through mini and mi- 
cro-hydels. coal drops and other possible low head 
developments A centre for the development and 
demonstration of alternate small hydro technolo- 
gies has been set up at Roorkee University by the 
Department of non-Conventional Energy Sources 
for development of never and more economic de- 
signs of micro-hydel units water mills and 
hydrams Several field proects in Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Jummu and 
Kashmir are being initiated to utilise the potential 
availability of canal drops falls, run-of-nver sys- 
tems etc 

Eiecfncal energy generation by hydro-elec- 
tric power plants is not polluting and uses a re- 
newable source of energy. However there are sev- 
ewl prctfems associated wSh the constmction of giant 
dwns on natural waterways The constniction of 
such dams alters the downstream ecology as well 
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as that in the lake area behind the dam. Huge 
areas get submerged, flora, fauna or any agricul- 
tural produce of this land get affected. People ana 
towns in this area have to be removed and relo- 
cated, causing disturbance and sometimes hard- 
ship Again the time taken for such larger schemes 
of fructify is usually quite long. For these reasons 
emphasis is now being given to supplement such I 
large projects v/ith small size hydro projects called 
mini-hydro or micro-hydel projects which can be 
built on small streams and even on canals, with- 
out large dams 

The National Hydro-electric Power Corpo- 
ration (NHPC) was incorporated in 1975 with the 
objectives to plan, promote and organise the inte- 
grated development of hydro-electric po'wer. Some 
important hydro-electric pov/er projects constructed 
by NHPC are at Salal and Bulhasti (both in Jammu 
and Kashmir), T anakpur (Uttar Pradesh), Chamera 
(Himachal Pradesh), Baira Siul (Himachal 
Pradesh) and Loktak (Manipur), 

The National Projects Construction Cogw- 
ration (NPCC) was set up in 1957 as a joint ven- 
ture of central and state governments as a con- | 
struction-contracting agency for the execution of j 
multipurpose river valley projects, power projecis • 
and other heavy engineering projects. As a pan : 
of diversification plan the Corporation proposes to i 
take up the vrork of transmission lines also. f 

Urja Grams ^ 


P 


India IS basically a rural based country. The, 
non-availability of proper energy sources is one c 
the major reasons for the under development c| 
our rural areas The energy Crisis in rural conte>' 

IS basically two fold-threat of eco-system by ttrj 
larger use of non-commercial energy sources arri 
inadequate supply of electricity in rural area'll 
Under these circumstances, the Department tj's- 
Non-Conventional Energy sources has taken up|s-; 
unique programme on Rural Renewable EnerciT.! 
System (RRES) designed to make villages sejxi 
sufficient in energy. This system is called 
Grams, and are based on local renewable ene'|cb 
sources and being environmentally benign, cff-Ws 
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linkage to a grid in order to accommodate the 
variable power output of the tidal plant; (iii) 
favourable geographical location and favourable 
socio-economic and ecological conditions. Bulb 
type turbines as used for conventional hydro-elec- 
tric stations have proved to be reliable for gener- 
ating power from the tides. 

In India, three potential sites have so far 
been identified, namely the Gulfs of Kutch and 
Combay on the west coast in Gujarat and the 
Sundarbans along the east coast in West Bengal. 
'Central Electricity Authority" in India has the over 
all responsibility for developing it. A power plant 
of 600 MW capacity is proposed to be set up in 
the Gulf of Kutch. Dykes / bunds of height 5 m 
and the length 40 kms would be constructed to 
connect barriers across the Kandia Creeks The 
mean tidal range at the proposed site is of the 
order of 5 3 m , which may get modified after the 
construction of barrage 

Geothermal Energy 

Geothermal energy is the exploitation of heat 
energy of earth within the 10 km of the earth's 
upper crust Geothermal energy can be processed 
for generation of power where the geothermal fluid 
has a temperature of 130’ C Geothermal mani- 
festations are widespread in India in the form of 
340 Hot Springs localities Only a few direct utili- 
zation schemes have been launched by various 
agencies they are m Puga, Chhumuthang, 
Manikaram and Bakreshwar Of these India’s most 
promising geothermal field is in Puga valley in 
Ladakh There are number of geothermal wells 
drilled in the valley Talapani in Madhya Pradesh 
IS another promising geothermal area m India. 
‘National Aeronotic Ltd’ is responsible for its de- 
velopment in India. 

Magneto HycJro-Dynamics Power 
(MHD) 

MHD power generation is a direct energy 
conversion method where themal energy is di- 
rectly converted into electncat energy instead of 
thermal, mechanical, and electrical as in the 


conventional power plants. In this process coat is 
burnt to produce hot and high speed gas which 
are allowed to pass over a strong magnetic lied 
and this results in the direct conversion of thermal 
energy into electrical energy. It is capable o‘ 
achieving net efficiency of around 60% while ir , 
the conventional power plants it is only 35% The 
test conducted so far have not identified any tech- 
nical barrier to the development of MHD except of 
financial constraints. With the help of financial a,nc 
technical assistance provided by former USSR 
BHEL & BARC have established a joint plant ti 
Tiruchcharapalli in Tamil Nadu in 1993 becaus-: 
Tamil Nadu has the poor quality of Lignite coz 
and MHD can be more efficiently used in porr? 
generation through this process. 

Bio-Energy 

Bio-energy includes those processes when 
biological forms of matter such as plants, veg 
etables, enzymes etc. provide the basis for er 
ergy or its conversion from one form to anoth; 
form of energy. The widest use of bio-energy r 
the traditional way where wood plants and agf 
cultural matter are directly burnt to provide heat 
Vegetable bio-mass is a new name for plant o' 
ganic matter wherein solar energy is trapped arr 
stored through the process of photosynthesis 
which carbon dioxide and water are Iransfotir--: 
and form energy rich organic compounds. 

Biomass covers a wide range of materi;’: 
encompassing all kinds of animal, organic a’ 
synthetic wastes and a special variety of vegri 
tion-wild grass, shrubs and some plants and He 
specially cultivated to derive energy and usefu'-' 
products and this biotechnology is one of thee- 
est manufacturing activities, having started c. 
since man learned to produce bread, wine, tr 
and cheese. However only recently the proces 
well understood and the mankind has startsf 
move in the right direction to make better uss 
this revolutionary technology. The major cor; 
nenls of Biomass are mainly carbohydrates -s 
ars, starches and cellulose - vrith variable r.; 
gen and phosphorous contents. Animals. org:-j 
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and synthetic wastes cover the balance compo- 
nents. There are three basic systems for conver- 
sion of Biomass into Eneigy Resources, 
a) Combustion Pyrolysis - Chemical decomposi- 
tion though high temperature, (uplo 500’ C) in 
partial or total absence of air to produce fuel 
gas. oil (methanol) and charcoal. 

D) Biogasification - Anaerobic digestion of Biom- 
ass, to produce combustible gas (biogas) com- 
prising of methane, hydrogen etc. 
c) Fermentation - Conversion of sugar and starch 
into alcohol to produce Ethanol and Solid Re- 
sidual Fuel. 

Biogas has a wide range of applications, 
which includes cooking, running engines and gen- 
eration of electricity through cogeneration of Gas 
Turbines. The slurry produced in the process of 
biogas generation is an enriched manure. Ethanol 
has a competitive market for Food and Fuel 
(Gasho!) Applications. The potential of Biomass 
in India is estimated as 1250 MMTPA v/hich is 
i about one-eightieth of the global total. Energy avail- 
i able from such a massive biomass is equivalent 
to about 300 MMT of oil. 

Apart from energy demand aspects there is 
. an urgent need to cultivate high density and short 
rotation species of deciduous trees and shrubs to 
1 curb the violent erosion of lop soil with uncon- 
trolled and rackless deforestation in many parts of 
■ the country. Non-agricultural deforested and mar- 
’ ginal lands may thus form an alternative land re- 
sources for cultivation of this multi-purpose biom- 
ass so as to avoid competition v.ith food crops. 
There are immense benefits vrith such a planned 
biomass cullivation. It offers clean fuelfenergy and 
maintains and unpolluted environment, reduces 
carbon dioxide content in the atmosphere and 
improves soil and water retention capacity of the 
marginal and threatened lands. 

Wasteland and other non-agricultural land 
can be utilized for planting fast growing varieties 
of trci^The wood haa-ested each year can be 
converted by direct combustion or gasification to 
. power and charcoal. 11 has been estimated that 
about 1000 hectares can provide about 3 MW of 
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power, besides pro-riding fuel wood c- ch.a':?c 3 ' 
which can support the ene.'-gy needs c‘ a pope's, 
lion of 125-1M fam-'ies. In Ind-a even if cne fftti 
of the estimated 80^m-Ton hcclares ct bavc-.n an-d 
wasteland can be’ro-rered by such a procrammo, 
a generation capacity cf about -tBOOD MW can ba 
created, vrhich is conside,’3bly mom !.*ian the cn- 
lire installed power capacity in trie country toda-,- 
from all thermal, hydro and nuclear source.s, 7h-s 
would also proride fuel wood and cha.'coa' lo mc-et 
the cooWng needs of the rural poor, p'ov.de omen 
biomass cover in and zones and raise rural in- 
come. The i.nveslmenl cost for such pro;c-:ts con'd 
be only about 14000 per KW. The EPP p'ogmm.Tre 
has already been taken up by the Department of 
Non-Conventional Energy Sou.mos Under this 
programme, plantations of se-veral qu ck grcrwng 
species have been set up a! various p’ecos of trio 
coun!^. This would not only yield fuel for po-wer 
but also help providing limbers restore fortuity of 
the land, halt deforestation, prevent erosion, ro 
duce flooding and impro'ving micro-ci-mate 

Biogas ■ Biogas is a dean. unp-Q'’a;cd and 
cheap source of energy in niral areas it coma ns 
55 lo 70 percent methane, which is inBammab'e 
Biogas is produced from cattle dung in a 'B-ogas 
Plant’ commonly kno-wn as "gobargas plant’ 
through a process called ’digestion’ Trio manuna- 
value of the dung is enhanced in me process A 
biogas plant helps m obtaining both coo^mg lue! 
and enneh-ad manure from trie same quantity c! 
cattle durg. Village sanitation is also improved 
Environmental conditions c re upgraded as Ihe for- 
est cover IS protected by saving fuclwoo-d B-ogas 
IS also used for lighting purpose 11 coutd a'so be 
used for mnning engines o! sma'l horse po.’.o,- 
Large scalu promotion of b-ogas p'ants h-alps to 
generate employment for masons. viTage tcchn.- 
cians and unskitl-od workers m rum' amas 

The Nat'onal Project for B.ogas De.-c'a,o. 
ment (NPED) is be-ng imp’emented by the De- 
partment of Mon-Convenbona' Energy Sc-jrcos n 
co-operation v.-.t.h State Dopa-rtTionts. Stem 
Agencies and Uen-Govemmeem' Agencef. 
caters the promot-on of fam.'iy t,-p-a b o- " • 
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vf 3 s Started in 1981-82. The broad objectives o! 
re project ate (a) to provide energy irr a clean 
nd unpolluted form (b) to produce enriched ma- 
ute to supplement the use ol chemical fertilizers 
:j to bring improvement in the life of rural women 
rik and children by relieving them from drudgery, 
d) to improve sanitation and hygiene. 

Setting up of community and institutional 
liogas plants v/as initiated in 1982-83 to provide 
lenefits of biogas technology to weaker sections 
if society also, who otherv/ise cannot afford fam- 
iy type biogas plants. The other objectives are (a) 
0 utilise alternative freed stocks such as kitchen 
vaste, poultry droppings, water hyacinth etc tor 
rroduction of biogas, (b) to optimise use of biogas 
or meeting not only cooking fuel demand but also 
nolive power or eleclricity requirements for dnnk- 
ng water supply, irrigation street lighting etc This 
jrogramme provides financial assistance uplo 90% 
jf the capital cost of village based community 
hogas plants. Plants set up by Central and State 
Sovemment inslilulions, co-operalives or Trusts 
led to such bodies are eligible to receive financial 
assistance upto 70% of the capital cost. 

Hydof Energy 

Although India has the technical expertise 
to build large dams and produce energy, the en- 
•y produced ts not quite cost effective Hamess- 
1 the country's rich hyde! resources through the 
>ove!Qpmen! of mtrco, mine and small schemes 
s another sector, which shov/s promise The Min- 
stry of Non-Conventional Energy Sources (MNES) 
las set a iatgel of 600 MW capacity for the Eight 
-ivc Year Plan According to estimates an over 
!l potential of about 10,000 MW can be harnessed 
hrough small hydel projects Most of the small 
lydcl power potential in India is concentrated in 
ie hilly areas At present L)NDP/GEF Project are 
jliy operational m the field of hilly-hydro power 
ieveiopmenl. Portable sects have been dislrib- 
ted to communities in hilly areas. Various Joint 
lector Companies for turn-key planning and ex- 
cution has been formed. Liberal assistance pro- 
ided for survey, investigation feasibility reports 


and project execution has been provided to de- 
velop the small hydel power projects m India. 

Hydrogen Energy 

Hydrogen is a versatile fuel and can play an 
important role as an alternative to conventional 
fuels provided its technical problems of prcxiuc- 
lion, storage, transport and safety can be resolved 
satisfactorily Hydrogen is already being produced 
in enormous quantity throughout the v/orld basi- 
cally from hydrocarbons. One of the rnost attrac- 
tive features of hydrogen as an energy source is 
that it can be produced from water which is abun- 
dantly available in nature. Apart from the estab- 
lished technology of reaction of v/ater (steam) wilh 
coat m high temperature and electrolysis of water, 
photo-chemical, photo-electrolytic and photo-bio- 
logical approaches of production of hydrogen can 
also being intensely studied. 

Hydrogen has the highest energy content 
per unit of mass of any chemical fuel. It has a 
broad range of application too. Hydrogen can be 
burnt for residential or industrial heal, i! can be 
used to generate eleclricity through combustion 
engines or through fuel celts. Hydrogen is also a 
raw material for chemical industry. It can replace 
coke as a melallurgical reluctant. Liquid hydrogen 
can be used for automobiles, aircraft etc Hydro- 
gen has a number of unique properties and so 
can be treated as an important source of energy 
once the economy is favourable, 11 can be easily 
stored and cheaply Iransported in pipelines are 
available for metal hydnde storage of hydrogen 
Several metal alloy compositions for this purpose 
have already been identified whose large sca'e 
production technologies, are well established. Hy- 
drogen is also a non-polluting fuel. In burning 
hydrogen no carbon dioxide is added !o air. Hy- 
drogen is also interconvertible to various forms of 
energy Intensive efforts are being made through- 
out the world including India to solve technical 
and economic proWems relating to vanous $pects ol 
hydrogen as an energy source including ils safety 
Probably it is not impossible to conceive of a time 
when hydrogen could replace petroleum. 
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Nuclear Energy 

Nuclear energy can be obtained both through 
fusion and the fission processes Enormous 
amounts of energy is released from small quan- 
tity of fuel in both these processes, e.g If one 
tonne of Uranium is totally fissional. it can theo- 
retically yield energy equivalent to about 3 million 
tonnes of coal. 

1. FUSION The source of power throughout 
the existence of the Earth is the result of fusion 
energy from the Sun. Fusion energy from the Sun 
is produced by the thermonuclear fusion of two 
hydrogen atoms (,H’) to form an atom of deute- 
rium {,H') which fuses wth another hydrogen atom 
to form an isotope of helium (jHe-) v/hich in turn 
fuses with another helium isotope to form an ordi- 
nary helium atom and hvo ordinary hydrogen at- 
oms. The by-product of this continuing process is 
the release of huge amounts of energy which 
reaches us in the form of solar radiation. There 
are similarly other nuclear reactions where bwo 
nucleus can be fused together to give large 
amounts of energy as a by product. Deutenum is 
considered virtually an inevitable part of any fuel 
cycle used when fusion becomes a reality as a 
terrestrial energy source. The deutenum is an iso- 
tope of hydrogen and is found in sea water - 
about 1 drop to 4.4 litres. One drop of deutenum 
from sea water. 

One pre-requisite for a fusion reaction is a 
temperature of at least 70 million degrees centi- 
grade. At such a high temperature, the three states 
of matter - gas. Liquid and solid - no longer exist 
Alt matters in a fourth state, called plasma, con- 
sists only of atomic nucleus and free electrons, all 
flying about a high velocity. This is m fact the 
state of our Sun's interior and that of the other 
starts. How can one hope to build a conta-ner (or 
a reaction going at a temperature of 70 milfion 
degrees centigrade - a temperature at which any 
material one might use for the container would 
vaporise instantly ? One approach is the "mag- 
netic bottle". By exerting a powerful magnetic force 
Within a tube, it is theoretically possible. They can 


also p.m-ven! the p'asma from touch. no the ws"r 
of the conta'HT.g vessel "To'-amaV tech" de;c' 
oped by Soviet soentist Lo.' Artsmov ch m 1&52 
was the r 6 volut-ona .7 step in the felj cf fuj-c' 
reaction in v.hich strong magnets were us-ed as 
refractnes and the p'asma were not a'' 0 ’.‘.e-d t; 
come in direct contact with the magnet we'i "JET- 
Experiment" (Joint European To.'us Exp-enmentj 
wtJch was the joint experiment of \V-Europ*e and 
USA, was conductc-d in the nuclear reactor cf 
Oxfordshire in Eng'and m f.'ovcmb-ar 1551 J5T- 
Experimenl used Toxama'n Tech and used 
Deuterum and Trit'um It succeeded to reach the 
temperature of 200 millian degrees centgraje. 
which was ten times that cf the oc'c of the Sun. 
at the core of the reactor It also succeeded ;n 
igniting the nuc'ear fuS'on react-on for the frst tme 
but the reaction could not susta n mo.-e than 2 
seconds and produced 2 M'.V of e'ectnCify So for 
the first time it demonstrated that h-gh tempera- 
ture could be created and mamta ned Howe/O' it 
could not mamtam the cha n reaction 

In India at BARC the resea.'ch is a'so go'.-fd 
on TIFR and Shaha inst-iute at Ca'cutia are also 
conducting the research m th.'s d red on however 
it IS confined to theoretical level only "Co’d -Fu- 
sion" experiment, propounded by Stan'ey Pons & 
Martin Fleishmann of Utah University of USA was 
another revolutionary approach in ths d 'cct-on It 
IS ps'ladium used as Cathode and Piet num as 
anode D_,0 was used as eledroij'tos But th s 
attempt could not f nd recognitcn by wo'i j sc-cn- 
lists 

IVhen an atom-c nudeus undergoes r.ss,on, 
it resullo m particles, which logcthc' h<rve loss 
mass than the ongmal. the d ffercnce appeo’s as 
energy Fus'on of nucleus si.mi’a.riy dcmo.nstra'es 
the pnnaple that mass can be co-cverted f.to en- 
ergy If two nuclear cf deutenum am- force-d to- 
gether they momentarily form an unslab'-o r.dcjc. 
whids incidental^ release elhc' cne rcd'c-n and 

becornsbwyrn a or>o proton arid booemotn: XT’ 'he 

resu't ng nvdeus has less mass than me- (•‘■c c-'d ■ 
na! nuclc-r- the lest mass gets com-cnc-d r.m cl- 
ergy A reactor based dcute.nurn-tr't’.'m f.i'-:'' 
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v/ouW felease 80 percent of its energy in very fast 
neutrons. These neutrons could heat a jacket of 
liquid lithium, eventually producting usable elec- 
tricity from a cortvenfona! steam-povrered gen- 
erator. Neutrons would also cause fission in some 
lithium nuclei, producing tritium fuel for the basic 
fusion reaction with deuterium. 

H. FISSION ; There are a large number of 
nuclear power stations operating m the v/ortd to- 
day. Wosl of them are based on the fission of the 
nucleus of Uranium-235 atoms. This nucleus is 
relatively unstable and can split into tvro or more 
fragments when struck by a neutron This splitting 
or 'fission' yields energy, together with an emis- 
sion of more neutrons. These nculrons can go on 
to cause splits in other nuclei producing more en- 
ergy and more neulrons This is knov/n as 'Chain- 
reaction’. If there is sufficient mass of U 235 in 
suitable geometry wc can get a self-sustaining 
chain-reaction v.'hich can, therefore ic-d to con- 
tinuous production of energy Ttus is what hap- 
pens m nuclear reactor which is the heart of a 
nuclear power sialion 

Tte U -235 ts an isolope o! Uranium but con- 
stnutes only O / pcrceni ot Uranium found in na- 
ture TtiO rest of the natural Uranium consists ot 
U 238 which is not easiiy fissiorrat itself but is 
letmecl as o fertile materia! sin-x: it captures some 
C nt.uimns in a nuclear reaclor and converts itself 
- iv in’.t nlu'.cri'um The U 235 captures neutrons 
1(1 Ti:-.t(',.'is rr,.,re car-iU rf ffu: neutrons am slowed 
cnwti as i.i ir .psitcS v.ntfi tne speed vnlh whicli they 
ernemo 'ur pif-vru.6iv sp'ilinig nucleus Hence 
m mnsi of the reactors usetj todav u siowmg down 
medium tcmicd a;, a mooe-etor is also intio 
d;/f.cd These moderators sr.ouia have picpertics 
of s'enweg dawn neutrons wiliiuu! themselves ab 
sorfi'ng too many o! these pa.Cirte The maten 
als which meet these requirements are heavy 
water, ordinary ivatcr and graphite 

The use of heavy water or graphite as mod 
ern'orr, enabtes Uranium to brr used as fuel m its 
n.ctuttd form lo wilh 0 7 percent U-235 concen 
tmi'on It wc use ordmery water as the owderator 
the ccncen’.'ation of U-735 in the fuel has to bo 
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increased above its natural percentage and this i 
known as 'enriched Uranium*. Hence we can hav 
reactors based on natural Uranium moderated b; 
heavy water or graphite or reactors based on en 
tiched Uranium moderated by light water. Thi 
ennehed Uranium is more expensive as fuel bn 
the capital cost of the reactor can be less sincr 
fight v/ater is much cheaper as a moderator anc 
also light water enables a smaller size reacto 
core to be used in view of its better slowing down 
properties 

A large majority of power reactors workm; 
today in the world are based ton the entichet 
Uranium fuel - light water moderators comtma 
lion with U-235 enriched to form about 3 peiccn 
of the total Uranium Production of enriched Ura 
mum. however requires more expensive and on 
ergy intensive tectmoiogios, such as gaseous dif- 
fusion wtiich separates U-235 atoms from the mo.m 
numerous U-238 atoms by diffusion of Uranium in 
a gaseous from through a thin membrane. Olhci 
methods being developed for enrichment include 
the nozzle method and laser enrichment 

India has not so far gone for establishment 
of enrichment plants, India's first atomic power 
station, Tarapur. was based on ligh! water as 
miMtc-ralor arrri encroached Uranium as fuel and 
has been producing large amounts of electric 
power for the Maharashtra-Gujaral gnd since 1965 
Several counines like France. Russia, Japan. USA 
and UK have significant portion o! their tots' elec- 
tric pov.icr generation novi bast-d on nuclear pa;.- 
ers from Light watci cnnctiua Uranium fission le- 
actors The problem o! rarfioactive waste dispose’ 
atrd oossihitity ot aixidcnts leading to release c' 
radio aclivtiy have caused concern and oppcf- 
lion in some quarters 

Plutonium can also be made to susl-?n a 
chain reaction just like the scarce U-235 that drives 
nuclesr pcr.vcr stations. Thus Ihc non-fissinncl'.'c 
U-238 that predominates in natural Utenium ern 
maxes possible by yielding plutonium a new en- 
ergy-producing reacior ‘.nown as a 'brpc.dc'^ 
Bleeder reactor am so termed because trie 
nium produced in them by conver.sior) ol U -23.5' 'S 
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more than the U-235 consumed in the process. It 
!S as if fuel is breeding In case of U-235 Pluto- 
nium breeders, neutrons are not slowed down by 
a reactors and so they are known as fast breed- 
ers. However they involve more complex engi- 
neering and need special heat removal system 
[such as liquid sodium or steam coolants) in viev; 
of their higher po’.ver density. 

Thorium is another potential fuel for nuclear 
'ission reactors. It is, ho'.vever. Not fissionable in 
tself but can be converted, by irradiation, into Ura- 
iium-233 which is fissionable. It is possib'e to 
envisage first stage reactors producing power and 
clutonium as by product and second stage reac- 
:ors using this plumnium with thorium to produce 
oower and U-235. In the third stage U-233 and 
.horiiim could be combined and this could give 
reeding of more U-233 which could then provide 
3 growing U-233 thorium reactor population 

The Uranium resources m (ndia are placed 
31 about 70.000 tonnes of U,p, of which about 
15.000 tonnes are considered economically ex- 
jloitable at current international puces The es- 
:ablishcd Uranium resources are eslimalod to be 
capable cf supporting a first stage nuclear power 
rrogramme consisting of naturel Uranium rcec- 
3 ts ol about £000 1/iVV of installed capacity India 
iss aiso a vat resources, about 80% of totai v.odd 
csen'c, of thorium, mostly on the souttuvestem 
cccst ol India 

Nuclear pov/er policy of India 

Jn the beginriing df the Ylll Flan it was a’med 
0 produce 10,000 f.'AV o' Power by 2000, so as 
0 increase Ifie Nuclear power sfiarc in tctal power 
cioductiCT. In order to achieve the above cb;?c- 
ive the Centra! government has establishct! 
iucicon Power Corpomhon to cord'cale var.ous 
mclcai p'Mz: orgamsat'ons, m 1939 But rt v.ms 
unlivcly to adi’Cvc this ob;c-c!\'e paCcula-ly after 
, the dismtc-grat-c-n ol USSR and then the target 
, was reduced to 9000 I'XJ. He w ever st.l! it is ncl 
, ross-ible in the near future Indian scientists 
' have planned to acliicv-c- the above target in 
, tfiu tvoa- future through 'tie rlcvc’cpm.-^nl c‘ rrneo 
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Nuclear technology to derive j 
potable water from sea j 

Sc'ent.sts at the B h = b ha'7- r c mTp ec^-ch i 
Centro (BARC) have cciT'cn-cd nucirar Jc-ni:’ | 
ogy v.-hich can dor.ve pclab’e v.ai'.f Iren r,r oca ! 
The tcchnotogy, cnce perlcctcd ccii'd p'c.rdc- a 
permanent panacea to poron.mai y.aier ry-r-ry 
problem m the stales He Tam: ttadu Gu-w.v. e 
few intend areas in Andhra Pradesh a'-d c'cerr' c' 
Rajastt'.an The techinpiooy b-esc-d cs cc-.rr' n-n e' 
dcsalna'.cn ptens to ccasral ni>c’-:a' pov.r: r.'Js *5 
v,!.'! no! recuire the burr,Tr .3 cf ifio sca-a. fcs.s i try. 
as also dams end canafc Ttw tcvJr.r.'rcy u;'"-'- 
combinaicn o' muls-ttaco f-nsh (l.’.G’^j and revene 
csmocs pmeess fer dersa'-iaten v.t-.ch. f.c'i 
punt/, ensures r.’.cet water e tnece d'a.’.n 1-“’ 
convcnlonai water sriirccc Tre tronoo e-*c“.cm-: 
wabi’.tj ol this indgens'.;:, (cchn."trny h-cr t-'-'r, 
proved for bg medum red s-nv;'i sue rtenc cw 
irn vanous erpcnmente cjned ttimudli ceme-w'ra 
ticn plants The- E’-RC r.ov, can fdv-de tr.r ine,’ 
how tor scitng up cemTCt’ai p ante !:• ST- wr-r.' 
and bmci' rph ’wate* ccca* nat on 

gencrotipns o' Nucicm icnctcm 

a) Is! Gc-nc'etc'i iv'cctccr Rcr.ctcts '.' ''t f". cr- 
pacil) ol 235 M'.V o' 'ecs cacti n v. 't tc 
Prcss'j't'cd Heavy vVatc' Ror.ctc.ci 

I! w’' «:c nctijret Uranium an fc;.'' and r'"- 
tiuco Fi’u* en um cs it s oy pTcum 

b) Z' Gcncml'cn Nue'em Rrac'c- ■/. I'm. e; 

pecity of £00 MvV ce-‘ v. " b- t-t ta-'r- 
rcssiors wh.ch v. ' me Piutcr'um rr c: 
trvcd from first ccne-a' cn reaa.'c'n a-'-; u, ' 
convert Thrrr.,'". wnch t tent r.s r 

the n-jc’cs' reacjc f". uuyr.r,-?:': 

c) 3” Gc-neralinn ''e,.:t'.'e- ", v. ' t-c a H': 

bx-cce’ rcactc wh.-s" w vtce U /J3 :r. I. '- ' 
der.vcd fmm ecx'ic g'sext':”! rr.::" " 
cenvert more Tncr u"' ‘Cta Uiac vn f.ng t.-, 
the p'en IS ‘n use- vrat The .mi d.rvC'' 1'.' '■ 
n lnd'3 

ind.a has c::c.l';st.-cc r'', 1' c-"'.- m 
0*73 C'** cr tAt’ riT' r * ’ 
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(Gujarat) and Kaiga {Karnataka). India has also 
stepped up in the construction of second genera- 
tion nuclear reactors by establishing the world’s 
first fast breeder reactor at Indira Gandhi centre 
of Atomic Research at Kalpakkam, which vail con- 
vert Thorium into Uranium-233 and it has been 
found perfect for establishing another nuclear re- 
actors of 2"^ generation all over India. 

Should India depend more and more 
on nuclear power? 

At present, in India, the share of nuclear 
power in the total povrer produced is only about 

2 6 percent v/hi!e the share of thermal power and 
Hydro-electric power are 66 percent and 30 per- 
cent respectively. There are many factors, which 
force India to increase the share of nuclear power 
in the total power production of the country in the 
coming future, these are 

1 . tn most of the advanced countnes of the world 
the share of nuclear power is largest in the 
total country production For example in France 
the nuclear power contnbules about 70% and 
also in Germany and Denmark On the other 
hand, in case of India it is less than 3 percent, 

2. India has uneven dislnbulion of coal deposits 
- about 70 percent in Eastern India and 25 
percent m Central India Hence thermal power 
produdion is cost effective only in these ar- 

3 eas In coal deficient areas the cost of thermal 
power production is not so economical due to 
large transport cost 

3. At present level of exploitation coat deposit will 
last till 2080 AD On the other hand some in- 
dustries entirely depend on coat so it should 
be conserved 

4. Coal hinia are of poor quality with high ash con- 
tent of 40 percent and it cause more degen- 
eration to environment by fly-ash. So India can- 
not depend on coal for povrer generation only 

5. The potential of Hydro-Electric Power is 
mostly concentrated in Eastern India and on 
the other hand the investment cost is quite 
high. So there is not much possibility to 
develop more hydro-power. 


6. India has a vast resource of Thorium which is 
a greater source of qUCiear power. 

i 

Atomic energy development in In- 
dia 

Homi J, Bhabha was one of the few Indian 
scientists who become internationally renowned 
as nuclear scientists as early as 1940. He was 
instrumental in founding the Tata Institute of Fun- 
damental Research (TiFR) in 1945. In 1954 a 
major part of the v/ork on atomic energy w?' 
moved to Trombay, where a mulli-disdplinary cei 
tre for research and development was set up, I 
1967. the centre was renamed as Bhabha Atom: 
Reserch Centre (BARC) in memory of its founde 

The prime objective of the atomic energ 
programmes as defined in the Atomic Energy Ar 
of 1948, are the development, control and use ( 
atomic energy solely for peaceful purpose: 
namely the generation of electricity and the deve 
opment of nuclear applications in research, agi 
culture, industry, medicine and other areas. 1 
achieve this objective efforts were initiated to bui 
up a versatile infrastructure of research, facililie 
trained scienlific and technical manpo'.ver. ra 
material processing centres and the know-hov/an 
capability to manufacture nuclear components an 
electronic equipment to support the atomic er 
ergy programme to make India truly self-reliant 

The Atomic Energy Commission, set up 
1948 is responsible for formulating the policy fi 
all atomic energy activities in the country. Tt 
Department of Atomic Energy (DAE) sel up 
1954 is the executive agency tor imptementii 
the atomic energy programme. There are thri 
public sector undertaking under the administrafr 
control of DAE (1) Ihe Indian Rare Earth's Limit! 
(IRE) which has set up the Orissa Sands Cor 
plex (OSCOM) at Chhattarpur for enhancing rs 
earth's production. (2) the Uranium Corporation 
India Limited (UCIL) with mines at Jaduguda 
Bihar and (3) the Electronics Corporation of led 
Limited (ECIL) which manufactures electronic * 
sl/uments and equipment for nuclear as we3 < 
non-nuclear user. 
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The Nuclear Power Corporation of DAE is 
responsible for design, construction and opera- 
tion of nuclear power stations. Nuclear Pov/er Cor- 
poration is at present operating the nuclear power 
stations ; Tarapur Plant (2x220 MtV), Rav/albhatta 
Plant (2x220 MW), Kalpakkam Plant (2x235 MW. 
under construction), Kaiga Plant (2x235 MW, un- 
der construction). There are five heav)' v/ater plants 
at Vadodara, Rawatbhala. Telcher, Tuticorin and 
Thai. Besides a small heavy water plants at 
Nangal, tv/o more heavy water plants are being 
set up at Manuguru and Hazira. The Nuclear Fuel 
Complex (NFC) at Hyderabad Fabncates nuclear 
fuel for the po\ver reactors and produces zircaloy 
products and seamless stainless steel tubes. 

There are three research reactors in opera- 
tion at the Bhabha Atomic Research centre at 
Trombay. These are : APSARA (one MW swim- 
pool reactor). CIRUS (40 MW thermal reac- 
md DHRUVA (100 MW thermal reactor) A 
pool 30 kW reactor KAMINI, containing ura- 
-233 fuel is in an advanced stage of con- 
lion at Kalpakkam. Plutonium fuelled fast re- 
PURNTMA-t was built at Trombay in 1972 
in 1984, it was modified as a homogenous 
or PURNIMA-II vrhich uses uranfum-233 fuel 
! form of a solution PURNIMA-lll is the modi- 
orm of PURNIMA-II to test the KAMINI core 
MA-lll is a zero-energy reactor and is the 
I's first experimental research reactor to use 
ium-233 as fuel. 

The Indira Gandhi Centre for Atomic Re- 
h (IGCAR) at Kalpakkam cames out research 
development pertaining 1o last reactor tech- 
ly. The major facility at the centre is the tn- 
lously constructed 40 MW and 13 MW fast 
der Test Reactor (FBTR). The FBTR is a 
r step in the country’s nuclear power 
amme. It has proved (he way for using our 
thorium resources. A Centre for Advanced 
nology has been set up in 1984 at Indore to 
rhead research in high technology fields such 
Sion, lasers and accelerators. The country's 
icavy ion accelerator of medium energy ca- 
y c^fed. 'PeTetran* has become fudy cperaSonal 
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at the TIFR. Petletron is based on a ta-a-em V-n 
De Graff accelerator with 14 m'r'icn x-o'ts to'm.-ns' 
voltage. 

The Atomic Energy Regulatory Board 
(AERS) was set up in 15S5, carries out rvgu’x^y 
and safely functrons as envisaged imder the 
Atomic Energy Act - 1952 It lay-s down sa'cty 
standards and frames rulers and rtgulatbas n 
regard to regulatory and safety requirements. The 
Board is a functionally aulcncmous body report- 
ing to the Atomic Energy Commission 

The Fast Breeder Test Reactor with a de- 
sign capacity of 40 MV/ thermal and 13 MW ctcc- 
Irica! pffwer attained its first crilica'ity on October 
18. 1985 at the Indira Gandhi Centm for Ator.-c 
Research (IGCAR), Ka’pakkam The commission- 
ing of the FBTR marks the commencement o! the 
second phase of the India’s nudear power 
programme The fuel used m FBTR is a mixed 
carbide of plutonium and natural uran'um, the pro- 
portion of the latter being 30 percent Such a com- 
position IS being used for the first lime in the wofkl 
The technology for the fabncaiein of Iho fite’ w-as 
developed at the Radiometailurgy Dwision of 
BARC The next step after FBTR is lo desgn and 
construct a Prototype Fast Breeder Reactor 
(PFBR) of 500 im capacity The 500 MW size of 
reactor has been selected to match the size of 
coal fired thermal power slalons and PHlVRs I.he 
PFBR will be cooked by sodium as m the cao ot 
FBTR but It will use the pool-typo concert which 
IS more favoured m recent times due to botrc' 
safety and more operating expcnoncc 

Nucloar energy In ninth plan 

Some important steps p'oposcd in under fw 
9lh plan to harness nuclear energy am ; (0 design 
and development of fast breeder reacims. (> ) en- 
hancement of Ihonum utDisation, (i.i) crg-nM-ing 
development of thonum based adva'cc-d hcaiy 
water rcadors and machmg deii'Gbpmcn'.s m fee-l 
cycle area and acce'erator-based systems and fu- 
sion poivor. Under tluclea' Fuel DevC'Ocn'cn! 
p.'ojecl the efforts wT be on fabxa' on and fcs ■ 
lies incorporating advanced e'jtomet''n.,.^s!c'".. 
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and updating of hot laboratory fadliltes, greater 
ettrphasis to nuclear safety, sufficient emphasis 
on nuclear research, new nationalprogramme on 
neutron beam research, super conductivily and 
cryogenics and intemationa! programmes related 
to nuclear physics research with high energy ac- 
celerators. 

Waste management 

No discussion on nuclear power is complete 
without consideration of safety and environmental 
factors. These are issues of legitimate concern to 
the public in the aftermalh of the Chernobyl acci- 
dent and because of the alarming scenarios of 
nuclear power appearing in the media. More than 
99 percent of the total radioactivity in the entire 
nuclear fuel cycle is generated from the fuel pro- 
cessing plants. To ensue lha! Ihis highly radioac- 
tive vrasle stream does not pose any hazards to 
the environment, a three-stage approach has been 
adopted. First the waste will be incorporated in 
stable and inert solid matrices. The conditioned 
waste vrilt then be placed m canisters and kept in 
a retrievable store under cooling and constant 
surveillance, UUimaleiy the canisters wit! be stored 
m suitable geological media 

A waste Immobilization Plant for incorporat- 
ing the bigb level radio-active wastes generated 
,’'’-1rom the fuel processing plants is set up along 
mi the solid storage surveillance facitity of 
I arapur immobilization involves verification of ra- 
dioactive waste, vrhich is coded at underground 
disposal The canisters m storage will be air- 
cooked by natural convection and v/hen the heat 
and the radio-activiiy m canisters decay due to 
desired level, they will be transported to a suit- 
able geological formation for uttimale storage. The 
work on identifying suitable geological formations 
for ultimate disposal has been completed and a 
graveyard for storage of nuclear wastes has been 
established in Trombay 

Non conventional sources of energy 

II is a hard (act that for a few years to come, 
energy would be mainly coming from conventional 


sources like coal, mineral oil, hydro, fuel wood, 
etc. However, alternate sources tike soiar, v/ind, 
tidal, geothermal, etc. should find v/ide application 
in future once the technologies suitable frjr their 
exploitation are fully developed and th^ cost o' 
these technologies are adequately reduced. In- 
deed m the long run, such widespread application 
of new and renewable source of energy will be 
necessary since the reserves of convenliona! fu 
els such as oil and coal are limited itr the woric 
and the pressure on their availability and price: 
will steadily mount as demand increase. Even ir 
India, at the current level of production the coal i: 
expected to last for only 245 years, dl for 21 year; 
and natural gas for another 38 years. Such alter- 
nate sources of energy are renev/able by nature 
and have also the advantage of generally produc 
ing energy in a non-poMng'form. Thus the bvir 
objectives of energy production and environmen- 
tal preservation can both be largely met by re- 
source to these renewable form of energy, tn or- 
der to meet the demand of future the Govemmen 
of tndia also established the 'Department of Non- 
Conventional source of Energy’ in 1982 for pro 
moling research and development of effective uli- 
lization of such renewable energy. For achieving 
the above mentioned objective "Indian Renev/abtt 
Energy Development Agency" has been consti 
luted in 1987 to look alter the financia! aspects 
involved in the fietd of R and 0 of non-conven- 
tional sources, 

1. Solar Energy 

The Sun provides us enormous amounts oi 
energy in the form of solar radiation-energy lha' 
travels in small wave packets called photons 
reaching ihe surface of lha earth from a dtslanc; 
of 93 million miles- Radiation-energy is releasee 
due to thermos-nuclear fusion going on continu 
ously in the sun. The solar energy reaching pe 
square metre of Uie Earth's atmosphere in ca'te 
the "Solar Constant’ and is equal to 1 .35 kV7 in 1! 
hours. The total energy being received by the at 
mosphere is about 1.5x1018 KWh per day. It b 
believed that with just 0.1% of the 75000 trilhor 
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KWh of solar energy (hat reaching (he earth, (he 
energy required by plants can be satisfied Appli- 
cation of solar energy can broadly be subdivided 
as follows ; 

1. Conversion of solar energy into neat 

2. Conversion of solar energy directly into elec- 
tricity. 

3. Conversion of solar energy to plants, vegetebte 
or other biological forms and applications solar 
energy to covert these forms into useable forms 
of fuel-this may broadly be termed as bio-en- 
ergy. 

4. Indirect application of solar energy such as 
harnessing of winds, waves, temperature gra- 
dients from the ocean etc. All of which a.'e the 
consequences of incident solar energy. 

Solar radiant energy failing on the surface 
of the Earth in the form of visible lights can be 
converted into thermal energy. The heat gener- 
ated in a solar collector can be utilised for variety 
of applications such as cooking of food, heating 
of water, drying of food grains and vegetables, 
wood seasoning, desalination of water, genera- 
tron of mechanical and / or electrical power etc. 

Solar Cooker ; Depending upon the type of 
cooker, the temperature in the range of 120'' to 
3QQ- C can be attained. This can save 30-59% of 
commonly used cooking fuels like wood, coal. 
LPG. Kerosens, elc The drawback wilh such 
cooker ts that (he cooker has to be directed to- 
vratds the sun after every 10-15 minutes and if 
the automatic devices for such tracking are pro- 
vided. (he cost inaeases. In 1982 India became 
the first country in the world lo start regular large 
scale commercial production and marketing of 
solar cooker. 

Solar W'alcr Heaters : This system con- 
sists of Flat-plate solar collector and storage tank. 
This system has many applications in the domes- 
tic and industrial sectors It can provide hot water 
for different applications such as in textite engi- 
neering, directly or as boiler feed and in the hotels 
and contains, apart from domestic sector. Today 
such water heaters are being manufactured by 
many induslria' manufacturers in Ind-a and abroad. 


Solar .Desalination : it woKs on t-e -wavr 
hsahng pnncip'e. It car, be used to prcvice wav;- 
for drinidng in areas where cr.ly sa’ty cr brnrevrsh 
vrater is availab'e. It can a'-so used to p’cwce 
distilled v/ater needed for batteries and ether ap 
plications. About 3 to 4 lit.'-es cl pu-e wate* can te 
obtained from one souare metre a.ma ct the sys- 
tem per day. 

Solar Air Heaters it can be used for r--;- 
ous applications like drying cf o-od g'C'ns veg- 
etables, fruits, wood etc Products dricO m a so'r 
drier are as good, if not better, m quatity and food 
vatue as compared to those dne-d in ccnvcntcna' 
dnvers Temperature as hgh as 130' C can very 
easily be attained with tfrs smo’c system, Tfrs 
hot err can be utftsc-d to dry any matenaf such as 
wood or soricuitural crops, increas'ng the soecd 
and efficiency cf such drying several I'mes rr.o’c 
than the traditional method of d rc-ct crpcsu'c- to 
the sun. The heated air can also be used to epe-'- 
ale engine 

Solar Space Conditioning A rrJnl^;r c‘ 
solar houses have been bu.'l m different countnes 
of the world wilh hosf'ng systems ccmp'i:-",g cf 
flat-plafe cot'eefors and slcage units, prcr-cu heat 
distribution and ccnlrol system Such system-s me 
normally based on absorption rehrge.-aton ryote 
However the cooling c‘ res’dc.nt'a! and eff x tu 'd 
mgs can a'so be done by fcTow-ng me sc .c' a>: 
rng process 

Solar Refrigeration U'lratc" c‘ sc.;-' 
energy for production of lo.v le.mp-crs'u'e has b-c-;'! 
found to be an attractive p'cccs t o.n t-cccusc •‘■s 
cooting effc-ct is most rceocc ■wnc'i P-c su~. c 
shining. Solar coo', ng ts a mcsi -ec arp'ca- 
(.'on for developing cojnm.-:s •■.“e-o cens de-mt c- 
quanfity cf food pnxtu-tx; a-e sp' t due to rad- 
eq-jate and imprcoc' pnxess-ng and lacv cf stor- 
age facil-t'cs 

Solar Stem Generators Th.s is dee Py 
concentrating the so'ar ra-d at-.on us-ng cc-:f 
trabng coiiecto's i - e parabo' o i ne focu'S?-''* p''- 
Icrrs. p3.'’efxj' d a! por.t focussmg systems cr r 
refieotor centra! to, ■.or systcm.s 
hgh as SOO-J C can be ach-c.-otl The 
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Kautilya’s classic Arthasaslra, 400 B.C. By the 
19-' century there were about 10,000 of wind mills 
in Netherlands alone and about 30,000 multi- 
bladed windmills were manufaclured in the united 
states of America betvreen 1850 and 1940 of which 
one million are still operating today. Since 1900 
wind energy has also been used to generate elec- 
tric power. 

Wind Energy Conversion : The shift power 
from the wind turbine can be utilized for a v/ide 
variety of purposes including electricity {AC & DC 
generation), direct pumping direct mechanical work 
etc. The most common wind turbine system in- 
volves a tower mounted, mutli-bladed rotor facing 
into the wind, rotating around a horizontal axis 
and turning an electrical generator or a mechani- 
cal gearbox conrvected to its axis. The maximum 
povrer that can be extracted from a wind turbine 
is 59.3 percent. 

Water Pumping Windmills Small v/ind- 
mills with direct mechanical drive matched to a 
pump and tank storage are in extensive use m 
many parts of the world. These hold significant 
potential for pumping water irrigation, drinking 
needs etc. In rural areas having low or moderate 
wind regimes especially in developing countries 
Improved types of soil water pumping windmills 
have also been developed in several countries 
including India. 

Wind electric conversion Systems Wind 
energy is a high-quality form of mechanical en- 
ergy that can be converted into electrical energy 
with minimal energy losses Since the rotor of a 
vrindmill moves periodically the output may be 
obtained in the form of alternating current either 
by using a gearbox or fixing the rotational speea 
or by allowing speed variations and transforming 
the generated electrical power to the desired fre- 
quency. electronically. Application ranges frcr- 
small scale use in rural and remote communres 
interconnected with other power plants to largs 
scale generation of electncity, which is fee r- 
etectric utility network. It can also be used fer 
tery charging by driving bnitalises DC cecerenre. 
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Energy irom the ocean is avaiiable in several forms 
such as ocean (hernial energy, wave energy, tidal 
energy, salinity gtatfents. ocean cunnings, ocean 
winds and b'O-mass. 

Ocean Thermal Energy Conversion 
There exist a temperature difference of the order 
of 20-C behveen the warm surface water of the 
sea and the cold deep water and this natural tem- 
perature difference can be used to generate en- 
ergy. tn one OTEC plant the warm water from the 
surface with the temperature of 24 to 3[TC is 
brought into one pipe and the cold v/ater at the 
temperature of about 4 to S'C is brought m an- 
other pipe in the depth of about tOOO metres. 
These two pipes arc used m conjunction with fluid 
such as ammonia, propane or hereon The v/arm 
water evaporates liquid ammonia into vapour at 
h'gh pressure and is made to pass through a tur- 
bine which rotates it and generate electricity The 
ammonia vapour com, mg out of the turbine is con- 
densed back into liquid ammonia by cooling it with 
the cold sea water brought up from the deep part 
The liquefied ammonia is then pumped back to 
the ovaoorator thus completing the cycle, which 
can then run constimously 

Energy ‘torn OTEC can be converted into 
■; cither ciecincai chcmcai or protein from These 
1 ■^•n’.s could be combined with energy intensive 
■ iusines lit e ammonia hydrogen or aluminium 
, roduction furthermore OTEC plants can be com- 
tmod With aquaculture or desalination for obtain- 
ing fresh y/aier The cold vrater from the deeper 
sea which is rich in nutnenis can be placed in a 
lagoon or lake where these nutnents can help to 
ra se Tsh, oysters or other types of biological life 
Being a tropical country. India has the OTEC 
potential of about 50.000 MW Mostly on the south- 
ern west The most promising site identified so far 
is on the Lakshadweep Islands wheig the neces- 
ssry gc-ographica! conditions for a caressed OTEC 
p'ant exist. In these islands the alternative cost of 
producing cfectnDty by trat«pofling diesel from 
the main land as is being done at present, is very 
high, India has also tied up with a US-firm to set 
up an OTEC Plant in Tamil Nadu 


Wave Energy ; Movement of large quanti- 
fies of- wafer up and dawn can in principle be 
harnessed to convert into usable form of energy 
such as electneity or mechanical po-.ver. Several 
types based on flats, flaps, ramps and osciilafing 
air water columns have been worked upon to fta'- 
ness wave energy It is more reliable than the 
y/ind energy because here the fluclualjon is less 
than the wind Htrwever at present, due to infant 
stage of its lechnolc^y, the cost per unit of energy 
converted is high because of the need for special 
structures at sea. corrosion problem associated 
v/ith the use of sea v/aier and the problem of 
transmitting the power onshore. 

The tropical coastline of India especia'iy 
southwest coastline is very suitable for esiablish- 
mg such energy plants Department of Ocean 
Devetopmiing has estimated the wave energy 
potential m India about 40,000 MW Ocean En- 
ergy cell has established a pilot power plant ai 
Vighinjam Kerala, of 120 MW capacity during 
monsoon penod and 30MW during non-monsoon 
penod. OEC is also developing five other similar 
plants at Thangaseriy m Kerala. 

Energy in the Ninth Plan : The Ninth flan 
emphasised to increase the production of power 
petroleum and natural gas, coal and to expid 
ne-w renewable sources of energy. Augmentation 
of energy resources will be taken by sophisticafed i 
mechanism in petroleum, natural gas and cos 
exploraliorr activities and emphsising of potential 
(or hydro and reneusable sources of energy 

The Ninth Plan put emphasis on (i) devel- 
oping a commerdal outlook among the PSUs fil 
attracting pnvale sector participalionand dereie?- i 
ing pnvate and public sector competition, (n) regu- 
tatory body for fixing tariff conservation of re- 
sources, safeguarding the interest of consumers 
and protecting environment, (iv) energy-economy 
intervention, (v) restmeturing electricity supply sys- 
tem to make it commertially viable, bankable and 
professional, (vi) market forces in energy seacr s 
promoted by various reform, s in pc.ver. pclroteum, ; 
natural gas and coal sectors ■■ ' 
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Since lime immemorial, human beings used 
ocean for transport, defence and fishing. Fishing 
still continues to be a major source of food for the 
people while economic development and explora- 
tion have brought more and more productive use 
of oceans. TOIh tremendous rise in population and 
consequent deflation of resources on land, ocean 
IS viewed as the last frontier as reservoir of re- 
sources both living and non-living. Marine routes 
refer to the resources that one with the ocean 
waters or are covered by oceanic water on the 
ocean bed It comprises toth renewable and non- 
renev/able source of energy. 

Biological resources : Phytoplansetons are 
the principal plants in the ocean and are the base 
of the food chain. The distribution of zooplankton 
which feed on the phytoplankton is world's major 
tlshing areas. Oceans have become major source 
of food and are more likely to become so in fu- 
lure. Because of its sheer size, oceans will have 
a larger food potential. Again due to increased 
population little option is left for agricultural exten- 
sion on land and henceforth the human popula- 
tion vrill be under compulsion to move tov/ards 
ocean to satisfy its demand. Ocean food rescues 
are nutritionally advantageous or better source of 
amino- aids in correct proportion, belter source of 
vitomin-Bl2 ,low in cholesterol and fal, high in 
polyunsatinaled fats and essential fatty adds. 

Fish provides about four percent of the total 
food supply. Modem fisheries are not confined to 
catching fish but includes many other sea har- 
vests such as whales, seals pearls, molluscs, 
sponges and sea\veed. In a way, fishing is like 
mining. It is a robber economy. Major marine fish 
types are Mackeral, Tuna, Herrings, Anchovies, 
cod, Haddxk, Salmon, etc. Tropical water pro- 
duces many fish as well but they are lese desir- 
able for eating because of their higher oil contenL 
Also concentration of single species are raely 



found in tropical water. Shallow coastal wafers 
are favorable for the fish growth because of plen- 
tiful food supply due to penetration of light for pho- 
tosynthesis. Broken coastlines ideals condition for 
the groth of planicton. Broken coastliness with 
numerous indentation ere the favourable fishing 
regions in the world. Squids occurs m all reas 
from Arctic to Tropical maritime regions Knirs are 
shrimps like orgaism that live in the Antartic and 
are only few centimeters in length Kill is knovm 
for their light producing organs and ils total catch 
is about 20,000 tonnes per year They renew very 
quickly without affecting the ecosystem. 
Phytoplanicon and Zooplaniction lie at the base of 
the food chain Greeb brown and red algar are 
used as human food m many parts of the would. 

India IS a littoral slate with a vast coastline ■ 
of about 6000 km and the Exclusive Economic 
Zone (EEZ) of about 2 02 million km. About 50 
percent of sustainable fishing zone of India's EEZ 
lies in inshore zoen of the less than 50 meters 
depth India ranks 8th position in the annual fish 
catch in the v/ould In India the marine fish 
accounth about 56 percent of the total nalioa'' 
fish catch However the annual potential iri i.ns'-’ 
is about 10 million tonnes. Intensive proiW 
ing has been developed at Nellore and l.mr"*''-' 
shrimps farming in Andaman and Nicoba' ^ 

Fresh water resoiemes ; Oceans .. 
and gladers const" ' ' * 
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water supply. Freshv/ater extracted from the sea 
IS one of the most valuable resources especially 
for the countries vrhere land vrater availability is 
very difficult and costly Icebergs, another source 
of fresh vrater. v/ould be found by some mecha- 
nism to the areas where water is needed lite Soudi 
Arabia. California. Australia etc 

Ocean water is neither fit for human 
consumption nor for agricultural purpose But it 
can be conveded into fresh water through desali- 
natfort The important methods of desalination are 
(0 Solar Still : In ths process the sea water is boiled 
by concentrating solar heal and (hen condens- 
ing the steam as fresh v/aier In India, m Avnea 
village of Guiarat such a plant has been es- 
lablishod v/ith the capacity of 5000 It per day 
i (111 Efectrodiatysis : In this method iron- reflec- 
tive membrane is used lor the desalination of 
brackish water 

(lii) Flash Distillation : Here the healed saline 
vraier is passed through a series of chambers 
maintained at progressively declaring presses 
In each section vapour is released and col- 
lected and then condensed 
{wjRcvcrsc Osmosis ; In this process suitable 
osmotic membranes are used which rejects salt 
and allow water to pass through it when the 
sea water s put under high pressure 
However, there are some problems regard- 
ing the des3, '(nation processes It is very costly 
and needs huge amount ol energy The desalina- 
tion plants rcfcaso significant amount of heat and 
pollutant There would be problem of the disposal 
of vast amount of sail 


in India Ceniral Salt and Marine Chemica' 
Research Institute (CSMCRl) at Bhavnagar has 
done much in this sector. BHEL is manufacturing 
desalination plunts of different sizes. 

Mineral Resources 

Oceans are the storehouse of valuable min- 
erals m the world. Mineral resources available m 
ocean are of different Wnds like energy resources 
(oil gas, coal), metallic minerals (manganese, iron 
tin etc), chemicals (salt of sodium and chlorine 
and bromine, etc), manganese nodules and ploy- 
metalic nodules and others (coral, limestone, etc) 

Chemicals : About 64 out of lolal 92 natu- 
rally occurring chemicals are dissolved in seawa- 
ter. although only a few of them are commercial^) 
viable for extraction Sodium and chlorine are r* " 
aboundanl about 85% of Ihe lolal sea disso 
salts Magnesium and Bromine are other chi 
cal elements 

Motals/Minerals : They include gold, si 
zinc, uranium thorium etc. It is claimed that i 
als can be hauled from the sea at 50-70 % ol 
cost of launching as the sea ores are often hii 
concentrated However, no! all of them are 
available and vnth the present status of Ic-ch 
ogy they are costly to extract 

On the basis of areas of availability the n 
era! resources can be again divided into the 
lowing v/ays 

On continental shelf and slopes : T 
zone IS rich in zircon, monazite. rulilc. magne' 
gold, diamond, platinum, phosphonle, sulphus, 

Mud and sands found on the continental shelf 
rich m copper, zinc, lead, calcium. Sand is the sor 
of cataum carbonate. Phosphorite is found in 
form of nodules containing about 30% phosph 
On the werlem coast of India specially Kerala cc 
the sand of the sea coast possess about 90' 
world's monazite reserve. V/hich is the c 
nuclear energy resource for the future Along ' 
magnetize, zircon and Retile one also found 
the west coast of India and is viable for extras; 

Sub'SuidacD deposits : The most impc' 
sub-surface deposits are mineral oil and gs 
and coal. At present about 90% of Ihe tr'"; 
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value is taken from the sea. The main off-shore 
; oil-fields of the v/orld are gulf of Maxico, Persian 
I Gulf, North sea, North coast of Australia, southern 
coast of California, coast of Arctic sea, off the 
west coast of India. Many areas are still unex- 
plored e.g. east Asia, South Asia, South America, 
i;. Antartica, East and North West Africa. New dis- 
’■1 covery has been made near the Phillipines and 
.L'. mouth of Amazon. The mineral oil deposits 
.r, are mostly found in the continental shelves. 
't- There are many structures, which v/ork as trap for 
petroleum and natural gas such as salt dome. 
Thick sediment deposit and relatively high 
concentration of organic matter suggest to the oc- 
■'-j currence of petroleum. Submerged coal diposits 
are found in Japan. U.K and South Africa. 

' Deep sea deposits ; There are hvo mam 
T-'f' types of mineral deposits found on the deep sea 
•‘=-' bed which are economically viable. They are man- 
ganese nodules and metalliferous sediments of 
polymetallic sulphides. 

i?-' Manganese Nodules : These nodules are 
r:'‘''most aboundant in the deepest past of the ocean. 

very often in trenches. They are hydrogenous pe- 
ifv ’iagic deposits and found in large concentration m 
jir^'-Red clay. They mainly contain manganese, iron. 
^ nickel, copper, cobalt, lead and zinc They are 
mainly spherical in shape from ore to hvenly cm 
j-f’^in diameter. About 25% of the sea floor is ex- 
; V" peeled to be covered by these deposits, in Indian 
, ocean over 10 million sq. km. Area, east of cen- 
jf"' jral Indian ridge has such potential. They are less 
j./;"‘' 5 xpensive source of these metals composed to 
>'5Sulk of land resources. Again they will be less 
Glinting than mining on land. They are also good 
^'..■*i2^"Dsorber of sulphus dioxide so will further reduce 
\ici^i^e!lution. But the main obstacle in their explora- 
^^ifhSon is that they need proper mining technology 
huge energy. • 

' W'-' Polymetallic sulphides : They are less v.el 
^J\;l''-own than manganese nodules because the.' 


fff'tential economic importance has only rece'f- 



In central Indian ocean and initiated re 
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To tap ocean the rmal energy 

The Department of Ocean Dovciopmeni i*; 
taking up a pilot project under the national J.il 
Vigyan Mission to tap ocean therniat energy. Ttm 
process of harnessing this energy is callod 
OTECfOcean Thermal Energy Convorsirjn) p.s 
sentially, this^rocess used the t<--mpor,atiirr; ihflnr- 
ence behveen the surface ot the ocean .and at 
depths of about 1 000 metres to opor.ate ,a hi.-, at 
engine, which produces eleanc povrei in uop.ril 
regions such as Ind'a. the temper, aiure ditV-'enoe 
is about 20 degrees centigrade bet/, eon t.he cut 
face of the ocean and at the depths of atyM l fjQO 
metres and due to vanous physical p.'ocesse', tti s 
difference is almost constant throughout the yern 
The essential components of the OTEC p'ant are 
an evaporator turbine generator, condenser and 
a pump for arculal'ng Ihe v/orking flonj Other co.m- 
ponenls include pumps and pip^es for Ih.e .sopp'/ 
of warm water from the surface cf the oa-an to 
the evaporator and cold water from a depth cT 
1,000 meres 'c the condenser Thetiahoratf's' ' 
lute ol Ocea.- 'echno'ogy iNIOT) c crjrrentt/bvtd- ' 
mg a iM.h 'cai''c demonstrel'cr. GTECpV"/. 
the coast ;■ 'a~ i ‘.eou The p'as' r. rW;'/ ‘s > 
operatica :< . ."e 2000 Aped f's~ da p'.vc 
denve: O'EO ciants t'*re 5 'e s''^' 


efiis i-cr Z'ars sushi as deca.''a'e: -s'-s--- 
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noduijs have been carried out at Na^onal Metal- 
lurgical (ab, Hindustan Copper U.. Regional 
Research lab-Bhubaneshv/ar and Hindustan Zinc 
Lt Steps to up grade it to a pilot prefect has also 
been taken. 

Energy resources 

Various rene-wable sources o! energy have 
their potential in manne vralet. They as tolterre - 
DEuforiiw) ■ 11 is an isolope of hydrogen 
and is the most important ravr matenal for the 
fusion process. The ocean contains 25 million 
tones of deuterium in its water It is possible to 
generate, energy from fusion of deuterium and 
tritium, the sea water would provide inexhaustible 
source of deutorium. 

Ocean Thermal Energy Conversion 
(OTEC) : It is also called solar sea po\vei plants 
(SSPP) OTEC relies on the natural temperature 
difference betvreen the warm surface water and 
the cold deep sea water The difieience ot 2S3(’C is 
enough to produce electnaty There are many 
advantages ol OTEC First, it is free from pollu- 
tion Second n is an infinite source ol energy 
Third, energy supply is unhindered However the 
proper technology is yet to be developed and the 
.development cost is high India has the total po- 
,; ;.^li3l of 50 000 MW of ocean thermal energy. 
'V . on soulhern coast India has made a tech- 
j agreement with a US-firm to set up a plant 
lam'l Madu 

Salinity Gradicnt/Osmolic Pressure En- 
ergy can be produced by exploiting the ditlerence 
in sa'l conicnl between bodies of water eg 
where the fresh vrater ol rever and stream fiorrs 
into estuaries The rate of energy extraction is 
quite large Hoivevcr problem of constructing such 
a membrane that is sufficiently large, nigged and 
efficient to handle the large volume of wafer re- 
mains. 

Tidal Energy The nse and fail of tides can 
be used to generate electnaty The fa-rorable con- 
d.tions are found in coastal areas with a large bda! 
range or in narrosv channels with svrfi tidal cunenl 
It requires build ng of dam across bay or estuary 
so that sea water can be held in by high bda 


’La-Rance" m France is the largest tidal energy 
plant in the wortd In India Centra! Electricity Au- 
ihonty has overall responsibility for haunting the 
tidal energy The main potential areas in India 
have been identified in Guif of Kutch, Combay, 
Sunderban, etc Techno-economic feasibility study, 
conducted by Central Electricity Authority has 
shffvm the possibility of establishing a plan! in 
Combay region with the cost of Rs 900 cr. 

Current Energy The massive oceanic sur- 
face currents of the v/orid are untapped resources 
of energy The potential areas lie mostly on the 
v/estem part of the oceans. Guif stream, kuroshio 
current have such the huge potential. 

Wave Energy ■ A tremendous amour" 
energy exists in waves which are available air 
everywhere Department of Non-convenfional 
ergy has recognized Ocean Energy cell in 
Madras as the nodal organisation for the deve 
mem of basic research in hameshing wave 
ergy Department of Ocean Development base 
all responsibility for tapping such energy. C 
has estimated the total potential of wave enr 
in India about 60,000 MW. Tropical coast lini 
India specially soulh-vrest coast is more suite 
for It Ocean energy cell has esfabiished a | 
project plan! at Vizhinjam in Keraia vrilh the 
pacity of 120 KW during the monsoon sea 
and about 30 KW dunng non-monsoon sea; 
Ocean Energy cell is developing five other sin 
plants al Thangaserry in Kerala. 

Biomass Energy Conversion ; Enetg 
also available by conversion of photosynlhetk 
mModiiced organic mailer or liiomsss into ' 
About 10'° or fylore tones of carbon is fixe 
organic matenal m ocean. Some piants are ' 
efficient fike kelp. Since some marine piants c 
extremely fast it seems possible that marine 
mass can be grawn for energy conversion. F 
ever this source of energy is untapped till tod 

Ocean development in fndi: 

India has the 7516 Km. long coasHinr 
eluding the islands and about 2 million sq.kn 
Extiusive Economic Zone. Since it has beer 
sualized that ocean has the vast potentis 
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idless economic resources, various steps have 
;en taken to develop and exploit its resources, 
rst of all multidimensional ocean reseaxh ship 
laveshanr was employed in this field in 1975. 
terthat in 1979 Ocean Science and Technology 
Jthority was set up in order to probe India's po- 
nlia! in the field of ocean research and develop- 
ent. However the landmass step was taken in 
iSI when the Department of Ocean De^olop- 
ent was set up. Two research vessals-Sagar 
anya from Germany and Sagar Sampada from 
enmark-were engaged in the field of ocean re- 
2 arch and development in the year 1983 and 
3S4 respectively. 

The main objectives of the Ocean Develop- 
lent in India are: 

) Exploration and Assessment of marine living 
and non-living resources, Sagar Kanya and 
Sagar Sampada have done a lot in this area. 
i)Deep sea-bed exploration specially of 
polymetallic nodules. The commercial exploi- 
tation of. 6 elements-sodium, calcmm, 
chlorine, bromine, magnesium and sulfur is pos- 
sible from the sea-bed. The prominent institu- 
tions engaged in the exploration of deep sea 
bed are National Institute of Oceanography- 
Goa, Central Mechanical Engineering Institute- 
Durgapur, National Metallurgical Laboralory- 
Jamshedpur, RRL-Bhubaneshwar, HZL- 
Vdaypur. 

(iii) Antartica Expedition is the another aspect of 
ocean development which was started in 1931 
Antartic study center Goa is the nodal agency 
to regulate the different expedition. Indian sci- 
entists have already established hvo perma- 
nent stations-Matrai and Dakshin Gangotri in 
Antartica. 

(iv) Development of coastal zone and islands. It is 
an integrated approach which covers the over- 
all development of the coastal area. Five cen- 
ters of marine satellite Information services 
have been set up to gather the information. 
For pollution control Coastal Ocean Monitoring 
and Prediction system has been established 
Some other steps taken for the development 
of the coast are the Wa\'e Energy Development 


program, sea level Mon'ton'ng and moec'ng. 
Internationa! Geosphcm-B'-osphc.'e Pre^ra.m' 

(v) Oceanic-f.teteoroiog'cal survey is the'prim.o 
goal of ocean development, wh’ch are of 
significant use in weather fo'ecastirrg, 

(w) Useful role in marine science and tcchrse'ogy 
in the internal icna! amna is e'so an important 
objeclwe as declared in the "Ocean For-cy 
Slatement-1982". 

In India, (ho department of Ocean deve’ap- 
ment carries out a periodic mcnitenr^g of th-a ma- 
rine habitat. Started in 1991, the coastal ocean 
monitoring and predetion system (COMAPS) col- 
lects information on 25 parameters from 77 loca- 
tions in the country, wlh trie assista.nco of 11 
Research and Development Organizations In its 
annual report for 1997-98 DOD has stated that 
except off Mumbai, the coastal waters of Ind-a 
beyond Mo kilometers n'ong the coastlme, o'o 
clean and conform the qua!4y of dean v\atcr In 
1982, the united Nations conventon on the taw o! 
the sea (UNCLOS)creDted Exclusive Eccnc-mo 
zones for the nations of the world stretching 200 
nautical miles out from Ihe coast. It also deter- 
mined that the territoriat water of the nat-ons ex- 
tended to only 12 nautical miles into the sea 
The first specialized survey "Dashak" tuK 
(or Ihe Indian na\y at Goa shipyard Ltd., was 
launched in April 1998. The primary role of the 
ship would be coastal and oceanic hydrographic 
survey of ports and harbors 

The UNESCO had declared 1993 as the 
Internationa! year of the Ocean and chd'* ed oul a 
host of ambitious plans and prc^,rnmmcs The in- 
ternational Oceanographic Comm'ssion (IOC), an 
independent body in the UNESCO family was the 
nodal agency for the coordi.nahon of worid-w do 
acticities planned (or the International ye:/ ot the 
Ocean. The mam a'ms of the Intentional year cl 
Ocean were to raise mvnrcncss of the oceans 
and coastal areas as cconomcal assets, to ob- 
tain commitments from govcmiments to ta'o ac- 
tions provide adequate resources and give to 
oceans the priority which they deceive As p.nri c' 
the tnlemationa! year of the ocean, DOD r'oposc-.1 
to display its research 'Sog.nr Kanya" (or a study 
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of the characferislics of the aerosol over the oce- 
anic regions and their optical effects. The Indian 
satellite Oceans-set is totatty dedicated to ocean 
related services. This satellite is capable to in- 
crease the reliabte information relation to potential 
fish zones and help to implement the modes de- 
veloped by space Application Center forecasting 
of wind waves and other such aspects. If can ca- 
ter the needs offishenes, port, meteorology and 
oceanographic research. 

UNCLOS 

(United Nations convention on 
the law of the sea) 

The UNCLOS was bom on 10 December 
1982. at Montego Bay. Jamaica where it was 
opened for signature after 15 years of negotiation 
involving 150 countries. The convention was to 
come into force one year after 60 counlnes rati- 
fied it. This was reached when Gyana ratified the 
convention in Nov 1993 it came into force on 16 
Nov. 1994 

Nature and scope of UNCLOS 

This convention is a kind of constitution for 
ocean's governance it has treated the ocean as 
an integral whole and has provisions covering att 
ocean space and all known uses of the ocean, ft 
assigns ngnts and duties to states and intema- 
'/ tional communities as a whole 

I! covers virtually aft aspects of ocean space; 
1 Breadth of the lemtonal sea, EEZ, Configeous 
zone and continental shetf 

2. Freedom of navigation and over flight. 

3, Laying of cables and pipelines 

4 Right of transit 

5 Right of states to conduct manne scientific re- 
search. 

6 Fishing rights 

7 Creations of manne parks for protecting migra- 
tory fish manne mammals and so on 

B Duties of stares to protect manne environment 
According to UNCLOS the nation oceanic 
zones ha’.'e been divided into there areas as fdiows 
• The tem'tonal sea: Up to 12 nautical mites 
from the coastline of the each coKtat States 


The stales have the complete sovereignty 
its territoriat sea. 

• Cotiguous zone: Extends from 12 to 24 
tica! miles from coastline. The coastal 
can exercise control to prevent inslringe: 
of ils fiscal, immigration, sanilation and 
tom lav/s. 

• Exclusive Economic zone: Extends up tc 
nautical miles from the coastline. The co 
states have sovereign rights over nation, 
sources, both living and non-living and ca 
tablish artificial Islands and inslallalions, 
duel marine scientific research protect m 
environment and soon. Beyond the EE2 
international zone where management h, 
be exercised v/ithin the constraints of the 
international regime estabiisheo u 
UNCLOS. The convention has set upon ! 
national Seabed Area defined as the sez 
and ocean floor and the resources they a 
beyond the limits of national jurisdictions. 

Gains for third world countries 

(i) By introducing the concept of EEZ the dew 
ing countries are given loo) sovereignly ti 
lire the resources up to 200 nautical i 
which earlier was 3 to 12 nautical miles 1 
if these countries face technological ham 
they can now control the exploitation c 
sources within this zone by any other cos 

(ii) UNCLOS offers security to archipelaga 
Indonesia consisting of mare than 1000 isii 
as it lays down the rules to demarcate 
territonal extent by dravnng the boundai 
the outer limit of the outer island. Thus i! 
provides them right over the resources f 
within that limit as welt as nght to passa; 

(iii) UNCLOS has inverted the new concep! 
the ocean is the common heritage of man 
Now (he region beyond EEZ is for ever 
and not only for a fevr developed coun'rk 

India and UNCLOS ; India took a ter 
part up to UNCLOS coming mto force and f 
ratified on 9th June 1995, Indian gove.m; 
has no reservation to ratify the conve- 
and the delay was only because of sna; 
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inter-ministerial co-operation. 

India has an EEZ of 1,50,000 sq. nautical 
miles and it also posses the technological knov/ 
how to exploit the vast natural resources of EEZ. 
Ratification of convention has made India a major 
gainer because the opportunities for it nov/ ranges 
from gaining regional leadership to inaeased ex- 
ploitation of sea bed resources. It also provides 
India the scope for further technological advance- 
ment in sphere of ocean research by faking of 
joint ventures v/ith friendly developed countries like 
Japan, Gennany, U.S.A, etc. 

Antarctic research and India 

India entered in the held of Antarctic re- 
search with its first expedition ‘Operation Gangotn” 
in December 1981. The third expedition con- 
structed the permanent scientific research station 
"Dakshin GangotrP in 1983-84, the second re- 
search station 'Maitri' was set up in 1988-89. The 
various scientific programs of Antarctic Research 
includes studies in the field of meteorology. Ra- 
dio-wave-propagation. geology. Geophysics. 
Oceanography, Marine biology. Microbiology, up- 
per atmosphere chemistry. Glaciology, etc. India 
was admitted as a consultative member of Ant- 
arctic treaty in 1959. In September 1983 again 
India become member of the scientific committee 
on Antarctic Research in October 1984. India ac- 
ceded to the convention on the conservation on 
Antarctic Marine Living Resources from 17 July 
1985 and becomes full lime member of the com- 
mission from September 1986. 

, Antarctica is the seventh continent of the 
Iworld. It covers about 14 million sq. area with 
!about 5,12,000sq. Km ice free area. Up to seven- 
jeenth decade of 20tn century this vras aM'ays 
^considered as an aboundani area for mankind but 
jafter the discovery of ozone hole in Antarctica this 
^abundant region was visualized with great impor- 
• jance and at the same time other use full areas 
Ixcre discovered. Antarctica is rich in biological 
"".esourccs. Seals, more than 40 species of b'rds fungi, 
^''ilqae, grasses, penguins are found here. Krill of 
^■jritarctica is one of the most famous and aboundant 
■r ‘source of the world with the estimated stock of 
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1000 million metric tones of which at least 40-50 
million metric tones could be haa-ested annually 
without endangering the slock. Antarctica ice cap 
contain 70% of world’s fresh water store ana more 
than 90% of ice . 

The ice-free region of Antarctica has vrsual- 
ized the long scale mineral deposits. And this re- 
gion IS probably the world's biggest coal field. 

The Indian Antarctic Research program ha'/e 
been designed to take advantage of the unique 
site and environment of Antarctica to'wards under- 
standing the key global processes that govern our 
future well being. The scientific programmers are 
essentially pari of it and rooted in foIlo-.*nng long- 
term programmes :- 

(i) Ice-Ocean-almosphere system in Antarctica and 
global environment. 

(ii) Antarctic lithosphere and Gondwanaiand re- 
construction framework for delineating plate tec- 
tonic processes and assessment of mineral re- 
sources and hydrocarbons 

(iii) Antarctic ecosystem and environmental physi- 
ology. 

(IV) Solar terrestrial processes. 

(v) Innovative technologies for support systems 
vi) Environmental impact assessment 
(vii) Generation and structunng of data bases-geo- 
logical topographic, thematic mapping and eco- 
system changes environmental parameter 
health care, etc. 

The purpose of the Indian Antarctic research 
IS to identify and initiate studies and programmes, 
which are of significance in scientifc end eco- 
nomic terms and to establish infrastructure facility 
and expertise which would enable India to susiam 
and expand its activities Furthermore it would add 
to our knowledge of the various features related 
to the Indian Ocean and also to the weather 
related to monsoon Antarctica is also crucial to 
global weather phenomena such as av c-rcu'alon 
pattern the cold phases and the sea cements 

More than twenty research institutions, 
universities and government departments have 
contributed to the success of Antarcl ca Research 
Programmer. Army tJavy and At forces have 
provided |nva!uable logistic support fo'-rc-rce 
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activities. DOD has established an Antarctic study 
center with appropnate logistic base facilities at 
Goa. 

Geo-strategic importance of 
Indian ocean and interests 

Indian Ocean is the third largest ocean of 
the world. If covers 20.7 percent ocean area v/hich 
is 7,5 cr. sq. km, it is the only ocean named after 
a country, indicating hosv India has been associ- 
ated with this vast water body since the down of 
the human civilization. India (res at the apex of the 
triangular water body and has rightly been called 
the ‘crown’ of the ocean India covers about 1/8lh 
coastline of the ocean. The ocean is bordered by 
46 littoral and island sovereign slates but India is 
not only the largest in area just alter Australia but 
alone has more than 50 percent population of the 
region. Circled on the north by India and Arab 
countries, west by Africa, east by Malaysia, Indo- 
nesia etc. and south by Antarctica, it is an 
‘embayed ocean' or landlocked sea 

It was not until 1500 AO that the real impor- 
tance of this ccntraity located ocean v/as 
recognised The Protuguse v/ere the first to un- 
derstand the military importance of this ocean and 
within 17 years of the amval ot Vasco-da-Gama. 
they were m the commanding position. They took 
command of Malav/ar region for re-export of East 
'! Indian spices and Goa became (heir capital Be- 
sid'ds Goa. Daman and Dtu Portuguese base were 
made at Madras, Hoogly, Chittagong and Ceylon 
But the (all ot the strait of Mutacca to the Dutch m 
15S5 led to the collapse of the Portuguese de- 
fense system By that lime, Bntish and french pres- 
ence were also (el! 

The Bnlishers established their first depot 
(or goods at Surat on the west coast of India dur- 
ing the third decode of the I7th century Others 
followed at Madras (1639), Bombay (1651) and 
Calcutta (1690) and uHimately East India Com- 
pany was set up By the time it was realized that 
the key to the control of Indian ocean lay in the 
domination over Indian subcontinent. Hence Dutch. 
French. Portuguese and Britishers alt tried to es- 
tablish bases in India but it was Britishers who 


finally established their edge. Gradually the ocean 
became a British lake. The whole area was colo-- 
nized and it became a policy of Britishers to pro- 
tect the ocean from other colonial powers. The 
British military command over this vast area was 
fully motivated to make use of huge resources of 
(his region. But after World War-li British Govern- 
ment started gradually to reduce its presence in 
the ocean zone due to declining interest. British 
Government decided to v/hih draw all the bases 
by 1971. The most important decision was the 
setting of Diego Garcia to U.K by the Mauritius 
and then to U.S.A. on a contract by U.K for com- 
munication purpose. But Diego-Garcia has now 
converted as the total mililaiy base in ihe India, n 
Ocean, 

Oiego-Garcla Base and India ; Diego- 
Garcia is an Island of Chagos group archipelago, 

1 600 km south of India and 1920 km north-east of 
Mauntius. Since 1973 it has been a full flecked 
naval base with all the sophistioated nuclear weap- 
ons. The U.S.A has an edge over all olher po/.et 
blocks. The base provides the following geo-slta- 
legic advantages to USA; 

(i) Diego-Garcia base will help in having cont'o! 

over the strait of Malacca through which reJ 
fags may enler Ihe ocean. I 

(ii) It will be very near to Middle East oil and U.S A , 
has tremendous interest in this oil econoTr/ ] 
Protecting the sovereignty of Kuv/ait in 19?'. 
USA has established the importance of S'-- 
ocean. 

(iii) It will also help in exploiting the neighborioj F 
resources. 

(iv) It vrill also help in exploiting Antarctica trp 

sources from this base. i'-' 

(v) Several valuable mineral nodules have te-rtr'f 
found in the Indian Ocean and adjacent com- 
ities, The Ocean and the adjacent cou.nt'S i 
share 80 7% gold. 57% tin, 28% manaan-cs 
25% diesel, 18% bauxi!e,12% zinc and eb?- ' ■. 
60% petroleum resources of Ihe world. Abo ■> 
150,000 sq.km, area of Ihe ocean is oca'pr 

by the huge reserves of polymetallic nod.'rt ; r 
A reserve of polymetallic nodules is 50,03 A- 
bitlion and every year 1 .5 bif.ion tone is aid? 'fe. 
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■: Again fishing are also of economic importance, 
•t; Indian Interest : It is not wrong to say that 
Indian Ocean would be the real center of poiver 
rivalrism in the 20th century. India's strategic in- 
terests in the Indian Ocean and be summarized in 
i." the following ways; 

(i) India is a most important littoral state and its 
concern over Indian Ocean is obvious. 

-zrfii) Neither Russian presence nor American base 
m can favour India's geo-stralegic interests. That 
;:e' is v/hy India has alv/ays denounced the pres- 
ence of any naval submarine in this ocean. 
The whole concept of power vacuume is con- 
r.-'i' trary to the philosophy of non-alignment and 
•;tV against the natonal hopes and aspirations. The 
motivated interests have ignored the concepts 
tf! ; of Nuclear-free Zone and Peace Zone. This is 


a way out through which super po’wer want 
remain present in the ocean by proxy. 

Civ) The whole area from Cyprus to fa wan 
found in the dormant stage at the present g 
bat political complications. Hence, India has 
handle (his area strategically so that the dev* 
oping countn'es can prosper v/ithout superpar, 
interference. The fomiation of SAARC, ASEA 
Asian Association. African Fund and the Soul 
South Dialogue indicate hO'w India is interest' 
in protecting the interests of the littoral stale 
The concept of ‘Indian Rim' for making t: 
Indian Ocean Community is the landmark step 
the field of economic co-operation among the I 
dian Ocean littoral states. India. Australia Sou 
Africa, Singapore, Oman, Kenya, Mauritius are 
members. ■■ 
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he term 'Genes' was coined by the Danish 
.yr.hl'iologisl, Whiclm Johannsen, However. Gregor. 
,tD?''ohann Mendel was the first to shovr that heriditory 
iclors operate in all the biological species. These 
t'il^i'snes vrere responsible for not-only for transmitting 
.'^t-i'iferiditary traits but also for influencing the entire 
‘..(ji'.’if 'ocess of life. For long, these genes remained 
enigma but with (he discovery of (he structure 
■ the DNA (Deoxyribonucleic Acid) by Watson 
Crick in 1953, some of these mysteries were 
fved. The structure of Ihe DNA was like a Nsted 




ladder. It this ladder were to be straightened. 




-nsisted of long chains of sugar and phosphate 




ii^'-epeated seguence. This structure never varied. 




The two sides of the ladder were connected 


rungs which were further divided into hvo 
l‘'kf-A'es. each linked to one side of the ladder. 


half rungs can be formed either of Adenine 
r.rfncmr. /r.\ Thvmine rTl Or Guanine (G) 


Cytosine (C). Thymine (T) or Guanine (G) 
half rangs with the attached part of the 


D® 


w 


! would see that the tv.p sides of the ladder 


fer is kno\'m as nucleotide. These molecules 


are formed in a fixed arrangement wliich fom 
the genetic code. The genes control the operatior 
like multiplication and Synthesis of Proteins. Befoi 
Ihe division of Ihe cell. Ihe DNA ladder splits fro 
the middle The separated nucleotides now p'! 
up their partners from the free floating necJsotide 
forming another ladder This replication is loUcr.vc 
by differentiation whereby specialised cells fon 
different parts of the body 

The genes are found in the thread !'’>;e bod e 
called chromosomes which lie in the nuo'cus i 
the cell. They are always found in pa'rs l.'.ice hr 
20 pairs and human beings have 23 pairs Th 
nucleus is filled with RNA (Ribonudoc Acd) ar 
DflA. The genes give specific instrucho.ns for ir 
manufacture of specific kinds cf proton In th 
synthesis of protein, DK'A is assisted fcy R’b 
The difference betw'een RttA and DNA is that wh 
the former is of sirvgle strand, the latter is of doub’ 
strand. The RNA has urad! instead of Th^m n 
of DNA The RN’A co.nsists of masse-: 


transfer RNA 


A 
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DNA fingerprinting : This concept is based 
on the fact that a small section of ONA of an 
organism uniquely distinguishes has that particular 
organism from all others. There distinguishing 
genetic material form sequence of ONA called 
mini-salellites. Which are repeated many times. 
These rapifions vary and by using techniques of 
chromatography and electrophoresis on samples 
of blood, tissue or semen, a hvo dimensional 
pattern of spots is produced This technique was 
developed by doctor Alee Geoffreys 

This technique is now being used as evi- 
dences in cases of rape paternity suits, in inves- 
tigalmg family relationships in animal population, 
elc This technique is beiiig successfully earned 
out in the Cellular and Molecular Biology Centre 
Hydrabad, The venfication of 'Dhami' the assasm 
ot Rajiv Gandhi v/as accomplished by this very 
process 

Genetic Engineering It is a technique m 
which manipulation of genes in tne form of fu- 
sions. delelions inversions and iransportalion 
lakes place Gene spliang and Recombinant DNA 
technology are also forms ot genetic engmeenng 
In the Recombinant ONA technology, ONA of one 
organism is grafted into ONA of another 

During the process of racombinalion, on E 
coll bacterium is broken up by a detergent The 
plasmid is submerged m a restnction enzyme 
which creates various cleavages in the plasmid 
The restriction enzyme is again used to separate 
a DNA from a virus. This gene is inserted into the 
DMA of the bacteria. DNA Ligase now helps to 
join the hvo segments by acting like a glue New 
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the nevr hybrid plasmid is introduced into the ba- 
terium, which now freely divides and multipl'es 

By this process many engineered sub- 
stances have been produced e.g. human ms'/r. 
INTERFERON (anli-virus and anti-cance.'l 
Somatrem igrovrth harmone), vaccine for Heps 
lis, piasninogen activator (blood clotting), elc. 

Biotechnology 

Biolechnology can be described as the r, 
dustnal use of micro-organisms and living plans 
and animals cells to produce substances or S 
fects beneficial lo people. 11 uses life science; 
chemical sciences and engineering sciences. Be- 
technology includes genetic engineering, protopia? 
fusion, hybridoma technology, cell culture, tissue 
culture, germoplasm development, embryo trsas 
fer technology, enzyme and protein engineerim 
fermentalion, btoconversion elc. Its applicafcs: 
encompass agriculture, horticulture, forestry, rr,Kl 
cines health, chemical industry, food industry, er 
vironment etc 

Agriculture . By using Biotechnology croc 
resistant to pests and, drought, production of h) 
bnd seeds, fuel and fodder crops, production ( : 
biofertiiizers like Azolla, Azolobacler. RhizobV ; 
etc , are produced. Biopeslicides like Baof; ■ 
Thimngiensis, chryosope Trichoramma elc. ha. ' 
also been produced with the aid of biolechno'cc; ; 

By using tissue culture, mass propagate- : 
of vegetable, fruits and flower varieties ha-ve tc-t -i 
carried out. In the field of animal husbandry, r v 
using the hybridoma and Embryo transfer K-r 
nology, hybrid animals and vaccines have be' 
produced For sterilization of male animats a": '3 
jeclion called ’Talsur’ has been developed. 

Human Health ; By using the tediniqva 
tissue culture, highly effective vaccines have b: 
produced. So far polio vaccines, Hepafitis-8 f 
ones, immunologicals elc, have been prod*' 

By using the recombinant DNA technique, 
grtwrth hormones, interferons, blood dottirvg 
ones etc have been produced. Genetic c" 
nave been established for genetic counse'ln- ■ 
screening. Many diagnostic kits for detects >3; 
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'"communicable and non-communicable diseases 
=;are being manufactured. So far ELISA (AIDS), 
.li'eloriases typhoid, malaria, blood group, 
rrpregnency, lersmaniases kits are being commer- 
■:vi,itiily marfreted. 

Industry : Biotechnolgy has been used to 
produce various industrial chemicals. These chemi- 
cals are produced through microbial processes 
•.’:using agricultural v/astes, Alchohol is being pro- 
ri-iuced from molasses. Similarly antibiotics, vita- 
jrrnns. steroids etc are being produced. Ethanol, 
-f.snetbane, hydrogen etc. are also being produced. 

Environment : Biotechnology is now being 
j ,nJsed for biodegradation of plastics, polymers and 
jj'^Viynlhelic material using miaobes. Oil spills are 
_ ., )eing cleaned using bacteria. Biosensors have 
; ..ieeu developed for environmental monitoring sew- 
■_».jige treatment is another field where this technol- 
v,t;'>9y is being used. The use of aerobic and anaero- 
i-;')ic micro-organisms facilitate this process. 

’seudomonas can degrade hydrocarbons like 
--^enzene, touiene, etc. 

Cloning ; In This technique clones are pro- 
'“.j^’uced using the nuclear transfer technology Ev- 
■^..try nucleus of a chromosome contains genes. In 
. ... Tis process, the nuclear of a cell is taken out and 
^ ’^ ansplanted in the nucleus free embryo. Electric 
currents are passed so that the devision of calls 
place. The fully developed embryo is planted 
'l!.rr:‘Side a surrogate mother. The word 'Clone' has 
"'^',7.?5en taken from Greek language which means 
No wonder, the method quite resembles 
similar practice which takes place in case of 
’'*'^‘^ 3 nts with the help of twigs. The done is a rep- 
of its mother unlike in a sexual reproduction 
the offspring has both the traits of mother 
father. The birth of 'Dolly' a clone of a sheep 
■''•*'■^1997 in the Roselyn Institute, Scotland created 
,i-^'='''~>ite a stir. Soon clones of monkeys, pigs, mouse 
were being made, Richard seed even talked 
.if''^'^;.'’.out creating a human done This has been de- 
''V-ed the world over on moral and social grounds 
^.wever. the clming of ogans of human beings 
ibip'-'l'ras been hailed albeit with circumspection, as it 
_!u!d allow replacement of damaged organs m a 



Terminator Gene : This gene developed 
by American Company Della and Pmeiand and 
USDA has the potential to switch off the repro- 
ducing capacity of a seed if it is inserted m it It 
would help the patented seeds but it has received 
condemnation from third world countnes as it wou'd 
thwart their efforts to produce seeds from plants 
because they now would have to aga'n buy the 
patented se^s A similar gene has been devel- 
oped for animals 

Health : The world health organisation 
(WHO) has defined health as "a state of complete 

Magn ets to operate on brain tumours 

In a significant medical breakthrough 
surgeons are using magnets to guide instruments 
through delicate parts of the body The system 
uses a combination of supercompu'ng magnets 
and cmagrng saftA-are to guide ms'.rumcr.ts adocnc-d 
to a magnet through a body Dunng the operaton 
the patient's head is surrounaed by s-.t supercon- 
ducting magnets. By atering the svength c! me ' 
magnetic Helds, a magnet can be moved amend 
ins’de the patent's head The system w." a'-so t-e 
used for other cperatdns Erpe.rts cpme mat tn-s 
is a fundamentary new way of dong mnm.3''y 
tnvasrve surgery and should rcvc'ut'cnise t'a n 
surgery Future possb'fcs for the topn-.gue »' 
indudo irr.p’ant.ng c'c-ctrpdes <n:o re 
pat-^nts w.th movem ent dtoders / 
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physical, mental and soda! 'V/eH being and not 
merely as the absence of disease of infirmity'. 
Hea'th is infuenced oot only try the internal envi- 
ronment or the body parts Wit also by the external 
envifOnmspt.^lB 197^ Alma Ata declaration 
aimerrraLac^ie’^g'lieaith for alt by 2000 A.D. 
However, despite constructive measures includ- 
ing both preventive and promotive, the aim has 
not be fully achieved. 

Indian Medical systems : In the Indian 
medical system, Homeopathy, Ayurveda. Greek 
System. Yoga, etc play an important role. These 
systems have been inherited by our present gen- 
eration from the anoenl era. The Greek system 
arrrved in India in Ore Tenth century but has since 
then become an integral part of our medicine sys- 
tem. Ayuruveda is practiced all over India. These 
medical systems are manly eftective in the mral 
areas but they are gaming in prominence due to 
the harmful side effects of the Allopathic system 
of medicine 


Major Diseases 

Malaria : To combat this communicable dis- 
ease the government started ihe National Malana 
Eradication Programme (f.’MEP) It is a centrally 


sponsored programme where the cdnct 
hav'e to bear half the cost The sua 
programme can be gauged from the fa 
7.5 lakh victims of Malana in 1958, th' 
of Malaria were completely eliminated 
due to dcvelopmient of resistance by i 
modified plan of operation was starts 
The measures for controlling the dise; 
detection, treatment reducing vector 
through spraying, taking anti-larvae 
identification of malaria prone areas 3' 
health avareness. 

It should be noted ^at the prol 
ease malaria is caused by Plasmodium 
and p'asmodium vivax. It is spread by 
anopheles mosquitoes like Anophele: 
and Anophelese stephehsi. 

An Australian scientist Donald G; 
recently discovered the gene that caus 
This gene is concerned vriih the pn 
P.F.E.M.P pmtein by Plasmodium Falai 
make the red blood calls stick to the 
sels through a process called 'Cyto ad 
IS hoped that the discovery of the g 
help develop curative measures to o 
lana 


New development for AIDS 

A neakened term of Hivr; ~ ~ j vims could be used ag 

13 a-rc Ir,f-3C!S3 patients This fowafP 

Vc-mna and h’s col'eagues at the Salk Institute, Calitomi 

aS.maybngabyjtafresharvgta to ths ongoing fight agt 

Smilar experiments are to be Q/rf f; *v' % conducted by Donald H 

ch-ki.mns hosp-la! in Los Ange- fit?'*' i ies and Oxford Biomed 

rsh gene therapy company They jyi!;' A will extract stem cells 

HiV nfecied patients bone mar- v|| : j. yL ^ . y v 

would arm these cerisv.Tth genes that make substances 

dangerous to the existence of 3 HIV. The final step is tc 

these ceTa in the patent s bone marrpxr where they arr 

to mature r.tob5ciodce:s that can defeat HIV. Not only tl 

subsequent gene.mtons cf tnej C>C3C3 blood cells would also 

HIV genes whyr woufd g-.-e the patents tfeio.ng p.'otecton trom me HIV infection. Verma's 
already shoA'n that stem cefs can survr;e and generate new bbod cells when implanted i 
ruoresccnt green p.xtsm cf a ye"y fsh is attributed to the gene that Verma inboduced into stem 
helped Vemva to see what proporton of the blood celts were nfiuenced by the ne-wiy ln;ected \ 
it was found that 10 to 15% cf the blood ceUs had green bbbs which was a sgnificant indl-cs! 
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Filariasis: This disease is caused by f/ema- 
Todes espedsHy Bucheriria VancrofJ and Efugia 
^Maiai. !f is fransmitied by mosquitoes. In Ibis 
‘ease the lymphatic channels are blacked and it 
■•esults in a cfsease called elephantiasis. The v,tio!e 
tof southern India parfcularJy Tami’nadu is ejected 
^sy this disease. A major treatment method for this 
■ disease in the use of a mixture of salt and d'ethyf 
:*.arbam3zine citrate. To control this disease The 
-•fationa! Filaria control programme' v/as launched 
■^n tGSS. 

V Tuberculoses : This disease is caused by 
1 bacteria streptococcus or straphydo coccus. W 
refection is caused by absorption through either 
rungs or intestines. I! car) be cured by using drugs 
dike Refampicin, Isoniazid, Elhambutol or 
r^yrazinamide. If due lo negligence in taking the 


fu1 course cf the drugs, TB reocxx~ then second 
tine drugs Txe O^-cxiem o- Cyd-ospe-hne a'e gSen 
to the patients The BCG vacctoe has net had the 
desired resu'ts in checking the d-sease. The t!a- 
ttorra' Tubercu'eses ccntml prog-ET.me v.-as staled 
in 1552 but it ayJd ache’,'* fti'e. Ben today about 
12 lak people become wctmis of Ih's disease cut 
of vA'Cb 5 fakh peep'e de amua'.y. 

Kala-Azar ■ This dsease is vriespread in 
Vi'est Bengal and Er.a'. Ths dsease is a’so V-o-a-, 
as l£;shma.nisas;3 and is caused by amoeba end 
sp uad by sa-nd f es Hea-.y mfecticn resuhs h 
the- en’argemeni cf the spleen and fh'er rrJ- 
ncr infection merely ahects the s'd- The dseese 
resurfaced in tiorth Elba' in 1959. The Efca R.K. 
39 kit is successfu'ly being used to dsgnose Ih's 
disease 


Eliminating possible health risks from PVC and plastics 


" Reoen'Jy, some research&'s at Thirvr.-ananlha- 
■'-ouram’s Shree Chrt,h.T Thirunat Institute for f/edcsl 
iTsdences and Techno'ogy have evot/ed a sbrnp-to 
dmethod lo make plastics and PVCs (PoiVvinyf chto- 
;?ide) free from possible health risks, "niis break- 
tfhrough may prev'ent Ihe loud cpposibotl of intema- 
tfions! consumer and environ, msnta! groups to the 
fse of the PVC. The lea.kage cf PVC addhJoniS from 
(lastic bags has been one of the most d'sturbhng 
robtoms ol the chemical industy largely because 
S0f toxic impacts of PVC. In the ne.’.'!y invented 
ir.V.ethod, a well kno-rm chemical rea-ctlcn is used to 
nh-'reve.ht the potsnta’ly toxic PVC aidib’.'es frcni teak- 
nf'rg out of plastic bags. A plestJdser caited di- 
rr. ’thyihexyl phthalate (DEHP) is one of toe PVC ad- 
■ri-itives, which g.vss piasSc its flexb'Jty, often gets 
r:-'aS^ed cut of toe PVC bags and are infused into 
i'd’ie stored mate.ria! kept in those bags, result'ng to 
cause of several diseases. Such m.grabcnis cf 
;S'-‘'EHP from PVC bags toto the stored materia! have 
fr" ■•own to cause liver cancer among rats {v.hkto can 
iC''} extended to human betogs too) and mymad ah- 
■.Hi^.'ents among human beings. 

A. Jaya-krishnan and S. LakshmJ. a team cf 
'.^'■[d'osted scenfists from the abc-ve mentioned to- 
rtf^ ju*" have disoove.'ed a method to keep PVC.E.nd 
■ ■■ ■ . _ 


piasts sa'a by p.mventing mjgratOT cf DEH? to 
the stored ma'ena! As DEHP is cot cnem.ca.'V 
bound to toe p'ast'C, it foas beet/ Thie reseatohr 
e.to have txinfn^ the DEHP inside PVC ty soa’'- 
ing plastic rh 

water with sed'.-m su'ph'rie and enxitner acpmpnr 
ate catalyst Tha process produced an Impene tmb'e 
sudsce layers that prevented DEH? ftom essap-ng ' 
Later, to order to test the success cf the expen- 
me.nb toe scientists soaved toe mcd‘’ed PVC r 
petro'eum tor so months The feated PVC. as a 
resu'tot the impen.efab’e surface teyerd-ossriltee 
Rs D=H? The PVCs cn vtoeh the exoenment s 
rot being cs.med cut loses at its DEH® if toey am 
un.dergu.ne such a test ^ 

Thcogh there are some mno' ptofems re- 
garding less cf cebur etc tout them g rvo dso/.-o 
toe fact that toe method cona-.ved by tne sarteb 
is extremeb/ svomssfu! to imcro/ng the sa'ety cc-n- 
(fbo-ns that v/as prevbusy feepa-dsed whb us.-'c i 
p'3Stc goeds a.“d PVC tags. ti'C’/r med*^ d.>^j 
and p’astb toys wdu'd also te ss'er to use. ‘hO: 
technd'je can also be used •>' ether p'-ticsc'C; 
]>o toiemb/ pnevenung toen toj'.'g c-toj 

bam the plastic and geding tofus-:-d rtr.-^'omd 

m ateria’ hmanyptasfecentoin^ 

— - — -f 



SCIEHCEAHD TECHNOLOGY 


Cancer : Cancer is a dreaded world in 
medical field, in India at present, there are 2 mil- 
lion cases of cancer and every year 3 lakh people 
die. The national cancer control programme 
launched in 1975 has failed to deliver the goods. 
The more dangerous forms of cancer include Ihose 
of the ora! cavity, carvix and breast. About 36 
percent of the cancer in related to tobacco use. 
The disease is cured through surgery, radiotherapy 
and chemotherapy. A sophisticated machine, 
the LINAC has been instalied in PGI, Chandigarh 
but the exhorbitant cost of treatment has made 
it incompetent to deal with the growing number 
of cases among the poorer sections of the 
society. 


AIDS : The Acquired immuno defid' 
syndrome or AIDS is caused by the Hu 
immuno deficiency Virus (HIV). It is believeo 
it originated in Africa. The virus attacks the i 
responsible for maintaining our immuno respc 
called lymphocyte. HIV is transmitted thre 
blood and blood products, seminal and va; 
fluids, Unprotected sex, infected blood transfui 
contaminated needles, infected mother to c 
artificial insemination etc. result in spread of 
dreaded disease. It is, hov/ever, not spreac 
activities like kissing, coughing, sheezing, n 
quito bites, food, wafer etc. if a person has A 
he faces rapid v/eight loss, chronic diarrhoea, i 
longed fever, persistant cough, swelter iyr 


Medical Discoveries and their discoverers 


Discovery 

Discoverer 

Treatment througti 

Fmsen, Arthur Berg, 

Ultra Vo’let rays 

Jones Watson 

Iron lungs 

Philip Oraker 

Insulin 

Banting 

Asprin 

Dresser 

Antiseptic Surgery 

Lislor 

Synthetic Chlotoguino 

Raby 

Tfcatmcniol Bacx Fever 

UN Brahmachan 

Vaccination 

Edvrard Jenner 

Genetic code 

Hargewnd Khurana 

Circuia'jon of blood 

V/iIiam Harvey 

Bactiemistry 

Jan BapSsta Van Hetmont 

Baclcna 

Leeuwenhoek 

ftcurology 

Frana Joseph Gall 

Ptiysiology 

Albrecht Von Mailer 

Tcrramycm 

Finley 

Tubcrojiosc Tfcatmcni 

Robcrl Koch 

Typhoid 

Roc B'tth 

Diabetes 

F Banting 

DDT 

Paul f.tuker 

Penioiiin 

AJcxandcr Flernng & Floro 

Potio Vaccine 

Janas Salk 

Polio Vacci.ne (Oral) 

Atbert Ssbin 

Yefow fever Treatment 

Reed 

Plague ana D/scnlery 

Kitazali 

BCG 

Yunn Ka'mate 

Berry Be.ny Treatment 

isaacman 

Malaria Treatment 

Rono’d Rose 

H.slology 

Mane Bichat 

Stethoscope 

Rene Laenncc 


Discovery 

Discoverer 

Embryology 

Kart Ernes! Van Ba-:r 

Rabies Vaccine 

Louis Pasteur. 

Chloroform 

James Simpson 

Morphine 

Ftiderich Serluner 

Baclenoiogy 

Ferdin and Cohn 

Diplhena germs 

Kiebs and Lotfier 

Anti toxins 

Behring and kitasalo 

Psycho Anaigsis 

Sigmune Freud 

Serology 

Paul Enriich 

Vitamins 

F.G.Hopkins 

Vitamin A and B 

Me Collum 

Vitamin C 

Froclich Hoist 

Vitamin D 

tde Collum 

Adrenaline 

Schafr and Ol.ver 

Electro-Cardiograph 

Einthoven 

Synthetic Antigens 

Land Steiner 

Cortisone 

Edward Calvin & Kend?5 

RH-factor 

Karl Land Steiner 

Streptomycin 

Seiman Waksmann 

LSD 

Hoffman 

CWoromyceCn 

Burkholder 

Ctyo 5urgc7 

Hen 7 Swan 

Open Heart Surges 

Watlon Liliehel 

Contraceptive pills 

Pincus 

Heart Transplant Surges 

Chnsfen Ecmatd 

Test tube body 

Sloploe and Edwards 

Syphilis 

Poul Eric 

Sulpha drugs 

Dogmach 

Hydrophobia 

Lauis pasfeur 

Homeopathy 

Hannann 
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M;, [lodes, persistant night svreats, harpes zoster in- 
,.^v...ection etc. The Enz^e linked immienosorbent 
.ir^ssay or ELISA Kit is used to detect cases of 
“;.AIDS. Other diagnostic kits include particle agglu- 
...I.ioation test (PAT), Immuno Fluorescent Assay 
radio immuno precipitation Assay (RIPA), 
test etc. The AZT or Azidothymidine is use- 
treating AIDS. Other curative drugs include 
[‘"jpideoxyinosine, Zalcitabine, Saquinavir etc. 

In India, Maharashtra has the highest 
[^fumber of cases of AIDS followed by Tamilnadu 
'i_^/id Manipur. To counter AIDS, the government 
tailed the National AIDS Control Programme in 
"^ 1 ^- 989 . 

^ Blindness : India fops the v/orld in the num- 
er of blind people. The major cause of blindness 
" cataract which covers four-fifth of the total cases 


•.trr 


_ ^f blindness. Other cause of blindness are 
achomo, small box, vitamin A deficiency. 


■Jj^laucoma and injuries. What is intriguing is the 
^[_^.-;ict that majority of these cases is curable. Con- 


dering this fact, the government started the 
.vjj-; National Programme for control of blindness in 


, ,r;C376 

Iodine deficiency disorders : Iodine is used 
jjt"' I the thyroid gland to produce thyroxin which 
fects our growth and development. Apart from 
oitre. Cretinism, neonatal, hypothyrodism, spon- 

neous abortions etc. also occur due to lack of 

1,1: K'- 


iodine. To control goitre, the national goitre 
control programme was launched in 1952. 

Fluorosis : It is caused by fluorine which is 
present in vrater. If the intake of fluorine exceeds 
8 ppm, it can cause skeletal fluorosis. The Rajiv 
Gandhi National drinking water mission has 
identified 15 states as endemie of fiuorosis. As 
there is no cure of fluorosis , preventa-e steps like 
mixing lime, alum or bleaching poivder in water 
have to be undertaken. 

Leprosy ; It is caused by (he bacteria 
Myobacterium Leprae! Leprosy destroys the pe- 
ripheral nenres. causes disfiguring, skin patches 
and lumps. Bihar, U.P.. W. Bengal, M.P and Orissa 
are the most vulnerabte states. The National Lep- 
rosy Control programme was launched in 1955. 
The multidrug treatment including Rifampicm, 
Clofazamine and Dapsone have been found to be 
highly effective to combat (he disease. 

Potio : It is a communicable disease which 
mainly affects' children below five years of age. 
The Polio virus affects mouth, liver, intestines and 
spinal chord. Contaminated food and water are 
the major earners of this disease and may cause 
life long paralysis. So far no drug has teen made 
that can kill the vires, hence preventive measures 
gain priority. The oral Polio vaccine developed by 
Dr. Albert Sabin and the injectable polio vaccine 
discovered by Jonas Salk are the mam methods 


Sdf'- 


Wonder drug prevent smoking 


g-f. 

Mere will power is not sufficient to quit smoking as research has sho'OT that the effect of addcl-ve 
g^;-.''jbstances like nicotine which can alter brain diemtslryconlinues long after the smoker has stopped 
^jiylif noking. However, there is good news on this front Smokers can use GVG, the wonder dreg to help them 
'.^-rr^jit their addiction. This epilepsy drug has already sham positr/e results in curing cocaine addets 


Si 


ji-r; esearch has shown that gamma vinyl-GABA has successfully blocked the effects of nootme on rats and 
imates. It has also shown that a higher dose of GVG prevents non addicted ones from be-ng addeted to 




f^^»tine. Although dinical tests on humans have not started, the drug would obwousty red'jce the r,urr>bo.' 


smokers considerabl)'. 

GVG aims to impede (he biochemical and behavioural effects of nicotine in almost idenbcat way as 
p.'Si'^’.Xintrots epileptic seizure. It functions by altering the way of communicalion of brem cel’s to one another 
xiline also raises the dopamine levels of the brain, {dopamine is a neurclransm der assocsled wch 
iting of pleasure) whidi sends a pleasure wave that the smoker gets adicted to. GVG helps ma nta-n 
C>S''''^-pamine at the near normal levels even if a person b exposed lo the addetivo drug. D.e n'cctne Thus 
okers are not induced to try nicoGne any more and thereby can casii-y quit the habl 


N, 


OUlbllut. m 


Supercharged rice 

Researchers have found a way to increase 
the content of iron in rice. Iron deficiency is a seri- 
ous problem worfdwide, particularly for people 
whose diet consists mostly of vegetables and 
grains. Researchers re-engineered the rice, trans- 
planting a soybean gene responsible for produc- 
ing ferritin, a complex compound that stores thou- 
sands of iron atoms in a centra! cavity. The new 
rice contains up to three times the iron of ordinary 
rice, and meal sized portion may provide 30 to 50 
per cent of the adult daily requirement 

to check the disease. The government has started 
the pulse polio scheme all over the country 

Hepatitis ; Hepatitis is caused by virus, 
These virus are of 6 types named A.B.C.O.E and 
G respectively. Out of these the A and E types 
are found in water All the others are transmitted 
through blood in India the B and C types of virus 
are more prominent The problem with this dis- 
ease ts that they are not easily identifiable A nevr 
vaccine made cy the Hydrabad based Shanta 
Biolechniques called Shanvac-B is being used to 
vaccinate cmidren 

Dengue Fever : It is a viral fever caused by 
•fit rosquito Aedis Egytipia w'.h.ch bites m the 
morning hOd's Tnere are three stages of this dis- 
ease In the firs; stage the patient has high fever 



for four to fine days. He has pain in the 
head and joints, ft is normally cured in a ie/i days 
The second stage is the dengue haemocrrKs fe- 
ver. It results in internal bleeding. If the pste-fe 
blood IS not transfused, he may die. The Kc 
stage of this disease is called the dengue ste 
syndrome. In this stage the patients blood pf-e 
sure decreases and he suffers shocks, 

Bird flu : This disease resembles intes 
and IS caused by a virus HSNA, The virus mi’h 
IS composed of two antigens Hemogd!ulen:na-; 
fifeurominedes. The vims v/as first detected in I.'-; 
1997 The virus enters man through chicke.'! r 
December, 1987, 10 lakh chicken vverekiileds 
they were suffering from bird flu. 

Mad Cow disease : it is also called hczh 
spongi form Enceflopathy. It mainly affecis 
bovine population caluth show abnormal rf; 
toms. The brain becomes spongs for ident'n 
the BSE agent steley Prusiner ‘was arrarded b 
nobel prize in 1997. 

Nuclear Medicine : In the pfeceMwi; 
nuclear Science, nuclear medicine has a pt-' 
nent place The Alpha, beta and garrma raf- 
tions from Radioactive nuclear have revesfedr? 
curative power Today Radio Isotopes h«.a f 
come an invaluable tools to solve man/ca"'; 
diseases 

" ■ ' • 'he use of Radio Isostope ti 
oi'^eases ' ■ ■ back to 1938, its full deva'c:'; 
! 0 ..f oloc-' ' me 70's. Nuclear medicine wci' 
t<a!,u. pni^' pie' which v/as evolved by C-ei 
n6.»'esi for which he got the noble pr:; 
iSt. Today the positron emission Tcmop’ 
ties mvototicnized the field of nudes' rrel- 
T.‘'s mairr Radio Isotopes used in riides- 
cne include CobaIt-60, Iridium-192, C-o'- 
Oxygen -15. Netrogen-13, Carbon-11, 

18, Rubiduiem-82, Copper-62, GaiUcun-f^' ■ 

They are use not only for curaflve puffov’ 
also for scanning the body. Cabolt-60, Iniu'- 
and Gold-199, have been used to 
Jodine-131 is being used to cure".' 
disorders ■■ 
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T he hvo components of nature viz, organisms 
and their environment are not only complex and 
dynamic but also interdependent, mutually 
reactive and interrelated. Ecology deals with the 
various principles which govern such relationship 
behveen organisms and their environment. 

Haeckel first used the term ecology. He 
regarded the ecology of an organism as the know- 
ledge of the sum of the relations of organisms lo the 
surrounding outer vyorld, to organic and inorganic 
conditions of existence. After the introduction of 
the term ecosystem in literature by Tansley in 1935, 
started the era of ecosystem approach to ecology. 

The various communities of living organisms 
(plants and animals) interact among themselves 
as well as v/ith their physical environment like soil, 
air and water. The living oiganisms interact v/ilh 
one another through their food chains in which 
one organism consumes another organism. The 
living organisms like plants interact with soil to act 
essentia! nutrients 14,e nitrogen, phosphoais, etc 
with air to get carbon d'oxido and also with water 
bodies, for carrying cut the process of photosyn- 
thesis. Thus, the various communities of living 
organisms like plants and animals a'ong with soil, 
air and water of that region form a self-sustaining 
or functional ambit of the living world Th's func- 
tional unit or system made up of living and non 
living components which is capable of indepen- 
dent existence is called an ecosystem. Structure 
of an Ecosystem- All the ecosystems are made 
up of two mam components: Abotic components 
and Biotic co.mponent. Ab’Otic components of an 
ecosystem include the phys'cal environment li.ke 
soil, water and air along with the inorganic 
substances like carbon dioxide, nitrogen, oxygen, 
water and elements presents in them. The 
physical factors or climatic factors like light, 
le.mperature, p-ressure and humdity are considered 
abd-'io components of the ecosystem. 



0 


The biotic component of an ecosyste.m is < 
community of organisms (like plants, animals, mi 
crobes) which is made up of many different inter 
dependent populations. The biotic community o 
an ecosystem includes three types of orgaa-sms 
(i) Producer organisms (or Autotrophs) 
which synthesise their own food. All the greer 
plants are producers, (ii) Consumers organisms 
(or Heterotrophs), which are dependent on others 
for food. All the animats are consumers, (iii) DC' 
composer organisms (or Saprophytes), wh'ch con- 
sume the dead remains of other organisms. Cer- 
tain bacteria fungi and blue green a'gae arc de- 
composers. Thus, producers trap the so'ar en- 
ergy and then provide the basic food or energy 
supply for all other life in the ecosystem. The con- 
sumers (animals) denve their energy needs, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from producers (plants). I'lTien 
the producers (plants) and consumers (anima's) 
die. then the decomposer organisms act on the.-r 
dead bodies lo return the various elements back 
to lhi9 nutrient pool (so-l, wa'c-r. an) 

Biomc ; The natural ecolr^'cal gro-jp-n-g cf 
plants and animals on the basis cf cllma’.-es a-e 
called biomes In other words, all the eccsys'.ems 
taken together in a given geographoal area hav- 
ing the same type of climate is called a b omo 
The examples of biomes are deseri grasstancs 
tropica! forests, lempe.mie forests 

Freshwater and marine biomo : A b erne 
IS a very large ecosystem havm-g the same type 
of climate, same type of plants and amma’s 
throughout So, b-'omes arc a’so te.nnod as ma;or 
ecosystems of the world 

Biosphere : A zone cons'St ng of land, wa- 
ter and av, v.hore He exists is ca''ed a t'espbem 
Biosphere includes a‘! ino fv.ng ergansms cl cann 
and a'l the !;'e supporting rw-ons cf the eath 
Thus the b osphere consists of feur pahs 
Lithosphere (Land surface or so’) 
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Hydrosphere (Water bodies) 

^ Atmosphere (Air) 

Living oganisms (like animals and plants) 
Food chain and Food V/eb : All organ- 
isms including man need food which provides en- 
ergy for gra/rth, maintenance and reproduction. A 
part of the energy provided by food is used for 
biological processes and the rest is dissipated to 
the environment as heal energy by the process of 
respiration. Undigested food is excreted and en- 
ters the detritus path. The food (or energy) can be 
transformed from one organism to the other 
through food chains. The starting point of a food 
chain is producers (green plants). Now, plants can 
be eaten by a rat. The rat in turn, can be eaten up 
by a cat. And finally, the cat can be eaten by a 
dog. So, we find that there is a sequence (or or- 
der) in which one organism eats up the other or- 
ganism to fill its belly. The sequence of living or- 
ganisms in a community in which one organism 
consumes another organism to transfer food en- 
ergy, is called a food chain. A food chain repre- 
sents a single directional' for unidirectional) trans- 
fer of energy. Many of thes^ food chains are in- 
ter-connected by organisms wi'Jich occur in more 
than one food chain The inter^^mnnected food 
"chains operating in an ecosystem whivCh establish 
‘ nehvork of relationships betvreen various spe- 
cies, IS called a food web In other wora’v the 
netv/ork of a large number of food chains existiiig 


in an ecosystem is called a food well . 

Each group of organism occupies a trophic 
or feeding level. Ail green plants and other pro- 
ducers in the ecosystem occupy "the first trophic 
level. Herbivores vrhich feed on plants occupy the 
second trophic level. Carnivores that eat herbi- 
vores are at (he third trophic level. The trophic 
levels may be represented in the form of a pyra- 
mid. called ecological pyramid. 

The percentage of energy transferred from 
one trophic level to another is called ecological 
efficiency. The efficiency of energy transfer from 
one trophic level to another varies from 5 percent 
to 20 percent depending on the types of organ- 
isms and environmental conditions. In the terres- 
trial ecosystem, only 10 percent of plant energy is 
transformed to herbivores, rest 90 percent escape 
in the form of heat That means on an average, 
only 10 percent of energy is transferred from one 
trophic level to another. 

For that matter, any other living organism 
must interact properly with the rest of the ecosys- 
tem, because he is an integral part of that eco- 
system. Some of man's activities like hunting of 
various animals, disrupts the food chains m which 
these animals normally take part. The shorfenirjg 
of food chains due to man's activities leads to an 
imbalance in the functioning of an ecosystem and 
ultimately in the functioning of the whole biosphere. 
Modem agricultural uses a large number of toxic 


Decline in'gtoPal emissions 

Acxxirding to new estimates by the Worldwatch Instffute. for the first time since 1993. global emis- 
sions of carbon from the combustion of fossil fuels declined in i?98. falling 0.5% to 6.32 billion tonnes. The 
decline in emissions in the face of a world economy Uiat expanded 2.5% in 1998 has disproved the notion 
that reducing emissions vrill damage (he economy. During the last two years, the global economy has 
grown by 6.8%, while carton emtssions v/ere remained at a steady level. AcCCrding to the Worldwatch 
report, the delinking of carbon emissions from economic growth is most clearly seen in China, the world's 
second largest emitter ol carbon emissions. Its economy grew by 7.2% in 1998 while emfisions dropped 
3.7%. One factor in the sharp decline m emissions from China is believed to be a recent $14 billion cut in 
ils tola! subsidies. The 1998 carbon emissions on milfon metric tonnes were 6.318 for the world, 803 for 
China and 276 for India. Since 1997. emissions came down 3.7% in China but inaeased 1.8% in India. 

The overall decline in em'ss'ions is partly due to improved energy efficiency, greater awareness, and 
fatlirg coal use. Also, much of the economic gro'wth of the last two years has come in information (echnolo- 
gies and services sectors that are not major energy users. 
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cnom.'ca's like pesticides, v/eedicides and roden- 
icides. to protect the crop plants from pests and 
diseases. Some of these poisonous chemicals mix 
up with soil and v/ater and are absorbed by the 
plants from the soil along with water and other 
minerals. In this v/ay. the poisonous chemical sub- 
stances enter the food chain right from the pro- 
ducer level. When man and other animals eat 
these plants or their products, the poisonous 
chemical substances act transformed to their bod- 
ies. During the process of food transfer through 
trophic levels, these harmful chemicals gel con- 
centrated at each successive level. The increase 
in concentration of harmful chemical substances 
like pesticides in the body of living organisms at 
each trophic level of a food chain is called biologi- 
cal magnification. For example, In 1942, a lot of 
D.D.T. vjas put in the Lake l.tichigan in North 
America to kill the mosquitoes and eliminate ma- 
laria. After about 20 years, it was found that the 
number of pelican birds which lived around this 
lake was decreasing very rapidly. The scientists 
explained the abnormal decrease in the pelican 
population on the basis of bio-magnification of 
D.D.T. pesticide in the bodies of pelicans. Due to 
presence of D.D.T. the eggs laid dovm by them 
had a very thin outer shell. Due to this, even be- 
fore the young ones of pelicans could hatch, the 
thin shell of the egg broke off, which resulted in 
the decrease in pelican population, 

Torminology of Ecology 

Species : A uniform interbreeding population. 

Vegetation ; Vegetation is the sum total of 
plant population covering a region. Communities 
are discrete units of vegetation. 

Flora : Flora is the species content of the 
region irrespective of the numerical strength of 
each species. Thus, vegetation is described 
whereas flora is listed. 

Population : A population is a group of irxf-.rid- 
ua! organisms of the same species in a given ama 

Community : A community is a group of 
populations of different species in a given area It 
includes all the populations in that area-a'I plants. 


Important National Parks and 
Sanctuaries of India 

Andhra Pradesh 

K 2 Aa'. Pucharam, Pakai. f.'eetapap. 

ArunchalPradesh 

Namidapha 

Assam 

Kaziranga, f.'.anas 

Bihar 

Hazaribaah. Bella 

Goa 

Molten 

Gujarat 

Gir. Vela.'adar. J ass. Na! Satr/ar 

Haryana 

Suhanpur la^c 

HP 

Sechu-tum-Na?ah. Gobmd Sagar 

J&K 

Dachigam 

Karnataka 

Bandipur. Nagarkoie. 
Ranganthitoo 

Kerala 

Penyar, V’lyrad. f.'eyyar 

MP 

Kanha. Shr/pun, Bandhargarh 

Maharashtra 

Tadoba. Pench. Na-Aegaon, Bori 
Dhakna-Korcaz. Kama’a. Yewa! 

Manipur 

Kcibul Lamjao 

Meghalcya 

Balpakram 

t.tizoram 

Dampa 

Nagaland 

Intangk 

Onssa 

Simlipal. Saftao's. Chrka lake 

Punjab 

Abohar 

Rajasthan 

Ranthambore. Ghana Sarska 

Sikkim 

Kanchenjanga 

Tamil Nadu 

Guindy. Mudumalai. Annama'ai 
Vedanthangat, Vettangudi 

UP 

Coibett. DudA3 

VJ Bengal 

Sa;nakha'i, Ja’.dapara, Deer Parks 
Sunderban 


all animals, and microorganisms. 

Factor and Environment : Any externa! 
force, substance, or condition that affects organ- 
isms in any way, is kno’.vn as factor The sum of 
all such factors constitutes the environment 
Habitat : The place, where an organism fves 
is knovm as the habitual of that organism 

Adaptation : Any feature of the egan sm 
or its parts which is of definite s>gnifica-nce m a’- 
lo-.ving that organism to exist under the ccnd.tons 
of Its habitat is ca’led adaptation 

Succession : Succession is a natural p.'o- 
cess by which different groups or cemmuTtes 
co'onize the same area over a period cf tme m a 
defm'te sequence 

Productivity : The rate of p'oeucten ic 
amount o' organic matter accurr.u'ateo m the 
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living component of an ecosystem in unit time is 
caned productivity. 


Biodiversity : Biodiversity is the number of 
species of different organisms present in an area. 
Thus biodiversity includes all plants, animals and 
micftHJrganism of an area. 

Earth is endowed v/ith an immensely rich 
variety of life forms vrhich roughly consist of 
3,00,00 green plants, 8,00,000 insects, 23,000 
•Fishes, 2,000 Birds, 6,500 Reptiles, 4,100 mam- 
mals and \m thousand miaobes 

India is recognized as a country uniquely 
rich in biodrvereity, because of its tropical loca- 
, tion, varied physical features and climate. It con- 
j sisls of approximately 650 bacteria, 23,000 fungi, 

, 25,000 algae 1,600 lichens, 2,664 bryophytes, 
1,022 plerkJophytes, 64 gymnosperms, 15,000 an- 
giosperms, 53 430 insects, 5050 molluscs, 2,546 
■fishes, 204 amphibians, 456 reptiles, 1,226 aves 
end 372 Mammals. 

• Conservation of Biodiversity : Conserva- 
tion of biodiversity can be divided into tv/o catego- 
ries ; In shu conservation and Ex silli conservation. 

In situ conservation ; This Is the conser- 
vation of biodiversity through (heir maintenance 
Vrithln natural or even human made ecosystems 
in v.tileh they occur. This type inefudes a system 
•• of protected areas of different categories, man- 
aged with’different objectrves to bring benefit to 
the sodaty. National Parte, Sanctuaries, Nature 

^ _ 


Reserves, ^Natural Monuments, Culfura! Land- 
scape, Biosphere Reserves etc. belong to this type 
of conservation. 

Ex situ conservation ; This is conserva- 
Bon outside their habitat by perfMtuating sample 
populations in genetic resource centres, zoos, bo- 
tanical gardens, culture collections etc. or in the 
form of gene pools, and gamete storage for fish, 
germ plasm banks for seeds; pollen, semen, ova, 
cells eic. Plants are more readily maintained than 
animals. In this type of conservation seed banks, 
botarrical gardens, pollen storage, tissue culture 
and genetic engineering have b^n playing im- 
portant role. 

Protected area Network : In silu conserva- 
tion ot wildlife includes a comprehensive system 
of protected areas. There are different categories 
of protected areas which are managed with differ- 
ent objectives for bringing benefits to the society. 
These include :{l) Naliopal Parte (11) Sanctuaries 
(III) Biosphere reserve (IV) Nature Reserves (V) 
Nalura! monumenls and (VI) Cultural landscape 
etc. 

A sanctuary is an area where killing or cap- 
turing of any species ot bird or animal is prohib- 
ited except under the ordef oi the competent au- ■ 
thonty and whose boundaries and character should 
be sacrosanct as far as possible. A sanctuary is 
the whole or portion of a reserved or protected 
forest and is declared by Government 

A National Park is an. area dedicated by 
Statute for all’ time to conserve flora and fauna 
and historical objects of national significance end 
wildlife and where provision is made for Ihe en- 
joyment ot the same by the public. 

A National Park is created legislafrve ac- 
tion and can be abrogated or modified by the Leg- 
islature of the state concerned. There are 67 Na- 
tional Parks and 394 Sanctuaries with a foiaJarea 
of about 1,41.298 4q. krh. represenfng roughly 
4% of Ihe country’s geagrsphtcol area. 

Concept of ‘threatened species’ 

The rare species of pfanis arid anima's have 
been categorised tor conservaliOT purposes by 
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the International Union of Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources (lUCN). The follo'.ving cat- 
egories have been identified. 

Endangered ; The species which are in dan- 
ger of extinction and whose survival is unlikely if 
the causal factors continue to be operating. Their 
number have been reduced to a critical level or 
whose habitats have been so drastically reduced 
that they are deemed to be in immediate danger 
of extinction. 

Vulnerable ; The spedes likely to move into 
the endangered category in the near future if the 
causal factors continue to operate. 

Rare ; These are spedes with smalt popu- 
lations in the world. These are not at present en- 
dangered and vulnerable but are at risk. 

Threatened ; The term threatened is used 
in the context of conservation of the species which 
are in any one of the above three categories, viz. 
endangered, vi nerable or rare. 

Biosphere Reserve ; The idea of biosphere 
reserve was initiated by UNESCO under the ae- 
gis of its Man and Biosphere (MAB) Programme, 
to provide a global nehvork of protected areas for 
conser\'ing natural communities. It was a new con- 
cept which was elaborated by a workshop con- 
vened by UNESCO in 1973, which highlighted the 
need to conserve diversity of living organisms 
essential for economic, scientific, educational and 
cultural needs of the present and future genera- 
tions. Following are the objectives of Biosphere 
Reserve. 

(i) To conserve, representative samples of eco- 
system of the world as opposed to species or 
habitat conservation 

(ii) To promote and facilitate ecological and envi- 
ronmental research 

(iii) Provide opportunities for education and fram- 
ing to local people regarding Biosphere and its 
conservation. 

• (iv)Promote appropriate sustainable managements 
of the living resources. 

(v) Promote international co-operation. 

In brief we may say that special feature of 
Biosphere ReseT\>D is that it combines four major 


Tiger Reserves of India 

Name of the Reserve 

State 

Number of 
Tigers 

1. Bandipur{1973) 

Kamata^m 

. 65 

2. Corbett (1973) 

U.P. 

123 

3. Kanha (1973) 

M.P. 

100 

4. Manas (1973) 

5. f.felghal 

Assam 

61 

(1973) 

f.taha-Bshtra 

72 

6. Palamau (1973) 

7. Ranthambhore 

Bihar 

44 

(1973) 

Rajasthan 

35 

8. Simlipal (1973) 

Orissa 

95 

9. Sunderbans (1973) 

W. Bengal 

251 

10. Pehyar (1982) 

Kerala 

60 

11. SatisVa (1982) 

Rajasthan 

24 

12. Buxar (1983) 

VV. Bengal 

29 

13. Indravati (1983) 

14. Nagatjun Sagar 

MP, 

18 

(1933) 

A.P. 

51 

15. Namdapha (1983) 

Aninchal Pfadesh47 

16. Dudwa (1987) 

U.P 

94 

17 Kalked Mundanthurai 


(1988) 

Tamil Nadu 

17 

18. Balmiki Park 

Bihar 

49 

19 Bandhavgarti 

f,t.P. 

41 

20. Pench PSrk 

MP. 

39 

21 Panna 

MP. 

25 

22. Tadoba Andheri 

Maharashtra 

34 

23. Impha Park .’ 

Mizoram 

7 


objectives (i) conservation (ii) reseaxh (iii) educa- 
tion, and (tv) local involvement 

They include a wide rarrgo of ecosystems, 
ranging from untfisturbed communities to dogradt-d 
areas. In a Biosphere reserve, mu't'p'o land use 
is pe.miided by designating various zones, the Com; 
zone (where no human activity is perm-tted). the 
Buffer Zone (where limited human activity is a'- 
laTOd) and the mar.'pulafon zone (v.t.erc a lame 
number of human activities wou'd go cn. 

The core area of Biosphere Reserve should 
be Kept comp'etely free from toudsm or any ct‘'r’ 
activity. The buffer zone, can bo usc-d. n a fm-'tod 
way, for wildNo educational tounsrn and re’atc-d 
(nondeslAJOlive). social, cullum' and ccono.m ; 
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activities by the local population Indian MAB Com- 
mittee in 1979 has identified a netv/ork of the fof- 
io'.vmg 13 representative ecosystems to be pro- 
tected as Biosphere Reserves 


Biosphoro Reserve 

Stete/U.T. 

1 Namdapha 

2 Ulfarakhand 

Arunchat Pradesh 

(Valley of flower) 

U.P. 

3 Gulf of Mannar 

Tamil Nadu 

4 Sundetbans 

West Bengal 

5 Thar Desert 

Rajasthan 

6 Manas 

Assam 

7 Little Rann of Kutch 

Gujarat 

8. North Islands of Andamans 

Andaman & Nicobar 

9 NandaOevi 

Uttar Pradesh 

10 Kaziranga 

Assam 

11 Kanhe 

MP 

12 Nokrek (Tura Range) 

Meghalaya 

13 Nilgiris 

Karnataka, Kerata 
and Tamil Nadu 


Special Projects for Endangered 
species 

Project Tiger ■ There were about 40.00 ti- 
gers during 1909-10 m India This number v/as 
reduced to 2500 by the year 1972 The scheme 
Proiecl Tiger v/as launched on 1st Apnt 1973 to 
..ensure mamienance of viable population of the 
' !gers m India (or scieniific economic, aesthetic. 

. cultural and ecological values 

Those ob;ecti\'es have been achieved as can 
be seen from the fact that the tiger population in 
the ccuniry has nsen from (ess than 2500 in 1972 
to more than 4300 m 1989 Number of tiger te- 
sea'cs have increased from 9. covering an area 
of 14,000 sq km m 1973 to 18 covenng an area 
of 28.609 sq km m 1991 At present there are 23 
i'ge? reserves in India The mam threat to the ti- 
ger is duo to poaching The demand for bget bones 
which is supposed to have aphrodisiac effects 
China banned tiger products m 1992 An Indo- 
China Protocol was signed for slopping me trade 
on f-ger bones and skin. The Country Action Plan 
for Tiger Preservation was miiialed to extend 


Project Tiger to tigers living outside protected < 
eas. It was afso sought to increase internatior 
co-operation among countries svith significant 
ger population such as China, Nepal, Shuta 
Bangladesh, Myanmar, Russia, Laos, Vietnai 
Malaysia and Indonesia, This resulted in (he c 
tablishmenl of the Global Tiger Forum (GTF) 
coordinate the activities between these countrie 
tn March 1999 India hosted the Millennium Tig 
Conference (MTC) of the GTF countries. 

Project Elephant ; The elephant habitat h 
shrunken over the years, and poaching for i 
ephant tusks has endangered the species. Proje 
Elephant was launched in 199t-92 fo assist stair 
having wild elephants to ensure long term st 
vival of identified viable populations of elephan 
in Iheir natural habitat. 

In India elephants are mainly found in ra 
forests of Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Kerala; VVe 
Bengal, Bihar. Central and Western region., foe 
hills of Himalaya in north-east and Uttar Prades 
India has about 20,000 elephants. 

The project provides for restoring the lus 
and degraded habitats of elephants including cfi 
aling of corridors for migralion of elephants, rni 
gallon of man-elephant conflict and establishme: 
of database on the migration and population d 
namics of elephants 

Gir Lion project ; The Gir forest in It 
Saurashtra peninsula of Gujarat is the only su 
vivmg habitat of the Asian lion, Panthera leo 
persica Clearing of forest for agriculture, excel 
sive cattle grazing and other factors led to dedin 
m the lion population. The GirNational Park has 
total area of 25871 sq. km. with a total of 28 
lions in It 

Crocodile breading project : The proje 
started from a proposat for development of 
crocodile forming industry in India. Crocodte hu! 
banqry work was undertaken with a view to dc 
veiop sanctuary A total of 16 crocodite rearm 
centres have been developed in the country < 
eight states Eleven sanctuaries have been &. 
dared under the project. 
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Rhinos conservation : The centrally spon- 
sored scheme conservation of Rhinos in Assam 
was introduced in 1987 and was continued for 
effective and intensive management of rhino habi- 
tat.' The number of Rhinos has been increased 
from 1591 in the year 1989 to 1855 in 1992. 

Snow leopard project : This project is be- 
ing taken to create 12 Sno’w-Leopard Reserves 
throughout the Himalayas. 

Chiru conservation :■ The concern about 
chim mainly started in 1992 when George Schatler, 
a wildlife expert claimed that the chiru was shot 
and then fleeced, to make Shahtoosh shav/ts. This 
shawl is as soft as a baby’s skin, it can be passed 
through a ring and is said to be so v/arm that 
shahtoosh lore has it that if you v/rap an egg in 
the sha'wl. it v/ill hatch. 

On October 5. 1977 the Tibetan antelope or 
chiru was listed in Article 36 A of schedule I of the 
Indian Wildlife Act 1972. A shav/l purchased be- 
fore 1977 vrould be legal provided it has been 
registered v/ith the chief vrildlife warden of the 
state. But the shavris are legal in Jammu and 
Kashmir because the stale has refused to extend 
the Indian Wildlife Act to the state 

The Chinese claim that the chiru population 
was around one million at the turn of the century. 


but has now dwindled to only 79,030. On a.n avc'- 
age 20,000 chiru are poached each year. 

Convention on Biological DrversSy (C8D) : 
The United Nations Convention on Eio'og^cai Di- 
versity IS intended to ensure effectwe internal cna' 
act'on to curb the destruction of b.o'ogica’ spe- 
cies, habitats and ecosystems It was opened for 
Signature at the UN Conference on Enwrcnment 
and Development- the Earth Summ.t-rn Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil on 5th June 1992 The Convenlon 
subsequently came into fo.'ce on 29 December 
1993 As on 1 June 1997. 169 countnes had rati- 
fied the convention 

CBD sets three goats - (i) the conservation 
of Biodiversity, (ii) sustainable use of b'O'ogical 
resources, (iii) equitable sharing of benefits whch 
would from such use. 

It recommends rn situ conservation as tne 
fundamental mechanism and ex situ methods as 
comp!e,menta .7 mechanism The convention en- 
courages research on resources to be carried out 
rn the country of ongi.n They should sha.re ben- 
efits ansing from the commerDa* use of genct'C 
resources with the county p.-ovd ng the resoume 

Deforestation (Forest Destruction) ; De- 
forestation IS a threat to the economiy, oua’.ty of 
We and future of the environment Mam causes of 


Pollution menace 


Scientists have discovered a massive polluted area of air m We Indian Ocean when amo'jn',s 
roughly to the size of continental United States The area of pol'uled air extends to 103 m-'ton squa'e 
kilometers and may in the near future, sno-wball into an environmental disaster for me region m genera', 
and India in particular. Scientists working an a study called INDOEX (Indan Ocean Expenmem) have 
found that tiny pollutant particles called aerosols are mainly responsible hr hs pol'uton They comp.nse 
several kinds of minute by products, which indude soot and sulphur d.roplets Monso>on winds were 
basically found to be the carriers of these pofuted partides from densely populated countnes of Asa The 
aerosols affect the d-male o! the earV) by reflecting solar radafion, causing atmospherr: aDd ram mal 
could harm both terrestrial and marine We. Hewever. besdes the Indian Ocean, the Arsban Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal are also affeded by this poflufion menace 

The initial results of the exhauslve experiment conducted by scientists Iron the U SA. . f.'a'dves 
India and some other European countries, reveal that the porutants have bct.h wanr. .ng and as wet as 
cooling effect on 
ife. If the prevai 
I surface, it would 

j may es-entuatv disturb the eco'ogica! balance of the oceans 
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deloreslalion in India are explosion of human 
and livestKk population, increased requirement 
of limber and fuel wood, expansion' of cropland 
and enhanced grazing. AnoUier cause of forest 
degradation is constaiction of roads along the 
mountains, increased demand for fuel wood, 
wooden crates, paper, board and nev/sprint have 
led to large scale tree felling, ideally one third (or 
33%) of land of a country must be covered by 
forest. In India, forest cover is only 18,52% out of 
which only 12% are thick forest. Rest is bushy 
land (6,5%) 

Deforeslation has caused intensified soil ero- 
sion, accentuated floods and drought and loss of 
precious wild life and has led to deterioration of 
economy and quality of life of hvo weaker sec- 
tions of the society. 

India is losing about 1 5 million hectares of 
forest cover each year, f/early one percent of the 
land surface of India turning barren every year 
due to deforestation In the Himalayan range, the 
rainfa'i has declined 3 to 4 percent due to defor- 
estation 

Project to save genetic heritage 

^ of Agncultuni' ^es'’j'ch 

> {iCArT' ■ •'■mil, j man- 

^ r./- r.j.rg coiaicc. ".q cnc, ere- 
sen.-iT --f. -c.-.i.-ys .ic-icn; "’c-ntage T.-.e 
yo'r c em-aniD: cy mu nsAiy- 
Ciu.i "5)^'. f' o.''.d c.. e-'en and lucr.nci- 
C-C; iV'S:;dn aji., cccvcsily 

I f.c Vi'cflj 9.5 ' • 7 r Atmc.. !jre *rc^. 

ro'coy .nfoqmnms -j.-p ms r-cora-'.’-: frdm 
n-s rr'Cii'ccs a.-a.'.'it- e r- ; 

The load RS'jtLCcn 'cr me p'c,ec; v.-i'.l be me 
iS'at.'O.na! Bureau of Plan Gerioiic Resources 
(fJSPGR), The prc.-scl '.vi:i be earned out at 81 
sf'-ected cenfres located n toe 10 exp'orat-on and 
cclt-ctb.c zones th.-oughoul the counm/ Apart from 
iCAR end ftSPGR, the other cigansatcns invoh’Cd 
in ttie pregrarnme would be the Counol of Soen- 
tix and Industrial Research (CSlR), mmsines of 
environ.xem. forests, defence and state sgncul- 
lu.m! unr/ersities and se\-efal other crganealons 


Afforestation : Forests occupy central po- 
"sition in nature. They restore ecological balance, 
of all ecosystems, •maintain biological diversity, 
act as catchments for soil and water conserva- 
tion, prevent floods and safeguard future of tribal 
people. In order to meet such needs we need to 
develop massive afforestation programme of in- 
digenous and exotic fast growing species for pro- 
duction and protection of forestry on suitable land 
including wasteland. A massive social forestry 
programme is needed, lo meet demands of local 
people for fuel, fodder, timber etc. Then there is 
need for v/ood based industry. Today, the two 
major goals for forestry are; 

(i) Supply of goods and services to people and 
industry by a well thought out plan of produc- 
tion. and long term ecological security through 
conservation of forest cover and its restora- 
tion, 

(ii) Conservation of forest or Reserve forests- Na- 
honal parks, sanctuaries, sacred groves. Bio- 
sphere Reserves and all ecologically fragi'e 
areas are covered by government of India. No 
commercial exploitation can be allo.ved in ttese 
areas 

Umilsd production forestry : In these forests 
the annual increment may be harvested in a veny 
careful and controlled manner so as to avoid soil 
ana tree damage. These forests are present in 
h;!iy areas at the height of more than 1000 meters 
Production forests : These are forests of 
plain Their scientific exploitation does not pose 
any threat to environment 

/.nrenswe plantation : This includes planting 
of all the available land from village fields, to com- 
munity land and to roadfraii sides and availab'e 
space Social and agro forestry programmes are 
included in this category. 

Production plantations : This is entirely com- 
mercial forestry developed to meet .the need cf 
the forest based industry. Plantations are to te 
done on faliff.v la.nd riot being used for agriculture, 
mosBy free grazing lands. Short rotation species 
are to be preferred over tong duration sal arid 
teak. 
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Social and Agro forestry : The Socia! forestry 
Programme started in 1976. It seeks the use of- 
public and common land to produce fire-A'ood, 
fodder, and small timber for the use of the rural 
community to relieve pressure on existing forests 
needed for soil and vrater conservation. The 
programme includes raising, planting and protect- 
ing trees v/ith multiple uses (firevrood, fodder, ag- 
ricultural implements, fruits, etc.) for the rural com- 
munity. 

The Agroforestry Programme consists of 
reviving on ancient land use practice where the 
same land is used for farming, forestry and ani- 
mal husbandry. 

The National Forest Policy, 1983, stressed 
peoples involvement as one of the essential com- 
ponents of forest management in the development 
and protection of forests. The main features of 
the 1988 Forest Policy are (i) maintenance of en- 
vironmental stability through preservation and res- 
toration of ecological balance, (ii) conservation of 
natural heritage, (iii) check of soil erosion and 
denudation of catchment areas of rivers, lakes 
and reservoirs (iv) check on extension of desert 
areas, fv) substantial increase in forest density ' 
through afforestation (vi) steps to meet require- 
ments o‘ fushvood, fodder, minor forest produce 
and ti.T.ber for rural and tribal populations (v.o in- 
crease in productivity of forest to fulfil the natuva! 
needs (viii) encouraie.meni of oincenl uUksat on 
cf fcrc.-l p.mducs and cplrrivm subst/'uticn of fod- 
oer and fuel wood {i>!) st-cos to pmmo'e roce'es 
Dan'cipation in forest consen.'e'.ion 

Emircnmcnlel Fot'ution : Env;ror,"C''t3! 
poiiut'on is a sonous preb-am of the industris' sed 
soc-eties because peco'e hove convened tbe t'o 
suppertmg syst-ems cf the entre living wc-'d mio 
their own rcsou-'ces and have vastly cistu'fcc-o tne 
natural eco'ocical balance. Sencus cv-gredaiion 
and depletion have been caused ihmugh ever us-o. 
m’s'jse and mismanagement o' resources to m-cel 
the human needs and to satisfy Lhe increasmg 
demands. 

PoTut'on may be defne-d as an und 2 S'‘ab’e 
change in the p.hys'ca', chemical or belog-ca' 


Global Warming " 

Scientists conhnue to be v.-cmed by the phe- 
nomenon of global warm'ng. Nch'.'ithstanilng [be 
highly exaggerated p.'ed-clons by enwronmenla*- 
ists, scientists are reering to the vi?.'; that the wts"! j 
is indeed faring a grave threat from the effects cf 
gbbal warming. Srientists have recer.‘Jy d, 'cov- 
ered that the Ojekxaya fee cap in the South Arren- 
can Andes- the hemisphere's largest glarier is 
melt'ng. There are other precanous indicators too: 
half the glacier ice on the Europ-ean Alps has 
dwindled o'ver the past 100 years Antarctica is 
experienring its hottest tEmpe.mtures in over 4, COD 
years. In October 1993, an tKberg 7.125 sq in 
area, separated from the Ronn-o fee shelf, the sec- 
ond-largest ice cap in Antarctica, The Arctic vcc, 
too, is now a th:rd thinner than it was in 1975. 
Meanwhile, the Inter-gove.m.T/enlal Pans) on C' - 
mate Change (IPCC) in its soent'o consensus has 
warned that global mea.n tempera', vre vw'l rise by 
1 d5gree-3 Sdegree in the 21st centum Stalstlcal 
evidence also speav for thcm,so:ves Thmeen c' 
the 14 hohest yea.'s n tne hsiony of the p'anet have 
occuTC-d since 153D. and sx cl re f -st cght months 
of 1993 were the warm.ost since 1365, w,th Ju'y 
being the hottest S'ng'e mc.nlh evc’ rc-eordej 

cheractencf cs of at, v.c'-et and land that may htrA- 
le'.nsi Bhack human Ida. the iwes of r'.he: epe c es, 
on mdus'iiB', prccasses, l,.".ng oonc:' one and cc'- 
turai monumcn'.c m ‘.l■■.t rr.ay ct wacte c' c: 


Gases r:,-cnr Iby vo.’u.mc' 

Nurocen lu - 

Oxygen f - 

Argon uDD',; 

Cadjon c expe 0 v'-^ 

Otn-:-r gases us:;- amcvn' 

But due to a r p: m cn f e cc-s-m : c' 
me at is chang'ng a'l c.e- 1“-:- wee ran s-.. :' ,■ 
■n most industne'iscc ccumne: rc '.!'. cn it 

S'j'tS from gaseous c-mss'cn f-cm ;ni.;sfy, 
met po.ver sta'vcns. domes’. o comb j:’, on etc l.'cc*. 
cf tha oa-eous and pal.cu'aie a t pc-"u*ar3 a'c 
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products of burning of fuels. Burning of coal mainly 
produces carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide (so,) and 
fly ash. Lead, carbon monoxide and nitrogen ox- 
ides are added to the atmosphere from automo- 
bile exhaust. 

Nitrogen oxides & sulphur dioxide togelher 
are responsible for acid rain. Carbon monoxide is 
highly toxic and impairs oxygen carrying capacity 
of blood. Several cases of death are reported ev- 
ery year from carbon monoxide poisoning from 
gas heaters, heating devices and coal mines. Lead 
which is en^ed by automobile is kno/m to hamper 
haemoglobin formation. Compounds containing 
chlorine and fluorine, especially the chtorofluro- 
carbons are v/idely used as propelants, and as' 
refrigerants. They cause ozone depletion in strato- 
sphere. Air borne solid and liquid particulates are 
emitted by various industries and also m opera- 
tions such as Wasting, drilling, crushing, grinding 
and drying. These particulate may cause lung dis- 
eases if inhaled. 

Haemoglobin is knov/n to absorb No, more 
easily than oxygen About 80 to 90 percent No, 
inhaled is easily absorbed into the bloodstream. 




Living Planet Report 

The World VVildlite Fund (Inlemabonal) has 
sed ihe Living Planet Report 1999, which aims 
.easurc the global loss of biodiversity The re- 
ort includes the Living Planei index (LPl), an indi- 
cator of the overall state ot the earth's natural sys- 
tems. The LPl measures indicators like the area ot 
the world's forests, the population of different ma- 
rine and freshv/ater speaes and haw this natural 
wealth has changed over time According to the 
report the LPl dedined sharply by 30% from 1970 
to 1995, implying that the world has lost 30% of its 
natural wealth in the space of one generation The 
report cites six causes of global environmental 
change The first three relate to the consumption 
of renewable resources and the second three re- 
lates to the cffecf on biosphere as a result of use 
of artfidai fertitisers, emissions of carbon dioxide 
into the atmosphere and the consumption of ce- 
ment 


This reduces the oxygen-carrying - capacity of 
Wood. NOj causes lung tissue to become leathery 
and brittle and can cause lung cancer and em- 
physema {breathing problem). Emphysema occurs 
due to the breakdO'wn of the air sacs in the lungs, 
which then progressively diminishes the ability of 
the lungs lo exchange and carbon dioxide in Ihe 
Wood stream Thus NOj. causes bronchitis and 
bronchopneumonia. In presence of sunlight, No, 
reacts with hydrocarbons to produce ozone, a 
highly loxicgas, known to cause asthma, 

PM 10 & PM 2.5 : PM stands for particulate 
matter & Ihe numbers 10 & 2.5 are diameter of 
particules in micrometer (Mm). The particules tess 
than 10 Mm diameter which are called respirable 
suspended particulate mailer (RSPM) can enter 
into human nasal tract and particles smaller than 
2.5 Mm can reach further inside upto terminal bron- 
chi & alveoli in the lungs. These particulate may 
cause serious lung diseases-tumour, cancer etc. 

Water Pollution : Water pollution adversely 
changes the quality of water It disturbs the bal- 
ance of ecosystem and it causes health hazard to 
humans-and animals. Water becomes polluted by 
the presence or addition of inorganic, organic or 
biological substance 

Effluents from factories, paper mills, sugar 
mills, tannenes, urban fi rural sewage let into 
nvers Water pollution also occurs due to use of 
pesticides and fertilizers in agriculture. Enrichment 
of water by nutrient {especially phosphates and 
nitrate) results in eutropirication of lakes and wa- 
ter bodies This results in excessive grawth of 
harmful blue green algae & depletion of dissolved 
oxygen present in the lake. 

Ocean waters are polluted by discharge of 
sev/age from cities located atong the coast, efflu- 
ents from factories & discharge from polluted riv- 
ers. Oil spiKs from oil tankers also causes marine 
pollution. Vanous harmful chemicals like DDT can 
enter into the food chain through polluted water. 

For example the DDT whidi enters with sew- 
age into the nver can be absorbed by aquatic 
plants v/hich in turn will eaten by harbivorous small 
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animals, these small organisms v/hen eaten by 
fish get DDT with the organism, and fina'ty when 
any human eats this contaminated ftsh they gets 
DDT Not only DDT as such as m its original form 
keeps on moving from v/ater to different Iwng com- 
ponents of (he pond system but more threatening 
IS that-DDT concentration continuously increases 
m successive tropic levels m a food cham. This 
phenomena is kncrm as biotogicai magnification. 
Besides DDT there are also hea;y metats like 
lead, mercury, copper vrh'.ch also show similar 
behavior in food chain. 

Radioactive Pollution ; Radioaclive pollu- 
tion is related to all major file supporiirrg systems- 
air, vrater and soil. Radioactivity is a phenomenon 
of spontaneous emission of proton electrons and 
gamma rays as result of disinteg'ation of atomic 
nuclei of some elements Many rad'.o-nuctdes such 
as radium 224, uranium 235 & 233. thonum 232 
radon 222, potassium 40 and carbon 14 occur 
naturally in rocks, soil and water Man made 
sources if radiation pollution are mining and refin- 
ing of radioactive material, produckon and explo- 
sion of nuclear weapons, nuclear power plants 
and fuels and preparation of radioactive Isotopes 

All organisms are affected by rad'ation pol- 
lution. In high doses radiation can cause i.nslant 
death In lower doses it can affect an organs sen- 
ously and impair their functions. Long or repeated 
exposure can cause cancer and leukemia and in- 
duce mulation 

Noise Pollution : Noise can be defined as 
unwanted sound. Whether a sound is pleasant or 
a noise depends upcn loudness, duration, rhythm 
and the mood of the person. The must significant 
attribute of noise is its loudness . Exposure to 
loud sound is annoying and harmful 

The most immic-diate and acute effect cf 
no’se pollution is impairmanl of hearing Damage 
to the ear dnjm can be caused by loud sound or 
by pro'onged exposure to noise In addtion to 
impa'iment of h-ear.ng, the first effects are anx'ehy 
and stress and in ext-sme cases fnght The ptr^’S’- 
o'og-ca' man''£5!at:on c' tvose po'-’ton are ncrease 


Ef Nino 

El tiuro Herat;-/ means ch-'d Chnst in Span- 
ish. ft takes its name from the fact that it amr/ei 
usually during season of Christmas This wsath.er 
phenomena wheh occurs n c/des, resu’ts m a 
reversal of vrind Po-ws Instead of b'owing frem 
South America towards Asa atross the Pao'c El 
Nmo results in the nt-verse flow from As a towa.’ds i 
South t\mKTca So. instead of tnng’ng m ra'ns to ; 
A'la, It takes a-way the most air and dumps un- 
wanted rams across the Pac'ic. causmg Poods 
For Asia, it leaves large facts I 'O Indo.nes-a with- 
out ra.',ns and creates dro’jghts n some South Pa- 
cfic /'lands or even Austra'-a. 

I! ocaj5 because cf tne warm ng up (wh-sh 
IS genera’!/ co’d dunng wmlersj of the coasts! v.c- 
ters of the eastern pacifc m south Amen^ eft the 
coast c! Peru Tbs wa.'m-.ng spreads weshwa'd 
into the central Paof c (The st-ongcr the Ei fimp 
the more intense the changes in me wcathe' i 
Due to warm waters a tow pressu-o is crea’ed 
over southern padfc ocean (wheh usua”/ has a 
high pressure) and to balance it a hgh prcssu'c 
devstops over Indonesia twh-ch usuaty has a tow 
pressure over it) As a resu'; the re-.ersal cf w' j 
fovi occurs 

The 1557 £1 f.tno was wome fo' As-a. fC'- 
tcuiart',’ Indonesia Papua f/c-w Gumea faced se- 
vere droughts Forest f'esml.'idohcs-a ixt'sen-ed 
b/ the drought and dr/ weather a-e suppoced t: 
be caused by E 1 Nmo 
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Ihe rale of heart beat, constriction of blood ves- 
2 ls, digestive spasms and dilation of pupil of the 
ye. Loudness is the strength of sensation of ' 
Dund perceived by Uie individual. It is measured 
I terms of decibels. Just audible sound is about 
0 dS, a whisper about 20 dS, library place 30 
B, nomnal conversation 35^0 dB, heavy street 
affic 60-80 dB. boHer factories 120 dB. jet planes 
50 dS, rocket engine about 180 dB. Sound be- 
'ond 80 dB can be safely regarded as pollution 
IS it harms hearing system. 

Soli pollution and land degradation ; Be- 
:ause the process of soil formation is very slow, 
he soil may be considered as a non-renewable 
esource. There are many .natural and synthetic 
■naterials that can adversely affect the physical, 
chemical and biological properties of soil and se- 
riously affect its productivity. 

The soil pollutants include pesticides, fertil- 
izers, industrial wastes, mining wastes, salts, ra- 
dioactive materials, tin, iron, lead, mercury, alumi- 
num & plastics, pesticides adversely affect the 
micrcwrganisms present in soil m addition to this 
pesticides enters m human food chain either 
through plants or through water which accumu- 
lated as surface runoff or leached dcrrm in the 
;grpund v/ater with pesticide dissolved m it 
. Poisonous waste render soil unfit for crop 
iction The dangerous metals like fluonde and 
nic-when present in soil, not only contami- 
.te the crops but also ground water of that area 
Increase in the concentration of soluble salts 
adversely effect the soil productivity and degrades 
the quality of land. Salles dissolved in imgalion 
vrater accumulate on sod surface due to capillary 
saliriisation. Total amount of sa'me land m our 
count , 7 is estimated at six million hectares 
Land and soil surface face several problems 
other than pollution. These are deforestalion. ero- 
sion, (loodflg and water logging, salinisaticn and 
E-p'anncd urban enaoachment. If soil depletion 
and land degradab'on continue at current rales it 
is estimated that about one-third of (he arablefand 
will be destroyed by the end of the centu 7 . 
Control of land degradation : Coritrol of 


land toss can be attempted through restoring for-, 
est and grass cover to check erosion and floods. 
Shifting cultivation can be replaced by crop rota- 
tion, mixed cropping. 

Salinity can be prevented by prowding the 
flood prone and irrigated lands vrith adequate drain- 
age. Salt affected land can be recovered by teach- 
ing them with more water, especially where the 
ground water fable is not high. Shifting sand or 
desertification can be controlled by mulching (use 
of artificial protective covering) or covering the area 
vrilh appropriate plant species and by raising trees 
and bushes as wind break. 

Climate chairge : Back in the 1960s and 
1970s, after some years of careful observations 
of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, it became 
evident that its concentration was increasing. In 
this context earlier findings which indicated a pos- 
sibility of climate change due to so called green- 
house effect of carbon dioxide and other radioac- 
tively active- gases assumed great significance. 
The increase of concentration of carbon dioxide 
and, subsequently, observed increase of concen- 
tration of methane and other, green house, gases 
were attributed, to a considerable extent to human 
activities, m particular to emissions of green house 
gases into the atmosphere from the burning of 
fossil fuels It v/BS recognized that global climate 
can be modified by-inadverlent human action. 

We can study .the global climate change 
under the following three subheadings: Global 
v/arming, Green house effect, Ozone depletion. 

Global v/armlng ; Globarwatjning has of- 
ten been described as one of Ihe most serious 
environmental problems fiver (o confront human- 
ity as this problem is closely linked to the process 
of development and economic growth itself. 

Vi/hile the pattern of future warming is very 
much open to debate, it is indisputable -that the 
surface of the Earth has warmed, on average, 0.3 
to 0 6°c since the late 19th cenlu^. The ten warm- 
est years in the last 130 have all occurred in the 
19B0s and 1990s. And yrithin this ten, the three 
warmest years were in 199Gs. ' ' ' 

Global climate models’ show that e 
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.• Human health may also be affected as rising 
temperatures expand the area vulnerable to 
tropical diseases such as malaria and dengue 
fever. 

• By shifting precipitation pattern that determine 
placement of clean water supply and sanita- 
tion infrastructure, a v/arming climate could un- 
dermine these services. 

• Farmers in wealthy countries, aided by length- 
ened growing season, are likely to fafe better 
than those in most developing countries, be- 
cause many tropical crops. May not tolerate 
increased warmth. One per cent, reduction in 
Oj increases UV radiation on earth by 2%. 
This increase v/ill induce skin cancer particu- 
larly in vrhite populations. In addition the global 
incidence of severe eye diseases (e.g. cata- 
racts) can be expected to go up. It v/ill also 
affect human immune system. Risks involved 
for plants and micro organisms are rfiuch more 
serious than direct effects on human health 
Many crop plants are sensitive to ultraviolet 
radiation affecting their yields. UV induced re- 
duction in the aop yields of crop plants, in turn, 
might have serious consequences v.ilh regards 
to global food supply and food security. 

Antarctic Ozone Hole : It was first discov- 
ered in 1982 by the British Antarctic survey, an 
institute of The Natural Environemtal Research 
Council: by 1985 it was clear that the Ozone layer 
IS destroy^ over Antarctic every year during spring 
season (Sept. - Oct.) leaving a hole in the strato- 
sphere through this hole harmful UV-B rays can 
enter into the earth's atmosphere. 

Studies have shown that during winter 
vortex of very cold air blo'>v over the pole. So 
neither sunlight nor warmer air from tever latitude 
enters in this \mrtex. The concentration of chlo- 
rine monoxide (Clo) is usually very high in this 
vortex of cold air which is responsible for Ozone 
destaiction. But it can not destroy ozone dunng 
this tim,e. since Ozone breakdo-.'.Ti reactions re- 
quire light and Antarctic winters are dark v/ilh the 
onset of spring, sunlight returns and chlorine 
monoxide reacts wlih ozone breaking it do-Ati to 


oxygen. Under certain conditions one omiecule of 
Clo can destroy 10.000 to 100,000 0, mc'ecules 
Ozone Depletion & Ozone Hole : The sun 
emits radiation over a broad range of wavelength 
to which human eye respond in the region from 
approximately 400-700 nm. The range can be di- 
vided into three categones. 

(Ultra violet) UVA-320-400 nm-not absorbed 
by ozone. 

UVB-280-320 nm parlia'Iy absorbed by ozone 
UVC-200-280 nnvcompletely ^sotted by ozone 
Ozone is produced and destroyed at a wide 
range of altitudes in the atmosphere. About 90% 
of the ozone is present in the stratosphere. The 
maximum concentration (about 0.5 PPm) occurs 
behveen the altitude of 20 to 35 km and the layer 
at this level is called ozone layer The presence 
of ozone is an essential necessity for life on earth 
Stratospheric ozone layer absorbs dangerous 
UVB rays of the sun and thus protects the earth’s 
surface from these htgh-energy radiation. 

Over the last fesv decades 0, layer is thin- 
ning out because of man made pollutants vrh'ch 
catalyse the dissociation of 0, at a very fast rate 
Major pollutants responsible for depletion of 
ozone are chloro fluorocarbons (CFCs), nitriwen 
oxides, hydrocarbons, oxides of chlorine and bro- 
mine. One percent reduction in 0, increases UV 
radiation on earth by 2%. This iricrease will in- 
duce skin cancer particularly in white populations 
in addition the Global incidence of severe eye 
diseases (eg. cataracts) can be expected to go 
up. It vrill also affect human immune system Risks 
involved for plants and micro organisms are much 
more senous than direct effects on human hca'th 
Many crop plants are sensitive to ultra-vio'et radm- 
tion effecting their yields UV induced reduction in 
the crop yields of crop plants in turn mghi have 
serious consequences with regard to global food 
supply and food secunty 

The Montreal Protocol : in 1937:' repre- 
sentatives from 43 countries discussed me 
Montreal Protocol on the ccnuoi of chern'ca's that 
deplete the suatospherc ozcne leycrs. at f.’ontrca' 
Canada and the Protocol came nto force on 1st 
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effect, COj concentrations have increased from 
280 parts per million at the da'wn of the industrial 
revolution to around 355 ppm today. Each year 
human beings shift 6 billion metric tone of fossil 
carbon (coat, petroleum, natural gas) from The 
earth to the air in the form of 22 billion tons of 
COj. The destruction of forests and the degrada- 
tion of soil’s adds an estimated 5.9 billion tonnes 
of COj to the atmosphere. About half of COj re- 
leased by human activities is quickly absorbed by 
the oceans'and plants and half of the global emis- 
sion remains in the atmosphere indefinitely, con- 
tributing to green house effect. 

Methane (CH,) is released as a result of the 
combustion of carbon and microbial decay m the 
absence of oxygen. This occurs m the cultivation 
of vretland rice, the burning of plant matenal. land- 
fills and the digestive systems of cattle and ter- 
mites. Methane also emanates from coal mines 
and the production £ distribution nehvorks, of natu- 
ral gas. Methane is 50 times more pov/erfut in 
trapping heat than carbon dioxide, human activi- 
ties have more than doubled its concentration from 
0.-7 ppm (parts per million) in pre-industrial times 
to more than 1 7 ppm today 

Because it is removed from the atmosphere 
'’relatively rapidly by chemical reactions in the air, 
^ issions reductions of only about 15 to 20 per- 
'i would be required to stabilize melhane at ils 
••rrent high concentrations 

Nitrous oxide (N,0) is produced by a vanety 
of biological processes'm soils and water Although 
its concentration increase of 8 percent since pre- 
industrial times (from 288 to 310 parts per billion) 
IS because of human influence Soil cultivation. 
bio.mass, burning and fossil fuel combustion all 
play some role in nitrous oxide production Bring- 
ing new land into cultivation may be the larges! 
source of the gas. Two recently identified major 
sou.mes are the production of nylon and nitrogen 
fertilizer, it is estimated mat a 70 to 80 percent 
reduction in human emissions of N^O would be 
needed fn order to stabilize concentrations at their 
present high level. 

Chloro fluoro carbons (CFCs) : Industrial 


gases known as CFCs are powerful heat trap- 
pers. But the net impact of CFCs on climate 
change may be neutral because they also con- 
tribute to the depletion of upper atmosphere ozone 
layer. Production of CFCs is being gradually 
phased out under the Montreal Protocol, but they 
are still abundant in the atmosphere. Some of the 
compounds being developed to replace them are 
also green house gases. 

Ozone (0,) : Is a powerful green house gas 
in the upper atmosphere ozone v/hich protects 
living beings from the sun's potentially harmful 
ultravio!el-B radiation. Near the earth's surface, 
hovrever, ozone is a human made pollutant pro- 
duced by the interaction of sunlight and industrial 
and vehicle waste gases that damages living tis- 
sue and some plants. 

Water (HjO) vapour : Is the most abundant 
green house gas, ils concentrations are regulated 
by overall atmospheric temperature and pressure, 
not human emissions. However, water vapour 
plays a major role in human induced climale 
change .through what is called a feed back loop ' 

If increasing concentrations of carbon dioxide and 
other gases raise global temperatures, that vnll 
draw more water vapour by evaporation and 
evapotranspiration into the atmosphere, amplify- 
ing (he warming 

Impact of Green house Effect 

The earth's temperature vrili rise, on awor’"’ 
y/ide average, temperatures v/ouid rise by 1 ‘ 

3 5°c try the year 2100. If Co, concenlrr’ ' 
doubles, global sea level could rise from 6 ' 
centimeters by the year 2030 and by as m- ' " " 
one meter by the end of the 21sl century' 
of one meter vrill permanently inundate the ' • ' • 

of square miles of low-lying coastal land > " ~ 


• Polar ice caps v/ill melt. 

• Rising sea level will cause salinisation c' 

• Many animal and plant species will fc'.-' i 

extmet in the 

'■’'^-.ned environment. 

• Agneuitu’ 

■ will decrease be;.. 

of chanr 

nd microbial po;- 

tion 

' 

: ' ' 
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.• Human health may also be affected as rising 
temperatures expand the area vulnerable to 
tropical diseases such as malaria and dengue 
fever. 

• By shifting precipitation pattern that detennine 
placement of clean vrater supply anri sanita- 
tion infrastojcture, a wanning climate could un- 
dermine these services. 

• Farmers in wealthy countries, aided by length- 
ened grov/ing season, are likely to fafe better 
than those in most developing countries, be- 
cause many tropical crops. May not tolerate 
increased v/annth. One per cent, reduction in 
O 3 increases UV radiation on earth by 2%. 
This increase v/ill induce skin cancer particu- 
larly in v/hite populations. In addition the global 
incidence of severe eye diseases (e.g. cata- 
racts) can be expected to go up. It v/ill also 
affect human immune system. Risks involved 
for plants and micro organisms are rfiuch more 
serious than direct effects on hurilan health 
Many crop plants are sensitive to ultraviolet 
radiation affecting their yields. UV Induced re- 
duction in the crop yields of crop plants, in turn, 
might have serious consequences with regards 
to global food supply and food security. 

Antarcb'c Ozone Hole ; It v/as first discov- 
ered in 1982 by the British Antarctic survey, an 
institute of The Natural Environemlal Research 
Council; by 1985 it was clear that the Ozone layer 
IS destroyed over Antarctic every year during spring 
season (Sept. - Oct.) leaving a hole in the strato- 
sphere through this hole harmful UV-B rays can 
enter into the earth’s atmosphere. 

Studies have shown that during winter 
vortex of very cold air blow o\'er the pole. So 
neither sunlight nor warmer air from lo'iver latitude 
enters in this vortex. The concentration of chlo- 
rine monoxide (Clo) is usually very high in this 
vortex of cold air which is responsible for Ozone 
destruction. But it can not destroy ozone during 
this tim.e, since Ozone breakdown reactions re- 
quire light and Antarctic v/inters are dark with the 
onset of spring, sunlight returns and chlorine 
monoxide reacts v/tih ozone breaking it dawn to 


oxygen. Under certain conditions one omiecule of 
Clo can destroy 10,000 to 100,000 0, molecules. 

Ozone Depletion & Ozone Hole : The sun 
emits radiation over a broad range of wavelength, 
to v/hich human eye respond in the region from 
approximately 400-700 nm. The range can be di- 
vided into three categones. 

(Ultra violet) UVA-320-400 nm-not absorbed 
by ozone. 

UVB-280-320 nm partially absorbed by ozone 
UVC-200-280 nmcomplelely absorbed by ozone 
Ozone is produced and destroyed at a wide 
range of altitudes in the atmosphere. About 90% 
of the ozone is present in the stratosphere. The 
maximum concentration (about 0.5 PPmj occurs 
behveen the altitude of 20 to 35 km and the layer 
at this level is called ozone layer. The presence 
of ozone is an essential necessity for life on earth 
Stratospheric ozone layer absorbs dangerous 
UVB rays of the sun and thus protects the earth’s 
surface from these high-energy radiation. 

Over the last few decades 0, layer is thin- 
ning out because of man made pollutants which 
catalyse the disswiation of 0, at a very fast rate 
Major pollutants responsible for depletion of 
ozone are chloro fluorocarbons (CFCs), nitrogen 
oxides, hydrocarbons, oxides of chlonne and bro- 
mine. One percent reduction in 0, increases UV 
radiation on earth by 2% This increase v/ill in- 
duce skin cancer particulariy in white populations 
In addition the alobal incidence of severe eye 
diseases (eg. cataracts) can be expected to go 
up. It will also affect human immune system Risks 
involved for plants and micro organisms are much 
more senous than direct effects on human health 
Many crop plants are sensitive to ultraviolet radia- 
tion effecting their yields UV induced reduction in 
the crop yields of crop plants, in turn, might have 
serious consequences with rega.m to global food 
supply and food secunty 

The Montreal Protocol : In 1987:' repre- 
sentatives from 43 countries discussed the 
Montreal Protocol on the control of chemicals that 
deplete the stratospheric ozone ia)'e.'s, at Montreal. 
Canada, and the Protocol came into force on 1st 
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January 1989. The ssSient features of the Montreal 
Protocol are: 

® Freeze production and consumption of CFCs 
at 1986 levels by 1990, reduce them to 80 
percent of 1986 levels by 1994 and to 50 per- 
cent of these levels by 1999. 
e Production and consumption of batons will be 
frozen at 1986 levels from 1992. 

• Developing countries to delay compliance wiltP 
the control measures and developed countries 
promises them with financial assistance. 

• It permits any developing country with per 
capita annual consumption of CFCs of less 
than 0.3 kg to delay compliance with the con- 
trol measure by 10 years. 

« Each party to ban the import of CFCs on 1 Jan 
1990 and as of 1 Jan. 1993, each party shall 
ban the export of any CFCs 

• Promotion of research, development and ex- 
change of information on the best technolo- 
gies, particularly on improving the coniainmenl, 
recovery, recycling and destruction of controlled 
and transitional subslances or othenwse re- 
ducing Iheir emissions, possible alternatives to 
controlled substances 

• Financial mechanisms for ihe purpose of pro- 
. viding financial and technical co-operalion, in- 

, ''.eluding tne transfer of technologies to parties 
-4 ’ Helsinki Declaration, 1989 : In May 1989 
■e parlies to Ihe Montreal Protocol made a 
declaration kncr.vn as the Helsinki Declaration on 
the Protection of Ozone layer to phase out the 
production and consumption of CFCs as soon as 
possibte and in any case not later than 2000 
London Conference, 1990 : The second 
meeting of the parties to the Montreal protocol 
was held in June 1990 m London This meelmg 
produced an agreemeni to phase oul CFG con- 
sumption comp'etciy m the deveioped countries 
by the year 2000 and in the developing counlnes 
by tho year 2010. 

Copenhagen Conference, November 
1992,; According to this, Ihe parlies to the Montreal 
Protocol decided to accelerate the phase oul 


deadline as follows: 

• Complete phase out of ozone depleting CFCs 
by 1 Jan 95. 

• Speed up the total eliminalion of batons by six 
years from 1994 to 2000. 

• 100% phaseout (^carbon tetrachloride by 1995, 

• Phase out of HCFCs by 2030. 

• Included methyl bromide in the regulatory list. 

• Converted (he Interim Multilateral Fund into a 
Permanent Multilateral Fund. 

Kyoto Conference : The third Conference 
of Parlies (COP3), (hat is, nations which have 
become signatories to Ihe Framework Conver;- 
tion of Climate Change (FCCC), was held in Kyoto, 
Japan in December 1997. The main aim of the 
conference was to Ihrash out an agreement by 
the participating countries to reduce green house 
gases The salient features of the Kyoto agree- 
ment are: 

• To cut emissions of six green house gases by 
5,2 percent below either 1990 or 1995 levels 
averaged over the year 2008 to 201 ?. 

• The accord targetted 3B developed countries 
besides the European Union’s eight percent 
aggregate cut, Australia's eight percent and 
Iceland's 10 percent 

« Japan look 680 cut while US to cut 7%. 

9 China and India facing no binding commilments 
to do anything. 

Convention on Climate Change : The 
fourth session of the conference of the parties of 
the United Nations Framework Convention on Cfi- 
mate Change (CUP4). Around 150 countries par- 
ticipated m the conference which was convened 
primanty to discuss the implementation of the 
Kyoto Protocol of 1997, to consider communica- 
tion from the various parties detailing national po- 
sitions on various parameters related to the emis- 
sion of green house gases, and to discuss issues 
relating to the transfer of technologies, particulaiiy 
those related to the ene^y sector. CUP4 a’so 
debated the three controversia! issues flexible 
mechanism, dean Development Meciianism. In- 
ternational Emission trading and joint Implemen- 
tation 
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The US edopted a hardline approach re- 
buffing the demands of developing countries fed 
by the G-77 and China that technoiogy transfers 
be made easier so that objectrves of the conven- 
tion may be achieved. China, and later India, de- 
manded that distinction be maintained behveen 
the 'luxury emission, of developed nations and 
the survival emission of developing nations.’ 

Euro-Emission Norms 

Euro I, II names are given to emission norms 
for new petrol & diesel d.riven vehicies. In this 
extent of emission of carbon mono-oxide (CO). 
Hydrocarbon, Nitrogen oxide (Nox) and particu- 
late matter have been specrfied in terms of gram' 
km.- All car manufacturers wanting to sell their 
cars in the National Capital Region (NCR) will 
have to meet these norms enforced in NCR from 
June 1. 1999; 

Euro I 

Pollutant Petrol driven vehicle Diesel driven 

CO 2.2 3.16 


HC 

1.13 

1.13 



Parliou'ate 

Matter 


O.ld 


NOx 

1.13 

1.13 



Euro II. (Tc 

) be en'orced in f.'CR fre-r 

Tl Ap'il 

12003) 

Pollutant 

Petrol dit/en 

VSh'S‘5 

Des' 

e' crr.en 

CO 

2.20 

1.0 



HC 

0.50 

0.9-0 



Parlicutale 

Matter 

Nil 

0,03 


NOx 

0.50 

0 70-0.90 



f/ofe : Eun 

0 1 Euro II n: 

/Tr.s for new pe 

t'cl and 

diesel cars 

folbwinq the 

Supreme 

Court 

order cf 

April 20,19 
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Environmental Impact Assessment 

No'.v a days Environmental Impact Assess- 
ment (EIA) is a must for new projects before they 
are environmentally cleared for imp'ementation 

The purpose of EIA is to identif-y and eva'u- 
ate the pcle.ntia! impacts (beneficia! and adverse) 
which ne.v cte.-elocmerd prqecS may ha.-e on tne en- 
vironment and eco-system as well as on the so- 
cial. cultural and aesthe'uc concerns of tne p-eop'a. 


Towards Sustainable Environment 


June 5 is observed as V/orid Environment 
Day. In’this context a roundup of some of Ihe 
major iniliatves the government has taken to pro- 
tect and conserve the environm.enl 

Policy inib'atives 

• Strategy formulated to achieve 33;= forest cover 
in the country 

• Identifcat'on of parameters for dedari-ng eco- 
sensrtive zones 

• A draft Bio.'ogica! Dr/ersity Act for conservaton. 
sustainable uSisaSon and equitable sharing of 
benefits bolog'ca! resources. 

.< 1 • Acton Plans for pollution centre! for Natonal 
Capita! Region of Delhi and f/umbai Metropoli- 
tan areas, 

• One new tiger reserve created each in 
Karnataka and f.taharashUa 

• Seding up cf Coas’^a! Zc-ne J.fanagement Au- 
thorities to protect India's vast coast'he 

• Environ, mental Sua’cr'ance Squad estabtshed 
for checking industrial pC'"utc-n. 

• Progra.mme for plantng 59 tress in each vTage 


for Ihe country launched 

• Ste’e of Environment Repoh for the country pre- 
pared 

• 1005 cenlmlly funded schcrnes for redueng 
poUut-on loads in 22 ma.or rr.-ers 

PrevenUve measures 

• Export of 23 endangered m-ed.cnal banned 

• Hosp'-ta! westes segregation, featment and ds- 
posa! reou’ated under Bomedca’ V/astes Rut-es 
1993 

• Lead e^m.:ri 3 t-ed from poco! n the tiatona! Cac - 
la' Temtrjry of De'-hi. 

Major thrust areas for future 

• National Envi.'onm.-c-n! Act.on Ptan fr ccnuol c‘ 
potuton in the cf.ng. 

• Steps to be ta'en forconse.vaton cf t od-.t-'sC/ 
of Vi'estem Ghats and t.'shh-Easl 

• AjTsndrrs'ts !o Inden Femst Act end ViVd"'? 
ProteerJon Act moot-ad for mc-e c'^erd.ve con- 
se.natcn 

• Setting up cf Nationa* Envrenmem Fund 

ptann-c-d A x 
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Global Environment Facility 
(GEF) and India 

UNDP's environment mission in India, as in 
other countn'es. is heightened by its rote as joint 
implementing agency in die Global Environment 
Facilify (GEF) and in managing the small grant 
programme. The GEF is a tripartite partnership of 
Uf top, the Vforld Bank and the UN environment 
programme to help protect four areas of the gtobal 
environment-biodiversity, dimate change, oceans 
and intemaliona! vraters, and ozone deptehon. 

India is eligible for funding under all GEF 
focal areas except the ozone depletion, as these 
are addressed via the Montreal Protocol. As of 
t/.ay 1939. under the UNDP-GEF portfolios, a total 
of US & 40 million has been allotfcd for India In 
addition, the govt of India and other partiapating 
institutions have contributed about US 40 million 
to these projects, which makes the total UNDP- 
GEF portfolio in India worth around & S80 mffion 
India is the second largest recipient of GEF fund- 
ing and there have been so far seven operational 
projects, five medium scale projects, six prepara- 
tory phase projects 24 small grant projects and 
several other projects are in the pipeline covering 
the focal areas of bio-dr/crsity, climate change and 
intemet’onai waters 

j Where an ElA study is required, much field 
work has to be done to bo able to establish the 
present ecological environmental and socioeco- 
nomic baseline data against which future impacts 
can be envisaged at this stale, and perhaps veri- 
fied at later date 

In planning the work, prior knowledge of the 
ecological consequences of various actions is re- 
quired so as to be able to obtain the nghi type of 
baseline data and apply correct methods of csli- 
malion and prediction of impacts The tools used 
for providing scientific support to environmental 
impacl assessmenl studies include 

• Source inventones of pollutants 

• Transmission Ihrough food chains and webs. 

• Use of mitigation measures {Treatment/ 
abatement). 


• Mathemalical computations of dilution, disper- 
sion, settiement. 

• Interception of pollutants. 

• Field surreys, public polls. 

• Use of risk analysis methodologies. 

Estimated or predicted values of atr and 
v/ater qualify noise etc. are wherever possible com- 
pared v/ith standards or criteria laid down in the 
country or elsevrhere in order to help in their evali 
ation, 

ElA Report contents 

1 Data on Existing Environmental setting. 

2. Existing socioeconomic data. 

3. The proposed project and its infrastructure 

4 Pollution aspects and proposed mitigative mea 
sures. 

5. Hazard and disaster management plan. 

6. Environmental management plan 

The biggest advantage of carrying out cr 
ElA study is that is makes one go through the 
whole thought process before a project is 
mented This often helps visualize feasible aller- 
natives to a given scheme to make it mote envi- 
ronment friendly. 

Are those indications of Gl* 
Warming? 

• Delhi records the highest maximui 
temperature (41.4°) in the past 100 years * 
the first week of April, 1999. 

• Unusually long day spell and high mmi.. ' 
lures fotlov/ed by numerous forest fires ; 
Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 

• Dry spell causing water scarcity in Manipufi 
Tnpura. 

• Unprecedented floods last year followed t; 

normally high temperatures this yes' 
Bangladesh c 

• Severe heat crave and several deaths tepu h 

by Apnl end in Orissa. •> 

• Severe heat conditions and water sources 

mg up as early as March 1 in Kulch, G-;- V 

• Hundreds of people died all over India '' 'j 
severe heat wave this year. ■■ 
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WORLD OF SPORTS 


Ms the millennium has dravm to a close, it is time to ponder over the highs and the lo\« of spoi 
these hundred years. The changes that have taken place in the nature of sports have brought a 
some positive and negative results. The greatest change in the nature of sports without on iota of d 
has been brought about by the commercialisation of sports. With it, has come about many positive 
negative changes. The influx of money In terms of prize money, sponsorships, T.V. coverage etc 
meant that sports has become a lucrative business. The commercialisation has been further fuelle 
the globalisation of sports. This expansion of sports to hitherto non-sporting nations has bee 
redeeming feature of this century. The sportsmen and organisers have got better returns for I 
efforts, which has consequently resulted in sports becoming more competitive. It has also led to br 
organisation of sporte federations and improved infrastructure facilities. While these indicate a pos 
trend, there is also a darker side to it The hydraheaded entity called corrurption has permeated 
field of sports. There have been numerous scandals, reports of match fixing, bribery, drug abuse 
These have tarnished the image of sports and gone against the very aims and objectives of sports. : 
play and sportsman spirit are fast becoming a thing of the past As we enter the next millennium, I 
preventive and promotive measures have to be taken to improve sports in both qualitative and qur 
tatiye terms. 



The history of cncket dates back to the 13lh 
century. In the 16th century, the sports was well 
entrenched in England. In India, the British intro- 
duced this sport. The first cricket club in India v/as 
opened in Calcutta. Ranieet Smgh was the fore- 
most cricketer of the yesteryears In 1877, the 
first cricket lest match was played in Melbourne 
between England and Australia. This ground also 
holds (he distinction of holding the first one-day 
international in 197 1 . The first world cup of cricket 
vras organised in 1975 in England. India, under 
Kapil Dev won the third Prudential World Cup in 
1933, II marked the zenith of Indian cncket So far 
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seven v/ortd cups have taken place, the la 
being (he one held in England in 1999. The 2( 
world cup will b? held in South Africa, vrhere so 
matches will also be played in Kenya and Zim 
bwe. The 2007 world cup v/ill be held in W 
Indies. Here loo, some matches will be piayec 
Bermuda (Canada) and (he U.S.A. The inien 
tional cricket conference (ICC) is the foremost g 
eming body of this sport. Its headquarters is 
Lords (England). 

Sports profile ; 11 players of each Is: 
play it. The length of the pitch is 20.11 metre 
22 yards. The circumference of the ball is t 
tween 20,79 to 22.8 cm. The weight of the criS 
ball is between 155 to 168 gram. The lenji 
breadth and v/eight of the cricket bat is appre 
mately 95.5 cm. 22.9 cm. and 2 pounds. 

Terminology : swing, cut, overdrive, P- 
hook. Chinaman, short pitch, googly, wide, 
mid off. mid on, long leg, short teg, fine leg, S' 
ward short leg, mid svicket, third man, slip, P"'i 
thirty yard circle, crease, flight, bouncer, tof- 
the vricket. over the vricket. leg before wicket I-' 
low on, protection guard, abdominal guard. E-J t 
Retired hurt. Third Umpire, Opener, first 
Line and Length, seam, leg cutter, off brea'- ^ 
spin, bowler, batsman, vneket keeper, helme*. p 

— 
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exira. no ba’!, cbucicer. dead ba'i. Bearer. .Re- 
__ verse swing, fui! toss, ba/ded. hand’s the ba” hd 
WiC^et, played on, Run out Csught behind. Catch. 
O/er throw, shooter, inn-ngs. Short run, Innrgs 
ThYd Umpire, Gloves, runner etc. 

. Cups and trophies . VVortd Cup, Titan Qjp. 
■;' Triangular Series, Singer Cup, Sahara Cup. 
Matr/est Trophy. Asia Cup, ICC Trophy. Benson 
and Hedges Cup, Ranji Trophy, Du.’eep trophy, 
Irani Trophy. Deodha' Tropy. Roh’ngton Barra Tro- 
phy, Co^ Bihar Trophy, Sheesh t.taha! Trophy. 
Ar'srri Trophy, VS'ills Cup, Vinoo wanked Trophy, 
f-- Vijay Merchant Trophy. Rani Jhansi Trophy. 

Former greats ; Sunil Gavaskar. Sir Don 
Bradman, Ian Chappel.G.-eg Chappel, Ian Botham, 
Kapil De’v. Bicha.'’d Hadlee. Lata Amamath, Vinoo 
=•'- l.iankad, Vijay Hazare, Michael Holding. Imran 
Khan, Duleep Mendis, Clive Lloyd. Vivian 
Richards, Gordon Greenidge, Desmond Haynes, 
.-r:" Javed Maindad, Allan Border. Martin Crowe, 
i'sr; Sandeep Patil, Srikanth, Ditip Vengsarkar. Bany 
Richards, Abdul Qadr. Dennis Li'lee. Jeff thomson. 

Laker, Underwood, Fred Titwus etc. 

Current Players ; Hansi Cronje. Allan 
Donald, Shaun Pollock, Jonty Rhodes. Lance 
^Sr-. Xluesner fSouth Africa) Steve IVaugh. Mark 
’•'Vaugh Glen Mcgrath. Shane Wame (Austratia) 
'.Vasim Akram, Shoeb AVhtar, Saoiain Mushtaq. 
^.^.-inzmam-ul-haq (Pakistan) Sachin Tendulkar. 
.?,(*<■ Sourab Ganguly, Javagal Srinath, Ami Kumbte. 
‘‘ [jZ. Dra:id. Ajay Jedeja, Venkatesh Prasad (In- 
^'^.^’di3) Aannda-de-silva, Arjuna Ranatunga. Sanath 
"'‘.tS'jayasurya, Romesh Kahwitharana, Maravan 
■ Attapattu. Murlidharan, Chaminda Vasas (Sri 
Lanka) Courtney Walsh. Brian Lara, Curlley 
Ambrose. Shivnarain Chanderpaul. Richardo 
p^’'^Posre.'!. Jimmy Adoims (West Indies), Ch,ns Ca-.ms, 
;; Fle.ming. Dion Nash, Dan’el Vetton (N'ev/ Zea'and). 
5 Alistair Campbell, Grant Flo/rer, Neii Johnson. 
'r.-’’_Cr3.g f.tcmillan {Zimb3b-.ve). 



Main events of 1999 
India • New Zealand one day series : Ne.v 
Zea'and beat India by 70 runs in the fifth and finaf 
one day match played in Ch.hstchurch to level Lhe 


se.'ies 2-2. New 
Zea'artd made 202 
runs in ihe'r sfpu- 
lated 50 overs, 
thanks to a hurri- 
cane knock of 115 
funs by Chris 
Cairns. He made 
the fifth fastest cen- 
tury in one-day 
cricket off only 75 
Da'’s. Shah’d Afrid; 
of Pakistan still SachKn Tendufker 
ho'ds lhe reco.’'d cf lhe fastest one day honored 
which he made at Na rcb’ age ns! Sn La"’*a ch 
onfy 37 ba"s 

India-New Zealand Test Series : Desp’.e 
centunes m both the innmgs by Rahu' D.'av'd. In- 
dia fa’ed to fo'ce a v.-'.n in the deciding th-nj test 
at Hami’ton f.'eiv Zea'and thus crr.erged v-cten- 
ous n the senes 1-0 as they had wen tna secono 
test, the fi.'Si being washed out due to ra n 

South Africa-VJest Indies Test Scries : 
The So'uth Africans handed a 5-0 drubb ng tc tn-;- 
West Indies by w.nn'ng a'l the ftra test matches 
p'ayed between the two rabens in the f na' test 
match the p'ctease won by a mam-n o' 35 1 runs 

V/ilts Trophy : In the fna's Caved at Eden 
Ga'de.ns (Ca'cutla), Madnya Fraiesn defeated 
West Be.nga! by 32 runs to wn the 1S?5 W ’s 
Cup t’ophy Madhya Pradesh was he’pe-o by sC.d 
knxks of 57 and 60 from Amay Khu.'asi-a and 
Devendra Eunde’a respectve'y in rep’/ to tne- 
Madhya Pradesh total of 225. West Eenga' fc'd-ed 
up for '53 rurts 

C. K. Naidu Trophy ; Deh: teat Cna-dgam 
by 71 runs to w n the unc-:-' 15 C K f.’a Cj "''fccn, 
ptayed m Jamm.u n Janja'j 1555 

Vizzy Trophy ; So-uth zone teat east zc-c 
town the V/zry t.mphy p'e/ed n Va-anaS' cn tn-:- 
9;.h of Febnia"/ 95 (n rc-c'y to east zone s to’a' c' 
175 and 215 runs m both Ce ' mn ngt s-ou'n zon-a 
made 243 and 149 far 6 n the r resc-eCve m- 
ninos 

Asian Cricket Test Championship ; in me 
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Anil Kumblo 
repeats history 


The second lest match 
between India and Pakistan 
’ played in New Delhi saw the 
’ best o! Anil Kumble. He took 
all the ten Pakistani wickets 
conceding 74 ntns in a dev- 
astating spoil of 26 3 overs. 
He thus cquatted Jim Lakers 
record haul of ten wickets, 
which the Englishman had 
taken in Manchester in 1956 
against Australia 


finals played at Dhakha, Pakistan beat Sri Lanka 
comprehensively by an innmgs and 173 runs to 
become the Asian test champions In this compe- 
tition, VJasim Akram, the Pakistani Captain, se- 
cured two hatricks in consecutive matches to make 
a vrorld tccotd. He inevitably was named ‘man of 
the series', 

Pepsi cup triangular series : In the fnats 
of fhis tournament played at Banglore, Pakistan 
boat India by 123 runs to win the Pepsi cup trian- 
gular trophy The Pakistanis, batting frsi, put up a 
mammoth total ol 291 runs The Indians meekly 
folded up for 168 runs m 42 1 overs Azhar 
Wahmood with his haul of 5 wickets was named 
'man of the match Saurav Ganguly received a 
fiat Sienna car for being named as man of the 
series' 

RanjI Trophy ; Defending champions 
Karnataka were once again vrmners of the Ranji 
trophy of the year 1999 in the finals played m 
Bangalore, they defeated Madhya Pradesh by 95 
runs. 

West indies-Australia one day scries : By 
winning the last of ihe 7 match senes played at 
Bridgetown, West ind'CS icvctted the senes 3-3 
The fifth match of the senes was declared a he 
because of intrusion by spectators m the decisive 
over. 

Coca-Cola Cup ; Pakistan beat their arch 
rivots India by 8 wickets at, Sharjah to lift the 


Coca-Cola friangular trophy. The Indian batsm: 
put op a pathetic balling display scoring a pail 
145 runs in 45 overs. The Pakistan overtook tl 
target loosing only hvo wickets. Wasim Akram w, 
declared 'man of the match' and Venkatesh Pras; 
the 'man of Ihe senes'. 

World Legends Cup : In the fnats piavi 
at Kathmandu, India beat a World XI by four wit 
els to win the world Legends cup. 

Aiwa Cup : A scintillating knock of 95 n 
out by Sri Lankan wicket keeper Rome: 
Katuv/itharana propelled Sri Lanka to a mor 
boosting victory over world cup champions Au 
Iralia by 8 wickets. For his efforts, Romes 
Kaimvilharana was named ‘ man ol the match' 
Singapore Intemafionaf Challenge Cup 
in the finals played at Singapore, West Indit 
batting sensation Richardo Poweli hit 124 runs l 
help his team beat India by 4 wickets, India ha 
earlier made a respectable 254 turis m their alio 
led 50 overs, thante to a century by Rahu! Dravi; 
The West Indians achieved fhis target in 47.4 over 
loosing 6 wickels in the process. Richardo Feme 
was named 'man of the match'. 

D.M.C Cricket Scries : India beat Wes 
Indies 2-1 in the three match. D.M.C Cricket Se 
nes. In the last match Rahul Dravid was name 
man of the match' Saurav Ganguty was na.me: 
man of the series'. 

D.M.C. Cup : Pakistan beat VJest Indes 
to win the D.M.C, Cup The West indies rarefy pj 
up a fight and tost all their three matches I 
Austraiia-Pakistan Test Scries : Austra | 
thrashed Pakistan by an innings and 20 runs a 
Perth to vrrap up the senes 3-0, The match m 
over in the 3rd day which showed the domms'T 
of the Aussies. Justin Langer was declared 'm-i 
of the senes'. 

India-New Zealand one day scries ; 
beat Ne.v Zealand by 7 wickets at Delhi to cT'- j 
the senes 3-2. Saurav Ganguly was declared VW- 
of the senes' for making 301 runs and takpjr 
vnekets p 

Dulccp Trophy : On the basis of 
innings lead north zone beat west zone to tagif' 
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WORLD CUP CRICKET 


In the finals played at Lords on the 
20lh June, Auslra!;a beat Pakistan by 
8 wickets to win the Seventh V.'ortd 
cup. Batting first Pakistan coutd mus- 
ter a meagre 132 runs in 39 overs. In 
reply Australia achieved this less than 
modest target in only 20.1 overs. 

Shane V<fame v/ith figures of 4 (or 33 
ms named 'man of the match’ in the 
finals. "The man of the series' award 
v/as grabbed by Lance Kluesner of 
South Africa. 

Steve Vi'augh, the Australian Captain 
received 3 lakh dollars as prize 
money. 

Shane VVame (Australia) ana Geoff 
Allot (New Zealand) took 20 wicnets each to 
create a nev/ world record ana oeccme the high- 
est wicket takers in me World Cup The previ- 
ous record of 18 wickets stood m the name of 
Rc^er Binny (1983), Craig Mcdermott (1987) and 
Wasim Akram (1992). 

Lance Kluesner took 17 wickets and made 281 
runs in 8 matches with a staggering average of 
140.00. 

Steve Waugh equalled Javed f.fiandad's record 
of appearing in 33 World Cup Watches. 

The match betv/een Australia and South Africa 
ended in a lie. This was only the first time such 
a thing had happened in World Cup history. 
Saqiain Wushtaq secured a hatrick in the game 
against Zimbabv/e and became only the second 
player after Chetan Sharma (India) to achieve 



this distintton in a World Cup 
I Rahul D.'avid and Sac-f-d An.var 
became the only p'aycrs to scc'o 
fwo centuries in a World Cup 
Azharuddin equalled Desmond 
Haynes in Sconrig 57 hail centu- 
nes 

1 India’s score of 373 for 6 egamst 
Sri Lanka at Taunton was the sec- 
ond highest srore in a Wo.ia Cup 
The record is held by Sn Lan’-ia 
who notched uo 393 tor 5 at candy 
against Kenya m the 1995 Worid 
Cup 

The stand between Saurav 
Ganguly and Rahul Drawd agamst 
Sri Lanka of 318 oins is a Wortd record 
A neiV mie cal'ed the 'Duckworlh-Lc.MS ru'e' 
was adopted for ram affected matcnes m the 
Worid Cup 

The twelve partidpating countries were dvided 
into 2 groups Pool 'A consistc-a cl England. 
South Africa, Zimbatrwo. Sn Lan'^a India and 
Kenya. Poo! 'B' co.nsisled of Austra'a. Pakistan 
West Indies, Bangladesh New Zea'and and 
Scotland, 

A total of 42 matches were p'.nyea m 21 centres 
in England. Ireland. Hohand ana Scot'anc 
The ICC Cnck.et W'ortd Cup Trophy was de- 
signed by Paul Marsden 
The 2003 World Cup will be he'a m South At- 
nca and the 2007 World Cup wi’I bo ne'd m me 
West Indies 


yep Trophy. They.won th's trophy for the 14di time. 

Indfa-Australia test scries : After 
ishing Pakistan 3-0, the Aussies handed a 
liar treatment to the Indians by beating them 
ill the 3 matches. 'Sachin Tendulkar” v/as cho- 
the 'man of ihe series' 

^ LAWN TENNIS 

This sport came to be knowm as tenns in the 
if 1400, though the game was p’ayed earlier 
England played a decisive role in the devel- 
nenl of (his sport Harry Jam. an Englishman 


established the first tenms dub called the 
'Limington Club' The game was eari-er known by 
the name 'Pallota' and 'Lawm Racket' It was n 
Ihe 15fh century that it began to be C3'’cd by I'.s 
present name This game is piayc-d on two tymcs 
of surfaces namely grass court and ha'dccurl The 
highest governing body of lawn icnniS is the Into'- 
national Tennis Federation, wh'ch v.3.s cstaC- 
in 1913 Eart'C-r the game was played by c'c'c*- 
sionats and non-prc'cssmna's but n ‘955 
furcation was removed In mo yrar tP'V ' 
Davis cup was hold / 
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Sports profile . 
: Diameter of Ihe 
ball is 2.5 to 2.58 
inch, Ihe colour of 
the bali is while or 
yellow , and its 
weight is between 
56.7 to 58.5 gram. 
The maximum 
length of the racket 
is 32 inch and maximum breadth 12.5 inch. The 
court measures 78 feet by 27 feet. The height of 
the net is 3 feel 6 inches. The game is played as _ 
singles, doubles and niixed doubles. 

Terminology : deuce, volley, service, back 
hand, stroke, forehand, singles, doubles, racket, 
net ball, service break, straight set, service line, 
return, side umpire, baseline, centre line, grass 
court, hard court, day court, fault, grip, ground 
stroke, refree, linesman, in, out, match point, tie 
break, set point, half volley, smash, pace, top spin. 



Lindsay Davenport 



vrrong foot, love, seed, break point, ch 
ends, over head. lob. passing shot, kiil ei 

Cups and Trophies : Granc 
(Wimbledon, French open, Australian opi 
open), Davis cup, Whiteman cup, Federal 
Hopman cup, ATP Championship, Evert ( 
ginia slims championship, Italian open, G 
open. Japan open, Indian satellite o) 
Rajendra Prasad cup, German open, WTr 
pionship. 

Former greats ; Bjorn Borg, Arthi 
John Menroe, Jimmy Connors. Ramt 
Krishnan, Ramesh Krishnan, Vijay Amritraj 
Amritra), Ivan Lendle. Stefan Eoberg, Boris 
(Men), tJartina Navratilova, Chris Evert Llo; 
Jean King, Margret Court Smith, Gabriela i 
Steffi Graf. 

Current Players : Leander Paes, i 
Bhupathi, Zeeshan Ali, S. Vasudevan, 
Natekar (India), Michael Chang, Pete si 
Andre Agassi, Lindsay Davenport, Venus V 
Serena Williams, Jim Couner {U.S.A), C 
Martinez, Arantxa Sanchez Ricario. 
Bruguera, Carlos Moya, Alex Croetza j 
Mark Rosset. Martina Hingis (Svntzerland 
Novotna, Peter Korda (Czech repufafio). 
Rafter, Mark Phillipousis, Mark woodfor 
Woodbridge (Australia), Richard KrichaO 
land), Mary Pierce, Sedrick Pioline (France 
Montilla, Thomas Enqulst, Jonnason Be 
(Sweden), l.tarcilo Rios (Chile), Iva Majoli, 
tvanosevich, (Croatia), Gustava Kuerten { 
Tim Henmann (Britain), Yevgeny Kafelnikov 
Kournikova (Russia) Thomas Muster (Ausl 

Main events of 1999 

Australian open tennis champio 
'99 : On January 30. 1999 in Melbourne (/ 
iia), Yeveginy Kafelnikov of Russia beat T1 
Enquist (Sweden) 4-6. 6-0. 6-3. 7-6 to fift the 
aown of the Australian open tt was only Ih 
ond grand slam title of Kafelnikov, In the v»c 
final, Martina Hingis of Switzerland beat 
Moresamo of France 6-2, 6-3 to lift the w 
crown for ihe third consecutive year, I 
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Moresamo had defeated world No. 1 Lindsay 
Davenport to reach the final. Martina Hingis 
became richer by 6.79,000 Australian dollars. In 
the men's doubles, Jonaru Borkman (Sweden) 
teamed up the Patrick Rafter (Australia) to beat 
the Indian duo of Leander Paes and Mahesh 
Bhupathi 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 6-7 (10-12), 6-4. It was the 
first grand slam tournament when an Indian pair 
had been billed top ranking. In the women's 
doubles, Martina Hingis and Anna Koumikokva 
(Russia) beat Natasha Zvereva and Lindsay 
Davenport 7-5, 6-3, to lift the v/omen's doubles 
.crown. The mixed doubles crov/n was won by 
Marian de swarl and Davis Adams who beat 
Serena Williams and Max Mirneye 6-4, 4-6, 7-6. 

French open tennis championship '99 : 
The French open tennis championship was held 
in may-june'99 in Paris (France). In the men's 
final played on the 6th of June, Andre Agassi 
(U.S.A) beat Andrei Medvedev 1-6, 2-6, 6^, 6-3. 
6-4 to lift the men's crown. With this v/in. Andre 
Agassi became only (he fifth player to win all the 
. four grand slam championships. In the vromen's 
singles final played oaSth June, Steffi Graf (Ger- 
many) beat Martina Hingis 4-6, 7-5, 6-2 to lift the 
crown for (he sixth lime. The French open .once 
again eluded Martina Hingis in her effort to be- 
come the winner of all grand slams tilles. For In- 
dian tennis, (his tournament crealed history, as 
for the first time an Indian duo comprising Leander 
Paes and Mahesh Bhupathi beat Goran 
Ivanasevich (aoatia) and Jeff Torango (U.S.A) to 
lift the doubles aown for the first time. The Indi- 
ans beat their rivals by a score of 6-2, 7-5 They 
became richer by 2,76,660 American dollars and 
also became the top seed according to ATP 
^ rankings. In the women's doubles, the William sis- 
-i'- ters Serena and Venus beat Martina Hingis and 
r Anna Koumikova 6-3, 6-7 (2-7), 8-6 to lift the 
women's doubles crown. 

fi-;’ Wimbledon tennis championship "99 : On 
the 4lh of July. Pete Sampras (U.S.A) best com- 
patriot and fellow American Andre Agassi 6-3, 6- 
4. 7-5 to win (he men's Singles crcx.vn for the sixth 
time. Sampras equalled Roy Emerson's record of 
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winning 12 grand 
slam titles. He is 
only one short of 
equalling the record 
of W.C. Reneshaw 
who had won the 
title for a record 7 
times. In the wo- 
men's singles final. 

Lindsay Davenport 
(U.S A) beat Steffi 
Graf in slraight sels 
6-4, 7-5 to lift the 
women's cro'wn Davenport was agam in the lime- 
light as she teamed wilh fellow Amencan Conna 
Marrariu to beat Marianne de Sward (S Africa) 
and Alena Taiarrova (Ukraine) 6-4, 6-4 to lift the 
women's doubles crown as well. The Indian 
doubles pair of Mahesh Bhupalhi and Leander 
Paes, fresh from their win in the French open, 
beat Paul Harhuis (Holland) and Jerid Pa'mer 
(U SA) to lift (he doubles crv.w It was for the 
first time that an Indian had won hvo tit'es in a 
grand slam event, 

American open tennis championship '99 : 
On September 13. Andre Agassi (U.S A) beal his 
fellow countryman Todd Ma.rtin 6-4, 6-7. 6-7. 6-3, 
6-2 lo lift the men’s singles crown in the U.S open 
tennis championship. Agassi received 7 5 lakh 
dollars as prize money. In the women's smg'es 
final played a day earlier Serena V.Mliams (U S A) 
had bealen Martma Hmgis 6-3. 7-6 lo Mt the 
women's singles crown She too receive-d 7 5 lakh 
dollars as pnze money In the men’s dout'es f- 
nal, Sebastian Loreau (Canada) and Alex O'bncn 
(U S A) beal the Indian pa r of 
Leander paes and Mahesh 
Bhupathi 7-6, 6-4 to lift the 
men’s doubles cro-vm. In the 
women's doubles' final, the 
Wil'iam sisters Serena and Ve- 
nus beat Chanda Rubin 
(U S.A) and Cedrin Tested 
(France) 4-6, 6-1. 6-4 to b« 
the women’s doubles crc"*'t. 
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Tennis players of the century 

Rod Laver 
and Sleffi Grai v/ere 
voted the best men 
and women tennis 
players of this cen- 
tury by the Associ- 
ated press. Dubbed 
the 'Rocket' Laver is 
K-V^lhe only double 
■ I grand slam winner 
in history. He v/on 
Sicffi Graf the same in 1962 
and 1969. The top ten players of this century ac- 
cording to the associated press are as follows 


Men 


Women 


1 . Rod Laver 

2. Pete Sampras 
3 BillTilden 

4. Bjorn Borg 

5. Don Budge 
6 Lew Hoad 

7. John McEnoe 

8. Roy Emerson 

9. Ken Rosewall 

10. Jack Kramer 


1. Steffi Graf 
2 Martina Navratilova 

3. f^argret Smith Court 

4. Billie Jean King 

5 ChnsEven 

6 Suzanne Lenglen 

7 Helen Wills moody 

8 Maureen Connolly 

9 Monica Seles 

10 Martina Hingis 


The Indians drew heart from the fact that Mahesh 
Bhupathi and I Sugiyama (Japan) beat Donald 
■Johnson (U S A) and Kimberly po (U S A) 6-2. 6- 
to lift the mixed doubles crown 


Sidney International loumamont : On Jan 
16, 1999 Lindsay Davenport beat Martina Hingis 
to win the Sidney International tournament played 
in Sidney (Australia) 

Colonial classic tennis In Melbourne. 
Thomas Enquist beat local hero mark philipousis 
to win the co'onial classic tennis championship 
held on the 16th of January 1999 

Hopman Cup : On the 9th of January '99. 
Australia beat Sweden 2-0 to van the Hopman 
cup in Perth (Australia). It is the team champion- 
ship of women equivalent to the Daws cup for 
men. 


Tasmania International Tennis : Chanda 
Rubin of U.S beat Rita Grede of Italy to win the 


Tasmania International tennis championship ht 
in Hobart on 161h January '99. 

Adelaide hard court tennis champio 
ship : Thomas Enquist beat Leyton He'witI ai 
Patty Schnieder beat Mary Pierce (France) to w 
the men's and women's titles respectively. 

Super power challenge cup tenn 
chaniponship : In the finals. Steffi Graf withdre 
from the match due to an injury and Venus W 
lams was declared the winner of this loumamei 
Delhi women's open tennis ; Shn 
DhaNvan beat second seeded Karishma Patel 6- 
3-6, 6-1 to win the Delhi women's open tear 
title. Later she teamed up the Kanshma Patel 
beat Shyamli Thakur and Yamini Shekhari to I 
the doubles crown. 

I.G.A super thrift classic tennis chamf 
onship : Venus William beat Amanda Coetz 
(S.Africa) 6-4, 6-0 to bag the title. The match wi 
played in Oklohama City. 

Gaz de France open : Serena Williams be 
Emilie Marsemo 6-2, 3-6. 7-6 (74) to win the Gt 
de France open title held in Paris. 

Saint Jude indoor tennis tournament 
Toney Hass (Germany) Beat Jim Courier 64, 6- 
to win the saint |uge indoor tennis lournamei 
played in Memphis (Tennessee). 

Copenhagen open tennis championship 
In the finals played on 7th of March. Magmi 
Gustafson (Sweden) beat Fabrics Santfo (Francr 
64, 6-1 to vrin the title, 

Franklin Templeton classic tennis toui 
nament : John Michael Gambeli of U.S A ber 
Australian Lytton Hewitt 7-6, 4-6, 6-4 to win th: 
Franklin templeton classic tennis tournament 
Lipton Tennis chamionship : On 27 marc! 
'99 in Bisken (U.S.A) seventh seed Richan 
Kraichek of Holland beat unseeded Frenchma 
Sebastian Gustran to win the men's title. In thi 
women's singles final venus Williams beat her sis 
ter Serena to win the women's title. 

National Grass court tennis champion 
ship : In the finals played in Calcutta Mansh: 
Malhotra (Maharashtra) and Marks Hilper 
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(Germany) won Ihe women's and men's title 
respectively. 

Evert cup tennis ; Serena Williams beat 
fifth seeded steffi graf to v/in the Evert cup tennis 
tournament. The cup has been named after the 
great player of Yester Years, Chris Evert Lloyd. 

Davis cup (Asia- Oceania group) : India 
beat china 5-0 to move ahead in the next round of 
their group. The credit for the Indian victory was 
shared by Leander Paes, Mahesh Bhupathi and 
FazIuddin. 

Gold Flake open tennis : In the men's 
singles final Byron Black beat Renner Schutler of 
Germany 6-4, 1-6, 6-3 to v/in the men's singles 
title. In the doubles final Mahesh Bhupathi and 
Leander Paes beat Byron Black and Neveli good- 
will to bag the doubles crown. 

Betty Barklery tennis championship : In 
the finals held in Hamburg. Venus Williams beat 
l.lary' pierce of France to vim her first clay court 
title of her career. 

Servo Indian Oil ATP challenger tourna- 
ment : Leander Paes beat his compatriot Mahesh 
Bhupathi 7-5, 6-4 to win the servo Indian oi! ATP 
challenger tournament 

Italian open : In the fnals played in Rome 
on 17th may '99 Gustavos Kuerten (Brazil) beat 
Patrick Rafter 6-4, 7-5. 7-6 (8-5) to bag the men's 
singles title. In Ihe women's fnals Venus Williams 
beat Mary Pierce of France in straight sets 6-4, 6- 
2 to bag the women's singles title. 

Polish open Tennis : Conchita l.lartinez 
(Spain) beat Karina Hubsudova (Slovakia) 6-1,6- 
( 1 to win Ihe polish open tife 
/ Hall of frame Tennis : In the fnais playc-d 
in Nev.'pcrt on Ihe 12lh of July. Chris wooooruff 
;U.S.A) bea! Kenneth Calrson (Denmark) to v.-,n 
Ihe hall of fame tennis cnamp-cnsh'p The douD'es 
i ^ crown in this compe! tbn was won by Leander Paes 
and his new padner Wayne Arthurs (Australia). 
>■', Canadian Open Tennis : Thomas 
Johanson of Sweden beat Russian Yevegeny 
..Kafe'nikov 1-5. 6-3, 6-3 to win the Canadian open 
' tennis cham.pionship. 


ATP championship ; Peier Samcras tea! 
Patrick Rafter 7-6. 9-7, 6-3 to v.-n the ATP cham- 
pionship. 

Asia Cup Tennis Championship : 
Uzbekistan beat Japan 2-0 to win this 
champ'os^'O inc - beat T'-a'and 2-1 to bag the 
third plasc- 

ATP tour world doubles championship : 
In tne fnals pia/ed in Harl'ord on the 22nd of 
Novemiber. Sebasiem Lcreau and A'ex 0'bre:n 
beat the Indian duo of Leander Paes and Mahesh 
Bhupathi 6-3. 6-2. 6-2 to win this co-.mted t'tle 

V/TA lour Championshi ; in Pbrade'ohia 
second seeded Lindsay De‘;enpori beat top seed 
Martina Hmgis 6-3, 6-4 to bag Ihe Vi7A to'jr cham- 
pionship title 

Paris Open : Andre Agasi beat Mora! Sa'n 
to become the frsi p'ayer to win both the Pans 
Open and the French Open tit'es 



FOOTBALL 


The pioneer of footba'i was Italy However, 
the frst football dub - 'the Sheffe'd footba'i dub' 
was founded in 1857 in England Like cnckef. the 
Britishers were instrumental in bnngmg this sped 
to India The frst footba'i dub of ind.a was The 
Da'housie Club' The n'ghest goremma tody c' 
footba'i is 'The federation interna! onal de foetba'i 
Association' better Known 
by its acronym 'FIFA' Ev- ^ , 

ery four years this 
organ-saticn organ'ses the 
'World Cup' The frst wc-rfd 
cup was organised m Unj- 
guay m 1930 The last 
world cup was he'd n June 
1953 in France 32 team.s 
took part in this mega 
event and the host nat on 
teat Brazil to l.'I the 'Wort d 
Cup 

Sports profile : 

Eadr team has 11 r-'o/ers 
The Dcum'erence ct tw 
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football is between 68 to 71 
c.m. The weight of the ball 
is 395 to 453 giams. The 
length of the field is be- 
tv/een 91 to 120 metre and 
the breadth is between 45 
to 91 metre. 

Terminology : Mid 
field, centre pass, back 
pass, goal keeper, forward, 
direct kick, striker, indirect 
kick, comer, free kick, dribble, penalty kick, extra 
time, scissor kick, foul, goal, refree, linesman, 
sweeper, back, throw in, volley, touch line, send 
off, net v/inger, lie breaker. Flag, fist, firel half, 
second half, sudden death, winger. Tackle, far 
post, sliding tackle, off side, hatrick, handball, chip, 
lob. fair charge, booking, cross, kick off. goal kick, 
marking, through ball. Abbey etc. 

Cups and trophies: FIFA cup (World Cup). 
U.F.A Cup, F.A. Cup, European Championship, 
Winners Cup, Presidents cup, Afncan nations cup. 
Kings cup, Mardeka cup, Asian cup, Kankecafe 
gold cup, Santosh trophy (National championship), 
Jawahar Lai Nehru International gold cup, Rajiv 
Gandhi International cup. Durand cup. Rovers cup, 
I F.A Sheild, DCM trophy. Federation cup, Subroto 
cup, B C Roy trophy. Mir Iqbal Hussain trophy, 
■' Stafford cup, Caesers cup, Vithal cup. Baradoloi 
, i;, Nagaji trophy, Airlines gold cup, Bandodkar 
■'Id cup, Ashutosh trophy. Begum Hazrat Mahal 
trophy. 

Former greats : Pele, Deigo Maradona, 
Subro'o Mukhegee, Gany Linekar. Paulo Rossi. 
C.Maldini, Roberto Baggio, Rudd Gullit 

Current players I.M, Vijayan, Shishir 
Ghosh, Akil Ansari, Ranjan Dey, K.T. Ranjeel, 
Biachung Bhutia, Amit Das, Abdul LaW, E. Emeka. 
Cheema Okeri, Khalid Jameer, Arvind Kumar. 
Sushant Majumdar, Raman Vijayan, A.S.Firoi. 
Mohd Safiq (India), Angeto Perrofi, Pavolo Maldeni. 
Demeitre Alvaltini, Deno Baggio, Deigo Fueger 
(Italy), David Semen, Ian Barket, Gany Neveli. 
Tony adams, G.Southgate, R.Fiower, N.Morton 
(England), Cannagea, Vatistula (Argenlina), 


Marrco Von Bastien, Ronald Koehman (Holland). 
Julio Caesen. Romano. Ouriga, Babeto. Ronaldo 
(Braiit), Oliver Veithoff, Thomas Helmar, Rudy 
Voeller, G. Kilnsmen, LotharMathauis, (Germany) 
Tony Polstar, Peter Steioger, Jetterberg (Sweden). 
Devor Succar (Croatia), Lawrence Blank Zinadine 
Zidane, Marshall de jeli (France). 

Main events of 1999 

Inter state football championship ; On the 
29th of Febtuaiy '99 in Nimbaheda (Rajasthan), 
Indian Railways defeated Bengal 1-0 to win the 
inter state football championship. 

National football League ; Salgaonkar 
sports club, Goa beat Mohan Bagan lo win the 
national football league. In the finals played in 
Calcutta former champions Mohan Bagan were 
overwhelmed by the goan dub. 

Santosh Trophy : The finals of Ihe Sanlosh 
Irophy were played in Chennai on Ihe 41h of April 
'99, In the finals Bengal beat Goa 5-0 to win the 
coveted trophy. For Bengal, Baichung Bhulia, 
Oeependu Biswas, Vasudev Mandat, Raman 
Vijayan and Carlton Chapman each scored a goal. 

Youth World Cup : Spain beat Japan 4-0 
to win the youth world cup. For Spain Pavlov 
Gonzales scored two goals. The final was played 
on the 25lh of April '99 in Lagos. 

SAARC football tournament : India helped 
by goals from star striker Baichung Bhutia ana 
Bnjno I linho beat Bangladesh 2-0 to win Ihe saarc 
football tournament played on the 25th of April i.n i 
Mudgaon. Baichung Bhutia was named Ihe ‘man 
of the match'. 

Copa America cup :.ln the finals played on 
the 19lh of-July in Asuncion, Brazil beat Uruguay 
3-0 to win the oldest cup in International foolba'i ; 
For Brazil Rivaldo struck twice while Ronaldo ■ 
nettled the third. < 

Women's World cup football tourna- 
ment : United states of America beat china 5-4 m 
a penalty shoot out to become the champions of i 
the women's world cup tournament played on the ■: 
11th of July at Pasadena, California, U.S A had 
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earlier vron Ihe inaugural world cup held in china 
in 199.6. 

Confederation Cup : On the 4th August 
■99 Mexico beat Brazil 4-3 to win the confedera- 
tion cup played in Mexico city, Brazil was the de- 
fending champion but lost to a spirited Mexico. 

Durand cup ; Gotkeeper Juye Sidhi effected 
a fine save off the final spot kick to help salgaoncar 
club edge past East Bengal 3-2 in the tie-breaker 
of the Durand cup final played on the 4th of 
Dec '99. 

21st Governor’s Gold Cup : Army XI beat 
Kerala Police 3-1 to win the government's gold 
cup played in Gangtok on the 6lh of November’99. 

Super Cup : Salgaonkar Club of Goa beat 
their arch rivals Mohan Bagan through a golden 
goal by Alvito de Cunha to win this cup for the 
second consezutive year. 


A 


BADMINTON 


r;?-' It is believed that the sport of badminton 
IV' originated in England in the 18th century. Some, 
jji' however believe that the sport originated in India. 
0- The sport was played by British officers when they 
c-j-'f ruled in India. The name ’badminton’ in derived 
from the city of ’badminton’ founded by the duke 
of Beaufort in 1873, v/here an exhibition match 
- was organised for the first lime. 

Sports profile : The sport is played by 2 


players in a singles match and 4 players in a 
doubles match. The size of the court is 13.41' 
■‘l'.,v6,1m (44’20 fL). In a singles match, the size ol 
' the court is reduced by 3 feet. The height of the 
,..-!Tel is 1.5 m (5 ft) and the weight of the shuttle 'is 
^'■;. ;DetiA’een 4.75 to 5.51 gr. (73 to 85 grains). The 
■;^‘‘'if,huttle is made from the feather of birds and has 
feathers. The weight of the racket is between 
t2’'' 5 to 140 grams. 

,v; Terminology : Refree, linesman, let drop, 
skirt. Innings, net shot, low service, high 
•sK-^'^’^rvice, lift, pen handle push, setting, service 
iv- .'Jr’ea.k, match point, set point, smash. 

Cups and Trophies ; Chaddha cup (na- 
:nal women’s team championship). Vikas 
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topiwala challenge cup 
(National men’s singles), 

Olympian challenger cup 
(National women singles), 

Amrit Dwan cup, Aggar- 
wal cup, S.R. Ruia cup, 

Sofia kitkara cup. Hirala! 
cup, Thomas cup (world 
men), Uber cup (world 
women). All England 
championship, Sudiraman Gopichnnd 
cup, Yonnex cup, Abdul Rahman cup, European 
cup. 

Former greats : Prakash Padukone, Syed 
Modi, Amrit Div;an etc. 

Current players : Pulela Gopichand. 
Archana Popat, Dipankar Bhatlacha^a, Manjusha 
Kanwar, Madhumila Bishl, Archana Deodhar. 
Vijaydeep Singh. Vinod Kumar (India). Luo Ygang. 
Gong Chi Chao, Yi Chao Ying, Sun Jun, Ye Zhao 
Ying, Bong 2yong, Gu Jun, Liu Yong (China), 
Peter Rasmusen, Peter Cede Christenson 
(Denmerk), J.Suprionto, Susi Susanti. Harianto 
Abrf, Sindana Hartono, Burdianto Sigif, Sandra 
WJay, Harmawan Susanto, Ricki subagia (Indsne- 
sia), Li Sun Duke (Korea) etc. 

Main events of 1999 

World Grand Prix Badminton : In the 
men’s singles finals played in Bender Ser Bogwan 
(Brunie), Sun jun of China beat top seed Pcler 
Gede Chnstenson of Denmark 15-11.15-8 to win 
the coveted title. Sun Jun had also won iho a'l 
England Championship in 1998 In the v,-omcris 
singles finals Zhang Ning of China beat Dayi Yun 
11-8, 11-7 to win the sing'es title The women's 
doubles title was won by the Chinese pair 0 ! 
Geifieand Gu Jun who beat the Danish Pa r in 
the men’s doubles, the Indonesian pair of Danny 
Canton and Budi Arianto Anlhonese beat fc'iow 
countrymen Gune Wan and Ha^arto Anthonese 
15-11, 5-15. 15-11 tow'.ntho t t'o 

63rd Senior National Badminton champi- 
onship : In the finals ptai'Cd in January tn Oo’hi 
Pulela Gop'chand and Archana Popat wen 
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men's end womens singles lilies respeclively. For 
Gopichand, it v/as his fourth national title while 
Apama Popaf won it for the second time in her 
career. Gopichand beat Srikant Bakshi 15-3. 154 
while Apama Popat beat V.Laxmi 11-3, 114 to 
show their overall domination. In the v/omenS 
doubles Manjusha Kanwar and Archana Deodhar 
beat Apama Popet and Manju 154, 15-2 to win 
the title. 

Yonnex Japan Open : Peter Gede Chris- 
ten beat Sun Jun and Zhe Yao Ying beat Gong 
Zhi Kao to v/in the menS and vromenS singles 
titles respectively. The matches v/ere played in 
Tokyo on the 1 1th of April '99 

BPL open badminton : In the finals played 
in Bangalore on the 11th of August 1999. Pulela 
Gopichand and Archana Popat again dominated 
the proceedings to bag the men and women's 
titles respeclively. 

Scottish open badminton championship 
: Pulela Gopichand beat bis fellow countryman 
Sidharth Jam 15-8, 15-10 to vim the title The 
women's title was begged by Aeida Takako of 
Japan. 

A Indian among top 100 badminton play- 
ers ; Among the current top 100 badminton play- 
ers, Pulela Gopichand (42), Abhir Shyam Gutpta 
(61), Nikhil Kanitkar (70). and Sachin Ralli (100) 
find places in the women's section Aparna Popat 
•)'(21) Neeiima Chaudhary (70). Maniusha Kanwar 
^ ■) and B R Meenakshi (95) find themselves in 
august rankings 

j y 1 VOLLEYBALL 

The game owes its origin to William 
J.Moman, an Amencan, who introduced this sport 
to the W'crld in 1895, Earlier, this sport was con- 
sidered part of basketball bu! later it carved out its 
own idsniily. The highest governing body of this 
sport is the inte.mationa! vo^eyba'! federa'Jon. which 
was estah's.hed in 1948. The first world cup of 
voileyba'i was organised in 1949 

Sports profile : The court of volleyball is 
18m'9m in area. The net is 9.50 m long and 1 m 


v/ide. !ls height is 2.43 m for men and 2.24m for 
v/omen. The height of the side posts is 2,55m, 
The circurnference of the ball is behveen 65 .to 
67cm. The weight of the ball is behveen 260 to 
280 grams. The internal pressure of the ball is 
behveen 0.40 to 0.45 kg/cm. Each team has a 
total of 6 players. 

Terminology : Hook serve. Tennis serve. 
Refree, linesman. Double fault. Fore arm pass. 
Set up. Block. Aerial Smash, Rotation, Double hit. 
Volley pass. Dig pass, Switch, overlapping, 
Boosler, Love. Dig, Net Fault, Net ball. Floater. 
Senrice. Power serve. 

Cups and trophies : Federation cup, India 
cup, Shivanti gold cup, Shiva Subramanium cup 
(National women Championship), V.C.C, cup, 
Mannarkat M.M Joseph trophy (National Men's 
championship), and Poornima Irophy. 

Former greats ; Udai Pav/ar. K.Vijay 
Bhaskaran. 

Current players ; Abdul VashisL Sukhpal 
Singh, Dalel Singh, Ashish Aroja, Ravikant Reddy 

MAIN EVENTS OF 1999 

4th International Volley ball tournament 
: In Dubai, on Ihe 9th of January, Urkarine beat 3 
limes champions India 17-16, 15-9, 10-15, 15-3 
to win the 4th Rashid International volleyball 
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tournament. Ironically Ukraine were partidpafing 
! in the tournament for the first time. 

Aslan Senior Volley Ball Championship : 
China emerged winners of the Asian senior vol- 
leyball championship held in Tehran on the 9th of 
: September. Australia took the second spot. In this 
: v/ay china has qualified for the world volleyball 
: tournament. 



TABLE TENNIS 


This sport v/as played in the second half of 
the 191h century in England. During this period it 
' was knov/n by the name 'Gausima' or ‘whip waff. 

^ Rubber bats .replaced the earlier used v/ooden 
bats in the third decade of the 20lh century Since 
>'■ then it has become popular alt over the world 
The International fable tennis Association v/as set 
up in 1926 and the first world championship vras 
’i- held in 1927. 

Sports profile : It is played by hvo players 
y in a single match and by four players in a doubles 
match. The size of the table is 2 74m*1 .52m. The 
table is 76 cm high. The diameter of the ball is 
betv/een 37.2 to 38.2 mm and its weight is be- 
'■ tween 2.4 to 2.53 gram’ (0.88 ounce). The colour 
of the ball is either white or yellow. 

Terminology : Back spin, centre line, half 
court, late control end, counter hitting, sidespin. 
swing stroke, Rally, Riverse sandwich, push stroke, 
service top spin. Net grip, Chinese grip, penholder 
grip. End line, foil, half volley. 

f Cups and Trophies : Maharaja Peetha- 
puram cup (National men's singles). Travancore 
cup (National women’s singles), Ramanujan fro- 
'^phy. Padmavali trophy, Indira cup, Ra.kuman chal- 
I lertge cup, Swalhling cup, Corbellion cup. Iran cup. 
' Samt widewash etc. 

• Former greats : Chang yea Pyong. 
taiiaxmi, Ramanujan etc. 

< , Current players ; Kam'esh Mehta, Chetan 
‘ juboor, Supy Ghorpade. Arup Basak. M.S. 
-faith'i, Mauma Das, Niyali Shah. A. Radhika. 

Bhuvaneshwari. Monlo Ghosh, V.Srin/vasan. 
' Id-.i Chandran, Shram Archana Rao (Indo), De.ng 


Yaplng, Vanq Ymg, 

Kong Ling. Liu 
Guoliang, VVu Na. 

Kong Li Hui.Wang 
Nan, Wang yang 
(China), John 
Valdner, Peter 
Carlson, Michael 
Applegreen, Jorgan 
pierson (Sweden), 

Mathew Syed, 

Alan cook (England), Jun Hang Jmu. Pa; Fc.m 
Tan (Singapore), Philip Gaitien (France), Chen 
jingo (Tawan), C Koyama (Japan), Kim Tek. Soo 
Hyan. Jung Hyan (S.Korea). 



Main events of 1999 
60th National and International sub jun- 
ior and cadet table tennis championship : On 
(he 30lh of J3nua7 '99 in Indore, west Bengal 
won all Ihe ten titles on d'spiay It won 4 team 
titles, 4 singles lilies and 2 douses lil'es Ni'oy 
Basak and Aruna won the men's and women's 
cadet tides while saurabh chakraborty and Sumil 
Rao won Ihe junior cadet tides 

Senior National table tennis Champion- 
ship : On the 9lh ol Janu37 ’99 m Chennai. Pe- 
troleum sports control board and Ra hvay's won 
Ihe men's and women's tides rcspectwely Pe’uo- 
leum sports control board beat west Bengal 3-0 
vrhite railways also beat west Bengal 3-6 to bag 
the tide. 

World table tennis (Viomen's) : Wang Nan 
of China, the lop seed beat her fellow 
county-women Zhang Yi fJmg to w.n the women's 
title of the world lab'e lennis competd'on Tte f- 
nals was played on the rih of August Su m 
Einhoven (Ho'iand) 

Aslan table tennis ; Ryu Siyung J.'’n jKo^- 
rea). the top sc-od bea! £th seed V.’eng Hao c' 
Ch.na ID bog the Asian fsb'o te-'-.-s t'-’c^in^t'-e 
women sccl.on Li Kang Eng c'. chno c- 
her countywomen Zharg Fe.ng 
women's t t'-o. The m2t:d"e3 wore r' ' ■ ' 

on the 5;h cf Septemier 
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HOCKEY 


A game resembling modem hoc!(ey was 
played during ancient times in Persia. In the me- 
dieval age a game 'HocVey v;as played in France 
which also resembled modem hockey. The first 
mention of hockey occurs in Lincolnshire (Britain) 
in the year 1772 In Scotland the game was known 
as 'Shanty' and in Ireland it was known as 'Hartey'. 
The birth of modem hockey took place m the mid 
19lh century. In 1851, the first organised hockey 
club-'the Blackhealh Rugby and hockey club' was 
established in England. The International Hxkey 
Federation v/as founded in 1884. The first Inter- 
national hockey match v/as played between Wales 
and Ireland in Rayie on 26th June. 1895. The first 
v/orld cup hockey tournament was organised in 
Barcelona in 1971. India has won the gold medal 
in Olympics 8 limes. Hockey is our national spon 
Sport profile : Each team has it players 
The circumference of the ball is between 223 to 
224 cm. The v, ■eight of the ball is behveen 155 to 
163 grams. The length of the playing field is 91 44 
metre and its breadth is behveen 50 to 55 metre. 

Terminology ; Infnngement. sideline, tie 
breaker, sudden death, Hatnck, stick, under cut- 
ting, circle, bulley, Rolhn. push m, shooting circle, 
...Polley, Right and left back, outside nght. Inside 
'••^ht, centre forward. Inside left, outside left, cen- 
short comer, long comer, 
ilty stroke. Flick, Reverse flick, scoop, Um- 
u, linesman. Half volley. Pad. gloves 

Cups and Trophies : Mumbai gold cup. 



Surjeet singh cup, Agha Khan cup, Scindhia gold 
cup. Him gold cup, Ceasers Clark cup, Murugappa 
gold cup, cuppuswamy cup, Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
gold cup. Roop Singh gold cup, Khan Abdul gaffar 
khan Trophy. K.D. Singh babu trophy, O.C.M. 
Sriram trophy, challenge cup, Rene frank trophy 
(world championship). Champions trophy. Stand 
cup, B.M.W trophy, Azian shah cup. Indira Gandhi 
International gold cup, Rangasv/any cup (national 
men's championship). Lady Ratan tata trophy (Na- 
tional women's championship), Beighlon cup, 
Obedullah gold cup. Federation cup etc. 

Former greats : Major Dhyanchand. 
Batv/inder Singh. Roop Singh, Aslam sherkhan, 
K.D Singh babu, Pargat singh, M.P. Singh, Zafar 
Iqbal. Mohd Shahid etc. 

Current players : Mukesh Kumar,' Dhanrai 
Pillai. Shakeel Ahmad, Darell D'souza, Ashesh 
Balal. Anil Aldrin, Ravi Naik. Atif Idris, Seville 
D'mellow, Dilip Tirkey, Rajeev Mishra, Baljeet 
Singh Saini (India), Xavier Amod. Joseph Sanchez, 
Pavio Amut, John Eskary, Xavier Eskude, Vicfgor 
Puzol, John Dinars, Jacquin Maigosa (Spain). 
Michael Berman, Stefan Davis, Paul Louis, Michael 
Yark, Jeremy Hiskins, Warren Birminghan. Ken 
Wark, David Wonborough, James llmer, Paul 
G'wodin, Daniel Ezpore (Australia), Peter Tivis. 
Christian Mayer Haffer, Christopher Backman. 
Patrick Vallenvum, Oliver Domay, Nils Kolbjek. 
Cristean Blank, Andreas Becker, Kirsten Fisher. 
Michael Hilgers (Germany), Stephan Von, Rumco 
^ Von Wit. Tyun De Nojier, Brem Lomans 
' (Nelherland). Ahmad Mansoor, Sarvas 
Mohammad, Naved Alam, Kamran Ashraf, Babar 
Abdullah, Tahir Zaman (pakistanj. Young Kui Kim. 
Siyok Kyo Shin, Siyong Ti Song, Kyon Muk Kot\g. ^ 
Yun Konyo (S.Korea). 

Main events of 1999 

India-Pakistan lest series : Pakistan won 
the 9 match series 6-3. Out of the 9 mafches 4 
were played in India in which Pakistan v/on 3-1. 
The next 5 games were played in Pakistan in 
v/hich Pakistan v/on 3 matches and India 2. 
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.. Rangaswamy cup (59th Senior National 
1' len's hockey championship) : In the finals 
i ayed in Hydrabad on the 26th of March '99, 
I'j dian Airlines beat Tamil Nadu 4-1 to win the 
„ angasvramy cup This was the 9th occasion 
';J, hen Indian Airlines had vron the national cham- 
T onship. 

T. 9th Azian Shah cup : In the finals played 
Kualalampur on the 10th of Apnl, Pakistan teat 
r. luth Korea 3-1 to win the Azian shah cup. Ear- 
r south Korea nad beaten Pakistan in the Bank 
ian games and the champion’s trophy and so 
5 win was a sweet revenge for the Pakistanis. 

Telstra challenge women's hockey sc- 
s : in the four nation telstra challenge women's 
_;key series played in Perth (Australia) on the 
^ of May. Olympic champions Australia thrashed 
■j_'..jth Africa 5-0 in the finals to win the title. 

' 4th nation junior women's hockey tour- 
' ■■•'.Tient : In New Jersey on the 27th of June '99 
Indian junior women's hockey team beat En- 
-'-J^id in the finals to win the title. It was the first 
ii5-‘,'ign tour of the Indian Junior women's hockey 

Champions trophy (Men's) : Australia beat 
t-''“;^th Korea 3-1 in the finals of the champions 
F5 _hy played at Brisbane (Australia) on the 20th 
jne to win the title. Holland beat Spain 5-2 to 
l.'r'Mhe third position. 

G';'?'-’ Champion's trophy (Women's) : The Aus- 
Jn women’s hockey team beat Holland to win 
•j'. If' vomen's champions trophy. 

India-Germany hockey series : In the four 
series played in June '99 in Germany, the 
! boat India 3-1 to win the series. Germany 
j,.,.i'.''\on the first three matches while India man- 
a win in the last match of the series. 
Murugappa all India hockey tournament : 
19^5 ,10 lOlh of July '99 in chennai, the Indian 
.pj-fV/ federation XI boat Mumbai XI 5-0 to win 
Cha’ienge (Murugappa) trophy. 
'^'i.,.-ff'Tndia-South Africa Scries ; In the senes 
1 in August '99. South Africa beat Ind'a 3-0 
r 5 match senes The best the Indians coutd 


do was to achieve a draw in t.vo of the f.ve 
ntatches. 

Hero Honda Asia Cup women's hockey 
tournament : South Korean beat Inj'a at Nc.v 


Delhi through a golden goal by their captain Hycn 
Youngtee to bag the title. 


BOXING 


The first S'gns of boxing are seen in the 
mural i-aintings of Greece. In the 181h cen!ur>', 
model boxing took its present form. Now ru'es 
Cwere laid during this period. In 1660. the 
Quensbury rules were fmmed On the basis of 
this new rule, the first boxing compelit.on was 
organised in 1857 In 1931 boxing was granted 
legal recognition. The two governing b-od.es of 
boxing are the world boxing council (\'i'SC) ana 
the world Boxing Association (V'l'BA) 

Categories : Light f.ywoight (Less than 49 
kg). Flyiveigh! (Less than 51 kg). Bantam weghi 
(54 kg). Feather weight (57 kg;, Junior i ght wo gnt 
(59 kg). Light weight (61 Kg) Light mido'o wc- ght 
(71 kg). Middle weght (75 kg) Ligi't heav/ wogh; 
(81 kg). Crusor weight (88 5 Kg). Heavy we ght 
(91 kg), Super heavy weight (More than 91 Kg) 
Sports profile : The minimum size of th i 
boxing ring is 4 9^4 9 meter and the majtrr.u 
size IS 6.10*6 10 metre The ring is between 91 
to 122 cm high from the ground, level bounded br 
ropes from all sides 

Terminology : Ring master. Jab >'es-.n 
cover up, clinch, In fighting, be'i. oacK header 
Barrage, Volvo punch, upper cut, lower cuo. te- 
tow the belt, bacK peddle. Boui. Bunt.ng, Krcna. 
punch, lead. Neutral corner, ngh! cross sw .ng 
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seconds oul, not out, Knockout oeii olock, blow, 
bounce of ropes, hook, guard, hang on, hill, pivot 
punch. Round, wag, pench ball, punch drunk, sash, 
nng craft. 

Cups and trophies : World cup champion- 
ship. Presidents cup, Meyers cup. Kings cup, Vir- 
ginia long corn trophy, WBA title, WBC crov/n. 

Former Greats : Mohammed Ali, Joe Louis, 
and Leon Spinks. 

Current Boxers : Evander Holyfield, Riddick 
Bowe, Tony Morisson, Tony Tucker, Mike Tyson, 
Virgin Hill, Tony Lopez (U.S.A), Frank Bruno, 
Lenox Lewis, Nigel Van (Britain), Christians 
Espana (Venezulea), Caeser Chavez. Fouls 
Caeser Basket. Richard Jules Higael, Agence 
Gonzales (Mexico), Park Young Kyun (S Korea), 
Dingo Singh. Devanand, Rajendera Prasad. 
Dharmedra Singh Yadav, Manoj Pinglay, 
Gurucharan Singh, Joram Thanga (India). 

Wain events of 1999 

International Boxing Federation’s welter 
weight title ; Felix Trinidad Junior beat Pemell 
Whittier in New York to v/in the v/eiteweight crown. 
.The bout took place on the 20th of February. 

■ 45th senior national boxing champion- 

hip : the Army won 7 out of 12 titles to win the 
learn championship in the 45th senior national 
boxing championship. The Railways and C.I.S.F 
bagged the second and third postions respectively 
Suresh Singh of the central Industnal security force 
was adjudged the best boxer of (he tournament. 

Laila Ventures into boxing : Knmvn by 
the name of 'Madam Butlerfl/. the daughter of 
former heavy weight boxer Mohammed Ali turned 
professional on the 8th of October '99. In her first 
fight she quickly disposed of the challenge of April 
Flower to win her first professional bout. 

World heavyweight boxing : Lennox Lewis 
pf England beat Evader Holyfield lo win Ihe world 
heavy weight-boxing crcwn. 

Y.M.C,A. InteipaUonal boxing competi- 
tion : In Ihe competition held on the 91h of March 
in New Delhi, {he Indian senior and junior boxers 
— ; _ 


gave a good account to themselves to bag 9 d 
the 14 gold medals on display. Ukraine, Mauritius 
and Sri Lanka bagged the .2nd 3rd and 4lh places 
respectively. India won the senior and sub juniors 
titles. Ukraine won the juniors title. Ukraines 
Yefimovich Oleg was declared the 'best boxer' d 
the tournament. In the event Amardeep and 
Ramanand of India gave a good account of them- 
selves in the sub junior and senior category. 



This ancient sport was prevalent as farbac*: 
as 2500 B.C It was a healthy sport meant for 
entertainment. The main schools of wrestling are 
free style, Greco-Roman and sumo wrestling. In 
1912, the highest governing body of wresilmg - 
•the International Amateur Wrestling federation' 
was founded. 

Categories of Wrestling : Ligh! fly wegM 
(48 kg). Fly weight (52kg), Bantam weight (57kg), 
Feather weight (62kg), Light weight {68kg), We'- 
ter weight (74kg), Middle weight (82kg), Ligni 
heavy weight (90kg), Heavy weight (100 kg). Su- 
per heavy weight (more than 130kg). 

Sports Profile : For International competi- 
tions the mat has a diameter of 9 meter. At 
centre, there is an inner ring measuring 1 mete' 
in diameter. 

Terminology : Body press. Cradle, Hype 
tech down, Half Nelson, slam, sticklers, hook, heal 
hold, double, cross, buttock, refree, time keepe,' 
sudden death, double nelson, tie. foul, point, tst 
mat, permanent obstacles, obstacles in bout, caa 
tion, warning, penalty point. Dog fall, back, fiyr? 
mars, cross pace, breakdown, bridge. 

Former greats : Dara Singh, Gun 
Hanuman, Chandagiram, Kartar Singh 

Current Wrestlers : L. Khoveio'/, A. Fadic' 
S.Martinov, I.DDgu (Russia), ZJones, KJacS.jy • 
{U.S.A), Pappu Yadav, Ramesh Kumar, As*'^ - 
Kumar, Kehar singh, Succha Singh, Sac;i; s 
Kumar, Sanjay Singh (India). H. Milian (Cut:! ' 
M.BiitIman (Germany), P.Far (Hangary) 
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of England beat his fellow counlryman Adam 
Gilchrist 2001-632 to win the world professional 
billiards title, 



Terminology : Bogey, Foursome, Tee, pul. 
Hole, Nivlick, Caddy, link, Putting, Vrily. 

Cups and trophies ; Bharat Ram Cup. C.M. 
open golf cup. Circuit cup, Canada cup, 
Eeishenhourcup, Muthaiya gold cup, Nomura tro- 
phy, Prince of wales cup. Rider cup, walker cup. 
Murphy cup, Lincoln trophy, Curtis cup, Phillip 
Morris cup, Hafed open 

Main events of 1999 

British open golf cham- 
pionship : On the 19th of July 
*99 in Scotland. Paul Lorry 
(Scotland) played a remarkable 
game to win the Brilish open 
golf title. Til! the third round, 
Joan de valde and Justin 
Leonard were ahead of him but 
he rallied magnificently to pip 


them to the post He had qualified for this champi- 
onship after playing in the pre-qualifying matches. 



Ubeda open chess championship ; In the 
Spanish town of Ubeda. on the 30th of January 
*99, Constantine Lenda of Russia won the title. 
Both Cohstantme Lenda and A. Driev were locked 
a! 8.5 point' but on the basis of better tiebreak he 
was declared the winner India’s K Sasikaran took 
the seventh place. 

61sf Hogovan International Grand mas- 
ters tournament : On the 19th of January in Hol- 
land, Garry Kasparov beat his archrival 
Vishwanalahan Anand of India to win the 61st 
Hogoven In'emalional Grand Masters loumamenl 
Kasparov secured 10,5 points in 13 matches. 
Vishwanalhan Anand and Wesley Invanchuk got 
9 points each but on better average, Vishwanathan 
/\nand got the second place. 
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Linares ope 
chess in Linares, on 
18lh of January, Russu 
grand master Alexy Drir 

^ beat V. Bologen of Mr 

davia to win ihe Linars 
open chess title 

61st Hugovcnc 
grand master ches 
I——." ^ VB tournament : RussU 
Vishwanathan Anand grandmaster Gary Ka 

porov drew his last encounter with Vladitr 
Kremenik to win the 61st Hugovence grandma 
ter chess tournament. Kasporov go! 10 points 
the tournament and remained undefeatei 
Vishwanathan Anand beat Vaseline polor in h 
last malch to finish up with 9,5 points and ga 
the second spot. 

Linares open chess (8fh March) : Gai 
Kasparov won Ihe Linares open chess title by s( 
curing 10.5 points and leading the table, Kasparc 
had earlier won this loumamenl in 1990. 199! 
1993 and 1997 Vishwanalhan Anand and Wadim 
Kremenik jointly shared Ihe second spot. 

Rapid International chess tournament 
On Ihe18th of July *99 at Biel in Switzerland Ru: 
Sian grand master Sergie Volvo beal Gruis Chi 
of his own country to win the Rapid Inlemation 
Chess loumamenl 

World chess champion : in Ihe 14lh wor! 
chess championships held on Ihe 27th of Augur 
*99 in Lasvegas, Russian grandmaster Alexandr 
Khaliefman beat Armenian grand master Vladitr. 
Akopian to win Ihe title. 

World tille : In Gripes des Mir (Spain) Inif a' 
Aatli Ramaswamy beal many high ranked plaj 
ers to win Ihe under 18 world title. Howevc; 
Konenj Hampi of India could not repeal her las 
years performance and lost to Nana Dajagnidzi 
of Georgia. 

Worid Rapid Chess Rating : In July *? 
FIDE declared the rapid chess ratings 
Vishwanathan Anand also known as 'Speed 
Gonzales* lop the ranking followed by Vladirr. 




II WIIL.U ui oru 


Kremeik, Boris Gelfand, A.Shirov. P. Sweedler, 
Anatoly Karpov etc. 


ATHLETICS 



Mam events of 1999 


Pune Intemalional Marathon : Kenyan 
Jablon Mokaya won the Pune International Mara- 
thon held In Pune on the 17th of January ’99 He 
covered the distance of 42.195km in 22.54 min- 


Golden League Gala Athletics Competi- 
tion ; In the one mile run. Moroccan Hickem-al- 
Gurez covered the distance in 3 minute 42.13 
seconds to create a world record. He beat the 
previous record held by Algerian Nuruddin Morcelli. 

World Athletics Championship : Michael 
Johnson of United states of America created a 
new world record in the 400 meters by clocking 
43.18 seconds. He broke the previous record held 
by Buch Reynolds. 








The final medals la'Iy were as fC’CAs • 

Modals Tally 


Country 


South Korea 


Gold Silver 


129 78 

65 46 

52 61 


Kazakistan 


Uzbekistan 

Indonesia 


Honkgkong 

Kmvail 

Snianka 

Pakistan 

Singapore 

Qatar 

Mongolia 

Myanmar 

Phillipines 

Vietnam 

Turkmenistan 

Khirghiztan 

Jordon 

Syna 

Nepal 

UA.E • 

Makau 

Bangladesh 

Brunie 


Bronze ToU 
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Winners of some major events 


M= Men's. W= Women's 


Event Gold 

Silver 

1 Volley ba'l (M) Punjab 

Tamil Nadu 

(i’/j Kerela 

Maharashtra 

2 Hand ball (M) Services 

Punjab 

(V^ Kerela 

Manipur 

3 Football (tJ) Maharashtra 

Assam 

(V'lO Manipur 

West Bengal 

4 Hockey (M) Punjab 

Maharashtra 

(V^ M^aharashlra 

Haryana 

5. Kho Kho (M) Karnataka 

Maharashtra 

(V^ Karnataka 

Maharashtra 

6 Table Tennis (tJ) Tamil Nadu 

Vilest Bengal 

(C.S. Raman) 

(Arup Basak) 

(W) West Bengal 

West Bengal 

(Mauma Das) 

7 Gymansbes (M) Uttar Pradesh 
(V/) West Bengal 

(Anandila 

Chakraboty) 

8 SepakTakra (M) Manipur 

West Bengal 

OT l.lanipur 

West Bengla 

9 Laivn Tennis (M) Tamil Nadu 

f.taharashtra 

Ci‘j) Mafiatashlra 

TamJ Nadu 


10 Badminton (f.l) Andhra Pradosh Maharashtra 
Andhra Pradosh Maharashtra 

Lizo). shot pul (Shakti singh), Discus throw (Anil 
Kumar); 800m women's (Roza kutly) 500m 
women's (Sumta Ram) A^IOOm relay women's 
■^(.tinsy Philips K M Beenamoi Roza hutty. 

: O'jramayi SihOari 

• Bronze : <00m mens (Paramjit smgh). 
0 m men (Bahadur Prasad), 10,000 m men 
jutab Chand), lOOm women's (Rachila Mislry), 
15,00 m (Sumta Rani), Discus throw women's (J 
hieelam smgh). Javelin v/omen's (Gurmeet 
Kaur) 

Billiards 

Gold ; Singles {AshoK Shandilaya). doubtes 
(Shandiiya and Geet Sethi) 

Silver ; Singles (Geel Sethi) 

Bronze ; Doubles (Devendra Joshi and 8 
Bhaskar) 

Equestrain 

Bronze ; Team event (Paainder Smgh, 
Amlojeel Singh. Imtiaz Anis, Rajosh Putt) 


Hockey 

Gold : Men's team 
Silver : Women's team 

Kabaddi 

Gold : Men's team 
Yatching 

Bronze : HPL category (R. Singh, K.Khan. 
B.Kaiikalalhu, P. Singh) ■ 

H-4 category (T. Singh, B. Singh, J.Singh. 
J Xavter). 

Shooting 

Silver : Trap team (Jorawar Singh 
Uanavjeet Singh, Mansher Singh) Centre fire Pisiot 
(Jaspal Rana) 

Bronze : Centre fire pistol team (Jaspal 
Rana. Ved Prakash. A.Pandi!) 

Lawn Tennis 

Bronze : Men's singles (Mahesh Bhupalhi 
ana P Snnath) Mixed doubles (Mahesh Bhupalhi 
and Nirupma Vaidyanalhan) Men's teams (Mahesh 
Bhupathi, Nilm Kiralne, Saiyyad Faziuddin, p 
S nnath) 

Weight lifting 

Silver : 63 kg categorj ^^a^nam Matlesnwan) 

Boxing 

Gold ; 54 kg (Dinko Singh) 

Bronze : 81 kg (Gurucharan Singh) 

^■z;^ SAF Games 

The Bih South Asian Federation games were 
held in Kathmandu from the 25th of September to 
the 4ih of Octooer '99. The mascot of this years 
game was 'Himkancha or the snow leopard found 
in Nepal In these games a total of 12 events 
namely athletics, boxing, football, karate, Kabaddi, 
shooting, swimming, Taikwando, Table Tennis, 
Volleyball, weightlifting and wrestling took place. 
All the seven members of SAARC took part in 
these events India dominated the proceedings win- 
ning 102 gold, 58 silver and 37 bronze medals !o 
emerge the leaders. Nepal, Srilanka, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Bhutan and Maldives shared the other 
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positions in decreas- 
ing order Indians 
faced little competi- 
tion as the results 
showed. In the 
sv/imming events. 

’iisha Millet helped 
India to v/in all the 
gold medals on dis- 
play. Similarly 
Jaspal Rana helped 
India to win 8 gold medals in the shooting events. 
India also won gold medals in the men’s and 
women's volley ball, table tennis. Taikwando. Ath- 
letics and weight lifting. Indians suffered a set back 
in Kabaddi where they lost to Pakistan Similarty 
they lost to Nepal in the finals of football. The 91h 
SAF games will be held in Peshawar in 2001 In 


this game badminton end squash v.-i! ce included 
making the numtc-r of events to 14. 

Fifth National Games 

The fifth f.'ationa! games were he'd in impha' 
the capital of Manipur from the 15th to ihe 24th c 
Februa .7 '99. The next national games v.i'l be he'e 
in Jul'undhar in the yea' 2000. The winter game; 
will be held in Mana'i (himacha! Pradesh) Though 
Kerela topped the meda's tally. Man'pur was de- 
clared the overa'l champions and g.ven the Rajs 
Bhalendra Smgh trophy for secunng 484 po nts 
Kerela with 481 points got the second spot. Nisha 
millet ot Karnataka and Sebastain Xavier won 14 
gold and 1 silver and 7 go'd and 1 S'iver medai in 
the swimming events respect.vely. For theh as- 
tounding performance they were declared best 



Nisha Millet 


Champions of the century 


Soccer idol Pele and former boxing world champion Mohammed Ali were ameng the wmnc.'s of 
the 'v/orld sports award of the century" chosen by an International ju^ headed by Intemat-onal 
Olympic committee president Juan Antonio Samaranch. The other sportsmen v/ho v/sio sim.iarty 
felicitated were Annemarie, Moser, Proetl, Alam Prost, De.'/n Fraser. Carl Lewis Mark Spits end Nad a j 
Commanaci. 

The International Amateur Athletic Fed - 1 


eral'on named Maurice Green (100m), Sergie 
Bubbka (Pole vault). Carl Lewis. Fanny 
Blankers-Koen and Jesse Owens as the 'ath- 
letes of the ceiitu^. In another event organised 
by sports illustrateds 20 th centum sports eward. 
Mohammed Ali was honoured as the 'sports- 
man of the centu 7 '. The other sports persons 
to be honoured were Babe Ruth (baseball). 
Michael Jordon (basketball), Jim Brown (foot- 
ball). Wayine Gretzkiy (hockey), Carl Lewis (best 
olympian), Jack Nicklaus (GoIR, Babe 
Didrickson Zaharias (lop femals athelte) Other 
atheletes who had an impact on sports were 
also honoured. They included Pele. (football). 
Armold Palmer (golf), Richard Petty (Dover), 
Jackie Robinson (base ball), Ei'l Russel (bas- 
ket ball), Peggy Fle.m'ng (fgure skate) and E^'e 
Jean King (lawn tennis). 
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WORLD OF SPORTS 



we C.ntoS/.- 


Arjuna Awards 

On the 1st of SEptem- 
bcf '99, President K.R. 

Narayan facilitated the Arjuna 
award winner in the Rash- 
traoati Bhavan. The mam 
awards were as follows ; 

B Rajeev Gandhi Khe! Ratna 1 
Award ; Jyotirmayi SiKdar ' 

■ Dronacharya Award 
Bahadur Singh and Har- 
govmd Sandhu (Athe- 
lotics) G.S. Sandhu (Box- 
.mg) 

■ Athetetics ■ Ncelam J 
Singh, Rachita Mistry, K. 

Sin Chandra Ram, S D. 

Ishan. Paramjcct Smgh 

B Boxing N.G. Dinko Singh 

■ Body building , T V Polly 

a Cricket Rahul Dravid. Nayan tdangia 
a Football Baichung Bhulia 

■ Hockey : Pntam Ram, S Omana Human 
(women) Sugcct Singh (Posthumously), Baljit 
Singh Dhillon. Mohammad Riyaz. Batdov 
Smgh, 111 K Kaushik 

■ Judo N'arendra Smgh 

. ’ Kabaddi Ishan Kumar Vishwajeet Patil 
Kho kho Shobha Narayan 
» Shooting Rupa Unmknshnan Manavjit Smgh 
B Swimming Bhanu Sachdeva 
a Table Tennis Subhramamam Raman 

■ Wrestling • Kaka Pawar Rohtas Singh 
Dahiya 

B Woightlifling ; Salish Rai 
B Physica’ly handicapped calegory ■ Aoju Dau 
(Gymnastics) Rajni Ramanujan (Athetetics) 

■ Maulana Abdul Kalam trophy Guru Nanak 
Ocv University, 

women and best male athtehes of the games 
Jaspal Rana Scored 591 out to 600 points in the 
stand.ird pistol event to create a New World record. 
The mascot of the games was ‘Sangai’ a rare 
species of deer found in man'pur. In these games 


hvo new sports namely 'khang Ta' and 'Kaang' 
were introduced as exhibition sports. 


MerJals Tally 


State 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Kerefa 

52 

34 

22 

Manipur ^ 

49 

24 

39 

Punjab 

34 

29 

42 

Delhi 

31 

29 

38 

Kamafaka 

28 

28 

24 

Services 

29 

27 

25 

Maharashtra 

21 

29 

40 

Uttar Pradesh 

16 

17 

13 

Tamil Nadu 

16 

15 

17 

West Bengal 

12 

27 , 

- 40 

Chandigarh 

11 

6 . 

10 

Bihar 

10 

14 

12 

Andhra Pradesh 

9 

6 

11 

Haryana 

8 

12 

23 

Madhya Pradesh 

7 

13 

18 

Orissa 

2 

14 

3 

Andaman and Nicobar 

1 

17 

8 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 

2 

2 

Rajasthan 

1 

1 

7 

Goa 

1 

1 

1 

Gujarat 

1 

0 

- 0 

Meghalaya 

0 

2 

1 

Assam 

0 

2 

1 

Mizoram 

0 

1 

* 

\ 

Jammu and Kashmir 

0 

0 

3 

Best Olympians of tho Century 

The lop ten mate and female Olympians o’ 
the 20!h Century according to Associated press 
are • 

Male 

Female 



1 Cad Lewis 
2. Paavo Nurmi 

3 EmilZalopek 

4 Jesse Owens 

5 Mark Spitz 
6. At Oerter 

8. Jim Thorpe 

9. Paul Etvslrom 

10. Michael Johnson 


1. Jackie Joyner Kersee 

2. Larysa Latynina 

3, Nadia Comaneci 

4, Vera Caslavska 

5, Irena Szewinska 

6. Dawn Frazer 

8. Wilma Rudolph 

9, Florence Griffith Joyner 
■■ . 
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Units of measurement 


Angstrom : An instrument used for measuring the 
length of light waves. 

Barrel : Measurement of the quantity of liquid One 
barrel = 3V/i gallons or 7,326.5 cubic inches 
Bolt ; 40 yards. Used for measuring cloth 
Cable : About 100 fathoms or 600 feet. 

Carat : 200 milligrams or 3.0088 grains troy. Used 
for weighing precious stones Also a measure 
of the purity of gold alloy. 

Fathom (faith) : 6 feet or 1.8288 m. Derived from 
the distance to which a man can stretch his 
arms Used for measuring cables and depths of 
water 

Hand : A inches or 10.16 cms. Used for measur- 
ing the height of horse. ' 

Hogshed (hhd) : 2 liquid barrels or 14.653 cubic 
inches. Used for measuring liquid, usually wind. 
Knot : The rate of speed of one nautical mile per 
hour. Used for measunng the speed of ship 
f.ticron 001 milimeter Used for scientific mea- 
surement. 

Quire Used for measuring paper. Sometimes a 
quire amounts to 24 sheets but more often 25 
20 quires constitute a ream 
Roam Used for measunng paper Sometimes 
460 sheets but more often 500 sheets 
Acre An area of 43000 square feet Ongmally 
the area, a yoke of oxai coud plough in one day. 
Ampere . Unit of electric current. A potential dif- 
ference of one volt across a resistance of one 
Ohm produces a current of one ampere 
Astronomical : 93.000.000 miles. 

Unit (A.U.) ■ It IS the average dstance of the earth 
from the sun Used m astronomy 
Bate : A large bundle of goods, weighing 500 
pounds 

BTU : British Thermal Unit. Amount of heat needed 
to increase the temperature of one pound of 
water by one degree Fahrenheit (252 calories) 
Cubit ; 18 inches or 45.72 cm. Derived from dis- 
tance behveen elbow and tip of middle finger. 


Decibel : Unit of relative loudness. One decibel is 
the smallest amount of change detectable by 
the human ear-. 

Freight Ton : (also called Measurement Ton) 40 
cubic feet of merchandise, used for cargo freight 

Gross ■ 12 dozens or 144. 

Hertz . f4odern unif for measurement of electro- 
magnetic wave frequencies (equivalent to 
‘cycles per second.') 

Horsepower : The pcwer needed to .lift 33,000 
pounds a distance of one foot in one minute 

League : Rather indefinite and varying measure, 
but usually estimated at 3 miles in English 
speaking countries. 

Light Year : 5.880.000.000.000 miles or (he dis- 
tance that light travels in a year al the rale of 
186,281.7 miles per second. (If an astronomical 
unit were represented by one inch, a light year 
would be presented by about one mile.). Used 
for astronomical measurements. 

'Ohm ■ Unit of electrical resistance. A resistance of 
onechmoi the arcuit with a potential difference of 
one volt produces a current of one ampere. 

Parsec : Approximately 3.26 lighf-year or 19.2 tril- 
lion miles. Term is a combinalion of first syl- 
lables of parallax and second, and distance is 
that of imaginary star when lines drawn from i! 
lo both earlh and sun form a maximum ang'-e 
or parallax of one second (1/3600 degrees) 
Used for measuring inlersteliar distances. 

Pi: The ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter. Its vatue is approximately 3.14159255. 
For practical purposes, the value is used to four 
dedmal places that is 3,1416. - . 

Pips : 2 hogsheads. Used for measuring wine 
and other liquids. 

Point approximately 'A inch, used in printing a 
measunng type size. 

Quintal . 1000,000 grams or 220.46 pounds avo-.f- 
tiupois 

Roentgen . Dosage unit of radiation exposure pro- 
duced by X-rays. 
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Scientific names of subjects 


^nsiomy : Science of bodily structure. 
Archaeology ■ Study of ancient civilisations from 
tne rums of old buildings and monuments. 
Aerodynamics ■ The branch of Physics that treats 
tne laws of motion of gases under the influ- 
ence of gravity and other mechanical forces. 
Astrology : Arl of prediclion by analysing ihe ef- 
fect of heavenly bodies upon the destiny of man. 
Astronomy : Science of the heavenly bodies. It is 
the scientific study of the magnitude, motion, 
relative positions and all connected phenom- 
ena of heavenly bodies 

‘\coustics : The science of sound, its production, 
transmission and effects. 

^Astrophysics : A branch of astronomy concerned 
with the |*ysicaf nature and composition of stars 
Automation : Anything moving automatically 
SalHslics : Science of launching projectiles into 
the atmosphere or space. 

S ochemistry : The study of the chemrcal or physio- 
chemica! processes and products involved in 
the life phenomena of plants and animals 
Catlisthenics : Exercises for promoting beauty and 
strength. 

Cosmography : Description, mapping of genera! 

features of the universe or earth. 

Demography : Study of statislrcs of birth rale, popu- 
lation, death rate etc. 

Entomology : Study of insects 
Ethnology : Science of the races and their rela- 
tions to one another and their characteristics 
Eugenics : Science of production of desired off- 
springs 

Embryology : Science of the womb. 
etymology : Part of linguistic science concerned 
, wi!l) facts relating to formation and meaning of 
' words 

'thnography • The subject which dea's with the 
regional dislnbution'of the races of mankina 
%'naecology ' The branch of medicine that is con- 
cerned with the diseases singular to women 
specially of the genital tract and ds structure 
, and glands concerned with it 

* — — . T - -- - ■ - ■ — ■ — 
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Genealogy: Teb'e sho.vmg desccrrt of fam.iy c- 
animal species in the snape of tree v.ntn 
branch-os 

Gastronomy: Art and scence of good eating 
Genetics - The study of heredity of indwdvo's 
Geophysics . Scence dealing with the p-cpc'ties 
of matter and energy which pnngs about 
changes in the earth's surface 
Geopolitics Study cl natmns's politca' hie m re’a- 
tion to its geographical features 
Geology Science of earth's crust, its strata and 
their relations ana changes 
Geodesy Branch of mathematics dea'nn v.itn 
the Shape and area of the earin 
Horticulture Art of garden cultivation 
Hydropathy Medical treatment by ertemat ana 
internal application of water 
Hydroponics Study of raising o' plants on water 
without the help of soil 

Hydrod'ynomics ■ Sconlific study of the forces cj 
cried by liquids 

Hetetborapy Use o' sunbains n heo’ng d-seos-os 
Hydrography Scientific study of the water boo'cs 
of the earth 

Hydrophenics Detection of sound under wa'c’ 
Lexicograpny The study of d-cfona^ mai'ing 
Kfetal'urgy The branch o' scence dea' nn v,r"- 
the method of extraction cl mete's from I'-c- 
ores and the prepamt on of a'c/s 


t.fctereology Sconce cl weather and c; ma'e 
f/ycotogy ■ Sludy of fungi 
Numismatics Study of cens c: co.nago 


Important rivers | 

Name 

Approx, length (Km) j 


6.f:-3 1 

Amaaon 


t.t:ss;ss;pi-!.t ssoun 

e.o:-5 

'>'ar;7te Kior.j 

5,757 1 

Conoo 

•'•.37 1 1 

Amur 

4.35? i 

Emhmc'Jtra 

2537 _ j 

Indus 

2.557 _ 
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Ornithology : Scientific study of birds. 

Osteopathy : Surgery related to correction of de- 
formities. 

Optics : Science of eye or sense of sight. 

Pathology : Science of bodily diseases. 

Paleobotany ; Science of the fossils of plants. 

Phonetics ; Art of correct pronunciation. 

Pedagogy : Science of teaching. 

Penology : Study of punishment and of prison 
management. 

Philology : Study of different languages. 

Philately : Art of stamp-collecting. 

Palmistry : The art of reading the past or future of 
a person by sludytng the lines on the palm of 
his hand. 

Physiography : The study of the physical features 
of the earth, their causes and their relation to 
one another. 

Psychology : Science of dealing with the study of 


human mind. 

Pisciculture : Art of rearing fish. 

Photomicrography ; The taking of photogra 
through microscope. 

Radiology : Science of conversion of radiant 
ergy into mechanical force. 

Seismology : Scientific study of earthquakes. 

Sericullure : Study of silk worm breeding. 

Taxidermy ; Art of preparing and mounting si 
of animals in life-like manner. 

Topography : The art of representing on a r 
the physical features of a place. 

Toxicology : The science that treats the on 
nature, properties, and effects of poisons, 
their detections in the organs and tissues, j 
of the treatment of diseases due to poisonii 

troodooism ; The custom of practising black m: 
or belief in superstitions. Practiced in Africa i 
Haiti. 


Important dates 


Jan 11 ; Death anniversary of Lai Bahadur Shastri 
Jan IS : Army Day 

Jan 23 : Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose’s birth 
anniversary 
Jan 26 ; Republic Day 

■. Jan 30 : (Martyr's Day) Mahatma GandhPs Mar- 
lyrdom Day 

Jan 28 : Birth anniversary of Lala Lajpat Rai 

Jan 30 : Martyr's Day 

Fob 13 : Sarojini Naidu’s Birth Anniversary 

Feb 14 : St Valentine’s Day 

Fob 28 : National Science Day 

March 3 : National Defence Day 


Important deserts 

Name 

Place 

Great Salt Lake 

West of Great Salt Lake 
to Nevada-Utah line 

Kalahari 

South Afnca between the 
Orange and Zambezi Rivers 

Thar 

Rajasthan. India 

Atacama 

North Chile 

Black Rock 

Northwest Nevada 

Sahara 

Africa 

Gobi 

Mongolia 


March 4 ; National Safety Day 

March 8 : International Women's Day 

March 12 : Mauritius Day 

March T5 ; World Consumer Day 

March 19 : World Disabled Day 

March 21 : World Forestry Day 

March 24 : World TB Day 

March 30 ; Rajasthan Day 

April 1 : Orissa Day 

April 5 : National Maritime Day 

April 7 ; World Health Day 

April 14 : B R. Ambedkar Rememberance 0; 

April 18 : World Heritage Day 

April 22 : World Earth Day 

May 1 : Internationa! Labour Day (May Day) 

May 3 : International Energy Day 

May 3 : Sun Day 

May 9 : International Red Cross Day 
May 11 : National Technology Day 
May IS : International Family Day 
May 17 : World Telecom Day ' 

May 21 : Anti Terrorism Day 
May 24 : Commonwealth Day 
May 31 : World No Tobacco Day 
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June 5 : World Environment Day 
June 26 : Internationa! Day Against Drug AbuS' 
June 27 : World Diabates Day 
July 1 : Doctors Day 
July 4 : Amencan Independence Day 
July i1 : World Population Day 
• August 1 : World Breast Feeding Day 
August 6 ; Hiroshima Day 
August 9 : Quit India Movement Day 
August 14 ; Pakistan’s Independence Day 
August 15 : Independence Day 
August 20 : Sadbhavna Divas 
Sept 5 ; Teacher's Day 
Sept 8 : International Literacy Day 
rc Sept 14 : Hindi Day 
a: Sept 16 : World Ozone Day 
sr Sept 27 : World Tourism Day 
rr, Ocf 1 : Internationa! Day (or the Elderly (Ut4) 
i:: Oc( 2 : Gandhi Jayanli 
j,- Oct 3 : World Animals Day 

Oct S : World Habitat Day, World Teachers Day 
Ocf 6 ; Worid Vegetarian Day 
Oct B : Airforce Day 
Oct 9 : VVorld Postal Day 


Ocf 10 : World Mental Keal’.h Day 
Oct 16 : World foxi Day 
Oct 17 : Internat.on Poverty Erad.cat'on Day 
Ocf 20 : National Sc'-danty Day (China attached 
India on that day) it was de-cidod to ebser.-:- 
20th October as (he f/a’. cnal So' damy Day. 
Ocf 24 : Un.ted Nat-ons Day 
Oct 31 : fJationa! Integration Day 
Nov 14 : Chi'dren’s Day 
Nov 17 : Guru Nanak Dev's B.nh Anntve'sary 
tiov 20 : Flag Day 
Wov 26 ; Lav.' Day 

Nov 29 ; Intemat'onal Day cl So’idanfy v./.n Fa'- 
estinian Peop’e 
Dec 1 : Worlo Aids Day 
Dec 5 : Navy Day 
Dec 7 : Armed Forces Flag Day 
Dec 10 : Human Rights Day 
Dec 11 : UNICEF Day 
Dec 19 : Goa’s Liberation Day 
Dec 23 : Kishan Divas (Fanners Day; 

1998 ; International year ol ocean (UN) 

1999 : International year of o'der p-arsens lUN. 


Popular and real names of some entertainers 

Popular Names Original Names Rock Hudson Roy Scherer Jr 

Ben Kingsley ; Krishna Banji Danny Kaye . David Kam nsly 


l.lel Brooks : Melvin Kaminsky 
Marilyn Monroe ; Norma Jean f.forfenson 
John Wayne : Marion Morrison 

V/oody Allen : Allen Komigsberg 

Tony Curtis : Bernard Schwartz 

Doris Day : Doris von Kappelhoff 

Ava Gardner ; Lucy Johnson 

Greta Carbo' : Greta Gustafsson 

Whoopi Goldberg: Caryn Johnson 


Bruce Lee Lee Yuen Kem 

Madonna Madonna Louise Ciccc'.e 

Jerry Lewis Joseph Levitch 

Omar Sharif f.'.ichas! She'bcub 

Ju'ie Andrews Jutia Y.'e's 

Boy George George a'an O'Do.vd 

Richard Burton Richartj Jen'vns 

Michael Ca:ne Maunce Miciewhits 


Popular names of great personalities 

Lady ttHh the lamp : Florence Nightingate "C R ' ChaVjavadi 

Grand Old man : Dadabhai Naoroji of India King Maker Earl oi Warwick 
Iron Duke : Duke of Wellington 'JP' Jayaprakash Narayan 

Guru J/.'M.S. Gotwalkar ijff/e Corporal Napo’eon .. 

John Bull : England and the English people Mahamanya Pt MadanMohint- 
Rajagopalachari Gurudev Rabindranath 
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Maid of Orelens : Joan of Arc 
Desh Bandhu : C.R. Dass 
Yankee : Inhabitants of U.S.A. 

Lion of the Punjab 
(Sher-i-Punjabj ' Lala Lajpat Rai ■ 

Bard of Avon : Shakespeare 

Pandiiji : Jawaharlal Nehru 

Man of Blood : Bismark 

Andhra Kesri : T. Prakasam 

Lokmanya .'.Bat Gangadhar Tilak 

Bapu: Mahatma Gandhi 

Apostle'of FreeTrade : Richard Cobden 

Netaji : Subhas Chandra Bose 

Desert Fox . Gen Rommel 

Nightingle of India : Sarojini Naidu 

Lai. Bal. Pal : Lala Lajpat Rai. Bal Gangadhar 


The oldest person A Danish born Amencan 
named Christian Mortenson (1 15) is believed to 
be the oldest person in the world after the death 
of French woman Jeanne Clemant at 122. How- 
ever. a Brazilian woman claims that she is 126 
and a Lebanese claims thal he is 135 years 
old But the validity of their ages are not yet 
proved 

Tallest Man . Haji Mohammad Alam Ghanna of 
Pakistan and Manute Bol. a basketball player 
of Sudan share this honour They are both 233 
cm (7.8 ft) 

Tallest woman Sandy Allan of Canada with an 
height of 231 7 cm (7 7 ft) is the tallest woman 
of the world 

First test tube baby Louise Brown (2.6 kg). 
Lanchashire, England on July 25, 1978 

First Human Heart Transplant Louis 
Washkansky, 55 at Cape Town. S. Africa, (Dec. 
1967). However the operation was not entirely 
successful as the patient died shortly. 

Youngest Best Actress : Victoire Thivisol (4 
years) won the 1996 best actress prize at Venice 
film festival (Silver Lion) for her perfomiance in 
French film ‘Ponette". 

World’s Richest businessman • According to 

~ _ 


Tilak, Bipin Chandra Pal 
Father of English Poetry : Geoffery Chaucer 
Feuhrer : Hitler 

Iron man ■ Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel . . 

Ike . Gen. Eisenhower. 

Tomy Atkins . English soldier 
Jawan : Indian soldier 
Poolu French soldier 
Vrzzy Maharaja Kumar of Vizianagara. 

Gl American 'soldier 
Wizard of the North : Sir Waller Scot 
Samuel Clemens ' Mark Twain 
Sparrow ■ Major Gen Rajender Singh • 

Shastriji . Lai Bahadur Shastri ‘ 

Babuji Jagjiwan Ram, 

— I 

world 

Forbes magazine. Microsoft Chairman Bill Gates 
tops the list of world’s billionaires witli an asset 
of S36,4 billion 

Longest Running film : 'Emmanuella' ran from 
June 26, 1974 to Feb 26, 1985. It set the recoro 
of longest continuous run for a film. 

Longest Running Play : Agatha Christie's play 
'The Mousetrap', ran from Nov. 1952 to March 
1974 in the Ambassadors theatre. London and! 
had 8862 performances.' 

Highest Newspaper Circulation . Yomiuri 
Shimbum of Japan with a circulation of 
14,474.573 is the largest circulated newspaoer 
in the world. It has a staff of 10,205. 

Maximum Grammy Awards : Michael Jackso.n 
won 8 Grammy Awards in 1984 He has !li£ i 
record of winning maximum number of Grammi 
Awards in a given year. 

Maximum Oscars : Walt Disney ( 1901 - 66 ), wff i 
maximum number of- Oscars. It comprise 2i i 
statuettes, 12 other plaques and certificates L’ 
Around the World : Linda Flinch complete t< 
around the world journey on May 28. 1997. 
look her twelve days to achieve this. She 
on March 17 and covered 42,000 km. 
Greatest Partnership in Cricket : Sana 
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Jaysuriya (326 nct-out) and Roshan MaJianama sh p cf 543 runs on Aug £. j* is a rc-sc-d 
(211 not-oul) created a world reco’’d padner- for any 

Highest, Lowest, Greatest, Largest, Smallesi 


I he country having the largest population : China 
The biggest dome . Gol Gumbaz (Bijapur. 
Karnataka) 

The highest building : Palace of Sovists (>.fos~ 
cow) 

’he country v/ith the largest electorate : India 
Highest Volcano : Cotopaxi (Andes, Ecuador) 
Highest Mountain of Europe: Elburz (Caucasus) 
Longest Railway Tunnel : Tanna (Japan) 

Highest Waterfall : Angel (Venezuela) 

Largest thoroughfare : Broadway (New York) 
Shortest Private Railway (3/4 mites) : Ratway of 
the Pope in Vatican city 
Planet nearest to the sun ■ Mercury 
Planet farthest from the sun : Pluto 
Longest road tunnel and Italy (7'A miles) : Mon! 

Blanc Tunnel, between France 
Largest animal : Blue or sulphar txjttom whale 
Largest land animal : The African Bush eliphant 
Fastest land animal : Chettah (maximum speed 
95-101 km/h) 

Largest forest : Coniferous forests in Northern 
Russia {berween'55'' N and the Arctic Circle) 
Place of maximum sunshine: Eastern Sahara (an- 
nual average of 97 percent) 

Largest Gulf : The Gulf of Mexico (1590, OOO so 
km) 

Hottest place : Dallo'. Ethopia 

Largest land mass : Eurasian land mass 

Highest waterfall: Angel fa'is in Venezuela (979m) 

■ Coldest place : Po'us Nedostupnosti at Aniarlica 

(-57-8'C) 

■ Fastest Train : Nozmi 500. Japan's latest bullet 

tram (average speed is 261 8 kmh) 

Most valuable painting : ‘Monahsa' by Lc-onardo 
Da Vinci (1452-1519), Us va'ue is assessed as 
■J SI 00 mP.'ion. 

'■ftongest-ErrgtiSh Dictionary : The 12 vo'ume Ox- 
*/ ford English Dictionary (15.487 pages). Edited 
’-ft by R. W. Burchfield 
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Largest-Ecyc’cpaed a : La Enccdpe: a Unvc'se' 
lilustrada Evrcoeo-Amoncen (105 CCO pages 
104 volumes. 10 append cs) io p'ce .s $2 325 
The Mghes! la'-e Titezea t2fj01t: {Ec'-.-ai 
The largest oiy (m a'eai . London. 703 sg m c-s 
Lamest Office Sui'd'ng : Pentagen fU S A ) v.hce 
32,003 men work; havng IT.m-'es cf ccrr.dc's 
The shortest day; 22nd December (h tne redh- 
ern he.T.isphc-re) 

The longest day 21st June (m ;h-e renne-.n hem, - 
sphere) 

The largest p'ane; ■ Jup.ler 

The biggest passenger sh p Queen £• zec-c-in ti 

World’s first 

First man in space Yun Gagann 
First men to climb Mt. Everest 
Edmund HiHary and Tenzi''.g ttomsy 

First man to encircle globe Mage''an 
First woman to climb cverest Jun'-o 

Tabe; 

First European invader on India 
Atexandar the G'eat 

First man on moon f;e i Amst.'cng 
First European to visit China 
Marcopolc 

First man (o visit North Pole Pcc-rd 

Piery 

First man to visit South Pole 
Amundsen 

First vroman to climb cverest twice 
Santosh Yada/ 

First v/oman in space Va'en; na 
Tereskho.-a 

First woman to walk in space 
Savitska-ya Svet'ana 

First black African to get Noble Prize ^ 
for literature 'J.'o'e Sc.vn'3 ^ | 

First woman Prime Minister | 

Bandaram '• e - S _J 
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(83.000 tons) (U.K ) 

The biggest park : Yellowstone National Park 
(U.S.A.) 

The deepest place : In the Pacific, off the island of 
Mindanao : (The Philippines) (35,000 ft.) 

The highest city: Wen : Chuan (China 16,000 ft.) 
The highest eidinct volcano : Chimborozo (Ecua- 
dor,) 20, 702 ft. (6286 m) 

The largest volcano : Mauna Los (Hawaii) crater 
12,400 ft. in' diameter 
The smallest continent : Australia 
The largest mountain system .Andes (South 
America) 

The lowest body of water Dead Sea (Palestine) 
1,230 ft. below sea-level 
The largest inland sea : Mediterraneam Sea. 

The highest dam ■ Hoover Dam (USA) 

The largest peninsula : India 
The highest mountain peak Mount Everest 
(Nepal), 29,156 ft, (8854 m| 

Highest mountain in Africa Kilimanjaro 18.000 ft. 
high 

The largest island (excluding Australia) : Greenland 
8,27,300 sq miles (217,5600 sq. kms). 

The largest river (in volume) : Amazon (Brazil, S. 
America) , 

basin . 27.02.200 sq miles 
Largest Archipelago Indonesia 
Highest capital city • La Paz (Bolivia) 

Largest continent ■ Asia (area 16 million sq miles) 
Largest desert in Asia Gobi Desert (Mongolia- 
area 5,00,000 sq miles) 

Coldest Region ' Verkhoyansk (Siberia) 

The highest statue : Statue of Liberty (New York) 


The longest railv/ay bridge : Lower Zambesi (Af- 
rica) 

The longest railway platform : Khargpur, West Ben- 
gal (2733 ft.) 

The longest non-stop train : Flying Scotsman 
The longest shipping canal : Baltic White Sea Ca- 
nal-140 miles 

The largest State (area) : U.S.S.R. (former) 

The longest railway run .'Riga to Vladivostok (Rus- 
sia) 

The largest coral formation : The .Great Barnei 
Reef, North-eastern coast of Australia 
The longest ever : Nile (Egypt) 

The largest salt water lake : Caspian Sea 
The largest fresh water lake : Lake Superior] 
(U.S.A.) 

Thd largest desert : Sahara (Africa) 

The largest delta : Sunderbans (Bengal, 8,000 sq 
miles) 

The deepest lake : Baikal, 3,200 ft (Siberia). 

The largest bell : The Great Bell of Moscow (20£) 
tons) 

The longest wall : Great Wall of China (1,40£j 
miles) 

The biggest museum : Bri(jgh Museum (London)] 
The biggest library : National Kiev Library; Russi 
(70.97,000 vols) ^ 

The largest single country : Brazil (area 3.1 mi!| 
lion sq. miles) 

The largest recognized swimming course : Enj 
glish Channer(23 miles. Calais to Dover) 

The highest lower : Tokyo Tower (Japan) 1.000 
high. 

The largest ocean : Pacific (6,29,86,000 sq. rtiilad 


Sobriquets 


Sobriquets : Original Places 
Bengal's Sorrow : Damodar River 
Blue Mountains : Nilgiri Hills 
China's Sorrow: Hwang Ho 
City of Eternal Springs : Quito (South America) 
City of Magnificent Distance : Washington, D C 
USA 

City of Palaces : Calcutta 


City of Seven Hills : Rome 
City of Skyscrapers : New York 
City of (he Golden Gale : San Francisco 
City of the Golden Temple : Amritsar 
Cockprf of Europe : Belgium • 

Dark Continent : Africa 
Emerald Isle : Ireland 

Empire C'lty/Cily of Skyscrapers : New York 
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Eternal City ' Rome 

Gateway of Tears ■ Slaraii of Bab-el Mandeb 
(Jerusalem, Palestine) 

George Cross Island : Malta 

Gift of the Nile : Egypt 

Granite City : Aberdeen 

Great White Way : Broadway. New York 

Hermit Kingdom : Korea 

Herring Pond : Atlantic Ocean ' 

Holy City : Jerusalem 
Holy Land : Palestine 
island of Pearls : Bahrain 
Key of the Mediterranean : Gibraltar 
Key to Mediterranean : Gibraltar 
Land of Maple leaf: Canada 
Land of Morning Calm . Korea 
Land of Rising Sun . Japan 
■ Land of the Golden Fleece Australia 
Land of the Golden Pagoda : Myanmar (Burma) 
Land of the Kangaroo : Australia 


Land of the Midn-ght Sun ; No-vay 
Land of the Thousand Lefes Fi "land 
Land of the Vtf.ite Elepnan-.s Tha'iand • 

Land of Thunderbolt ; Bhutan 

Never Never Land : ProTies of Austra’ a 

Garden Province of South Africa . f^lata' 

Pillars of Hercules ■ GibraHa' 

Pink City . Jaipur 

Playground of Europe : Switzenana 

Quaker City : Philadelphia 

Queen of the Adriatic : Venice, Ita'y 

Queen of the Arabian Sea : Kochi 

Roof of Ihe World : Pamirs 

Sick Man of Europe : Turkey 

Spice Garden of Ind’a : Keraia 

Sugar Bowl of the World Cuba 

Venice of the North Slockho'm, Sweden 

White City ' Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

World's Breed Basket . PraVios of N, Ame.nca 

World's Loneliest Island Tnstan da Cunha » 


India in the records 


Largest delta : Sunderbans (8000 sq miles) 
Highest rainfall : Cherrapunji in Meghalaya 
Busiest bridge : The world's busiest bridge is the 
Howrah Bridge across the River Hooghly in 
Calcutta. In addition to 57.000 vehicles a day it 
carries an incalculable number of pedestrians 
across its 457 m (1,500 ft) long 22 m (72 ft) 
wide span. 


Largest employer Indan Ra hva,s (I.CvIo 7G‘- sts'fi 
Longest railway platform Kharagpur West Ben- 
gal (833 m or 2733 ft m length; 

Largest etection it began on 20tti May 1591 fc' 
the Lok Sabha. with 543 elective seats 
315.439.S0S people out of an electora'o o' 
488.678,993 cast Ih&r votes 359 pan es con- 
tested the elections and the.'e we.m a whocp 


Important mountain peaks 


Name 

Mountain Range 

Place 

Heich 

Everest 

Himalayas 

Nepal-Tibet 

8.£4o 

Godwin Austen 

Karakoram 

India 

8.61 1 

(K-2) 

Kanchenjunga 

Himalayas 

(under occupation 
of Pakistan) 

India 

5 £55 

f.lakatu 


Tibet-Nepa'' 

S.47o 

Dhaulagiri 


Nepa! 

5,)55 

Nanga Parbat 


India 

? ?.'5 

Annapurna 


Nepal 

f Cd? 

— 

Gosamlhan 


, Tibet 

Nanda Devi 


India 
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ing number of 565,000 polling stations manned 
by 3 million staff! 

First woman minister in a state : Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit was Minister for local Govt, and Health 


in U.P. in 1937. She later became India's'Lir; 
woman ambassador, and the first woman pres 
dent of UN General Assembly. 

Oldest living language : Tamil 


First in India 


• India's first post office was opened onT727 in 
Calcutta by East India Company. 

• First telegraphic connection in India started be- 
tween Calcutta and Diamond Harbour in 1851, 

• India's telecommunication services -started in 
1870. 

• Radio broadcasting in India started between 
Bombay apd Calcutta, in the year 1927. 

• The first railway services in India was between 
Bombay and Thane in 1833. 

• India's first Doordarshan Kendra was estab- 
lished in Delhi on an experimental basis in 1959 

• India's first silent film is Raja Hansh Chandra. It 
was made by Dada Saheb Phalke in 1913. 

• India's first talkie is Alam Ara It was made by 
Adhesir Irani in 1931. 

• India's first cinemascope film is 'Kagaz Ke 
Phoof. It was made by Guru Dult in 1959. 

• India's first tegular oilwell was unearthed in 
Digboi (Assam) in 1890 

''..•Rabindranath Tagore became the first nobel 

• lautreate ol India when he won the internation- 
ally coveted prize for literature in 1913. 


• Annie Besant becanie the first woman Pres 
dent of Indian National Congress (1917), 

• Vijay Laxmi Pandit was the first woman Arr 
bassador of India (1947-49-U.S.S.R.) 

• Omana Abraham of Kottyam is the first wome 
President of a national stock exchange Shi 
was the President of Cochin stock excnarige, 

• Kiran Bedi is the first woman I.P.S. officer c 
India (1972). 

•Mother Terasa became the first Indian womai 
(by citizenship) to win the Nobel Prize. She woi 
it for peace in 1979. 

• First Indian woman to scale Mount Everest ii 
Bachendri Pal (1984) ' 

• Santosh Yadav became the first Indian womai 
to scale Everest twice. 

• Rakesh Sharma became the first man in Indir 
to go to space (19B4) 

• Kalpana Chawla became the first woman anc 
only the third Indian to go to the space (1997) 

• S.F.F.J. Manek Shah was the first Field Marshal 
of India (1971). 

• General Cariappa was the first Commarider ir 
Chief of independent India (1949). 


First in space, sports, expeditions 


& invasions 


First in Space 

The first person in the world to land an the moon 
Neil A. Armstrong and Edwin E Adrin Jr of 
U.S.A. Armst-rong was the first to set foot on 
the moon followed by Aldnn July 21, 1969. 

The first man to enter space Major Yuri 
Gagarin (Russian) 

The First women cosmonaut of the world , 
Vclentina Tereshkova 

The first American astronaut to float in space : Ed- 
ward White 


The first unmanned spaceship to have sofllandec 
and lifted off from the moon, to return to the 'earlti 
• Luna-16 (U.S.S.R.) Sept. 21, 1970 
The First manned space : vehicle to land on the 
moon Lunar Exploration Mo'duie (LEM) nick- 
named 'Eagle' 

The first space ship which earned three American 
astronauts to land two of them on the moon : 
Apollo-1 1 

The hst country 10 send can to the moon: U.S.A 
The First space-vehicle to orbit the moon: Lona-iO 
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(U.S S R.) 

The First unmanned moon buggy to explore sur- 
face of the moon ■ Lunakhod-1 {U.S S.R) 

The first space rocket brought back to earth after 
orbiting the moon : Nond-5 
First crevr transfer between the orbiting space 
ships : Soyuz T-15 vvilh Mir Space Slalion 
The first mission of a link-up in space by manned 
space : ships of U.S.A. and Soviet 
Union : Apollo-Soyuz Test Project Mission (ASTP) 
(launched on July 15 and linked up in space on 
July 17. 1975) Vladimir 
India's First scientific satellite : Aryabhalla 
The First man to fly into space belonging to a 
country other than Russia or the U.S.A Re- 
mark (Czechos-lavakia) 

Russia's First spaceship with international crew 
an board.: Soyuz-28 

The First country to send nuclear powered space 
craft to explore Jupiter. : U.S.A 
The First Indian to go into space ■ Sq. Ldr 
Rakesh Sharma 

The First to launch earth satellite or ariificiat bady 
moon : U.S.S.R. 

The first Russian cosmonaut to make tn/o space 
flights : Late Col. Vladimir Komaro'w 
The First American astronaut to make two space 


The Fret country to lyj-rJ', acczr.o rpace to: 

Icv.ad: m-yr -: . y.S S F. 

The F.'st space ro> ct tc h: fe r::- ■ Lcr >. 
The Frst spacech o ir. r.o'c tc :e~:'o r-.x 
crust : Sua’eyor-3 (U.SAv ] 

The space vehicle to soh land an r-c-c~. . Lu* 
(U. S. S. R.) 

The First manned spaceship to perform (tie I: 

esi slay in space (11 days) : Apollo-7 (U.S 
The first manned spaceship to perform space F, 
round the moon ApolIo-8 (USA) 

The First American manned spacesh p to ped, 
crew transfer m space Apo’lo-O (USA) 

First in Sports 

The Frst Indan (among women) to swim ecr 
(he English Channel Miss Aam Saha (h 
Mrs Aral! Gupta 

The Frst Indian (among men) to swim across 
Eng'iSh Channel Mitiir Sen 
The First person to sh down Mount Ere~: 

Yuichiro Miu'3 ot Japan 
The first indi.r' t. H'O World B’t'ia'CC Ttc" 
Wiison -V "uS 

The first r r'ayer to wm (he 
singles -^nhur Ashe (U S 
First .somen to chmb 

“3l 


Fights : Gordon Cooper (U.S A) f Grand Marr 


1 

Classical dance forms of India 

Dance 

Place of Origin 

Famous Cs-cerDanseuss 

Bharatnatyam 

Tamil Nadu 

Ya-’' ‘ !',dc- ■ __ .... _ 

A'sr.e. ~a.r< Sa'2b". >■' 

-reid Samsrr 

Kathakali 

Kerala 

>:a-s'3'>3r Mnna’". S-*""' -.'.V- 

Kathak 

North India 

:rar.i'='=-£ ? 

Manipuri 

Manipur 


Odissi 

Orissa 


Kuchipudi 

Andhra Prades' 


t.lohiniyattam 

Kerala 
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Vishwanathan Anand 

The first man to win 4 Olympic Gold Medals : 

Alvin Kranzein {L).S.A.) in 1900 
The first lam tennis player who won the Wimblechn 
cfiampibnship for five years corrsecufive^ ; Bjorn 
Borg 

First batsman to score three test centuries in three 
successtvelests on debut : Mohd. Azharuddin 
World's first Cricketer to score more than 10,000 
runs in his test cricket career : Sunil Gavaskar 
(Indlaj.He is also record holder of most cerrlu- 
ries (34) in Test Cricket followed by Allan Bor- 
der of Australia. 

First Expeditioners 

The first person to reach the North Pole by over- 
land Journey : Robert Peary 
The first person to reach the South Pole : 
Amundsen 


The first person to have climbed Mount Everest : 


Composition of religious 
population 

Religion 

World 

% of world 

Christianity 

Population 

1.927,953,000 

papulation 

33.7 

1 

1,099,634,000 

19.2 

Nonreligious 

841,549,000- 

14.7 

Hindus 

780,547,000 

13.6 

Buddhist 

323,894,000 

■5.6 

Atheists 

219,925,000 

3.8 

Chinese folk 
religionists 

225,137,000 

3.9 

New-Religionists 121,297.000 

2.1 

Ethnic religionists 111,777.000 

1.9 

Sikhs 

19,161,000 

0.3 

Jews 

14,117,000 

0.2 

Confucians 

5,254,000 

0.09 

Baha’is 

6,104,000 

0.1 

Jains 

4,886,000 

0.08 

Shinloists 

2,884,000 

0.05 

Other religionists 1,923,000 

0.03 


Source : Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of the 
Year. 1996. 


■ Sherpa Tenzing (19lh May. 1953) 

The first person to sail round the world ; Magellan 
The first woman to conquer Mount Everest : Mrs. 
Janko Tabei of Japan 

The first man to have climbed Mount Everest 
twice : Nawang Gombu 

The first vessel ever to reach the North Pole by 
sailing through the thick ; Arctic ice Soviet Arktika 
Atomic-powered icebreaker) 

The leader of the expedition ‘Ocean to Sky' : Sir 
Edmund Hillary ■ . .. 

The first two mountaineers who reached the sum- 
mit of Everest without using oxygen : Peter 
Habeler (Austrian) and Reinhold Messner (Ital- 
ian) 

The first person to reach North Pole by 7 dogs 
Hedge : Naomi Uemura (Japanese) 

The leader of the 1st Indian Antarctica Expedition 
: Z.A. Kasim 

FirsULast Heads of State 

The first woman Prime Minister of a country (twee) ; 

Mrs. S. Bandamaike (Sri Lanka) 

The' first PersidenI of the U.S.A. : George Wash- 
ington 

The first President of the Chinese Republic : Sun 
Yet Sen 

The First Governor-General of Pakistan : Mohd. ; 
. Ali Jinnah 

The last king of France : Napolean III 
First Visitors & Invaders 
Thefrst European to visit China : Marco Polo 
The first Chinese pilgrim to visit India : Fahien 
The first European invader on Indian soil . 
Alexander, the Great 

The first U.S. President to resign Presidency ' 
Richard Nixon 

The first woman ambassador of Britain : Atrtre 
Warburton 

The first woman Prime Minister of a curopean 
country : Margaret Thatcher 
The first woman Prime Minister of France : Miss. 
Edith Cressan. ■■ 
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THE RELIABLE ROUTE TO 
SUCCESS IN COMPETITIVE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
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IIT-JEE, MEDICAL, 

IAS, MBA, MCA, 
lES, GATE, TOEFL, 
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Homer <C.700 BC) : A Greek epic writer; 
author of The lllia & the Odyssey in which we gel 
a vivid description of the life and the society of 
ancient Greece. 

Loa Tsze (604-518 BC) ; A Chinese phi- 
losopher who founded the religion Taoism. 

Pythagoras (C.582-500 BC) : A Greek phi- 
losopher and mathematician who propounded vari- 
ous principles of geometry. 

Zoroaster (Zarathustra) (C.628-C.551 
BC) : Founder of the Parsee religion A monothe- 
ist; preached that there is an incessant struggle 
between good and evil i.e. Ahur Mazda and 
Ahirman, always resultant victory in goodness. 

Confucius (tCung Fu-ise) (C.551-479 BC) : 
Another Chinese philosopher who founded the 
religion Confucianism He concentrated himself to 
good-ruling of the state. 

Darius I (522-486 BC) : A Persian king; 
heir of Cyrus, the founder of Achaemenid empire. 
He extended the borders of the Achaemenid em- 
pire up to India, founded a new capital Persepolis. 

Aeschylus (524-456 BC) : A Greek drama- 
tist, founder of Greek tragic drama. His famous 
dramas : The Seven Against Thebes, Prometheus 
Bound. 

Sophocles (495-406 BC) ; The greatest 
Greek tragic dramatist; wrote Oedipus Tyrannus, 
Antigone, Electra, etc. 

Pericles (490-429 BC) : Athenian politician, 
who drove the democracy in Athens to its acme. 
He ended the rule of tyranny and started the jury 
system. 

Herodotus (C.485-425 BC) : The Greek his- 
torian is generally considered as 'the. father of his- 
tory’; Iravetled a lot to write the history of the war 

__ 


between Greece and Persia. 

Euripides (480-406 BC) : The last Gre 
tragic dramatist of 'the trumvirate', the other f 
v;ere Aeschylus and Sophocles. He denounc 
war; wrote Trojan Woman and other 80 plays. 

Aristophanes (C.450-C.385 BC) ; T 
greatest Greek comic dramatist who made fun 
Greek high society men by his satire. 

Socrates (470-399 BC) : Greek philosopi 
and scholar, Plato’s teacher. He advocated ( 
periment and knovriedge and denounced the ti 
ditional failh; he was blamed for treachery a 
sentenced to death by drinking hemlock. 

Hippocratic (C.430 BC) ; Greek physicia 
called 'the father of medicine’. He believed ^ 
every disease must have a natural cause and wS 
out which nothing happens. 

Plato (427-347 BC) ; Greek philosopher a? 
thinker: pupil of Socrates and teacher of Aristot'i 
He wrote the famous book The Republic inwhi 
an ideal state is dealt With. 

Aristotle (384-322 BC) : Greek philosoph 
and scientist; pupil of Plato and 'teacher ■ 
Alexander of Macedonia, wrote Poetics, Pd'- 
and Ethics. 

Demosthenes (384-322 BC) : Greek ot? 
who challenged the power and authority ofPh' 
of Macedonia and united the Athenians : 
him. 

Philip of Macedonia (382-326 BC) : R ■ 
of Macedonia and father of Alexander the Gf t 

Alexander the Great (356-323 BC) : A § 
Greek commander and conqueror. He is onf ) 
the greatest conquerors the world has evert 
King of Macedonia never tasted defeat. Cors)' j 
South-West Asia and Egypt; founded Alexen ^ 
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a city in Egypt. Tried to penetrate into India in 327 
BC but failed as his soldiers regused to go ahead. 
Died at Bobylone at young age of 33 years. 

\ Epicurus (342-270 BC) : Famous Greek 
I philosopher and thinker. Founder of the school of 
Epicureanism. He believed in peace of mind and 
so preached refined sensuous pleasure and luxury. 
His surviving works are few and fragmentary but 
his philosophy, especially his atomism v/as ex- 
oounded by Lucretous. 

Euclid (C.300 BC) ; Greek mathematician; 
j'amous for his great textbook, entitled Elements 
;ron plane geometry, the theory of numbers. 
i-jTationals and solid geometry, vrhich was stan- 
f dard work on geometry until recent times. 

Megasthnese (Fourth Cent BC) : A Greek 
■^■nvoy to the court of Chandragupta Maurya sent 
1 y Seleucus in 305 BC. Wrote an account of India 
his famous book Indica, which is unfortunately 
"j-.^ot available and the text of this book came dov/n 
..-i) us in fragments preserved by Strabo, Arrian 
j’j 5 ;nd Diodorus, the later writers. 

Archimedes (287-212 BC) : Greek scien- 
and mathematician: worked in the field of me- 
j^'yianics and hydrostatics; best known for the 
,'J.xhimedean theory of buoyancy. 

Cicero (106-43 BC) : A famous Roman ora- 
and statesman, a stoic in thought; favoured 
^' ^..)mpey in civil v/ar, executed by Antony. 

Julius Caesar (101-44 BC) ; A great Ro- 
in general who attacked England and Gaul 
^ ..•ance); defeated his competitor general Pompey, 
i)'-' Kried to the beautiful Queen of Egypt Cleopatra; 
i:“'>ame dictator of Rome; Senate hatched a con- 
nt-'' racy to assassin Caesar under the leade.xhip 
_ .Brutus; contribution— Julian Calendar. 

.tJl’:- ; Brutus, Marcus Junius (85-42 BC) : Ro- 
senator who conspired against Julius Cae- 
jfj.'l-"; was considered heinous traitor in history who 
,;ayed his master; butchered by the supporters 
.-jgl'Jaesar. • 

Anfonius Marcus (Mark Antony) (C.63-30 
: Roman senator and general, made triumwir 
Lap-dus and Octavian; supported Caesar, 
fought Octavian: but de'eatc-d: loved the 
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beauty queen and mistress of Caesar Cleopatra, 
committed suidde. 

Horace (65-8 BC) : Roman c-p’: poet who 
amalgamated Epicurean and stox thoughts in h'S 
poem. 

Virgil (70-19 BC) : Roman epic poet, best 
known for his epic Aeneid in which he described 
the bravery of Aenis of Troy (Asia l.finor) 

Cleopatra (69-30 BC) : Egyptian queen, 
jointly ruled with her brother Plo'emy XI I. made 
marriage with Julius Caesar; later fell in love with 
Mark Antony; committed suicide. 

Augustus, Caius Octavianus (63 BC-AD 
14) : First emperor of Roman empire, mlcd for 24 
prosperous years with the titles Augustus and 
Imperator; called himself Prince i e frst citizen of 
stale: his reigning period is called 'Pax Romana' 
i.e. peace of Rome. His age is best kno-Am for the 
prosperity of literature when Horace and Virg.! 
lived 

Jesus Christ (4 BC-AD 26) : Founder o' 
Christianity; bom in Bathloham near Jorusa'em 
he attracted people and made them h'S fot'owe's 
by his simple life, magnetic persona'.ty, love and 
s'^pathy for all He was crucified by the Roman 
governor Ponleus, his death annwersa^ is cel- 
ebrated as 'Good Fnda/ by Christians a'l over the 
world. 

Plutarch (C.46-C.120) : Gxek Platonst phi- 
losopher and biographer, most nruentiai work was 
the 'Lives' of great men, Montagne, Sha^espeax, 
Dryden, and Rousseau ax among his debtom 
Nero, Claudius Caesar (AD 37-6S) ; An 
infamous and tyrant Roman emperor who perse- 
cuted people of Rome It has become a pro-.x’b 
about him, *when Romo was bum.ng. Hero was 
busy in blO'Arng the f ute ’ 

Antony, SL (C251-355) : Started mcn-nst- 
cism in Christian rclgxn, $p-:nt a pous I'e 

Mohammed. Harrat (570-632) : Found-;' 
of Isla.m ./ctlgxn 'The Quran’ the h'V bcc- c' 
Islam is considc-xd to bo the wed o' Gc-d rcp'c- 
ducod by Mohamm.cd, was (O'ced to mc'ax '-cm 
Mecca to Mad.na, th-s inrdent is ca"r-d H-og m 
Abu Bakr (573-53<) : Success:.' c' 
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Mohammed; Caliphate started from him. 

Charlemagne (742-814) ; A Greet emperor 
in Medieval Europe; founder of a new Roman 
Empire which comprised Gaul (modem France), 
Italy and large parts of Spain and Germany: laid 
the basis for the Holy Roman Empire. 

Alfred the Great (849-89) : King of Wessex 
who became a national figure. He prevented 
Danes; took London (886) thus gaining control of 
all England save the Danish areas. He built ships; 
was an able administrator and promoted educa- 
tion, his own translations from the Latin being part 
of the earliest English literature; also devised a 
legal code, 

Firdausi (930-1020) : A great Persian poet: 
v/rote history of Persia; famous book Shahnama. 

Al-Biruni : Original name Abu Rihan 
Muhammed; bom at Khiva in AD 973, came to 
India with Mehmud Ghaznavi (997-1030) and 
stayed on in India; v/rote famous book Tarikh-i- 
Hind giving detailed information about Hindus, their 
philosophy, customs and manners. 

Omar Khayyam (C.1050-1123) : A Persian 
poet and scholar, v/rote Ruba/yaf which acclaimed 
universal fame, translated into all leading lan- 
guages of the world 

>.. Genghiz Khan (1162-1227) : The Mongol 
■ vader and conqueror who devastated many cen- 
I Asian countries, came up to the over Indus in 
ursuit of a prince of Khwansm; founded a great 
Mongol empire 

Sheikh Sadi (1184-1294) : A famous Per- 
sian poet; wrote Gu/isfa Vosta 

John, King (1167-1216) ; King of England; 
issued a charter called 'Magna Carta' in 1215, it 
started a chain of democratic reforms, which cul- 
minated in the supremacy of Parliament over king. 

Kublai Khan : (1216-94) : The first Mongol 
emperor of China; grandson of Genghiz Khan, 
extended the Mongol empire; lived an unparal- 
leled gorgeous and splenderous life. 

Marco Polo (1256-1323) : A famous 
traveller and discoverer of Venice (Italy); the first 
European traveller who travelled wide in China, 
India and other oriental countries; wrote interesting 
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travelogues. 

Dante, Alighieri (1265-1321) : Italian 
and philosopher; wrote the Divine Comedy v, 
is his spiritual testament, narrating his joume 

Petrarch (1301-74) : Founder of human 
a great poet of Renaissance period; used Iti 
language lor writing; admirer of Caesar, Ci 
and Virgil: reproduced these characters in a 
style of inspiration. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313-75) ; Italian 
Ihor and humanist; considered as the falhe 
novel; important books: Decameron, Life of Dc 

Hafiz (1320-89) ; A great Persian poet; 
famous writing— D/wan-e-Wafe. 

Ibn Batutah : A great Arabian scholar 
traveller, native of Tangiers (Morocco); cam 
India m the reign of Mohammed bin Tugl 
(1333), was appointed Nazi of Delhi; worker 
eight years; sent to China as ambassador; w 
a book named Rehla. 

Tamerlane ,(1336-1405) : Ruler 
Samarkand; a great warrior who captured aln 
all of Central Asian region; came to India as 
wrath of god; butchered thousands of Delhites ; 
plundered them. 

Chancer, Geoffrey (1340-1400) : Com 
ered as 'the father of English poetry'; 'The Can 
bury Tales' is an album of contemporary lift 
verse. 

Joan of Arc (1412-31) : French patriot v 
believed that she is sent by God to release Frai 
from English domination; bom in humble peas 
family, fought bravely but captured and burnt a 
by the English soldiers; a great source of insp 
tion for the freedom fighters of all the ensla 
countries of the world, 

Raphael (1438-1520) : One of the ft 
great Italian artists of Renaissance period, 
other two were Leonardo da Vinci and Midi 
Angelo: famous paintings include Madonna i 
Child] mural paintings and portraits made by I 
are second to none.': 

Columbus, Christopher (C.1451-150f 
Italian sailor and explorer, sponsored by the f 
of Spain; sailed for exploring the sea route to lr 
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but reached the V/esl Indies in 1492, discovered 
Bahamas, Cuba and other islands. 

Leonardo da Vinci 
(1452-1519) : The great 
artist of Renaissance pe- 
riod, resident of Florence 
had multifarious talent's in 
different areas such as of 
paintings, architecture, phi- 
losophy, composing, sculp- 
ture, athletics, mathematics, scence and many 
more subjects. Best known for the paintings Last 
Supper and Mona Usa: the mystenous smile of 
Mona Lisa magnetizes the onlookers even today. 

Vespucci, Amerigo (1454-1512) : Italian ex- 
plorer; discovered the mainland of America, after 
whom America is named. 

Vasco da Gama (1460-1524) ; A Portuguese 
sailor and explorer; explored India (seashore of 
Calicut) in t498 thraugli the sea route of Cape of 
Good Hope (South Africa). He earned 60 times of 
the cost of voyage from the spices he took a-way 
from India, 

Erasmus (1466-1536) : Dutch scholar and 
the greatest humanist of Renaissance period for 
which he is considered as the 'First European' by 
some historians. Wrote Praise of Folly, perhaps 
the firs! best seller in the world, 

Machiavelli, Niccolo (1469-1527) ; Italian 
writer and diplomat gave diplomacy a new height, 
is generally known as Chankaya of modern Eu- 
rope; wrote the famous book The Prince: is called 
father of political science. 

Michetangeto (1475-1564) : A great pamter. 
sculptor and architect of Italy. The ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel of Vatican contains his great paint- 
ings the 'Last judgement' and The Faff of Man' 
He contributed his talents in making of the SI. 
Pslcrs. 

Thomas More, Sir (1478-1535) : English 
author and statesman. Wrole Utopia, narrating an 
ideal society. 

Copernicus Nicolas (1478-1543) : Polish 
astronomer, is considered 'founder of modem as- 
tronomy'; propounded that the cartti rotates on its 


axis and revolvc-s round the sun 

Magellan, Ferdinand (1480-1521) : Portu- 
guese navigator who staled h's voyage wesfwa'd 
through South Ame.nca. named tne dsccvercd 
Pacific Ocean; circumnavigate the globe f/s! t me 
and thus proved that the eadh is round 

Martin Luther (1483-1546) : Famous Ge'- 
man religious reformer who protested the cvi.'s o' 
Catholicism, thus stahe-d a now sect m Christian- 
ity i.e Protestantism 

Albuquerque, Alfonso de (1453-1515) : 

Founded Portuguese impenatism a'l over the 
world, won Goa in 1510 and thus is cons'dered 
as the real founder of Portuguese power m Ind'a 
Gregory XIII (1502-85) : Catho' c sa nt Pope 
who reformed the existing ca'ondar, the present 
calendar is cat'ed Gregan'an ca’endar aher h-m 
Nostradamus (1503-66) ; French astro's- 
ger who made prophecies for remote future 
Calvin, John (1509-64) : French Protestant 
reformer and theologian, propounded rc-ig'ous 
theonos through the boo'x Institute of Chnstan 
Religion, his sect is known as Presb'tanan'sm' 
Elizabeth I (1533-1603) : Queen of Bnta n 
(1558-1603), defeat of Spanish Armada took p'ace 
dunng her reign Britain achieved mu’t.faccted de- 
velopment in all areas l>c [ilc-raluro, co’on'a'ism 
and na'/y po-wer during her reign 

Drake, Francis (1540-95) : Engl.sh naviga- 
tor and exp'orer, sa'led round the world in '577 
Cervantes, Saavedra Migue! dc (1547- 
1616) : Spanish novc-''St who made fun cl med'- 
eva! knights in h;s famous boo'n Don Ouuo.'e 
Spenser, Edmund (1552-991) ; Eng’.s.n 
poet, wrote Faonc Ojccnc 

Bacon, Francis (1561-1626) : A great En- 
glish phi'-osephe-r and essayist, ca' ed as ine fa- 
ther of essays, wrote /.'ovum O'gar.um 

Shakespeare, V/illiam (1564-1616) : Tr.e 
greatest dramat-st and pK-t cf Eng'ch Uinguece 
sladed vmt rig at the age cf 25, v.rcte 33 r'a.': c‘ 
wh'Ch .rriportant arc H.sr.'c'. 0'h-:’'.'3 Mr.tc"- 
Ju'us Caesar Mcrenant cf Ven .Porr-o c'-o 
Ju’et and Tcr.pe-t 

Galileo (1564-1642) : ita jn tr-:.n:c! ano 

- 
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astronomer; confirmed the theory of Copernicus; 
invented telescope vrhich was capable of search- 
ing celestial bodies, 

Kepler, Johannes (1571'1630) : German 
astronomer and scientist who proved by calcula- 
tion that how planets revolve around ttie sun; gave 
laws of motion of planets. 

Harvey, William (1578-1 657) : English phy- 
sician who discovered the mechanics of blood cir- 
culation in 1616. 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658) ; English sol- 
dier and statesman; led Puritans or Roundheads 
against the Cavaliers; the king Charles I had to 
subdue and beheaded; became the lord Protec- 
tor’; was a military despot. 

Charles I (1600-49) : King of Great Britain; 
opposed; the pov/er of Parliament; a civil war broke 
in which he was hanged by the supporters of Par- 
liament. 

Milton, John (1608-74) : English epic poet; 
wrote Paradise Lost, a great epic of alt time, Para- 
dise Regained, Samson Agonistes 

Bunyan, John (1628-88) : English poet and 
religious thinker; wrote The Pilgrim's Progress. 

Locke, John (1632-1704) : British political 
. , thinker and philosopher who advocated for the 
• human rights and restraint over powers of king, 

Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727) : English 
" ' ■ scientist; best known for his theory of gravitation; 
his great works include the composition of white 
light, the calculus; v/rote a book The Principia. 

Defoe, Daniel (1660-1731) ; English writer 
best known for his writing Robinson Crusoe: an 
all time great fiction. 

Anne, Queen (1665-1714) : Queen of Gt. 
Britain and Ireland. Her reign v/as notable for liter- 
ary output, development in science, architecture 
and for victories in v/ars. 

Fahrenheit, Gabriel Daniel (1686-1736) : 
German physicist who invented the thermometer 
using mercury. 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744) ; English 
poet, specialist of heroic couplet; wrote The Rape 
of the Lock, The Dunciad, 'Essay on Critiasm' 
Essay on Man'. 


Voltaire (1694-1778) : French writer and 
philosopher; Writings: Essays on the Morals and 
Spirit of Nations; is considered one of the precur- 
sors of French revolution. ■ 

Dupleix, Joseph Francis (1697-1793) : 
French Governor in Indian colony; could not suc- 
ceed as the English governor Clive siKceeded in India. 

Celsius, Anders (1701-44) : Swedish physi- 
cist and astronomer who invented the centigrade 
thermometer. 

r^ranWin. Benjamin (1706-90) : American 

ning as origin of eiecuiuiy CItlU 111. - " I * ■ 
ning conductor; helped in framing of the Declare 
tion of Independence in 1773; he negotiate 
French support; and helped to frame the U.S. cot 
stitution. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-78) 
French political philosopher and educationist; hr 
aided the romantic movement; helped Diderot 
his Encyclopaedia; his political influence was s 
nificant and rnany of the ideas embodied in st 
works as ‘Du Contrat at Social (The social c 
trad— 1762) were taken up by revolutionaries, 
fine style and romantic outlook inspired Shel 
Byron, and Wordsworth; he said, ‘man is t 
free and everywhere he is in chains.’ 

Frederick II the Great (112-86) : Kin 
'Prusia (1740-86), who made 
Prussia a major European 
power. An exponent of en- 
lightened despotism, he 
liberalised the Prussian legal 
code and introduced eco- 
nomic and social .reforms 
that reinvigorated Prussian 
society and institutions;, seized Silesia fror 
tria and retained it through the resulting v 
the Seven Years War. He correspond! 

Voltaire and also played the flute. 

Smith, Adam (172340) : ScottisI 
philosopher and political economist, in 1 
published Wealth of Nations, an at' 
mercantilism that became the bibie of 
trade movement. 
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Kante, Immanuel (1724-1804) : Gorman 
philosopher, who made many original and infiuen- 
-tial conlributions to thought; his v/ortr v/as of im- 
mense influence in shaping fulure liberal thought. 
He believed in the freedom of man to make his 
own dedsions and considered the exploitation of 
man as the worst evil in 'Perpetual Peace'; he 
advocated a world federation of states 

Clive, Robert (1725-74) : English general 
who helpe-d to lay the foundations of Er)glish power 
■ ^in India; joined East India Company as a petty 
;■ clerk; seized Arcot, his dazzling time came m the 
•’ victory of Plassey; as a governor he showed ad- 
I ministrative capacity. In his later life he ms un- 
( popular which led to his suicide 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-74) : Irish poet, 
dramatist and novelist; a friend of Johnson and 
; Bosv/el. Best knovrn for his novel The Vicar of 


commander m ch'cf cf trie 
American forces. After 
winning the final 
v.ciory at YerMov.n (1781) 
V.'ashinglon p'c-S’dc-d cvc' toe 
Constitutional Convention 
(1767) and was unan'.mous'y 
eleclc-d pres'dent cf the rew 

Watt. James (1736-1819) : Erilsh ervgncer. 
whose development of the steam eng'ne contrib- 
uted to the industrial revo'ut'cn He devised the 
unit 'horsepower' and the metric unit of po-wer is 
named after h'm. 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-94) ; Er.g'.sh h sto- 
nan of the 'Decline and fa'i of the Roman Emp-'e' 

Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826) : US 
'statesman, the third president (1601-03) of the 



republic. 


, VJakefieid and his play She Stoops to Conquer 

Burke, Edmud (1729-97) : British writer and 
; political philosopher. He advocated the emanci- 
j pation of the American colonies; also campaigned 
! against the corrupt Indian administration of the 
East India Company, bringing about the impeach- 
i ment of Warren Hastings; he believed that the 
common good v/as best secured by responsible 
' aristocratic government, so opposed the French 
,, re'/olution. 

p Catherine II the Great (1729-96) : Empress 
!of Russia (1762-96), 
gained the throne after a 
in v/hich her unpopular 
band,- Emperor Peter III v 
murdered; Catherine's re 
, marked the expansion of R 
Sian teml 07 as a result of 
successful wars against 
^Furks and the partition of 
: 'ihe ideas of the Enl'ghtenment, she had to aban- 
• " jon her scheme to emancipate the serfs in the 
,,'ace of opposition from their masters. 

Washington, George (1732-99) : US 
^ rtatesman and general; the first p.msident of the 
^ JSA (1769-97).'At the outbreak of the Amencan 
li^'^evolution (1775-63) he was appointed 




USA He created the Repub'ican Party, by wh-ch 
the federalist led by Hamilton, wem overth'crwn 
and helped to draft the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence He tned unsuccessfu'ly to bnng an end to 
slavery He negotiated the Louisiana Purchase c' 
1803 Both he and John Adams d e on 4 July 
1826, the 50th anniversary cf American indepen- 
dence 

Jones, Sir William (1746-94) • Bmisn 
jurist, linguist and onentalist. a sup'emo ccun 
judge in Ca'cutta. published a Persia-- Gramma' 
obsea’cd resemblances between ^a-ious lan- 
guages, this insight led the s’-jC-. s' nao-Euro- 
pean languages Estab'.snc-d /-saric Society cf 
Ca'cutta. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang Von (1749- 
1832) : German poet anc r- -le' made d-scover- 
les in anatomy and m pota-y wrote many boo'-s 
hff.vcver h's best kno.vp wo'v is Faust 

Louis XVI (1754-93) • King of Franp;, wr" 
meaning bui .ncapabie he sa'w the outbrcc'-' C 
the Frencn feiOioliOn of 1789 in which he 
queen Mane Antoinette were execut-ed 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus ; 

Austnan composer his genius I cs tr. m-.- r' ■ " 
outpounng ol a’l forms of musc in**' -c"" 
melodies rus worixs in inst ruml*i(? 
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three great symphonies in E. Flat, G. Minor and 
{called the 'Jupiter*). Three of the greatest operas 
in musical history are his Marriage of Figaro. Don 
Gionni and the Magic Flute. 

Monore, James (1758-1831) ; US states- 
man, president (1817-25), his presidential term is 
known as the era of good feelings: his Monore 
Doctrine became a basic principle of US foreign 
policy; it warned European powers not to inter- 
vene in the Americas and declared that the USA 
would likewise refrain from interference in Europe. 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount (1758-1805) ; 
British admiral; destroyed France, naval power in 
the Mediterranean by his great victory in the battle 
of the Nile. Again in 1805, he destroyed the French 
fleet at T rafalgar, unfortunately he got lethal wound 
in this war. He loved Emma Hamilton, which arose 
sensation and scandal. 

Malthus, Thomas Robert (1766-1834) : 
British clergyman and economist, famous for his 
population theories. In his ’Essay on the Principal 
of Population', Malthus Targued that mankind is 
doomed to remain at near-starvation level as 
growth in food production, which increases at an 
arithmetical rate, is negated by the geometrical 
increase in population, calied for positive efforts 
to cut the birth rate, preferably by sexual restraint 
but, failing that, by birth con- 
trol 

Napoleon I 
(Bonaparte) (1769-1821) : 

French emperor and gen- 
era!; rose to prominence in 
1795 when he broke the 
Paris garrison: shortly after 
married to Josephine (a 
married woman who had a 
baby earlier); appointed as 
a commander for Italian 
campaign, defeated Austria and controlled Lom- 
bardy; led an expedition to Egypt where Nelson 
destroyed his flee!; brought a coup in 1799 and in 
1804 became emperor of France; made a lot of 
enemy countries; his invasion of Russia (1812) 
was totally failed; in 1814 he was abdicated and 


sent to Elba; emerged again in 181 5 to be 
feated at Waterloo and exiled to St. Helena, 
second wife was Marie Louise of Austria.' ( 
standing domestic achievement was legal co 
cation. 

Duke of Wellington (1769-1852) : Br 
general; gained military experience in India; 
feated Napoleon at Waterloo; took some pa; 
politics as a Tory. 

Beethovan, Ludwing Van (1770-182 
German composer; never married, gradually 
came deaf. Recognised by Mozar};,above 60 
Beethovan's works survive, the symphonies, i 
in number, rank as the greatest ever written. 

Hegel, George Wilhelm Friedrich (1/ 
1831) : German philosopher, one Of the grea 
and most influential thinkers of the 19th centui 
He followed Kant, Fichte and Schelling but 
ceeded them all in the scale and erudition ol 
work. His major works— 7/re PherromsnoSog, 
Mind, Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Scier 
and The Philosophy of Right; besides these 
left a voluminous lecture, notes on history, 
gion and aesthetics; died of cholera. 

Wordsworth, William {1770-1850); Enj 
poet; he collaborated on 'Lyrical Ballads' with I 
Coleridge, a seminal work of the Romantic me 
ment; lived with his vrife Mary and his sister C 
olhy for the rest of his life; he composed poe 
that made him revered as the greatest poet of 
time; these include his 'Immortality Ode', mi 
fine sonnets, and pastoral poems, 'Prelude' is 
poetic autobiography. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1831 
English poet, critic and friend of Wordsworflr v 
whom he published 'Lyrical Ballads', His poe 
include the Ancient Mariner Chrislable and Ku 
Khan. 

Austen, Jane (1775-1817) : British noi 
isl; her six major novels are Sense and Sensi 
ily. Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield Park, Emr 
Nofthanger Abbey and Persuasion. 

Bolivar, Simon (1783-1830) : Soi 
American revolutionary; called the liberator; 
independence movement in the north-v/esf 
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h American against Spanish rule, a-ming at a 
h American federation. He founded Grand 
mbia (no-.v Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, 
!dor). Revered as a Latin-American hero. 
Byron, George Gordon (1788-1824) : En- 
romantic poet Angered by contemptuous 
ism of his first volume of verse (Hours of 
des) Bryon retaliated vrith his satire English 
s and Scotch Revievrs; left England to travel 
pe, described in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
pic satire ‘Don Juari is a work which atladced 
crisy and sodal conventions with subtle irony 
wit. At the end of his life he worked for the 
e of Greek independence; 
sorrov/ful married life. 

Faraday, Michael {1791- 
') : English experimental 
icist; founder of the science 
leciromagnetism; became 
atory assistant to Sir Humphry Davy at the 
il Institution, succeeding him as professor of 
v'stry in 1833. He set himself the problem of 
ig the connecb'ons between the forces of fght. 
elecfridty and magnetism which led to elcc- 
agnetism by Maxwell. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822) : Brit- 
loet; friend of Byron; was a master of lan- 
e and literary form and a passionate ad/o- 
of freedom and of ne'w thought. Lived rest of 
fe in Italy, wrote the verse drama 'Cend.' and 
nelheus'. Unbound, the e'egy Adanis, and 
^ lyrical poetry, svas drmvned in a sailing ac- 
it off the Italian coast. 

Cariyle, Thomas (1795-1881) : Scottish au- 
his individual views pervade his historical 
;rg. His best known works include Sartor 
'rtus, Heroes and Hero-worship. Cromwells 
;3 and speeches, and the French Revolution. 

' Keats, John (1795-1821) ; Engish poet who 
• short life produced poems nolab'e for rich- 
of imagination and beauty of thought; fe‘i in 
cvith Fanny Era,vne; wrote great poems in- 
'■g Hyperio, Ode on a Gx-dan Um, Ode to 
.}choV and Ode to fiight^nga'o, bosdes ihese 
xLamiia, Isabel's and the Eve cl St Agnes 
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ax mi'estones. He fought for h;s Ms tn the last 
hme but tubercu'osis Lhcn had no cure. 

Compte, Auguste (179S-1857) : Fre.nch p-h- 
losopher, founder of pos't-vism; often sa'd to be 
the founder of sodo'ogy. 

Pushkin, Alexander (1799-1837) ; Russian 
wmter, whose p'ace in Russian literature ran‘«s w-th 
Shakespeare’s in English. Wrote prcl.fica'ly in 
many genres, including lyric and narrative verse 
and an epic poe.m. The Bronze Horseman; his 
great verse novel is Eugene Onegin and t'ank 
verse historical drama is Boris Godunov 

Balzac, Honorc de (1799-1850) : French 
nov'etrst of wide mfuence, and author of over eghfy 
novels lo which he gave the covt-ring i.jle of 'La 
comedie Humax' dep’c*Jng the appebtes and pas- 
sions of the ne'w soda! dass bom of l.he reve'u- 
fion and Napo'eon 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, tsl Baron 
(1800-59) : EngLsh historian, poet and Indxn Crv] 
servant H'ls poems inci’ude lays of Andcnl Romo 
In India he reformed the ed'ucaton system. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Eart of Beaconcfield 
(1804-81) : British statesman and no/e’dt who 
helped to form modem conservatism in England 
Wrote 'Coningsby' and ‘Sibyl; bacame pnmc mm- 
ister (1858. 1874-89); a.ranged the purc-hasc c' 
shams in the Suez Canal. n','ai of G’adstone but 
friend of Ouecn Wetorio 

Mazzinl, Guiseppe (1805-72) : Ila'ran nato- 
na’ist and revolutionany, the mil.lant tea dor of tee 
Rsorn'mento my.vmri for a unitod I‘a' an repiJM-a 
Anderson, Hans Chrisb’an {1605-75) : Dan- 
ish author, famous for h:s fa 7 la'es. ■.■'Ct-:- ex.m 
class'cs as The S.now Ou-:--:-n, The U'-'c- I'-yvr?. i 
and The Ug-'/Dud'ng 

Mill, John Stuart (1805-73) ; Enn'.rh ph • 
losopher; A m.cmler of Eentham’s ut.'ta-c-n 
school, he later moil'ed seme cf i‘-s terct: Hr 
main work is 'On Ub-o.t/ v/-oh a-d.o".‘cs r-on-"' 
as we" as pc’.t os' freedom and waT/. at.* ''O 
tyranny ct the rr.a'o-ty H'S 'The S'-' _ 

Worr«cn* 
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a novel. 'The Picture of Dorian Gray’ and a series 
of brilliant social comedies 'An Ideal Husband', 
‘ , ' — o.nf Beinq Earnest'. Had to face 

■ .... 

Shav^, George uorricni ■, 1 1. ii-t ; i 
playvrright; an active member of the Fabiant Soci- 
ety; his plays include Man and Superman, 
Pygmalion, Back to Methusaiah, Saint Joan, The 
Apple Cart, etc. Nobel prize winner-1925. 

Wilson, Thomas Woodrow (1956-1924) : 
American statesman. He was US President 1913- 
21 . Brought America into the first World War and 
advocated the League of Nations, but was not a 
successful negotiator at the peace conference and 
could not carry his country into the League. He 
introduced prohibition and women's suffrage 
Feud, Sigmund (1856-1939) ; Austrian psy- 
chiatrist and pioneer of psychoanalysis; the first to 
draw attention to the significance of unconscious 
processes in normal and neurotic behaviour. His 
publications include. 'The interpretation of Dreams'. 
The Psychopathology of Everyday Life and To- 
tem and Taboo. 

Baden Powell (1857-1941) ; Founder of Boy 
Scouts (1908) and Girt Guides (1910) to promote 
good citizenship in the rising generation 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan (1859-1330) ; Brit- 
ish wnter. Creator of the detective Sherlock Holmes 
and his friend and foil, Dr. Watson 

Chekhov, Anton Pavlov (1860-1904) : Rus- 
sian dramatist and short story writer, whose plays 
include 'The Cherry Orchard', and 'Three Sisters'. 
His stories include The Steppe, The Sleepyhead, 
The Post, The Bishop, etc 

LIyod George of Dwyfor, 1st Ear! (1863- 
1945) : British statesman and first World War time 
premier; took mam part in peace-talking In 1921, 
he conceded the Irish Free State 

Kipling, Rudyard (1865-1938) : English 
Viiriter and poet. Bom in Bombay; working as a 
journalist in India he became famous, wrote poems 
and short stories; his most durable achievements 
v/ere his tales for children, notably the Jungle 
Book. Just so stories and his picturesque novel of 
India Kin. Widely regarded as unofficial poet 


laureate in 1907 he became the first English 
to be awarded the Nobel Prize for liieraturr 

Yeats, William Butler (1865-1939) 
poet and dramatist; a leader of the Irish I 
revival; his plays were performed in the 
Theatre; best known poems including, '1 
1916', 'The Second Coming’ and 'Sailinglo Byza 
He was a senator of the Irish Free State an 
the Nobel Prize for literature in 1923. 

Rolland, Remain (1866-1944) : Frenc 
elisi, dramatist and essayist. He was also a 
guished musicologist, and his best-known 
Jean Christopher concerns a German com 
His philosophical idealism, much infiuenc 
Tolstoy, was expressed in numerous volur 
essays and biographies. He won the Nobe' 
in 1915. 

Curie, Marie (1867-1934) ; Polish ch 
renowned for her research into radioactivity 
ried to Pierre Curie (1859-1908), a French 
cist. Madam curie noticed radiation from lli 
nium ore. The Curies, together with Bea 
were awarded the 1903 Nobel Prize for.pl 
and for her discovery of radium and pok 
she won the 1911 Nobel Prize for Chei 
Pierre Curie died in a road accident while fV 
Curie died as a result of the radiation to 
she had been exposed. 

Sun Yat-Sen (1867-1925) ; Chinese 
lutionary, idealist and humanitarian, general' 
sidered to be (he 'Father of the Revolution'; 
for some time, ::: e-idc-g:.'' 

Party and ove r.v t".r: 'r.-j 

president. 

Galsworthy, John (1867-1933) : t 
novelist and playwright, author of 'The F 
Saga'; a series of novels dealing with the i 
of an upper middle-class family. Nobe! Prize 

Gorky, Maxim (1B6B-1936) ; Ri 
novelist. His hard nomadic early life is reor 
in his autobiographical trilogy 'Childhood', 
World' and 'My Universities'; established his I 
reputation v/ith romantic short stories and fo 
these with several novels and plays, inc 
‘Mother’ and 'The Lovrer Depths’. 
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series of five-year plans from 1929 onwards made 
Russia an industrial power. On the German inva- 
sion in 1941, he assumed the military leadership 
and later attended war conferences. 

Jinnah, Mohammed Ali (1876-1948) : In- 
dian politician, Pakistan's first gov- 
ernor general from 1947. He was 
president of the Muslim League 
1916, 1934-48; by 1940 was ad- 
vocating the need for a separate 
state of Pakistan; at the 1946 cori- 
ference in London he insisted on the partition of 
British India into Hindu and Muslim states; revered 
as ‘the father of Pakistan’. 

Ataturk, Mustafa Kemal (1881-1938) : Re- 
vered as ‘the father of modem Turkey'; Turkish 
politician and general, first President of Tukey from 
1923. After World War I, he established a provi- 
sional rebel government and in 1921-22 the Turk- 
ish armies under his leadership expelled the 
Greeks who were occupying Turkey. He was 
founder of modern republic, which he ruled as 
virtual dictator, with a policy of consistent and radi- 
cal westernisation, 

Picasso, Pablo Ruiz (1881-1973) : Span- 
ish painter; settled in Pans; perhaps the best- 
known single work m his mu- 
ral 'Guermica', painted at the 
time of the Spanish civil war, 
expressing the artist's loath- 
ing of fascism and the hor- 
rors of war His genius also 
found scope in sculpture, ce- 
ramics, the graphic arts, etc 

Roosevelt. Franklin Delano (1882-1945) ; 
32nd President of the US 1933-45 His New Deal 
successfully lifted the US out of the Great De- 
pression, and after the American entry into the 
Second World War he played a vital part in the 
co-ordination of the allied war efforts In 1940, he 
became the first President to enter the third term 
in office and four years later he tvas once again 
successful at the polls, but died of a cerebral 
haemorrhage several months later, 

Mussolini, Benito (1883-1945) : Fascist 


dictator of Italy (192243). From 1935 he enf 
an aggressive foreign policy (Abyssinia and S 
was at first successful and in June 1940 h 
tered the war on the side of Hitler. Defeat in 
Africa and the invasion of Sicily caused thi 
lapse of his govemmenL He was shot dei 
partisans while trying to escape to Switzerls 
Attlee, Clement Richard (1883-1967) 
ish statesman; Leader of Ihe Labour Party 
1935, became Prime Minister in 1945; his ai 
istration was notable at home for a series of 
sures setting up the modem welfare state 
abroad for progressive withdrawal from colo 
Malinowski Bronislaw Kaspar (1 
1942) : Polish anthropologist, who initiate! 
technique of what came to be known as ‘pi 
pant observation’— leaving for an extended p 
among the people he was studying (those c 
Trobriand Islands, now part of Papua 
Guinea), and participating in their activities,; 
gathering information. 

Bohr, Niels Henrik David (1885-191 
Danish nuclear physicist whose researches 
the structure of the atom gave him great ault 
in (he world of theoretical physics. With Ruthe 
he applied the quantum theory to the stuc 
atomic processes. Nobel Prize 1922. 

Chiang Kai-shek (1887-1975) : Chi 
leader who achieved military prominence . 
general in the army of Sun Yat^en and afte 
lalters death in 1925 launched a campaign to 
China. In the 1930s he concentrated more oi 
feating the Chinese communists than on resi 
the invading Japanese; became unpopular 
defeated by Communists; forced to abandon r 
land China in 1949, he set up a separate Nr 
alist Chinese State of T aiwan. 

Eliot, Thomas Stei 
(1888-1965) : Anglo-Amei 
poet,; critic and dramatist, 
in USA, became British sut 
‘The Waste Land‘ is his I 
knov/n work, although ‘1 
Quarters’ is generally consid 
to be his most major pt 
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Chinese Communisl of the 
People’s Republic of China 
1949^8; for long #ie efedwe 
ruler of China, a poet as well 
as a political theorist, was 
responsible for China's da- 
v^opmenl as a mafor power. 

Laski, Harold Jo> 
seph (1893-1950) : British 
political theorist; became professor of political sci- 
• ence at the London school of Economics, a so- 
cialist, he was influenced by the theories of Burke 
and Mill but became progressively more Marxist 
in outlook; his writings include 'Authority in the 
Modem State' and 'Faifo, Reason, Civilisation’. 

Khruschev, Nikita Sergeyevich (1894- 
1971) : Soviet statesman, first Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party (1953-64), and Prime 
Minister (1958-64); started destabilisation. This led 
to separatist activity among the U.S.S.R.’s satel- 
lites; survived this crisis and strengthened his po- 
sition at home with a policy of decentralisation of 
industry; ultimately was ousted by Brezhnev and 
Kosygin. 

Khan, Liaquat Ali (1895-1951) : Pakistan's 
first Prime Minister; bom in Agra (India); leader of 
the Muslim League (1946), assassinated. 

'■v. Lie, Trygve (1896-1968) ; Norwegian 
Labour politician and international civil servant; the 
' ’ secretary genera! of the UN (1946-52). At the 
iN he dealt with the first Arab-lstael war and UN 
armed aid to South Korea in the Korean War. 
Soviet opposition to his Korean policies resulted 
in his resignation. 

Chou En-Lai (1898-1976) : Chinese com- 
munist statesman; Prime Minister (1949-56); as 
minister of foreign affairs (and concurrently Prime 
Minister) he increased China’s international influ- 
ence; his greatest triumph of mediation was dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution in China, when he 
worked to preserve national unity and the survival 
of government against the forces of anarchy. 

Hemingway, Ernest Miller (1899-1961) ; 
American novelist, short story writer, and .foreign 
correspondent; author of 'The Sun Also Rises’. 


'For Whom the Bel! Toils', 'The Old Man and 11 
Sea', Death in the Afternoon, etc, received Nob 
Prize for literature, 1954. 

Mountbatten of Burma, Louis, 1st Ea 
(1900-79) : British admiral and colonial admini 
trator, he was supreme Allied commander in S 
Asia (194345), retaking Burma; as Viceroy of ( 
dia (1947) he presided over the transfer of powi 
to India and Pakistan and was the governor gei 
era! of India (194748); died in Ireland, the vicfn 
of an IRA bomb. 

Disney, Walter Elias (1901-66) : US fill 
producer and animator; his most famous cartoc 
character was Mickey Mouse; opened Oisneylani 
an amusement park in California in 1955. , 

Hirohito (1901-89) : Emperor of Japs 
(1926-89), the 1241h in direct lineage; his reij 
coincided with rapid militarisation and the aggre; 
sive wars against China, Brilairi and the USi 
which ended with atomic bombs on Hiroshima an 
Nagasaki; under American occupation. Hirohito i 
1946 renounced his mythical divinity and most i 
his powers, and became a democratic constiti 
tional monarch. 

Ho Chi Minh, Originally Nguyen Thr 
Thanh (1892-1989) ; Statesman, Prime Minisk 
(1954-55) and President (1954-69) of North Vie 
nam; he led the Vietminh independence mow 
ment in 1941 and directed the successful miiitai 
operations against the French (1946-54) regimi 
becoming president of North Vietnam, He was 
leading force in the v/ar between North and Sout 
Vietnams during the 19B0s. 

Orwell, George, pseudonym of Eri 
Arthur Blair (1903-50) : British novelist and e: 
sayist born in Motihari, India, a BBC war corrr 
spondent during 2nd World War; best known fc 
his satire of totalitarian ideology in 'Animal Fam 
and the prophetic novel, 'Nineteen Eighty Fou 
written in 1949. 

Greene, Graham (1904-91) ; British novelis 
'The Man Within’ his debut; his novels, The Powr 
and Glory, The Heart of the Matter, The End ( 
the Affair, Our Man in Havana, The Comedian; 
The Honorary Consul, like his’ plays Tb 
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Complaisant Lover and films FaHen Idol and The 
Third Man deal with moral problems in a modem 
letting, vridely regarded as the greatest English 
loveiist of the second half of the century, 

Hammcrskjold, Dag (1905-61) : Swedish 
itatesman, v/ho tecame seaetary general of the 
Jnited Nations (1953-61); he was Sv/edish for- 
iign minister; at the UN, he helped to set up the 
Emergency Force in Sinai and Gaza (1956), and 
vorked for conciliation in the Middle- East (1957- 
)8). He was awarded the 1931 Nobel Peace Prize 
after his depth in an airaash near Nodola, Zam- 
)ia. while engaged in negotiations over the Congo 
:risis. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul (1905-80) : French phi- 
osopher and writer. He founded the journal les 
femps Modewes' and became- a leading public 
exponent of existentialism; auther of ‘Being and 
Nothingness', the play 'No Exit’, etc ; aA-arded tided 
%e but deefned. 

Sholokhov, Mikhail Aleksandrovich 
[1905-84) : Russian novelist; best kno-A-n for his 
novel tetralogy ‘Tikhy Don' (1928-40, trans, Quiet 
Flows tne Don); received Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture in 1955. 

Brezhnev, Leonid ilieh (1906-82) ; Rus- 
sian statesman, general secretary' of the Soviet 
Communist Party (1954-82), and president of the 
Supreme Soviet (1977-82); he ousted^ Khrushchev 
with the help of Kosygin and gradually emerged 
as the most po'A-erful figure in the Soviet Union 
the first to hold simultaneously the positions of 
genera! secretary and President. 

Ayub Khan, Mohammed (1907-74) : Paki- 
stani statesman: President (1958-69), After a dis- 
[inouished miiita 7 career he became defence min- 
[ster in 1954, Folio-wing President Iskander Minza s 
'■.-o-JD d'tal in 1958 Ayub became chief marlial law 
.idministrator and then oustc-d Mirza to become 
’resident. He negotiated (1966) the ceasefire 
^.qreement with Shastri folio-wing the Indo-Pak war 
’■.'f 1955. He was forced to resign follo-wing civil 
'-.nrest in East Pakistan. 

Nkrumah, Kwame (1909-72) : Ghanaian 
7^!esman, p.nme minister (1957-60), and p.'esident 
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(1950-65); with a policy cf non-Ccocerat'cn vv-tn 
the British too'x the Gc'd Coast to rnd-:-c.e'der.re 
as Ghana in 1957; so ca‘'ed 'the father c: naicn' 
and "Gandhi of Africa’; he w-as deposed by a 
military coup while vfsiting Chhna: sought asy'j- 
in Guinea where he was given the status cf Co- 
head of state, an-d died in Bucharest. 

Thant, U (1909-74) : Burmese c c'cmiat. 
secretary genera! cf the UN (1952-72). e'^ed 
after serving as acting secreta^ general fo’'c-A-.ng 
the deadi in cfnoe of hs predecessor Daq KarruTsa-- 
skjold; helped to resolve the US-So-v;e! ensis over 
the Sowel installation of missile bases in Cuba. 

Begin, Mcnachem (1913-92) : Russia bom 
Israeli statesman, an active Zionist; m 1948 
founded the Herul Freedom Movement became 
chairman of Herut Party, attended peace confer- 
ences in Jerusalem and at Camp David at the 
intervention of President Carter; in 1978 ho and 
President Sadat of Egypt were jointly awarded 
the Nobel Peace Pnze, resigned the premiership 
in 1983 

Brandt, Willy, originally Kart Herbert 
Frahm (1913-92) : West German slalcsman and 
Chancellor (1969-74); an anli-Nazi and pro-west- 
ern leader chairman of Social Democral Faty 
became Chancellor in a coalition government wm 
the Free Democrats: awarded Nobel Peace Frjs 
m 1971. resigned as Chancellor when it -vr 
vealed that one of his aides was an East 
SDV 
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programme to Latin America, the Cuban missile 
cnsis, m v/hich he forced Soviet withdrawal of of- 
fensive atomic missiies, confrontation with Rus- 
sians concerning the Berlin wall, and encourage- 
ment of full civil rights for blacks; received Pulitzer 
prize, 1957, for collection of essays ‘Profiles in 
Courage; was assassinated in Dallas, Texas. 

Mandela, Nelson (Rolihlahla) (b. 1918- ); 
South African statesman and leader, called Gandhi 
of South Africa, struggled with the white supremacy 
for a long time for vrhich he 
has imprisoned for 27 years 
{1964-90); became first 
black President of South Af- 
rica (May 1994); only under 
his leadership, African Na- 
tional Congress led the 
South Africans to a non-rac- 
ist democracy; adopted new multiracial constitu- 
tion (1993), marking- the complete end of apart- 
heid, and was awarded the Nobel Peace Pnze 
v/ith F.W.de klerk; awarded Bharat Ratna (1990), 
has recently retired from active politics 

Waldeheim, Kurt (1918- ) ; Austrian diplo- 
mat and President (1986-92), UN Secretary Gen- 
eral (1972-81), his presidential candidature v/as 
77^ rontroversial, because of claims that be had lied 
, about riis v;ar time activities, and been involved in 
iiii-Jewish and other atrocities, but he denied the 
allegations, and despite international pressure, 
continued vnth his campaign 



Solzhenitsyn, Alexander IS ayevich 
(1918-) : Russian novelist, v/rote several anti-Stalin 
books for which he had to face exile, av/arded 
Nobel Literature Prize m 1970 could receive in 


1974; wrote ’The Gulag Archipelago’ a factual 
account of the Stalinist terror for which he was 
arrested and exiled, lived in USA till the earlier 
charge of treason was not withdrawrr, returned to 
Russia in 1994, 

Nasser, Gamel Abdel (1918-70) : Egyptian 
statesman, Prime Minister (1954-56) and Presi- 
dent (1956-70): his nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal led to an unsuccessful Israeli and Anglo- 
French attack on Egypt (1956), after which he 


was established as a leader of the Arab, wor! 
associated Nehru and Tito in establishing the No 
Aligned Movement. , . 

Sadat, (Mohammed) Anwar el‘ (1918-81] 
Egyptian statesman and President (1970-81 
moved Egypt from the Soviet influence to the USi 
he met the Israeli Premier in Jenrsaiem (197 
and at camp David, USA (1978), in which year f 
and Begin were jointly awarded the Nobel Peat 
Prize Following criticism by other Arab state 
men and hardline Muslims, he was assassinate 
in Cairo by extremists. 

Attenborough, Sir Richard (1923- ) ; Br 
ish film actor, director and producer; got debut 
'In Which We Serve' (1942), became a director 
1969 valh '0 what a Lovely War', followed by sue 
varied major epics as 'A Bridge Too Far", Gand 
(1982), which won eight oscars, 'A Chorus Line 
'Cry Freedom' and 'Chaplin'. Was knighted 
1976 

Ziaul Hague, General Mohammed (192- 
88) : Pakistani statesman, President (1978-88 
he was chief of (he army staff when he led tti 
coup that overthrew Bhutto, be'coming chiefma 
tia) law administrator, refused world-wide appea 
to commute Bhutto’s death sentence for conspirac 
to murder, died in an aircrash, possibly as a rest 
of sabotage 

Thatcher, Margarate (Hilda) {b.1925) : Bri 
ish conservative Prime Minister (1979-90); undi 
her leadership, the conse 
vative Party moved tc 
wards a more ‘right wire 
position, and British politic 
and society became mor 
polarised than at anyotht 
time since World War II; ir 
stituted the privatisation < 
nationalised industries an 
national utilities, elected for the third term in 19B1 
more popular abroad than at home: she resigns 
as a result of the controversy vthich followed hf 
opposition to full monetary and economic unio 
with Europe. 

Amin (Dada) Idi (b.1925) : President t. 
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Uganda (1971-79); usurped presidentship with the 
help of army; massacred thousands of tribesmen, 
expelled Israeli citizens, other Asians and the Brit- 
ish High Commissioner; foreign-owned business 
and estates were seized and mass arrests orga- 
nised; throughout his presidency there were con- 
tinual reports of v/idespread atrocities; deposed. 

Elizabeth II (b.1926) : Queen of the United 
Kingdom (1952- ) and head of the Commonwealth; 
married Philip in 1947 who was styled as Duke of 
Edinburgh; they have three sons Charles, Andrew 
and Edv/ard and a daughter Anne. 

Monroe, Marilyn, professional name of 
Norma Jean Baker (1926-62) : American film 
actress and sex symbol; considered to be venus 
of the century; an illegitimate child, suffering 
v/retchedly in early life, promoted as a sex symbol 
in such films as 'Niagra' and ‘Gentlemen Prefer 
Blonds', she later developed a real aCJr]g talent 
and ability as a comedienne; her third husband 
was Arthur Miller and her last film appearance 
was in 'The Misfits' (1961), which he wrote; died 
of an overdose of sleeping tablets. 

Castro (Ruz), Fidel (b.1927) : Cuban revo- 
lutionary, Prime Minister (1959- ), and President 
(1976- ), ousted Batista government; established 
'Marxist-Leninist' communist government; over-* 
threw the US economic dominance: got help from 
former USSR; a champion of third world coun- 
tries, gave them voice through non-aligned move- 


ment. 

Guevara, Che (1928-67) : Argentine revo- 
lulionaiy leader; played an important role m the 
Cuban revolution (1955-59), after which he held 
government posts under Castro, he left cube m 
1955 to become a gu-enf'a tead-c-r n Saulh Amenca, 
and was captured and executed in Bo'ivia 

King, Martin Luther Jr. (1929-68) : Arre.ri- 
can clergyman, non-wolent civil rights and liegro 
integration leader, Nobel Pcoce 
Prize (1954) for his support of the 
principle of non-violence in me 
coloured peoples stmoe'e for evi! 
rights; considered as Gendhi of 
US 4. .nssassmated. 




ArafaL Yasslr (b.1929) : Pa'esf-ran tesier. 
President of Palestine Liberation Orgsn’se'. on 
(PLO); recognisc-d the slate cf Israel and de- 
nounced lerrorism (19&8); signed a peace scrc-e- 
menl behveen the PLO end Isra-cl, lead ng to the 
award of the 1994 Nobel Peace Prize (joint'/ wtn 
Robin & Peres); fotiom'rg Israetis witnd-a.va! from 
the Vu'est Bank and Gaza Strip he was etected 
first President of the new Pa'es'inian N'atcna' 
Authourity in 1995. 

Armstrong, Neil Aldon {b.1930) : US as- 
tronaut, the first man to walk on the mx-n on 21 
July 1969; as he stepped onto the moon he ss’d. 
'That's one small slop for a man. one giani leap 
for mankind.' 

Gorbachev, Mikhail (b.1931) ; Sowi! po' ■ 
tician; became General Secretary of the Cc.mmu- 
nist Party in 19S5; his accession marked the end 
of Ihe 'old guartJ' leadership; identified w.lti pc’ - 
cies of glasnost (openness) and perc5tro''*'a (re- 
structuring), Preside.nt o! the USSR fro-m 19S5 unt ' 
his resignation in 1991; coutd not hand'o prop-erty 
the revolutionary position; led to the cettapse cf 
the USSR; Nobel Peace Pnze, 1990. 

Tutu, Desmond Mpiio (b.1931) : South Af- 
rican chu.xhman; Archbishop of Cape To-.s-n, 1 ?;5' 
95 Nobel Peace Prize, 1934; outr-tardog eppo- 
neni of apartheid 

Soyinka, Wotc {b.1934) : ti genr. cre~n- 
tist and poet ciay-s— The Don am; A 

Scourge of Hyac-nths etc rx.xli - ’h': i"'-’ 
preters The Man D "i etc. crorve-d m '-'C 7 r, 
Qime. e'.vp'dcd Nch-- Prize fer ’atve t-.-: 

Tayior, Elizaacth {b.1532| : 

tress trcninEnc'c'-.d le-i'm.:. ;c i. 

, /„ • _/ r'T' i»- 

e.ro i.ho rs p C' ' j ■i-. 

which she co-stcTCC w.:'; F -.nro F- v* i ' 

she mamc-d ;.v CO 

Loren, Sophia (b.1?34) "r-" 

possessed .'cteme’ .'re' st.'.'cc"' ’ ■ s--' ' s ■ 
Two lucre” f.'yr-^rn rf. ' 

C'oorn: M r f r r"-' - • ’ - . 

Pent bc"-e ri ' 


Garbo, Grrta flfid?-?* 
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much to her portrayal of tragic heroines in such 
films as Grand Hotel. Queen Christina, Anna 
Karnia and Camille; as a comedienne she ex- 
celled in 'Ninotchka'. 

Rahman, Sheikh Muzibur (1920-75) : 
Bangladeshi nationalist politician; President 1975;. 
arrested several times for campaigning for the East 
Pakistan; won the elections in 1970 as leader of 
the Avrami League; became Prime Minister of 
nevdy born country Bangladesh vrith the help of 
India, assassinated. 

Bhutto, Zulfikar Ali (1928-79) ; Pakistani 
statesman; formed Pakistan People's Party; be- 
came President (1971-73) and Prime Minister 
(1973-77); ousted by a military coup and executed. 

Bhutto, Benazir (b.1953) ; Pakistani politi- 
cian, Prime Minister (1988-90, 

1993-96); daughter of former 
Prime Minister Bhutto, she be- 
came the first female leader of 
the Muslim country. 

Data! Lama; The title of | 
the spintual and political ruler 1 
of Tibet; the present Lama. 14ih in line, is living in 
exile in India from 1959 after a failed upnsmg 
against the occupying Chinese, awarded Nobel 
Peace Prize 1989 

Gagarin, Yuri Alekseevich (1934-68) ; So- 
: ■';! cosmonaut, who on 12 April, 1961 became 
first person to orbit the earth, he remained in 
iLit for 89 minutes, reaching a height of about 
301 km; he died when a plane he was testing 
crashed. 

Tereshkova, Valentin Vladimirovna 
(b.1937) : Soviet Cosmonaut, in 1963, abroad 
Vostok 6, she became the first woman in space, 
completing 48 orbits of the Earth 

Bradman, Sir Donald George (b.1908) : 
Australian cricketer; the most successful batsman 
of his era; he scored 117 centunes in 338 first 
class innings and Test matches, averaged 99.94 
runs in test, scored 29 test centuries and 6996 
test runs, his best score was 452 not out (1929- 
30); as Australian captain (1936-48) he never lost 
a series and on retirement (1949) he became the 



administrator of Ihe game. 

Sobers, Sir Garfield (b.193B) : West In- 
dian cricketer, who captained the West Indies and 
Nottinghamshire; one of the greatest ail rounders: 
knighted in 1975. 

Pete (Edson Aramets do Nascimento) 
(b.1940) : Legendary Brazilian 
footballer; the greatest inside for- 
ward of his time; scored over 
1300 goals, in 1994 he was ap- 
pointed special minister for sports 
and in 1997 he was awarded an 
honorary British knighthood. 

Charles (Philip Arthur George) (b.1948) ; 
Prince of Wales and heir-apparent to the throne 
of United Kingdom as the eldest son of Elizabeth 
II, married to Diana (1981) became highly contro- 
versial for his extra-marital affair and estranged 
relation with his wife. 

Diana, Princess of Wales (1961-97) : 
Former wife of Prince Charles, married in 1981, 
they separated in 1993 and divorced in 1996; killed 
in a car crash in Paris, with her companion Dodi 
Fayed: an icon of fashion and a woman of re- 
markable beauty, she enhanced the images of 
many charities, specially those concerned with the 
victims of AIDS and landmines; became 
constroversial with accepting frailties in public and 
denounced her husband for his extra-marila! rela- 
tion with Mrs. Parker Bowles; her premature death 
caused an unprecedented display of public grief. 

Jackson, Michael {b.1958) ; US pop sir 
his solo recordings include 'Thriller'; 'Bad' and ' 
tory', he was alleged for the sexual abuse vr 
minor; he was married (1994-96) to Elvis PresI 
daughter, Lisa Marie, 

Madonna (Madonna Louise Veror 
Ciccone) (b.1958) : US lady pop singer and 
actress, who in 1991 became the highest-paic 
terfainer in history; her album 'Like a Virgin' 
tablished her as an international star; subseqi 
albums included True Blue and 'Erotica'; she 
also appeared in such films as 'Dick Tracy', 

'A League of flieir Own’; in 1992 she produced 'Se 
controversial book of erotic photographs. ■< 
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Abdali, Ahmed Shah : An Afghan chief 
belonging to the Durrani clan who occupied (he 
throne of Afghanistan in 1747 after the assassirja- 
(ion of Nadir Shah. He ruled (ill his death in 1773 
During this period he invaded India eight times, 
occupied (he Punjab and won a tremendous vic- 
tory over the Marathas in the Third Battle of 
Panipat in 1761. 

Abdul Gaffar Khan ; He was known as the 
'Frontier Gandhi'. He was a nationalist Muslim 
leader of the North-West Frontier Province He 
First started a militant organsialon known as the 
■Red Shirt', and later on joined (he non-vioient 
Civil Disobedience Movement started by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Abdul Hamid Lahori : Official historian at 
the time of Shah Jahan. His work called 
Padshahnamah is an aulhonlalive account of the 
reign of Shah Jahan. 

Abdullah Barha Sayyid : The elder of the 
two Sayyid brothers who controlled the adminis- 
tration of the Mughal empire from 1713 when they 
enthroned Farruksiyar till their fall in 1719 In 1719 
they deposed and killed Emperor Farruksiyar and 
in the same year placed their fifth protege 
Muhammad Shah. Abdullah was poisoned to death 
in 1722. 

Afadur Rahman, Amir ; He was placed on 
(he throne of Afghanistan in 1880 with (he support 
' of the English after the Second Afghan War It 
was during his time that the Durand Line was 
•drawn up in 1693 marking the Indo-Afghan bound- 
ary. He died in 1901. 

' Abdur Rahim, Khan-i-Khanan ; He was 
:Son of Bairam Khan. He rose high in AVbafs 
> service, became (he Khen-i-Khanan or premier 
riobleman in his court, and look part in many 
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campaigns He was a (itGra 7 man trans'ated 
Babur's /.femoirs into Persian and patrocscd 
literary men like Abdul Eaqi who v.Tote the f/ariZ"- 
i-Rah'm 


Abdur Razzak Lari : He was a fa th'u' neb'e 
and general of Abdul Hasan, the las! Su’!.an ci 
Golkunda When in 1678, Aurangzeb made ine 
final allack on Golkunda. he tried h:s best to tnbe 
Abdur Razzak but he spumed a'! offers of tor.f.ta- 
tion and bravely (ought in the defence cf Go’- undo 
Abdur Razzak of Herat ; He came to Ind a 
in 1448 as the ambassador of Su'lan Shshm’-ho' 
Persia He first cams to Ca'-cu! and O’cccc-dcd to 
Vijayanagar of wheh he has left an n'crcsi-'g 
account 

Abdus Samad : He was Akba's d-aw-ng 
master v/no was later on pul m cha-gc of t.'-e 
mint He was a cetobreted adist 

Abut Fart : Son of She k Muba-a'-. he wn? 
a profoundly learned man wJh untn.ng indjztr, 
and commanding mt-al'cct He was a tatfut c‘- 
ficer of Akbar and was (or many years h s cc-''- 
den:i3tsc-cfet37 and advser He wrote A-i-i-AK*'"': 
and Akbamamah He was rr.utoctcd m (637 1, a 
Bundeia chief a: the insfigat'on o' Fnnce S.i' m 
Abdul Hasan : He was the last Kutb St'.n"' 


Sultan or king cf Cekunda He was tie'ea’i 
deposed by Mughal Emp-oror Aurangzr h n 
Achyuta : He was one of tie rn-y > ■ 
A 7 a.'arta who, accord ng to Ai'ahab'd m.'c- 
was defeated and deposed ty Sc-'n.'.’d'c 
(AD 333-75) Achyuta was fct ah'.-' a ^ 
Ah.rdiruhhatra, modem Rcr.r.ecT m B 
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the Delhi Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq {1325- 
51), and was employed in the Deccan. Before his 
death in February 1358, he left a kingdom extend- 
ing from the river Wain Ganga on the north to the 
river Krishna on the south. 

Alauddin 11 : He was the tenth Sultan of the 
Bahmani dynasty of the Deccan. He mled from 
1435 to 1457, fought a war with Deva Raya II, the 
neighbouring Hindu King of Vijayanagar and forced 
him to make a peace favourable to the Sultan. 

Alauddin Hussain Shah ; He was the Sul- 
■ tan of Bengal from 1493 to 1518 and founder of 
the Hussain Shai dynasty of Bengal. He was a 
Sayyid of Arab descent and proved to be a very 
successful and popular king of Bengal. 

Alauddin Khiiji : Sultan of Delhi (1296- 
1316), was the nephew and son-in-law of 
Jalaiuddin Khiiji, the founder of the Khiiji dynasty 
of Delhi. Alauddin led the first Muhammadan in- 
vasion into the Deccan in 1295 and invaded the 
Kingdom of Devagiri then ruled by Rama- 
chandradeva of Yadava dynasty. Alauddin's other 
conquests were; Gujarat (1297), Ranthambhor 
(1301), Chittaur 0303), Malwa (1305), and there- 
after.Ujjain, Dhar, Mandu and Chanderi. 

^ • -;,Alaudddin Masud : The seventh Sultan 
of the Slave dynasty. He was the son 
. - Rukn-ud-din, the second son and imme- 

■ ■ of Sultan lltutmish (1211-36). He 
■ on the throne two years ^er the depo- 
' his aunt Sultana Raziya (1236-40). 

Alam Shah 11 or Shah Alam II ; He was 
seventeenth Mughal emperor (1759-1806). 
Ali Dauhar was the name by which he was 
known before he succeeded his father emperor 
Alamgir II in 1759. He accepted from the East 
India Company a pension which he enjoyed til! 
his death in 1806. 

Alamgir ll ; He was the sixteenth Mughal 
emperor (1754-59) . Son of the eighth Mughal 
emperor Jahandar Shah (1712-13), he was placed 
on the throne in 1754. 

Alberuni (A.D. 973-1048) : He was a native 
of Khiva, He was brought to Ghazni in Sultan 
Mahmud’s time (A.D. 997-1030). He was a 


profoundly learned scholar. His famous wor 
entitled Tahkik-M'nd {'An Enquiry into India') is 
truly scientific treatise. 

Ali Adit Shah I ; He was the first Suita 
(1557-80) of (he Adit Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. I 
1558 he made an alliance with the Hindu king 
dom of Vijaynagar and invaded Ahmednagar. 

Ali Adil Shah ll : He was the eighth Suita; 
(1656-73) of the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. Hi 
never succeeded in limiting the growing power c 
Shivaji, the Maratha leader, and pitch-forked be 
tween the Mughals and the Marathas. He couli 
only maintain a precarious throne till his death ii 
1673. 

Ali Band He was the third ruler of thi 
Barid Shahi dynasty of Bidar, an off-shoot of ihi 
Bahmani kingdom. He ascended the throne in A.D 
1539 and was the first of the Barid Shahi rulers ti 
assume the title of Sultan. 

Ali, Muhammad : Prominent Muhammadai 
scholar and political leader. His translation of thi 
Quran is a most authoritative version of it in trans 
lation. He along with his brother Shaiikat Ali tool 
a prominent part in the nationalistic political move 
ment in India in the years following the First Wortr 
War. He was a leader of the Khilafat movement 
He became president of the Indian National Con 
gress in 1923. 

Ali Naqi : He was the Diwan of Gujara 
while Emperor Shah Jahan's fourth son, Princr 
Murad, was the governor of the province. It vra: 
on a tmmped up charge of having murdered Al 
Naqi that Murad was executed in 1661. 

Ali, Muhammad Ruhela ; He ms ths 
founder of the power of the Ruhelas in Rohilkhanc 
lying at the base of the Himalayas to the north 
vrest of Oudh. 

Ali Shah ; The Seventh Sultan (1416-20) o 
Kashmir. He was succeeded by his famous brothei 
Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin (1420-70) known as (he 
Akbar of Kashmir. 

Alivardi Khan : Originally known as Mirze 
Muhammad Khan, was raised from obscurity b) 
Shuja-u-din, Nawab of Bengal (1725-39), anc 
came to be known as Alivardi. In 1740 he occupieo 
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the masnad of the Na-.vab of Bengal, He died in 
1756 and v/as succeeded by his daughter’s son. 
Siraj-i/d-dau!a, 

Allami Sadullah Khan : The Pnme Minis- 
ter of Emperor Shah Jahan, was efficient as an 
administrator as well as a general and success- 
fully led the Mughal army on various occasions. 

Atp Khan ; He was appointed by Sultan 
Ata-ud-din Khilji as governor of Gujarat after its 
conquest in 1297. 

Alp Khan ; He was the son and successor 
of Dilawar Khan Ghuri who set hismetf up as the 
independent Sultan of Matv/a in 1401. Alp Khan 
assumed the title of Hushang Shah and ruled till 
his death in 1435. 

Amar Sigh : Rana of Me^var (1597-1620) 
Son and successor of the famous Rana Pratap of 
Mewar, he tried to carry on the heroic war of inde- 
pendence against Emperor Akbar. but was de- 
feated after a gallant resistance in 1599 

Amar Singh Thapa ; General of the king of 
Nepal during Anglo-Nepal war of 1814-16. bravely 
defended the fort of Malaon against the British 
army led by General Ochlerlony. 

Amardas : The third Guru (1552-74) of the 
Sikhs, v/as a man of high character and did much 
to promote the Sikh religion. 

Ambaji : A Maratha loader v/ho operated 
over Rajputana. In the course of eight years (1809- 
17) he extracted about two crores of rupees from 
Mewar alone. 

Ambar, Malik : An Abyssinian slave who 
settled in Ahmadnagar. rose to be its chief admin- 
istrator sometime after the death of Chand Sul- 
tana. He organised the resources of Ahmednagar 
in resisting the attempts of Emperor Jahangir to 
conquer Ahmadnagar. 

Ambedkar, Dr. Bhimrao Ramjl : A promi- 
nent leader of the Scheduled Castes. Built up a 
party of the untouchables, became a member of 
the Constituent Assmbly and piloted through it the 
Indian Constitution Act wheh declared India to be 
Republic. He also piloted the Hindu Co-de lh,'ough 
the Indian Legistaturc, 

Ambhi : He ws the of Taxi ta in 327-25 
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EC. when Alexander the Great invaded Ind a Hs 
territories lay between the Indus and hie Jn-r;'um 
and he was a great rival of kmg Poms wticse 
dominions lay to the cast of the Jtieium 

Amin Khan : He was the \Va:u a; Dc'hi 
after the fall of the Sayyid Brothers cady n the 
reign of Emperor Muhammad Shah (1719-4B) He 
died in 1721. 

Amir All. Syed (1849-1926) : He was the 
first Indian to be appointed a judge of Ptwy Coun- 
cil Beginning his career as an advoca’e he was 
raised to the Bench in 1850 and conl.nued to h-e 
judge of the Calcutta High Court i.'i 190-5. H;s 
works included History of Iho Samre.ns and sev- 
eral legal treatises 

Amir Khan : A genera' undC' Empero’ 
Aurangzeb, was the governor of Kabul fc' 21 ye.T 5 
(1677-98) 

Amir Khusrau : Assumed ’Parrot cl Ind a'. 
was a famous poet and author v.ho wrote m po- 
etry and prose and also composed music Ho 
enjoyed the patronage of successive Su'tans c' 
Delhi from Ba'ban to Ghiyns-ud-d n Tugh'uq Ho 
died in 1324-25 Hisv/orksmc'udo Tugti'o;neren 
and the Ton^h-i-Ai3< 

Amir Umar : Son of the sister cf Su’tan 
Alauddm Khatji. rose in revo't oga nst the Sii'inn 
in Badaun and was easily suppressed and ex- 
ecuted 

Amoghavarsha II : The grandson o' the 
grandson of Amr^havarsha I He ru’ed o'’'/ f:-r a 
year (A D 917-18) and was ti-oposed by he; b'C.*'-',' 
Gov!ndalV(AD 918-34) 

Amoghavarsha III orVaddiga : The s-::- 
ond son of the grandson cf Amogha.’a'sh.n ll Fc 
succeeded Govinda IV in A 0 934 and ru'ed h/ 
five years (A D 934-39) 

Amrit Rao : He was nn .ndrsb-d sen c' 
Raghunath Rao (Raghcba), the sc send .sen c' 
Pc-sh'wa Bat Rao I. who ru'-ed as Pts'-.s.n fs' c-.’,- 
one year (1773) 

Anandapal ; Sen and suseessr c' R-hi 
Ja'pa! (or Jayapa'a) cf the H ndj Shs'-ya Cj'cr'V 
of UdPhanjjp-ur (\Va-d".and) o- C-h "d c" she md r- 
He esK-rid-s-d the throne in .'bcvd »’• D 153? Sv'*.';"' 
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Mahmud of Ghazni invaded his lerritories in A.D. 
1008. 

Ananda Ranga Pillai : He was the dubash 
of Dupleix, kepi an account of what happened at 
Pondicherry and also recorded other historical 
events that had repercussions in the French In- 
dian capital. 

Anagapata : A king belonging to the Tomara 
dynasty, flourished in the middle of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, built the Red Fort in 
Delhi where the Qutb Mosque now stands and 
thus gave permanence to the city of Delhi. 

Anantavarman Choda Ganga ; The most 
notable king belonging to the Eastern Ganga dy- 
nasty, ruled over Kalinga for seventy-one years 
{A.D. 1076-1147). He built the temple of Jagannath 
at Puri as well as the great temple of Sun God al 
Konark in Puri in Orissa. 

Anarkali ; A lady with whom Prince Salim, 
later Emperor Jahangir (1605-27), was in secret 
love. The emperor built a beautiful marble tomb 
on her grave at Lahore In 1615 and inscribed on it 
a couplet expressing his passionate love for her 

Angad : The second Guru of Ihe Sikhs, was 
nominated by Guru Nanak himself who held him 
in high esteem He was the leader and preceptor 
' of the Sikhs for 14 years (1438-52) 

Ansari, Dr. (1880-1936) : A prominent Mu- 
ammadan nationalist leader Born in Bihar, 
he graduated in Medicine from Edinburgh and 
sellled as a phvsician in Delhi. In 1912-13 he 
organised in inoia a medical mission which he 
sent to Turkey to help her in her wars. He pre- 
sided over the 1920 session of the Muslim League 
and the Madras Session of the Indian National 
Congress in 1927. 

Anwar-uddin (1743-49) : Began his career 
in the service of Asaf Jah, Nizam-u!-Mulk, and 
was appointed by the Nizam as Ihe Nawab of 
Carnatic in 1743. 

Aparajita Pallava : He was the last of the 
Pallava kings of Kanchi. He ruled irt the second 
half of the ninth century. In A.D 862-63, he de- 
feated the Pandya King Varaguna Varman. He 
himself was .defeated and killed by the Chola King 


Aditya I (A.D, 880-907); 

Appa Sahib : He was a son of Vya 
younger brother of Raghuji II, the Bhonsia 
(1788-1816) of Nagpur. On the death of Rag 
in 1816, Appa Sahib first became the Reger 
was defeated by the English in November 1 

Aram Shah : Sultan of Delhi (1206-1 1] 
successor of Qutb-ud-din, the first Sultan of I 
He vras deposed soon in favour-of Qutb-ud 
son-in-law, lltulmish. 

Arjun Dev : The fifth Guru (1581-16( 
Ihe Sikhs, was son and successor of Rar 
the fourth Guru. He compiled the Adi Gran 
collecting several verses from the .works c 
four preceding Gurus as well as of many 
Hindu and Muhammadan saints. Jahangi 
him executed on a charge of treason. 

Asad Khan ; He was the minister of ibi 
Adil Shah I, Sultan of Bijapur (1535-57). His | 
est achievement was a diplomatic victory w 
1543 over the neighbouring stales. 

Asad Khan : He was the Prime Minis! 
many years of Emperor Aurangzeb (1659-1 
His son Zulfikar Khan was one of the best g 
ais of Aurangzeb. 

Asaf Jah (Chin Qilich Khan) ; He v 
prominent member of the Tu'rani party of M 
nobles who had their original homes in somi 
of Central Asia and who occupied important 
lions in the court of the later Mughal empi 
Aurangzeb's son and successor Emperor Bal 
Shah (1707-12) made him the governor of C 
Later on in 1713 he was appointed the gov 
of the Deccan with the title of Nizam-u!-Mt 
Emperor Farruksiyar (1713-19). He died in 

Asaf Khan : Mughal general, was gov 
of Kara at the beginning of the reign of Em 
Akbar (1556-1605). In 1564 he conquered the 
dom of Gondwana after defeating the Regent, 
Durgavati. 

Asaf Khan : He was the son of Mirza G 
Beg, a Persian imigigrant who . came to Int 
Ihe reign of Akbar, and brother of Mjhr-un- 
beter known as Nur Jahan, the queen of Em, 
Jahangir (1605-27). Asaf Khan's daughter Mu 
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Mahal was married lo Shah Jahan, Shah Jahan 
made him V/azir of the Empire. 

Asaf-ud*daulah (1775-97) ; The son and 
successor of Na-wab Suj-ud-daulah of Oudh. was 
an inefficient administrator who made with the East 
India Company the treaty of Faizabad. After mat- 
administering Oudh for sixteen years Asaf-ud- 
daula died in 1797. 

Asanga : A rencwned Buddhist scho!a.^ 
saint and author, flourished in the Gupta period 
(4th century A.D.) He was the brother of 
Vasubandhu, teacher and minister of the second 
Gupta Emperor Samudregupla (C. A.D 330-60) 
and was the author of Yogacharya Bhumi Shastra 

Askari : The fourth and youngest son of the 
first Mughal Emperor Babur (1525-30), vras gr/en 
by his eldest brother Humayun (1530-55) the fief 
of Sambhal. 

Ashoka ; The third Emperor (C. 273 B.C • 
232 B.C.) of (he Maurya dynasty of Magadha 
founded by his grandfather Chandragupta Maurya 
(C. 322 B.C. - 298 B.C.). His full name was 
Ashokavardhan. His personal rel.gion, after the 
conquest of Ka'inga, was Buddhism, Ashoka’s do- 
minions extended from the Hindu-Kush in the 
north-vrest to Bengal in the east and from the foot 
of the Himalayas in the north to the river Pennar 
in the south. He left his inscriptions scattered a' I 
over his vast empire. 

Asvaghosha : A Buddhist sa'nt and schotar 
who fourished in (he second century of the Chris- 
tian era, was bom in Magadha but taler on moved 
to the court of Kanishka, arrd I.Ved at Peshawa.n 
He was a poet, musician, scholar, philosopher, 
dramatist, zealous Buddhist monk, orthodox in 
creed and strict in the observance of discip^ne 

Asvalayana : An ancient author whose 
Grihya-Sulra is a storehouse of information about 
religious rituals and soda! customs of the eady 
Brahmanical Hindus. The earliest reference to 
Mahabharata is found in his Grihya-Si/tra 

Atisha : A renowned Buddhist monk and 
preacher, was bom in about A D. 531 in a we"-lo- 
do family of la.ndlords in Eastern !r.d:3 h Sa-hor 
or Za-hor. His lea ch’ngs remcved many cf the 
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abuses Lhat had crept into Euddh.sm m T:t>:t a-.d 
created amongst t.he Tibetans ran/ Euddhsi 
. monVs who uphe'd the re'g :n n Tee! fc' r.anv 
years afler-wa'ds He d ed in A D 1C54 

Aurangzcb : The srrtn f.'ugha' crp-s-c: 
(1659-1707) cf Ind a. was t.*ie trrd sen c' 
jahan (1527-55). H.s ch ef w.'e was D’ras Ea-o 
Begum He was a zea'ous Sunni Muham £ rads-n 
and tried to live and ruie Elnm'y in T'o sp nt o' tno 
Ounan'c la-iv 

Avantivarman : A kmg of Kanne-j; c' 
Mankha.'i dynasty, was a ccntc-rpc'a 7 c' K-ng 
Prabhakarv'ardhana of Pushyab.h;;:i fam ly c- 
Thanes-war. 

Avanthraiman of Kashmir : Founded r. 
A.D 655 in Kashmir the Utpa'a dynasby a'tc- c^t'- 
■hrow.ng the Karkata dpasty Ho is fam-CL.-s fa* 
the irrigation works that were cxec-jtrd by ds C'- 
ders in Kashm'r 

Azam, Prince : The th 'd sen c' tne sum 
Mughal Empercr Aurangzcb. was de'oated and 
kil'ed by hs b, •other Pence Muazzam in the t-att'e 
of Ja;3u near Agra on June 10 1*07 

Azim-ud-daulah : Ho was made n 155* 
the titu'a' ti'awab of t.he Cama'c by Lc'd V.'ctcs’cy 
Go-vemcr-Genc-ra! (1793-1605) and was granted 
a pension 

Azim-ullah Khan ; A rcta nc' c' f.'ann 
Sahe-b, the son of Pesh.va Ea; Rao I! (t79'3-ISt£) 
p’ayc-d a m>-stencus p-a-t m br.ng n-g about me 
Sapoy f.tutiny in 1857 

Arim-us-Shah, Prince : The sc-cc'd sen c' 
the sc-ve.nlh Mughal Empe-or Eahadu' Sh*h I 
(1707-12), WES k.il'ed in the ccu'sc c' me ws' c' 
suDcessksn Lhat fc-’'e.’.ed h's fathe.'s demh m I7t n 
A year iat-ar h:s son Famukarya (I7t3-t5) be a*me 
the emperor 

Aziz-ud-din : The c'-g na' name cf t*s r <■ 
(c-enth Mucha' Errrpercr Alamgr !' (175m£'-' 

Badal : A Ra cut hmo c' Me.va-, r':n: v, - 
Go’a, at the head c' a rmn" band c-' Rn.em; re- 
s'etod the much Ic'gc* fc'ces c' Su'.'* 

Kh'V when he r,vaded Chit;-* E.*:’-' v.,s'. .m 
matety C'.-crw’-c’Te-d rmc k ' :2 r t:'' c 

Ch'ttm was stcrr-c-d by me 
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Badan Singh ; Son of Bahu Singh estab- 
lished by his military skill, cunning and marriage 
policy, a Jat state comprising the districts of Agra 
and Mathura. He died in 1756. 

Badarayana : An ancient Brahmanica! author of 
uncertain date. His work Brahma Sutra was one 
of the fundamental books on which Sankaracharya 
based his Vedantio philosophy of Advaitavada. 

Badaoni : Was a reputed contemporary his- 
torian of Akbar’s court. He was an orthodox Sunni. 
His work the Muntakhabu-t-Tav/arik contains an 
account of Akbar’s reign from the point of view of 
an orthodox Sunni Muhammadan who, could not 
appreciate the liberalism of Akbar. 

Baden-Powell, Lord ; Founded the world- 
wide organisation known as the Boy Scouts Move- 
ment. Indians were at first refused admission into 
this organisation. The colour bar was removed by 
the efforts of Lord Baden-Powell after he had paid 
a visit to India. 

Badr-i-Chach : Was a contemporary histo- 
rian of the time of Muhammad Tughluq (1325-51). 

Bahadur Shah I : The seventh Mughal 
emperor (1707-12) of Delhi was the second son 
of Emperor Aurangzeb whom he succeeded on 
his death in 1707 after a war of succession. As a 
* 'pnnce his name was Muazzam and he was also 
own as Shah Alam. After his accession he as-, 
med the title of Bahadur Shah and he was also 
often called by his older title of Shah Alam or 
Alam Shah. He conciliated the Rajputs by wise 
concessions. He neutralised the Maratha hostility 
by releasing Shambhuji's son, Shahu, whom 
Aurangzeb had kept a captive in his court since 
1689. Bahadur Shah I died in 1712. 

Bahadur Shah : The Sultan of Gujarat 
(1526-37), defeated the Sultan of Malwa and an- 
nexed his territories in 1531. He also overran 
Mewar and stormed Chittor in 1534. But next year 
he was utterly defeated by the Mughal Emperor 
Humanyun. Bahadur Shah was persuaded by the 
Portuguese to visit the Portuguese Governor Nuno 
da Cunah to board his ship in February, 1537, but 
he was treacherously drowned by the Portuguese 
who also murdered all his companions. 


Bahadur Shah : The ruler of Khandosh t 
wards the close of the 16th’century, held the fc 
of Asirgarh when Emperor Akbar besieged it 
1600. The fort was eventually captured by-Akbs 

Bahar Khan Lohani : The independent A 
ghan ruler of Bihar in the first quarter of 16th cei 
fury, appointed Farid Khan, later on famous i 
Sher Shah, in his service in 1522. Bahar Khc 
also appointed Sher Khan as his Deputy and als 
as a tutor of his minor son Jalan Khan. 

Baha-ud-din Gurshasp : He was the so 
of a sister of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq (132( 
25). He rose in revolt against-Sultan Muhamma 
Tughluq in 1326-27. 

Bahlol Lodi : The Sultan of Delhi from 1451 
89. He belonged to the Lodi tribe of the Afghani 
He was the governor of Lahore and Sirhind i 
1451 when Sultan Alam Shah of the Sayyid dj 
nasty abdicated the throne. He was the first A! 
ghan Sultan of Delhi and the founder of the Loc 
dynasty. 

Bahram Khan : A foster brother of Sultai 
Muhammad Tughluq, was appointed by the Sul 
tan as a co-governor with Ghiyasuddin Bahadu 
Shah in East Bengal, 

Bairam Khan ; A companion of Empero 
Humayun, was appointed by him as the guardiai 
of his n)inor son Akbar. On the death of Humayun 
in 1556 Bairam Khan 'took the initiative and thi 
necessary measures for proclaiming Akbar as th( 
successor of Humayun on the throne of Delhi. Hi 
was murdered by a private enemy in Gujarat ii 
1561 on his way to Mecca. 

Baiza Bai, Maharani : She was the consor 
of Daulat Raa Sindhia. On the death of Daula 
Rao in 1827 she became the Regent of his minoi 
successor, Jankoji Rao, She was expelled froir 
the Stale in 1833. 

Baji Rao 1 ; The Second Peshwa (172640), 
was appointed to the office in succession to his 
father Balaji Viswanath by Raja Shahu. Baji Rao I 
thought of establishing a Hindu empire {Hindu- 
pad-Padshahi) in place of the Muslim Mughal 
empire. He therefore decided to carry the victori- 
ous armies of the Marathas into northern India. 
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Baji Rao 11 : He was (he eighth and Iasi 
Pesh'iva (1795-1818). Son of Reghoba who had 
tried to secure the Peshwaship with the assis- 
tance of the English, He signed the treaty of 
Bassein (December 31,1802) by which he entered 
into a subsidiary alliance with the East India Com- 
pany. Peshwaship was abolished by the English 
in 1618. and Baji Rao II was sent as a pensioner 
to live at Bithur near Cawnpore 

Bajpal, Sri Ram : He was a member of the 
Servants of India Society founded by G K. Gokhale 
in 1905. Sri Ram founded in 1914 the Seva Samiti 
Boy Scouts Association. 

Bakht Khan ; A leader of the mutinous 
sepoys at Delhi in 1857, played a prominent part 
in Delhi during the Mutiny, 

Bakhtiyar Khitji : He was the father of 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad who drove away 
Lakshman Sen from Nadia and thus laid the foun- 
dation of Muslim rule in Bengal, 

Baladitya li : It was the surname of the 
Gupta king Bahanu Gupta, 

Bataji Baji Rao : The third Peshwa (1749- 
61), succeeded his father Baji Rao I to (he 
Peshwaship in 1740. The third battle of Pampat 
(on January 14,1761) between the Maralhas and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali was a disaster for (he Maratha 
nation and Balaji Baji Rao died of a broken heart 
on June 23. 1761 

Balaji Viswanalh ; The first Peshv/a (1713- 
20) of Raja Shahu. the Maratha king. By dmt of 
his abilities (he Peshwa became the real head of 
the Maratha administration. Ho also greatly in- 
creased the strength and prestige of the Maratha 
state. 

Balaputradcva : A king of the Sai’endra 
dynasty of Suvamadvipa, built a monastery a! 
Naianda and sent an embassy to King Devaoa'a 
(C.A.D. 639-78) of Magadha and Bengal asking 
for (he grant of five villages for the mamtenanx 
of his monas!e ,7 at Naianda 

Balaram Seth : He was (he Minister cf 
Jaswant Rao Holkar (1793-181 1). On the death of 
Jaswant Rao, ea'amm Seth supported me 
favourite mistress, Tutsi Bai and kept her in fxx/.vr 


uni! the oulb.'eak of the t.h'd An-'-v-h'-’a-.i 'A.-' 
(1817-16), 

Batasri, Queen : She was tr.o c' 
the Satavahan Kng Gautam-cut-a i.C tr'i 

Queen Balas.’i executed an rszr-c’ :n a; Nac . 
v/hrch records the conouests c' no' so- 
Cautamiputra 

Balavarman : He was tns Kor-.g cf a 
of Aryavaia who was vic'entv cxre.Tn.natc-c by 
Samudragupla (CAD 330-80) 

Balban, Sultan Ghiyasuddin : He was the 
ninth Sultan (12£6-87) of the Slave dynasty 
Ba'ban was ongmaHy a Tu.'k.i Slave c' Sa't.tn 
lllulmish By d ni of merit and ab ' ty Ba'ban c'ad.j- 
ally rose to higher rank and posnc.ns 

Ballal Sen : He was a prem nen: jm-g (C 
AD 1158-79) of the Sen dynasty cf Bcng.c' He 
conquered north Bengal and probably made a 
campaign against the Paia w'e n Ee.ngai r,\o c' 
his v/orks, Danasagara and Adbtrjtasaga' have 
come do-.'.Ti to modern times 

Ban Pal. Rana : Of the sma'i sta'e of Sa^tu' 
gave shelter to OuHagh Khan cf Bayana v.ho h.aj 
risen in revolt aganst Sudan Nas'nrddn (t246- 
66 ) but was defealed ani put to fchi by ihp 
Sultan's Deputy, Batoan 

Bana : He was the ccuri-poet c‘ K-'g 
Harsha-vardhana (A D 6K-47) c' the Pushyab^’.ut'. 
dynasty of Thaneswar and Kanau; H'S v.:*'* 
Harsha-chsoia. wntten about A D 820. ts a ccn. 
tempo-mr}- acccur., cf the deeds cf Ha-s.h.a H 
other wo’k Kadar.ban is a famous class -c c‘ S.“. 
skrit Hereture 

Banda : He tc-camc the leader c' me S'''hs, 
after the assassmat on in 17C3 c' the ten"-, cum 
Govi.-d Singh (1654-170S) Banda v.as a pc":-: 
leader of S‘'’-.hs horn l/CB t n n s cruel cc-co'cn 
in 1715 

Bandhupatlita : He was a s:-. c' Kune .•> 
and a granoson cf Asho'- a !.'aj 7 .a 

Bandhuvarmsn ; Ho w.as ’‘-e vec-ry *' 
feudeto .7 of the Gupta empem-, Ku-o'.a G.Ttn- 1 
(A D. 415-55). Dt Dasapra m western t.'z'/.? 

IS ment onc-d n tne f.'cndamo-c i'?s' pt a* c' A D 

437-35 
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Banerjee, Hemchandra : A Bengali poet 
(1838-1903), introduced in his poetical works like 
Vrifrasamhi^ (1875-77} a natonalist spirit His fa- 
mous poem BharataSangeata (1870) called upon 
the people to strive for realising the independence 
of India 

Banerjee, Rangalal : A Bengali poet |1827- 
87). He tried to spread the spirit of natiwalism 
and the desire of freedom amongst his country- 
men through his writings.'As early as 1859 he 
published a poetical work named Padmini. 

Banerjee, Krishnamohan : One of the early 
students of Derozio (1809-31), was a prominent 
example of the Young Bengal produced by the 
Hindu College. He was the first secretary of the 
Indian Association and was also one of the earli- 
est Fellov/s of the Senate of Calcutta University. 

Banerjee, Sir Gurudas (1844-1918) : A 
Puisha Judge of the Calcutta High Court, retired 
in 1904. He was also Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University for two terms. Chief amongst his works 
were Jnana 0 Kama (Knowledge and Rituals) in 
Bengali and Few Thoughts on Education. 

Banerjee, Sir Surendranath : Bom in 1848 
of a Brahman family of Calcutta, graduated from 
Calcutta University, passed the ICS Examinaton 
in 1869, joined the Indian Civil Service in 1871, 
-.but was soon dismissed from the service. He 
■ ayed a prominent part in founding the Indian 
sociation in 1876 and in holding the first All- 
dia National Conference m Calcutta in 1883. He 
presided over the eleventh session of the Indian 
National Congress held at Poona in 1895, and 
also over the eighteenth session held at 
Ahmedabad in 1902. 

Banerjee, W.C. (1844-1906) : The first presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress held at 
Bombay in 1885. Anglicised his family name 
Banegee into Bonnerjee. He was made Congress 
president a second time at its Allahabad session 
in 1892. 

Bhandi : A prominent statesman at the court 
of Thaneswar at the accession in AD. 606 of 
Harshavardan, v/hich he supported. 

Sapa ; He was the founder of the Guhilot 


Rajput dynasty of Chittor from whom w 
scended the famous Ranas of Mewar ii 
Rana Sangram Singh and Rana Pratap 5 

Barani, Ziauddin : A Muslim historic 
ished in the reign of Sultan Firoz Shah 
(1 351 -88). His Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi is an a 
contemporary account of the reign of Fire 
tughluq. 

Barbak Shah ; Originally an Ab) 
slave in the service of King Jalauddin Fa! 
(1481-86) of Bengal. In 1486 he defe'al 
killed his master and himself ascended thf 
of Bengal with the title of Barbak Shah a 
Sultan Shahzada. 

Barbak Shah : The elder son of 
Bahlol Lodi, was appointed as his Vic 
Jaunpur in 1486. 

Barbak Shah of Bengal :.He was 
of Nasir-uddin Mahmud, the independent 
Bengal (1442-60). He ruled over Bengal 
years from 1460-74. 

Barid, Amir : The son and succe 
Kasim Barid, the founder of the Barid Sfi 
nasty of Bidar, assurped royal title in 152f 

Basava : He was the Brahman mir 
Bijjala Kalachurya, King of Kalyani, who ab 
his throne in A.D. 1167. Basava was the 1 
of the Lingayat or Vira Saiva Sect, 

Bayazid : The son of Sulaiman K 
King of Bengal (1569-72), succeeded his 
but soon lost Bengal to the Mughal Emperoi 

Baz Bahadur : The rule; of Malw 
defeated by Akbaris generals, Adham Kh 
Pir Muhammad in A,0. 1561-62. In Februai 
he surrendered to Emperor Akbar, His li 
Rupamati has passed into legend. He li 
entered into the service of Akbar and woi 
reputation as a musician. 

Bebadal Khan ; A famous and e) 
jev/eiler of Agra, supervised the making 
Peacock Throne by the order of Empero 
Jahan. 

Begums of Oudh : They were the i 
and grandmother of Nav/ab Asaf-ud-dai 
Oudh who ascended the throne of Oudh ir 
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In December 1782 they were obliged by Gover- 
nor-Genera! Warren Hastings to surrender the trea- 
sure in the possession of vrhich they had been 
formally guaranteed by the Council in Calcutta in 
1775. 

Besant, Mrs. Annie (1847-1933) : English 
theosophist, bom in London in October ie47.'she 
founded the Central Hindu College at Benares, 
and v/as elected president of the Theosophical 
Society in 1907. In 1916 she founded the Indian 
Home Rule League and became its first president 
and in 1917 she was the president of the Indian 
National Congress at its Calcutta session. She 
published an Autobiography in 1893 and the Reli- 
gious Problem in India in 1902. In her How India 
Wrought (or Freedom she called India her •moth- 
erland'. 

Bcthune, John Elliot Drinkwater (1806- 
62) : He was Law Member of Ihe Supreme Coun- 
cil of India. He took a keen interest in the promo- 
tion of education amongst the Indians, particularly 
amongst Indian women. He founded the Bethune 
School in Calcutta for promoting western educa- 
tion amongst the Indian girls of higher classes 

Bhadrabahu : Last of the Jain saints known 
as the Shrulakevaiins, was a contemporary of the 
tdaurya King Chandragupla Maurya (C. 322-298 
.B.C.). He had effected the introduction of Jainism 
to southern India. 

Bhadraka : He was the fifth king of the 
Sunga dynasty. He has been identified with King 
Udaka or Odraka of the Pabhosa inscription. 

Bhadrasala : The generJ of the last Nanda 
King, was defeated with great slaughter by 
Chand'agupta f.taurya on the eve of his acces- 
sion ot the throne of Pataliputra. 

Bl\adrayasas : An Indian leader, played an 
important part in destroying the Bactrian Greek 
Kingdom of the eastern Punjab 

Bhagawan Das : Raja of Amber or Ja-pur. 
was the son of Raja Behari f.fa'l who voluntarily 
submitted to the Mughal Emperor Akbar and 
entered into a marriage alliance. 


as an ambassador to h;s court from Ar,'.' j’- -da:- 
Ihe Greek king of Tari'a 

Bhagavata ; He was a hng c' V.d.i 3 n ne 
12th year of whose regn a Ga-uda Pra- w.ir 
ra'sed at Vidisa or Bc-snagar. He is to t-:- ds! n- 
guished from King Bhagabhadra cf Besnaga- re- 
ferred to by Heliodoros m the Garuda Prm mat 
he raised at Eesnagar, 

Bhandi : The chief statesman in Kar-au; at 
the lime of the death of Rajyavardban ano p'ayad 
a prominent part in ptairrg Ha-sha on tbo ttirc-nc 
Bhanudeva : A king cf Ganga dynasty rj'c-d 
over Onssa on the eve cf Aiaudd n's mvasen c' 
Ihe Deccan, He was swept aivay by the onn.'Sh c' 
the Muslim conquest in about A.D 125-'. 

Bhanugupfa ; One of the latest of me can/ 
impena! Guptas, has been assrgne-d to about A D 
510 and has been identified v.-ith the Gupta Em- 
peror Baladilya who defeated tne Hunas urrcc-r 
Mihirkula 

Bhariridaman : The great satrap cf Uj.a 
from about A D, 289-95. was the son of the Greot 
Satrap Rudrasen (d'Cd 274) and suxcode-d h s 
elder brother Viswasimha (d.ed 283) H:s sen 
Visvasura was only a Satrap and the Great 
Salrapship appears to ha-re been tempera'.')' sus- 
pended after the death of Ehant.dam.en 

Bhartrihari : A famous SansH.r poet, f :"u'- 
ished in the seventh century cf the Chrisvcn va 
His most famous book Bbed.-s'.ysm sboAS tne: 
Bhartnhan was a poet, grarma'inn and p*-'oso- 
pher 

Bhas : An eady SansWit d'am.a'.st an'e'P' 
to KauMya. the author cf Authozhpotm. s b;’-;/cd 
to have composed 13 dram.as Ho 
Prabma and Swapna I'aravradjfa 

Bhaskaracharya ; The res: ci'sl'c:ci H 
dian astronomer and mathon'-at :..an was bc-m 
A O 1114 at E;a?'jr a! me toe: C me Sn-yedn 
range m the Deccan He wrote S'di’rr’.n 
Shnomani 

Bhaskar Pandit : A cent-e’ c' me tiry'? 

chef Reghuy EhorAa. m-ded Ecngv r, 

.k;— , At .-.-J i'.TAn f/’- In-.' 


Bagabhadra, Kashiputra : A king of W-sa. 
receivc-d in the 14lh year of his fegn Hcfiodoxs 


Nawab invch'cd Enas'* 3' Pa' 


to 
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conference at Mankarah near Cossimbazar and 
assassinated hinj. 

Bhaskarvarman ; The most famous of the 
early Kings of Kamarupa (Assam), ruled from 
about A.D. 600 to A.D.650 and was the last but 
the greatest monarch of the dynasty established 
by Pushyavarman in the 4th century A.D. After 
Marsha’s death (A.D.648) he became the supreme 
master of eastern India, 

Bhavabhuti : Sanskrit poet and dramatist 
and author of Uttaracharila and Malatimadhava, 
was the court poet of King Yasovarman of Kanauj 
who ruled early in the 18lh century. 

Bhava Naga ; A sovereign of the 
Bharasivas. has been mentioned in several in- 
scriptions of the Vakatakas,' He flourished before 
the nse of the Gupta empire. 

Bhima t ; He was' the Chalukya or Solankt 
King of Gujarat. During his rule Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni made a raid on the Siva temple of 
Somnath, King Bhima I failed to prevent the raid 
and the temple ,was,destroyed by Sultan Mahmud 
in A.D. 1025. 

Bhima ; Belonged to the caste of the 
Kaivartas and was the nephew and successor of 
Diwoka, or Divya. He led a revolt against the 
Pala King, Mahrpala II of Bengal and established 
an independent kingdom in north Bengal. 

Bhima : The fourth King of the Hindu 
Shahiya dynasty of Udbhandapura. His daughter's 
daughter was the celebrated queen Didda of Kash- 
mir 

Bhimdeva II : A later king of the Solanki or 
Chaukya dynasty of Gu)arat, had a great distinc- 
tion of repulsing in A.D 1 178 a raid by Shihabuddin 
Muhammad Ghun with heavy losses 

Bhim Sen ; A Hindu historian, flourished in 
the reign of Aurangzeb {1656-1707) and wrote in 
Persian a historical work named Nushka-m- 
Dilkusha. 

Bhoja 1 ; A Gurjara • Pratihara king of 
Kanauj, ruled for 50 years (C, 840-900) His original 
name was Mihira. His dominions extended from 
the fool of the Himalayas in the north to the 
Narmada in the South and from Bengal in the 


East to the Sutlej in the west. 

Bhoja of Malwa : A king of the Pratih 
Pawar dynasty of Malv/a, ruled from C. A.D, 
60. His capital was at DHara. His assume 
was Navashahasanka ,i.e. New Vikramadit; 

Bhumaka : He was the founder < 
Kshaharata or Great Satrap family of Mahar 
with his capital at Nasik. 

Bihati Lai ; Next to Tulasi Das, the 
eminent Hindi poet of the Seventeenth ce 
completed his Salsai in 1662. 

Bihati Mall ; Raja of Amber, was a 
in politics. He submitted to Babur and, on his < 
to his son Humayun. In 1555 he was presen 
Akbar and was well received. He cementr 
friendship with Akbar by giving a daughter ti 

Bijjala Kalachurya : A rebel again: 
Chaulkya king of Kalyani. He foundei 
Kalachurya dynasty and was a partron of Ja 
His Brahman minister, Vasava, founde 
Lingayel or Vira Saiva Sect. 

Bilgrami, Syed Hussein' : He was 11 
rector of Public Instruction in the Nizam's D 
ions. He was one of the only too Indian met 
(the other being Sir Gurudas Banerjee) of the 
cation Commision appointed by Lord Curj 
1902. He was also one of the first two If 
(the other being Sri K.G. Gupta) to be appi 
as Member of the Indian Council by the Sec 
of State, Lord Moriey. 

Bilhana : He was bom in Kashmir. H 
came the court poet of the Chaiykya 
Vikramaditya VI (1076-1 127) of Kalyani. He 
Vikramarika-charila. 

Bimblsara : He was the’ king of Mac 
and was the founder of the greatness of Mag 
He IS said to have been anointed king sixty 
before the death of Gautam Buddha which 
lieved to have taken place in 486 B.C. 

Bindusara : The second Maurya em 
(C. 300 B.C. : 273 B.C.), was the son 
successor of Chandragupla Maurya, the foi 
of the Maurya dynasty. 

Bir Narayan : He was the kin 
Gondwana. After her mother Rani Durgavra 
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continued the v/ar against the Mughal invaders. 

Bir Singh Bundela : The chief of the 
Bundelas, murdered at the instigation of Prince 
Salim in 1602 by Akbads trusted and councillor 
Abul Fazl. 

Birbat. Raja : A Rajput chief, voluntarily 
entered into the service of Emperor Akbar {1556- 
1605), rose in high favour and was given the title 
of Raja. He was defeated and killed in 1586 when 
leading a Mughal army against the Yusufzi tribe 
on the north-western frontier. 

, Bishan Das : A Hindu painter of repute, 
.■^-enjo'yed the.patronage of Emperor Jahangir (1603- 
-^ 427 ] ' ' 

• Biswa Singh ■: He v/as the founder of ttie 
Koch Kingdom with modeTn Cooch Behar as his 
capita! in about 1515. The line of kings founded 
by him in Cooch Behar lasted till modern times 

Bithat Das : Soabf the famous Vaishnava 
'• saint, Vallabhachaiya.(bom 1479) was not only 


Bose, Subhas Chandra : Populariy knc 
as Netaji, was born on January 23, 1897, 


Cuttack in Orissa, of respect- 

able middle-class Bengali 

parents. He passed the In-’ 

dian Civil Service Examina- 

tion in 1920. He joined the 

Indian National Congress in '/fi 

1921. In 1938 he was the ^ 

President of the INC at its 

Haripura session and in 1939 

he was elected president of 

its Tripuri session. In 1943, he took charge 

Indian National Army in Singapore, He died t 

plane crash on August 18; 1945. 

Brahmapaia : The founder of the Pala 
nasty of Kings of Kamarupa, flourished about A 
1000. His dynasty came to an end in the first I 
of the twelfth century A.D. ■ 

Brahmajit Gaur : He was a Hindu gene 


' ^ s his father’s succekor to the headship of the sect m the service of Sher Shah (1 53045). 

. foundedjby.flirih.^but was also a reputed Hindi Brahmanaspati : A Rig Vedic deity whc 
author who'wrote the Chaurasi Vaishnava Ki-Varta. the Lord of Prayer. 

Bopadeva ; A famous Sanskrit grammar- Brihadrafha ; He was the founder of i 
tan. flourished under the later Yadavas of Devagiri, earliest dynasty of Magadha kings. He was ' 

His work known as Mugdhabodha is considered father of Jarasandha and his dynasty ruled 

to be a standard work on Sanskrit grammar Magadha till the sixth century B.C. 

Bose, Anand Mohan (1847'1906) : He was Brihaspati : An ancient lawgiver of Inc 
a prominent Indian public man in his limes. He His v/ork, the Brihaspati-Smriti, is assigned to I 
\ was the first Indian to be a Wrangler of Cam- Gupta Age. 
bridge University in 1873 He was the first founder- Babuji Khanam : The name assumed 

secretary of the Indian Association which was es- the Maratha wife of Sultan Yusuf Adil Shah (14t 

tablished in Calcutta in 1876 He presided over 1510) of Bijapur. She was the sister of a Mara! 

the 14th session of the Indian National Congress chieftain named Mukund Rao, 

held in Madras in 1898 He was also the first Buddha, Gautam ; The founder of Bt 
president of (he Sadharan Brahma Sama) dhism, was born in a princely Kshatriya family 

Bosn, Sir Jagadish Chandra (1858- Kapilavaslu in the Nepalese Tarai to the north 

1937) ; He v/as a renowned Indian scientist, plam the Basti district in U.P, He delivered his first & 

physiologist and physicist, was bom m the district mon at the Deer Park at Sarnath near Benar; 

of Dacca in Bengal, He founded in 1917 the Bose He died at Kusinagar, situated in the Gorakhf 

Research Institute in Calcutta. He made great district. 

contributions to physical science by his v/ork on Buddha Gupta : The last emperor (C. A 
electrical radiation and still more important 476-95) of the main line of the Guptas, mainlari 

contributions in the field of animal and plant some semblance of the unity of the Guf 

, physiology. empire. 
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Karkota dynasty which was established in Kash- 
mir in the seventh century A.D. 

Chandra Sena Jadav : Son of Dhanaji 
Jadav, was the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Maratha King Sahu. 

Charak : A celebrated physician who wrote 
a very authoritative book named after his own 
name on pathology and medicine. He was a con- 
temporary of the Kushana King Kanishka. 

Charvaka : He was the exponent of the 
materialist schoo! (tokayafa) of Indian philosophy. 
He discarded the authority of the Vedas, denied 
the existence of an imperishable soul outside the 
body, and expounded a philosophy which asked 
men to eat, drink and be merry in this life. Accord- 
ing to his theory, sense perceptions were the only 
realties. 

Charumati : She was a daughter of the 
Maurya Emperor Asoka (C. 272 B.C, • 232 8,C,). 
She accompanied her royal father on his visit to 
Nepal in 250 or 249 B C She founded a town in 
Nepal called Devapalana after her deceased hus- 
band (Devapala Kshatriya). 

Chastana ; He was the founder of the line 
of the Great Satraps of Malwa who had their capi- 
tal at Ujjain in the later part of the first century of 
j the Christian era 

I Chatter Singh ; A leading Sikh Sardar on 
the eve of the outbreak of the Second Sikh War in 
1848 

Chhatrasaf ; He was the son and succes- 
sor of the Bundela chief Champat Rai, He cham- 
pioned the cause of the discontented Hindus of 
Bundelkhand and Malwa. He carved out an inde- 
pendent kingdom for himself in eastern Mahva by 
1671. He established his capital at Patna and ruled 
till his death in 1731. 

Churaman Jat : Oiganised the Jats of the 
Maratha district into a strong military power and 
offered armed resistance against the Mughals af- 
ter the death of Emperor Aurangzeb In 1721 his 
stronghold of Thum was captured by Sawai Jai 
Singh. 

Dadabhal Naoroji (1825-1917) : A 
prominent businessman of Bombay with trading 
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connections with England, He was elec 
president of the Indian National Congress at 
second session held in Calcutta in 1886. He v 
the first Indian to be elected a member of Sie Housi 
Commons in England on a ticket of Liberal Pa 
Twice again, in 1893 and in 1906, he was elec 
president of the INC. He died in 1917. 

Dadaji Khdondev or Konadeo ; A Mara 
Brahmin, was the instructor and guardian of 
great Maratha leader Shivaji (A.0. 1627-80) in 
boyhood. He laid the basis of the future rever 
system of Shivaji. 

Dadu : Founded the sect known as l 
Oadupanthis. He was a contemporary of I 
Mughai Emperor Shah Jahan (1627-58) and co 
posed many poems aimed at reconciling Him 
ism and Islam. His followers wear no seciari 
emblems and worship no images. ■ 

Dalip Singh (or Dulip Singh) ; He was t 
youngest son of Ranjit Singh of the Punjab, I 
succeeded to his father's throne as a minor 
1843, with his mother Rani Jindan as the Rege 
After two Anglo-Sikh wars (1845-46 and 184i 
the English deposed Dalip Singh and annex* 
Punjab. 

Damaji Gaekwad : Son of Pilaji Gaekwa 
was at first an adherent of the Senapati Trimbi 
Rao Dhabade of the Maratha kingdom. Peshv 
Baji Rao I established him as his agent in Gujar; 
He established the Maratha feudatory house i 
the Gaekwads with his headquarters at Barotfa 

Damodara Gupta ; He was the repute 
scholar who enjoyed the patronage of Kin 
Jayapida of Kashmir who ruled in the ninth cer 
lury A.D. 

Oaudin : Flourished in the sixth century A.C 
He was at once a poet, literary critic and pros 
writer of romances - ail in Sanskrit. Hi 
Kavyadarsha is a poetical work on Sanskti 
poetics and his Dasakumaracharita is one of th 
earliest and best known romances in Sansfe 
literature. 

Danishmand Khan : A courtier in the cos 
of Delhi during the closing years of Aurangzet 
was the patron of Bernier. 
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Daniyal, Prince : He was the third and 
youngest son of the Mughal Emperor Akbar. He 
was bom in 1572 and died in 1604. 

Dandidurga : He" was the founder of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty of kings in about the middle 
of the eighth centuiy A.D, He defeated and over- 
threw Kirtivarman il, the last Chalukya king of 
Vatapi, and established the new line of kings who 
ruled in the Deccan from A.D. 733-972. 

Daniijamardana Deva ; He was a king of 
Bengal whose coins bearing Sanskrit legends in 
Bengali, characters with Sake dates, 1339 and 
1340, have been found in many places in Bengal. 

Dara, Shukoh, Prince : He was the eldest 
son of Emperor Shah Jahan born of his queen 
Mumtaz. He was the governor of the Punjab. He 
was inclined to Sufism and belonged to the Hanafi 
school of Islam. Aurangzeb had him beheaded on 
30th August 1659. 

Darsaka {C. 467 B.C. - 443 B.C.) : He was 
the son and successor of Ajatasatru, King of 
Magadha (C. 494 B.C. • 467 B.C.). 

Das, Chittaranjan (1870-1925) : An emi- 
nent lawyer'practising in the High Court of Calcutta. 
He became the elected Mayor of Calcutta with 
Subhas Chandra Bose as the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Calcutta Corporation. He became 
the president of the Indian National Congress in 
1922. He died on June 16, 1925. 

Das, Saratchandra (1849-1917) : He vis- 
ited Tibet, in 1879 and again in 1881, Sikkim in 
1884 and Peking in 1885. His work Indian Pandits 
in the Land of Snow first informed the English- 
speaking world of the services, evangelical and 
cultural, that had been rendered to Tibet by Indian 
, Buddhist monks who visited^ Tibet, 
i Dasaratha ; The legendary king of Ayodhya 
, or Oudh, was the father of Ramachandra, the hero 
,of Ramayana by Valmiki. 

’ Dattaji Sindhia : A Maratha general, was 
’.placed in charge of the Punjab by the Peshwa 
' Balaji Rao in 1759. He was killed by Ahmad Shah 
.Abdali at the battle of Bararighat, about ten miles 
* norlh of Delhi. 
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of King Suiaiman Kararani of Bengal who died in 
1572. Daud claimed to be the independent ruler 
of Bengal. After the death of Daud in July 1576. 
Bengal became an integral part of the empire of 
Akbar. 

Doulat Khan ; He was the Mughal gover- 
nor of Qandahar when that fort was attacked by 
Shah Abbas, King of Persia, in December 1648. 

Daulat Khan Lodi ; He was a premier Af- 
ghan nobleman in Delhi at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. After the death of Sultan Mahmud 
Tughluq in 1413, Daulat Khan was placed on the 
throne of Delhi by the nobles of Delhi, 

Daulat Khan Lodi : He was the semi-inde- 
pendent- governor of the Punjab early in the six- 
teenth century. During the 1525 invasion of Babur, 
Daulat Khan was compelled to submit to Babur. 

Daulat Rao Sindhia : A grandson of Tukoji, 
brother of Mahadaji. Sindhia succeeded to the 
headship of the house of Sindhia on the death of 
his uncle Mahadaji in 1794, Daulat Rao's mam 
ambition was to establish his authonty over the 
Peshwa in Poona. He died in 1817. 

Dawar Baksh : He was a son of Prince 
•Khusrav and Khusru. the eldest son of Emperor 
Jahangir {t605-27), who had died in 1627 On the 
death of Jahangir in October 1627 Pnnce Dawar. 
Baksh was installed on the Delhi throne by Asaf 
Khan as a stop-gap emperor 

Dayanand Saraswati, Swaml (1824-83) : 
He was the founder of the Arya Samaj (1875). He 
wanted to rebuild Hindu religion and society in 
India. 'Go back to the Vedas', was his motto. He 
started the Shuddhi movement, that is to say, the 
movement for re-converting non-Hindus to Hindu- 
ism He was a great force in the promotion of 
Indian nationalism in the nineteenth century. 

Deedo Meer : A Muslim leader, had ma.i) 
followers in the distnct of Faridpur, nmv in 
Pakistan They created a sort of popular rising 
1847 and had to be suppressed by force- 
Devabhuti (or Devabhumi) : 
of the Sunga dynasty (C. 185 S-f'- ,-f 

Magadha, was a person of licenfou* 
rtaath u/ac KfAi inht ahAi it in C.73 B- 
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who established the Kanva dynasty. 

Devadatta ; A cousin of Gautama Buddha, 
he broke eway from Buddhism and founded a 
rival sect which existed even in the time of the 
Guptas in the fourth century of the Christian era. 

Devanampiya Tissa : He was the king of 
Ceylon and a contemporary of Asoka. He con- 
verted to Buddhism. 

Devapala (C. A.D. 810-50) : Son of 
Dharmapai. was the third Sung of the Paia dy- 
nasty. which ruled over Bengal and Bihar. Under 
him the Paia dynasty reached the zenith of its 
power. He was a great patron of Buddism, 

Devapala : The Pratihara King of Kanau, 
ruled from C. A.D. 940-55. He was defeated by 
the Chandela king Yasovarman and obliged to 
surrender a much-prized image of Vishnu which 
Yasovarman enshrined in one of the finest temples 
at Khajuraho. 

Deva Raya I ( C. A.0. 1406-22) ; He was 
the third king of the first dynasty of the kings of 
Vtjayanagar. The Bahmani Sultan, Firoze attacked 
Vijayanagar and occupied the capital for some 
time. 

Deva Raya II { A.D. 1425-46) : The sixth 
king of the first dynasty in Vijayanagar, re-extended 
the northern boundary of his kingdom up to the 
Krishna and established his supremacy over 
Kerala 

Ohana Nanda : The last of the Nanda kings 
who ruled in Magsdha when Alexander the Great 
invaded India He is the Agrammes or Xandrames 
of ciassicial writers. He was defeated and killed 
by Chandragupta Maurya who established the 
Maurya dynasty on the throne of Magadha ( C 
322 B.C.). 

Dhanga ( C. A,D. 950-99) : He was the 
most powerful king of the Chandella dynasty. He 
built some of the grander temples at Khajuraho. 
In A.D. 989 or 990 he joined the confederacy of 
Indian princes to resist Sabuktigm. 

Ohanaji Jadav : He was a Maratha leader. 
He kept up Maralha resistance against the 
Mughals and continued the struggle for Maratha 
independence. On Shahu's release in 1707 
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Dhanaji was appointed as his commander-in-chief 
Dharmapala : The second king of the Paia 
dynasty of Bengal and Bihar, had a long reign ( C. 
A.0. 752-94) and was fhe real founder of-the great- 
ness of the Paia dynasty, 

Dharmaratna : An Indian monk residing in 
Centra! Asia, went along with Kasyapa'Matanga 
to China in A.D. 65, and established the White 
House monastery at Lo-Yang and thus started 
Buddhism on a proselytising enterprise in China. 

Dhiman : A celebrated artist and.sculplor, 
floruished in the ninth century in Bengal when the 
Palas were reigning. 

Dhoyi ; He was a court poet of king 
Lakshmana Sena (A.D. 1 179-1205) of Bengal. His 
work Pavanadutam, composed on the model o! 
the Weghadrrfam of Kalidas, describes an adven- 
ture of Lakshmana Sena, as prince. 

Dhruva ; The fourth king (C. A.D. 780-93) 
of the Rashtrakuta dynasty of Manyakheta, he was 
a stout Warner who defeated Vatsaraja, the Gutjara 
King of Bhinmal. Dhaiva also inflicted a defeat on 
the Pallavas in about A.D. 775. 

Dhruvabhatta : The king of Vallabhi, mar- 
ried the daughter of Harshavardhan of Kanau] 
(A.D. 60647) and on the latter’s death his sod. 
Dharasen IV assumed imperial titles. 

Dhruva Devi ; The queen of Chandragrapla 
il, Vikramaditya (A.D. 38041 5),-was the mother 
of the next Gupta sovereign, Kumaragupta {A.0 
415-55), 

Didda ; She was the queen of Khama 
Gupta, king of Kashmir who administered the king- 
dom towards the close of the tenth century. I" i 
A. D. 1 003 she passed on the crown to her nei^ew. ; 
Sangramaraja, who founded the Lohara dynast/ i 
of the kings of Kashmir. i 

Digraga ; He was an Acharya or gresi 
teacher. He vras a celebrated Buddhist sage who f 
flourished in the fourth century A.D.. probably dur- * 
mg the reign of Chandragupta ii Vikramaditya (A 0- ^ 
380415). • f 

Dilawar Khan Ghuri ; He claimed descer; 
from Shihab-ud-din Muhammad Ghuri. He«« f; 
appointed governor of Malwa in 1392. In 140' K 

— — — — — It. 
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himself up practically as an independent ruter 
lalwa. 

Dilawar Khan Lodi : Son of Daulat Khan 
i, semi-independent governor of Lahore, un- 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi (1517-26), the last of the 
ii Sultans. 

Dilir Khan : He was a Mughal noble who 
sent by Emperor Aurangzeb as one of the 
commanders - the other being Raja Jay Singh 
mber - against the Maratha leader, Shivaji. 

Dilras Bano Begum : A daughter of Shah 
'az Khan, a Persian nobleman employed as a 
hal officer, was married to Prince Aurangzeb 
537. 

Dinkar Rao, Sir : He was the Diwan of the 
laraja Sindhia who reigned in the middle of 
nineteenth century. He kept Sindhia and his 
y steadily loyal to the British Indian govem- 
it during the period of the Sepoy Mutiny and 
thus of great help to the British. 

Divakara : A poet, who flourished during 
reign of Harshavardhana (A.D. 606-47) and 
yed his patronage. 

Diovodasa : He was a famous king men- 
ed in the Rig Veda who fought against 
tbara, the non-Aryan king of the Dasas. 

Divoka or Divya : A Kavarta leader, set up 
j time an independnet state in North Bengal 
ig the reign of Mahipala II (C. A.D. 1070-75) 
m he defeated and killed. 

Dost All ; He was the Nawab of the Carnatic 
province he held under the suzerainty of the 
im of Hyderabad. In 1743 the Carnatic Was 
ded by the Marathas who defeated and killed 
t Ali and earned away as captive his son-in- 
Chanda Saheb. 

Durgadas : He was a famous leader of the 
lors of Manvar. He waged a prolonged war 
the Mughals who were ultimately forced to 
ignise Ajit Singh, Raja Jaswant Singh’s post- 
lous son, as the Rana of Marwar in 1709. 

Durgavati Rani ; She was one of the most 
trious female rulers in the history of India. She 
a daughter of Kirat Rai, the Chandella king of 
loba and Kalanjar who was killed when Sher 


Shah besieged the fort of Kalanjar in 1545. She 
was killed in 1564 when Akbaris Mughal army 
invaded her kingdom. 

Durlabha Rai : He was a treacherous gen- 
eral of Nawab Siraj-ud-daula of Bengal who, along 
with Mir Jafar, joined in a conspiracy with the En- 
glish by a treaty on June 10, 1757, against his 
own master, the Nawab. 

Durlabhavardhana : Founded the Karkota 
dynasty of kings in Kashmir in the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. His dynasty ruled over Kashmir till A.D. 
855 when it v/as supplanted by. the Utpala dy- 
nasty. 

Dutt Ramesh Chandra ; Born in 1848. He 
played a very important role in the Indianisation of 
the Civil Service and in promoting the causes of 
social reforms and nationalism in India. He joined 
the Indian Civil Service in 1871. Later on he served 
as the Diwan in the Gaekwad's state of Baroda. 
He presided over the session of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress held at Lucknow in 1899. 

Eknath : A Maratha religious reformer and 
saint. flounShed in the later part of the sixteenth 
century. He was born at Paithan He preached 
the doctrine of devotion to God, condemned the 
caste system and went to the extent of dining with 
a low caste Mahar. He died in 1608. 

Faizi : Son of Shaikh Mubarak and elder 
brother of Abul FazI, was a poet and litterateur 
who first met Akbar in 1567. It ms Faizi vrho 
composed the Khuiba which Emperor Akbar re- 
cited when he ascended the pulpit for the first 
time on June 27, 1579. Faizi was sent by Akbar 
as his envoy to Khandesh and Ahmadnagar in 


1591. 

Faizulla Khan : He was the son of Ali 
Muhammad Ruhela v/as one of the founders of 
the Rohilkhand State. 

Fakhf-ud-din : He was the Kohva/ of Delhi 
during the reign of Sultan Balban. He played an 
important part, first, in the installation of Kaiqubad 
on the throne of Delhi after the death of Su, tana 
Balban in A.D. 1287, and later on, m 1250 in he 
deposition of Sultan Kaiqubad in favour 
ud-din Khaiji. 
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Path Khan : He was a son of Malik Amfaar, 
the Chief Minister for years of the Nizam Shahi 
Kings of Ahmadnagar. He was the Chief Minister 
of Murtaza Nizam Shah 11, the penultimate king of 
Ahmadnagar whom he killed in 1630, and pro- 
claimed his younger son, Husain, the king of 
Ahmadnagar. 

Fathullah : A Hindu convert to Islam, was 
the governor of Berar during the reign of the four- 
teenth Bahmani Sultan Mahmud (A.D. 1482-1518). 
He set himself up as an independent niler in Berar 
in A.u. 1484 and assumed the title of tmad-ul- 
Mulk. His dynasty ruled in Berar lilt 1574. 

Flrlshta, Muhammad Kasim (C. 1570- 
1612) : He was a famous historian who wrote in 
p— rion Bom at Astrabad (Persia) he came to 
• ■ ■ A ■ ' . 'wd till 1589 

when he moved on lo uijOk-;. . ' e Tarikh-h 

Firishla in 1609. He is known to be one of the 
most trustworthy of oriental historians. 

Firuz Khan : He was the only son of Islam 
(or Salim) Shah, the only son and successor of 
Sher Shah (1540-45). 

Firuz Shah : He was a relation of the Mgghal 
Emperor Bahadur Shah It (1837-58) He played a 
prominent part m fomenting anti-British feelings in 
pre-Mutiny days 

Firuz Shah Bahmani (1397-1422) : He was 
•, the eighth Sultan of the Bahmani dynasty in whose 
' reign the dynasty attained the greatest splendour. 
In 1406, Finiz entered the city of Vijayanagar and 
obliged Deva Raya I, the king of Vijayanagar 
(1406-12) to make peace by giving his daughter 
in marriage to the Muslim invader. 

Firuz Shah Tughluq : The first cousin and 
successor of Muhammad Tughluq, the secxind 
Sultan of the Tughluq dynasty, ruled from March 
1351 fill his death in September 1388. He was an 
orthodox Muslim. His administration was mild, 
prices were very low and people generally lived in 
peace. He was the patron of two Muhammad his- 
torians : Ziauddin Barani and Sam-i-Siraj Afif, 

Gadadhar Singh : He was the twenty-ninth 
Ahom King who niied over Assam for fifteen years 
(1681-96). He recovered Gauhati from Mughal 


occupation in 1682. He built the temple r 
Umananda on an island in the Brahmaputra ju 
opposite the Kutcheri ghat at Gauhati. 

Gadai, Shaikh ; He was a Shiah whc 
Bairam Khan, the guardian of Emperor Akb 
appointed as (he Sadr-us-Sudur or the chief i 
officer and ecceisiastio in the state. 

Gajapati Prataparudra : The king of Orir 
was defeated by the Vijayanagar king; Krishnad 
Raya (1510-30) lo whom he los! the fortres 


Udayagiri. 

Ganda : The son and successor (A.O. 
1025) of (he Chandelia King, Dhanga, join© 
confederacy of Hindu princes in 1008-9 ac 
Mahmud of Ghszni. 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand : 1 
known as Mahatmar 
Gandhi, was bom on 
October 2, 1869 at ' 

Porbandar in Gujarat. ; 

Became a barrister-al- * 
law (1691) in England. 

Went to South Africa : 
in 1893. Stayed there - 
till 1914 for the cause • 
of (he emancipation of i 
the Indians from the in- 
sulting life to which . 
they had been so long been condemi 
South Africa. He launched ; Non-co 
movement (1919), Civil Disobedience I 
(1930) and Quit India Movement (1941 
was the father of (he Indian nation as 
to the dawn of an age of indepe'ndenr 
shot dead by Nathuram Godse on J 
1948. 



Ganesh, Raja : He was origina 
ful baron of Dinajpur in North Beng: 
death of Suitan Ghiyas-ud-din Azar 
1410) of Bengal, he assumed the cr 
gal in 1414. He also assumed the til 
mardana-Deva, and ruled till 1418. 

Gangadhar Shastri : The Ch 
the Gaekwad of Baroda, was friend’ 
English and thereby incurred the i 
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eshwa Baji Rao II (1796-1818), In 1814 
angadhar was murdered al the instigation of the 
eshwa's favourite, Trimbakji at Nasik. 

Ganga Singh, Sir, Maharja ; Ruled over 
ikaner in Rajputana from 1887 to 1934. He was 
progressive Indian prince. He was the first Chan- 
!llor of the Chamber of Princes (1921-25) and 
eneral Secretary of the Princes' Conference held 
Delhi, 1916-20. He was appointed to the staff 
Sir John French, the British Commander-in-Chief 
France during the First World War. 

Gautami Balasri : A dowager-queen of the 
atavahana dynasty, she was an ideal 
jarshibadhu (a royal sage’s wife) and was the 
other of the famous Satavahana king, 
autamiputra Satakarni. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni : A famous king 
the Satavahana dynasty, ruled in the first quar- 
r of the second century A.D. He extirpated the 
shaharata dynasty which had been established 
' Bhumaka. 

Ghasili Begum ; She was the eldest daugh- 
r of Alivardi Khan, Nawab of Bengal (1740-56).- 
le was married to Nawazis Muhammad, a son 
the elder brother of Nawab Alivardi Khan. Ghasiti 
d not support Siraj-ud-daula's succession of Ben- 
31. She professed the claims of Shaukat Jang, 
e son of her second sister and governor of 
jmia. 

Ghazi-ud-din Imad-ul-Mul : Son of Ghazi- 
Idin Khan, the eldest son of the first Nizam of 
•fderabad. After becoming Paymaster-General at 
jthi, he invited Marathas v/ith whose help he 
posed the reigning Emperor Ahmad Shah (1748- 
■j). He murdered E'tnperor Alamgir II in 1759 and 
up 3 grandson of Kam Baksh, the youngest 
<1 of Emperor Aurangzeb, as Emperor Shah 
./lan III. Ghazi-ud-din died in 1800. 

Ghiyas-ud-din Khiiji : The second sultan 
he Khiiji dynasty of Malwa. ruled from 1459 to 
vil. 

Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmud Shah : He was 
j,'.'last king of the Husain Shahi dynasty which 
^ in Bengal from 1493 tc 1533. He came to 
i^ir’throne of Bengal in 1533 but was expelled 


from Bengal after a short reign of five years by 
Sher Khan Sur. 


Ghiyas-ud-din Tugluq : He was a Sultan 
of Delhi (1320-25) and the founder of the Tughluq 
dynasty. His earlier name was Ghazi Malik. He 
was appointed to the post of the Warden of the 
Marches by Ala-ud-din Khiiji. Ghiyas-ud-din's rule 
was cut short by an accident, which was premedi- 
tated by his son and successor. Jauna Khan. 

Ghosh, Aravind (1872-1950) : An ardent 
nationalist who later became a saint, was edu- 
cated in England. His views v/ere readily accepted 
by Lala Lajpat Rai of Punjab and Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak of Maharashtra and led to the formation with 
the Congress of an extremist school. He propa- 
gated his ideas through journals like' the 
Bandemataram and Karmayogin. He passed away 


in 1950. 

Ghose, Lalmohan (1849-1909) : He was a 
bam'ster-at-law, praclising in the Calcutta High 
Court. He led a deputation to the House of Com- 
mons in 1887-80 against the reduction of maxi- 
mum limit of age for the ICS from 21 to 19. He 
was the greatest Indian orator of his time and his 
adherance to it added much strength to the Indian 
National Congress. 

Ghose, Rashbehari •: He was a leading 
Vakil of the Calcutta High Court He was elected 
president of the Surat session of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress in 1907 in which the Moderates 
and Extremists came to a serious clash. Next year 
he presided over the Madras session of the INC 
Ghosha : She was one of the few eminent 
Indian ladies of the Vedic age Some of the hymns 
of the Vedas are attributed to her 

Ghulam Husain Khan Tabataba, Sycd . A 
famous historian, was a Muhammadan noblernaa 
related to Na-wab Alivardi Khan of Bengal. His 
Siyar-al-Mutakharin is a very authontative and re- 
liable account of the decay of Mughal and 
of Muhammadan dominions in In-'a dinng - 
of the last seven Muons! emperom o, rc a _ __ 
Ghulam Qadir : A ' 

chief Najib-ud-daiiiah, j," 

1751 to 1770 as the deputy cf, 
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as well as of the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam il 
(1759-1806). Ghulam Qadir was defeated and 
executed by Mahadaji Slndhia who then became 
the practical protector of the Mughal Emperor. 

Gokhale, General : He was in the service 
of Peshwa Baji Rao II (1796-1818). He led the 
Peshwa's army in the Third Maratha War and was 
defeated and killed in the battle of AsMi in 1818. 

Gokhale, Gopal Krishna (1886-1915) .• He 
was a prominent Indian nationalist. He presided 
over the 1905 session of the Indian National Con- 
gress. He became a member of the Bombay Leg- 
islative Council in 1902.- In 1905 he founded at 
Poona, the Senrants of India Society. In the en- 
larged Viceregal legislature set up in 1910 Gokhale 
was the commanding figure. His last public duty 
was to serve as a Member of the Indian Public 
Services Commission (1912-15). He died in 1915. 

Gokia : A leader of the Jats inhabiting the 
Mathura district of U.P. In 1669 Gokia took the 
lead in attacking the oppressive Mughal faujdarol 
Mathura who was killed. 

Golab Singh, Maharaja of Kashmir : Be- 
gan his career as a horseman in a cavalry troop 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab who rewarded 
him with the principality of Jammu. After the treaty 
of Lahore (1846), the British handed Kashmir to 
Golab Singh for r 1,000,000 The dynasty founded 
by him ruled in Kashmir till its integration with 
',dia in 1948. 

Gopala I ; He was the founder of the Pala 
dynasty which ruled over Bengal and Bihar for 
about four centuries He ruled probably from A.D. 
750 to A.D. 770 

Gora : A Rajput hero of Mewar, along with 
his comrade-in-arms, Badal, resisted the army of 
•Ala-ud-din Khiiji at the outer gate of Chittor when 
that fort was attacked by the Sultan's army. 

Gosala : A monk, was a contemporary of 
Buddha and of Mahavira Gosala founded the 
Ajivka sect. 

Govinda Singh, Guru ; The tenth Guru of 
the Sikhs, succeeded his father, the ninth Guru, 
Tegh Bahadur, in 1675 and occupied the position 
till his murder at Nander in the Deccan by an 
— — — _ 


Afghan in 1708. He was-the last Guru but was the 
real founder of the Sikh military power. He insti- 
tuted the ceremony of pahul or baptism. The broth- 
erhood he constituted was called the Khalsa or 
Pure. 

Govinda 1 : The founder of the Bhoi dy- 
nasty which ruled in Orissa from A.D. 1542-59 
He belonged to the Bhoi or writer caste and was 
formerly a minister of King Prataparudra (1497- ' 
1540) of Orissa, 

Govinda 1 : He was an ancestor of 
Dantidurga, the founder of the Rashtrakuta dy- 
nasty, which ruled in the Deccan from A.D. 753 to 
A,D 973. 

Govinda 11 : An early king of the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty. He was the son and successor of king 
Krishna I and ruled from 775 to 779.) 

Govinda III ; The son and successor of King 
Dhruva, was the most remarkable prince of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty. He ruled from 793 to 815 
He extended his power on the north beyond the 
Vindhya mountain into Malwa and on the south to j 
Kanchi or Canjeeveram, 

Govindachandra : A King of the Gahadvala 
dynasty of Kanauj, was a grandson of the founder- 
King Chandradeva and ruled from 1114 to' 1154, 
One of his grants refers to a special levy called 
Tvrvshkadana which was collected from meeting ■ 
the cost of resisting the Muhammadan raiders. 

Grahavarman Maukhari : He was the son . 
of Avantivarman, the Maukhari King of Kanauj 
He became king towards the close of the sixlh ^ 
century and married Rajyasri. daughter of .. 
Prabhakaravardhan, king of Thaneswar. ■ ^ 

Gulbadan Begum : A daughter of the first 
Mughal Emperor, Babur (1 525-30), She wrote the ■ 
Humayun-namah. 

Gunavarman : A prince born in the royal j.) 
family of Kashmir, became a Buddhist monk and 
dedicated his life to the propagation of the Siid- 
dhisl religion in the Far East. He died in Nanking 
in China in A.D. 431. 

Gupta : A perfumer by profession he w* 
the father of Upagupta who converted Asoka ® 
Buddhism and accompanied the Emperor onhs 
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our to Rummindei, the birth-place of Gautama 
Buddha. ■ 

Gupta : A local chief in Magadha, was the 
grandfather of Chandragupta 1, the founder of the 
Supta dynasty. 

Hafiz Rahamat Khan : The leader of a loose 
confederacy of Rohilla chiefs v/ho ruled over 
Rohilkhand in the early seventies of the eighteenth 
century. In 1774 the forces of Oudh backed by an 
Indo-British army inflicted a decisive defeat on the 
Rohillas in the battle of Miranpur-Katra in the 
course of which Hafiz Rahamat was killed. 

Haider Ali Khan ; He became a ruler of 
Mysore in about 1761. Extended his dominions 
oy conquering Bednori, Canara and the petty 
ooligars of South India. He was confronted with 
he hostilities of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
Marathas and the English simultaneously. He died 
:'n the midst of a v/ar v/ith the English on Decem- 
rier 7, 1782, leaving to his only son and succes- 
;-'.or, Tipu Sultan, the task of bringing to victorious 
lose his second war with the British in India. 

Haji Ibrahim Sarhindi : An eminent scholar 
;:;.rho under the patronage of Emperor Akbar trans- 
;!;Med into Persian the Atharva-Veda. 

Haji Iliyas ; The King of Bengal (C. 1345- 
^•7). He assumed the title of Shamsuddin Iliyas 
.-■rhah. He annexed Eastern Bengal to his domin- 
rjj'ns and exacted tribute from Orissa and Tirhut. 

Hakim, Prince Muhammad ; The second 
^,';on of Emperor Humayun (1530-56) and the 
'Vother of Emperor Akbar. He was appointed by 
^^kbar as governor ohthe province of Afghanistan. 

Hakim Dawai ; A Persian scholar v;ho acted 

the teacher of Prince Khurram, later on Em- 
‘ irof Shah Jahan, in his boyhood and taught him 
_^,;rsian. 

Hamida Banu Begum : The consort of 
i--','.nperor Humayun and mother of Akbar. She ex- 
,cS'’, ciS6d a great deal of influence on the adminis- 

tion during the early year of Akbads reign. 

Hamir: A Rajput hero of Mev/ar. In about 
■t|f^^16, he recovered Chittor from the Delhi SuUan- 
d'j. He died in' 1364. 


Ranthambhor from 1282 until his death in 1301. 
Ala-ud-din -Khaiji besieged and stormed 
Ranathambhor in 1301. 

Har Dayal : An educated Indian revolution- 
ary. Studied at Oxford. In 1908 he left India, and 
settled in the USA, where he organised the Ghadr 
party. Expelled from the USA, he went to Europe 
and set up his headquarters in Berlin. He died in 
Central America. He advocated organised rebel- 
lion against the British rule in India. 

Har Govinda : The sixth Guru (160545) of 
the Sikhs. He gave a military bent to his followers. 

Har Kishan : The eighth Guru (1661-64) of 
the Sikhs. He coritinued to encourage the military 
spirit introduced amongst the Sikhs by his grand- 
father Gum Har Govind. 

Har Rai : The seventh Gum (1645-61) of 
the Sikhs. He continued the fiscal policy introduced 
by his grandfather. Gum Har Govind. 

Hari Pant Phadke : A Maratha general who 
led. under Nana Fadnavis' orders, a Maratha army 
against Tipu Sultan of Mysore in December 1785 
and obliged Tipu Sullan to open peace negolia- 

Hari Singh Naola (Nalwa) : The Sikh gen- 
eral of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab, who in 
May 1834 captured the citadel of Peshawar which 
then passed under the control of Maharaja Ranjit 

^'"^'’narihar I : Son of Sa^gsma, With the col- 
laboration of his four brothers he founded the Hindu 
Kingdom of Vijaynagar in A.D. 1 336, on the so 

embanks of Tungabhadra . 

Mahavira ; Or Vardhamnna Maha.im, to 
give his full name, was the founder O; 

Ls born of a noble Kshatnya ^ 
*9 lamifes of “oo 

was named Vardhamana. He aaa.n.d > 

spiritual knowings Kl'jf (Omrjscient). 

he became kno'.m as - /Cmque.'c-) 

S Sits! WO! 

Bihar sofne pi.w- 

Mahendra, Prince 
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a brother of Ashoka. He along with his sister 
Sanghamitra went in C.251 B.C. to Ceylon where 
they propagated Buddhism. Converting King Tissa 
and the members of the royal family as well as 
many of the common people. 

Mahendrapala : He was the son and suc- 
cessor of the Gurjara-Pratihara king, Mihira Bhoja. 
He not only maintained intact his father's vast em- 
pire extending from Saurashtra to Oudh, but also 
drove the Pala Kings from Magadha and advanced 
into Western Bengal where he left an inscrifrtion. 
The celebrated poet Rajasekhara, the author of 
the drama Karpura-manjuri, ' ms his teacher as 
well as an honoured member of his court. 

Mahendravarman I : He was the son and 
successor of the Pallava King, Simhavishnu of 
Kanchi. His reign was famous for Sie numerous 
public works like rock cut temples and caves, the 
establishment of the new town of Mahendravadi 
between Arcot and Arconam and the construction 
near the new city of a great reservoir. • 

Mahendravarman II : A great son of the 
Pallava King, Mahendravarman I and son and 
successor of Narsimhavarman I, ascended the 
throne in C. A.D. 668 and ruled only for six years. 

Mahipala I ; ( C. A.D. 978-1039) was the 
ninth king of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. During 
......Jiis rule the disintegration of the Pala kingdom 

He was the greatest Pala king after 

, and his name is associated with many 
■' works in Benares, Nalanda and in North 
..d West Bengal. 

Mahipala II ; He was the great grandson of 
the Pala king, Mahipala I. His rule was short (C. 
1070-75 A.D.), his administration was weak and 
he was defeated and killed in a battle with the 
rebel, Divya, one of his high officials who was a 
Kaivarta by caste. 

Mahmud : He was a Sultan of Bidar, who 
invaded Vijaynagar immediately and v/as beaten 
back and wounded by the Vijayanagar king. 

Mahmud, King of Jaunpur rThe third king 
of the Sharqi dynasty ruled from 1436 to 1458, He 
was a successful ruler who built some beautiful 
,• mosques at Jaunpur. 


Mahmud, Sultan of Ghazni : He wa 
son of Amir Sabuktigin whom he succeedi 
the throne of Ghazni in A.D. 986-87. He assi 
the title of Sultan to sigriify his independenct 
mled till his death in A.D. 1030. During this p 
he made frequent raids ( seventeen in nun 
into India. He annexed to his dominions the Pi 
and left the rest of India bleeding and demoral 
Mahmud Begara : He was the sixth S 
of Gujarat. Ascending the throne at the ac 
thirteen he ruled prosperously for fifty two ) 
(A.D. 1459-1511). He conquered Champaner 
Baroda, Junagarh and Oudh and defeated the 
tan of Ahmadnagar. He also fought againsl 
Portuguese in the Indian waters and defeat 
Portuguese fleet at the battle of Chaufin 15( 
Mahmud Gawan, Khwaja ; He was a 
Sian who entered into the sendee of the elev 
Bahmani Sultan, Humayun (1457-61) and (1 
63). Mahmud Gawan rose further and was or 
the two chief advisers of the queen-mother 
was the Regent. After Nizam's sudden deal 
1413 the throne passed to his brother Muhami 
who ruled from 1436 to 1482. During his r 
Mahmud Gawan was the chief minister. 

Mahmud Ghuri ; The third and last kin 
the Ghuri dynasty of Malwa, was a worthless n 
too much addicted to.drinking and was poiso 
to death by his minister in 1436. 

Mahmud Khiiji : The minister of Meh; 
Ghuri, King of Malwa (1432-36), poisoned 
master to death and usurped his throne in I'i 
He ruled from 1436 till his death in 1469 and 
tablished the Khiiji dynasty of Malwa. 

Mahmud 11 : He was the last king of 
Khiiji dynasty of Malwa. He was defeated byk 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (1526-37) who anne: 
his kingdom. 

Mahmud J^an Bahmani : He was the i 
and successoMir ihe penultimate Bahmani Su! 
Muhammad irf! Only Bidar acknowledged his no 
nal sway at the time of his death in 1518. ■ 
Mahmud Tugluq : He was the last 5^ 
of the Tughluq dynasty of Delhi. Jaunpur, Gui» 
Malwa and i^andesh all became indepeO'' 
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Muslim states vAiie a Hindu prina'palit/ Vi-as es- 
taWshed in Gv/aiior and the Hindus cf the Dcab 
were constant!'/ in revolt In the midst of such 
cimumstances Timur in-vaded India in 13S3. V/ith 
.his death in 1413 the Tughluq d'/mast)' came to 
an end. 

Malcolm, Sir John ; He was an eminent 
oSicer in the company’s service, which he joined 
in 1782, came to Inola in 1783 and served in India 
til! his reSrement in 1830. He was present at the 
siege of Seringapatam in 1792 as w=!! as its cap- 
ture in 1799. 

Malhar Rao Holkar : The founder of the 
Holkar family of Indore, rose into prominence by 
rendering eSdent and toya! service to Peshiva 
Baft Rao I (1720-40). 

Malik Ahmad : The founder of the Nizam 
Shahi dynasty of Ahm,adnagar, had been the gov- 
ernor of Junnar near Poona under the Bahmani 
sultan, Mahmud for some yaars before he revolted 
and set himself up as an independent sovereign 
in 1490. He assumed the tit'e of Ahmad Niic.m 
Shah and established his capita! at Ahmadnagar. 
He died in 1503 and his d>masty knff.\Ti as the 
Nizam Shahi ailed at Ahmadnagar tl'l 1637 when 
the Kingdom vras finaFiy annexed to Ore Mughal 
Empire. 

Malik Amber ; He was an Ab)-ssinian slave 
who rose to be the chief minister of Ahmadnagar 
and vvas in charge of its administration for m3.ny 
years. He was distnguished alike as a gene.ml 
and as a statesman and it was his endeavour Cnat 
foiled a!! the efforts of Emperor Jahangir to con- 
quer Ahmadnagar. 

Malik Ayaz : He was the admiral of the 
fleet of Sultan Mahmud Bgarha (1459-1511) of 
Gujarat In combination and ccKiperafon with an 
Egyptian fleet commanded by Anur Hussain he 
defeated the Portuguese at the nava! batl'e of 
Chaul in 1508. 

Malik Ghazi Shahna : He was the chief 
architect’of Sultan Firuz Tughluq (1351-88) who 
was an indefatigable builder. Under his patronage 
Matik Ghazi Shana buiit new cffies like Firuzabad 
and Jaunpur, 120 rest-houses for Muslim traveHers 


and -works cf pupr-c uTt}' Eke canafo cf c.-e 
is kr.CA-n as the cld Jamna canai. 

Malik Hasan : He was orcina'ij,' a E'E‘i-an 
wt.o became a ccrr.-ert to Islam a'd ws g'vsn 
tne name c- ?.’=/<: Hasan. He was the cciamcr c‘ 
Te'engana d-jring foe ru’e cf foe Bah-mari Sohan. 
Muhmmad I!! (t453-S2). 

Maine Maqbul : He was foe cc’.amcr cf 
V/aranga' during the S'u’tanate cf Muham.mad 
Tughluq (1325-51). MaT< f.'aqhut was cman cut 
of "'Varanga! by foe brofoem Hanpa "3 and Bu'.k- 
in .cout 134Q; a.nd foe latta- then etap.-ahed the 
Ku.gdom of klja'^maga' 

fitatik Muhammad : A contemperam- cf 
Empe.'or Humav'un (1530-56), was me of these 
ram Muhammadan men cf lade's who wrote his 
books in Hindi. 


Malik Shahu Lodi : An Afghan ch'ef c' 
Multan, re'.olted fowanis fo.e later part cf the ragn 
of Su!t3.n Muhammad TugMuq (1325-31) tut was 
defeated end forced to escape to Afohan'stan. 

MalUkarjun : The soin and successor of Ki.'g 
Devara-ja 1! cf VraiT.aaar,* ru’ed frem A.D. 1447 
to 1435. 

Mallu : The third Su’tan of Ejapur. ruled 
only for six months in 1534 and was fon.-ded and 
deposed for h.a viciousnsss. 

Malviya, Madan Mohan, Pandit : He was 
a leadi.ng nadona.'ist leade.', promment educaten- 
ist end soda! reformer. Bom n AranaPad, he be- 
gan his ca-mer in 1885 as a sahoo! '.eadier and m 
1893 enrefed himself as a Vakil n fo.e AfahaPed 
High Court He also tried his han-d at jeuma’ism 
and between 1885 a.nd 19-37 he eo" ad three four- 
nals named Hindustan. Indian Union and 
Abh}vda}'5. He joined fo.e second r ass-cn cf foe 
Indian Netona! Congress held in If 35 and rives 
became its president in 1909 and 1918 He was 
also elected a member cf foe Legs’afo.-e Council 
of foe U.P. in 1902 and later on of It e Legstafoe 
Assembf)'- His greatest achiieveme.nt v/as foe foun- 
dadon of the Hindu UnS'emrty in 1915 in Eer.aras 
by rasing fo.e necessary funds from fo.e princes 
a.nd people of India. 

Mamulanar ; An ande-nt Tam.'t Eranman 
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a brother of Ashoka. He along with his sister 
Sanghamitra went in C.251 B.C. to Ceylon where 
they propagated Buddhism, Converting King Tissa 
and the members of the royal family as well as 
many of the common people. 

Mahendrapala : He was the son and suc- 
cessor of the Gurjara-Pratihara king, Mihira Bhoja. 
He not only maintained intact his father’s vast em- 
pire exlentfng from Saurashtra to Oudh, but also 
drove the Pala Kings from Magadha and advanced 
into Western Bengal where he left an inscrifition. 
The celebrated poet Rajasekhara, the author of 
the drama Ksrpura-manjuri, was his teacher as 
well as an honoured member of his court. 

Mahendravarman I : He was the son and 
successor of the Pallava King, Simhavishnu of 
Kanchi. His reign was famous for the numerous 
public works like rock cut temples and caves, the 
establishment of the new town of Mahendravadi 
between Arcot and Arconam and the construction 
near the new city of a great reservoir. 

Mahendravarman II : A great son of the 
Pallava King, Mahendravarman 1 and son and 
successor of Narsimhavarman I, ascended the 
throne in C. A.D. 668 and ruled only for six years. 

Mahipala 1 : ( C. A.D, 978-1039) was the 
ninth king of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, During 
his rule the disintegration of the Pala kingdom 
began. He was the greatest Pala king after 
Devapala and his name is associated with many 
-....^ public works in Benares, Nalanda and in North 
, . -Cand West Bengal. 

4 -K -J Mahipala il : He was the great grandson of 
• Pala king, Mahipala I His rule was short (C 
070-75 A.D.), his administration was weak and 
he was defeated and killed in a battle with the 
rebel, Oivya, one of his high officials who was a 
Kaivarta by caste. 

Mahmud : He was a Sultan of Bidar, v/ho 
invaded Vijaynagar immediately and was beaten 
back and wounded by the Vijayanagar king. 

Mahmud, King of Jaunpur : The third king 
of the Sharqi dynasty ruled from 1436 to 1458. He 
was a successful ailer who built some beautiful 
■ .. mosques at Jaunpur. 


Mahmud, Sultan of Ghazni : He was 1 
son of Amir Sabuktigin whom he succeeded 
the throne of Ghazni in A.D. 986-87. He assum 
(he title of Sultan to signify his independence a 
mled till his death in A.D. 1030. During this peri 
he made frequent raids ( seventeen in numb 
into India. He annexed to his dominions the Pun 
and left the rest of India bleeding and demoralisi 
Mahmud Begara : He was the sixth Sull 
of Gujarat Ascending the throne at the age 
thirteen he ruled prosperously for fifty two yei 
(A.D. 1459-1511). He conquered Champaner nr 
Baroda, Junagarh and Oudh and defeated the S 
tan of Ahmadnagar. He also fought against 1 
Portuguese in the Indian waters and defeatec 
Portuguese fleet at the battle of Chaul'in 1508 
Mahmud Gawan, Khwaja ; He was a Pi 
sian who entered into the service of the elever 
Bahmani Sultan, Humayun (1457-61) and {14£ 
63). Mahmud Gawan rose further and was one 
the two chief advisers of the queen-mother w 
was the Regent. After Nizam's sudden death 
1413 the throne passed to his brother Muhamm 
vrho ruled from 1436 to 1482. During his rei 
Mahmud Gawan was the chief minister, 
Mahmud Ghuri ; The third and last king 
the Ghuri dynasty of Malwa, was a worthless rut 
too much addicted to.drinking and was poisoni 
to death by his minister in 1436. 

Mahmud Khiiji ; The minister of Mah.n 
Ghuri, King of Malv/a (1432-36), poisoned t 
master to death and usurped his throne in 142 
He ruled from 1436 till his death in 1469 and € 
tablished the Khiiji dynasty of Malwa. 

Mahmud ii : He was the last king of tl 
Khiiji dynasty of Malwa. He was defeated by Kii 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (1526-37) who annexi 
his kingdom. 

Mahmud Jj^hn Bahmani : He was the si 
and successo«*r ifie penultimate Bahmani Suit 
Muhammad tif! Only Bidar acknowledged his non 
nal sway at the time of his death in 1518. . ■ 
Mahmud Tugluq : He was the last Suit; 
of the Tughluq dynasty of Delhi. Jaunpur, Gujan 
Malwa and Khandesh all became independe 
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Muslim slates while a Hindu principality was es- 
tablished in Gwalior and the Hindus of the Doab 
were constantly in revolt. In the midst of such 
circumstances Timur invaded India in 1398. With 
,his death in 1413 the Tughluq dynasty came to 
an end. 

Malcolm, Sir John : He was an eminent 
officer in the company’s service, which he joined 
in 1782, came to India in 1783 and served in India 
■ till his retirement in 1830. He was present at the 
siege of Seringapatam in 1792 as well as its cap- 
ture in 1799. 

Malhar Rao Holkar : The founder of the 
Holkar family of Indore, rose into prominence by 
rendering efficient and loyal service to Peshwa 
Baji Rao I (172040). 

Malik Ahmad ; The founder of the Nizam 
Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, had been the gov- 
ernor of Junnar near Poona under the Bahmani 
sultan, Mahmud for some years before he revolted 
and set himself up as an independent sovereign 
in 1490. He assumed the title of Ahmad Nizam 
Shah and established his capital at Ahmadnagar. 
He died in 1508 and his dynasty known as the 
Nizam Shahi ruled at Ahmadnagar till 1637 when 
the Kingdom was finally annexed to the Mughal 
Empire. 

Malik Amber : He was an Abyssinian slave 
who rose to be the chief minister of Ahmadnagar 
and was in charge of its administration for many 
years. He was distinguished alike as a general 
and as a statesman and it was his endeavour that 
foiled all the efforts of Emperor Jahangir to con- 
quer Ahmadnagar. 

Malik Ayaz : He was the admiral of the 
fleet of Sultan Mahmud Bigarha (1459-1511) of 
Gujarat. In combination and ccKjperation with an 
Egyptian fleet commanded by Anur Hussam he 
defeated the Portuguese at the naval battle of 
Chaul in 1508. 

Malik Ghazi Shahna ; He was the chief 
architect'of Sultan Firuz Tughluq (1351-88) who 
was an indefatigable builder Under his patronage 
Malik Ghazi Shana built new cities like Firuzabad 
and Jaunpur, 120 rest-houses for Muslim t^elicrs 


and works of public utility like canals of which or 
is known as the old Jumna canal. 

Malik Hasan : He was originally a Brahma 
who became a convert to Islam and was give 
the name of Malik Hasan. He was the governor ( 
Telengana during the nile of the Bahmani Sultar 
Muhmmad ill (1463-82). 

Malik Maqbul ; He was the governor r 
Warangal during the Sultanate of Muhamma 
Tughluq (1325-51). Malik Maqbul was driven oi 
ofVarangal by the brothers Haripara and Bukk 
in -oout 1340; and the latter then etablished th 
Kiiigdom of Vijaynagar 

Malik Muhammad : A contemporary c 
Emperor Humayun (1530-56), was one of thos 
rare Muhammadan men of letters who wrote hi 
books in Hindi. 

Malik Shahu Lodi : An Afghan chief c 
Multan, revolted towards the later pari of the reig 
of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq (1325-31) but wa 
defeated and forced to escape to Afghanistan 
Mallikarjun ; The son and successor of Kin 
Devaraya II of Vijaynagar,* ruled from A.D 144 
to 1465. 

Mallu The third Sullan of Bijapur, rule 
only for six months in 1534 and was blinded an 
deposed for his viciousness 

Malviya, Madan Mohan, Pa idit He wa 
a leading nationalist leadpf promin .'nt educati'T 
ist and social reformer Born m Aiia labad, he 
gan his career m 1885 as a school ^acher and i 
1893 enrolled himself as a VaXil m he Atiahaba 
High Court He also tried his hand at )Ournalisr 
and between 1885 and 190/ he edi >d three joui 
nals named Hmdusldn Inriiar Union am 
Abhyudaya He joined Itio second i sssion of ths 
Indian National Conqiess field in It 36 and hv:s 
became its piosideni in 1909 and 1318. Hevi-ss 
also elected a ini'nibei of the Legisisthv Carpi' 
of the U r 111 )90.' ,ind later on of the Lecif-iT: 
AssomWv His gioatost actiievement 
dation ot ttu' Hindu University in 19*5 rS"*'' 
bv laising iho nocossary funds frm.’h;' 
and ptHH'iu of India 
Mamiilnnar ; An 
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poet, flourished four centuries after the Mauryas. 
He made in his worte frequent references to the 
power of the Mauryas in the Deccan. 

Man Singh : He was the most famous king 
of the Tonv/ar dynasty of the Rajputs of Gwalior. 
He ruled from 1486 to 1517. He was great as a 
soldier as well as a builder. He and his beloved 
consort, Mrignayana, developed at Gwalior a great 
centre of fine arts like music attracting the best 
musical alent from all over India. Man Singh atSo 
built at Gwalior the magnificent palace with its 
great gate on the eastern face of the rock, vrhose 
strength and grace best illustrated the personality 
of their builder. 

Man Singh, Kunwar and Raja : He was 
the grandson by adoption of Raja Bihari Mall of 
Amber. He entered info the service of Emperor 
Akbar in 1562 when Raja Bihari Mall made his 
submission to the Emperor and gave him a daugh- 
ter in marriage. Man Singh senred the Mughal 
Empire untiil his death in the Deccan in 1614. He 
was one of the main Hindu supporters of Mughal 
imperialism. 

Mansur Ali Khan : He was the last Nawab 
Nizam of Bengal. The honours and emoluments 
previously attached to the Nawab of Murshidabad 
like the salute of 19 guns and exemption from 
attendance in civil courts were taken away from 
him and his pension was also reduced He re- 
signed his position and titles in 1880 


' Mansur Khwaja Shah : He was the first 
finance minister of Emperor Akbar and was much 
trusted by him But Mansur mtngued against Akbar 
wfth his brother, Pnnce Hakim and was hanged 
by Akbaks order in 1581 


Manu ; He vras a famous sage and lavr- 
giver of the Hindus His book the Manu-Samhita 
(or the laws of Manu) deals with all aspects of the 
domestic Me of an orthodox Hindu 

Mayurasarman : The founder of the 
kadamba dynasty which ruled in Mysore, was a 
Brahman by caste but a vramor by profession v/ho, 
probably in the fourth century A D . revolted against 
lha Pallavas of Kanchi and established the 
Kadamba dynasty. 


Medini Rao : He was a loyal t 
Sangram'a Singh of Mewar. He wa 
the fort of Chanderi when it was invi 
in 1528. Medini Rao was killed an 
stormed by Mughais. 

Mihiragula (also spelt Mih 
was the son and successor of th 
Toramana who ruled over an exter 
comprising a large part of the wesfi 
the Gupta Empire and central Ma! 
quarter of the fifth century A.O, I 
cended the throne in about A.D, 50( 
tyrannical and a cruel persecutor 
His capital was Sakaia or Siaikol ir 
Minhaj-i-Sira] : (full name 
was a famous historian. He held hit 
Sultan Nasir-ud-din (1246-66) and n 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri after his royal patr 
Mir Jafar : He was the Nav 
from 1757 to 1760 and again from 
He was a brother-in-law of Nawab 
of Bengali and was the most pov/erl 
court of Murshidabad Alivardt's \ 
successor Nawab Siraj-ud-daulah 
loyalty and dismissed him from thi 
bakshi He was the most outstandir 
Indian Muhammadans v/ho were r 
the downfall of Muhammadan rule 
Mir Jumla Mir Muhammad ! 
a Persian merchant-adventurer w 
career in Golconda as a very succe 
merchant, entered into the serv 
Abdullah Quib Shah of Golconda £ 
Its chief minister Mir Jumla entere' 
vice of Shah Jahan in the Deccan 
afterv/ards he v/as appointed the cf 
Shah Jahan He was appointed by 
1660 as the Governor of Bengal, 
Mir Jumla, Shariyat-ullab K 
a Turani nobleman v/ho was a ju 
and Patna in the early part of the rei 
Farruksiyar (1713-19). He was an 
tned to set Farruksiyar against the S 
but later went over to the side i 
brothers and helped them in ih 
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Kasim (also spelt Mir Qasim) : He 
led by the English as the Nav/ab of Ben- 

0 in place of his father-in-iaw, Mir Jafar, 
deposed. Mir Kasim purchased the of- 
sding to the company the three districts 
jn, Midnapur and Chittagong, by paying 
)f aipees in cash to the Calcutta Council 
ireeing to clear the outstanding debts of 

3n ; He v/as the son and prospective 
3\vab Mir Jafar (1757-60). He captured 
raj-ud-daulah who had fled after his de- 

1 battle of Plassey, and brought him back 
dabad v/here he killed him in 1757. 

an Bahadur Shah : The ruler of 
1 in the valley of the Tapti, submitted to 
(^kbar in 1590, but he soon repented of 
ission and rose in revolt. But in 1599 
ladur Shah v/as subdued. Khandesh was 
!o the Mughal Empire. 
la Abu Taiib Khan : He v/as one of the 
1 Muhammadans to go across the seas 
d where he arrived in 1785. 
a Ghulam Ahmad (1839-1908) : He 
ounder of the Ahmadiya sect of Islam 
jadquarters at Qadian in the Punjab. 
la Ghulam Hossain : He v/as one of 
Muhammadan historians of India. His 
.Siyar-ul-Mutaqherin, is a contemporary 
if the closing years of the Mughal Em- 
if the early years of the rise of the British 
India. 

ra Haidar : He v/as the king of Kashmir 
) to 1551. He v/as a Mughal and a rela- 
■nperor Humayun on whose behalf he 
) govern the country. He was overthro-wn 
ishmiri nobles in 1551. 
za Najaf Khan ; He was a Persian ad- 
who came to Delhi, entered into the 
en/ice and rose to be the chief minister 
or Shah Alam II (1759-1806). He was 
I chief minister on Shah Alam’s return to 
772 and held the office till his awn death 


Mirza (or Mir) Shah : He was the first Mu- 
hammadan Sultan of Kashmir, came from Surat 
and rose by his ability to be the minister of the 
Hindu king of Kashmir. In 1346 he seized the 
throne, assumed the name of Sams-ud-din and 
founded a dynasty v/hich ruled over Kashmir till 
1541. 

Morari Rao ; A Maralha chief of Gooty in 
the Deccan, helped the English and Clive in the 
Carnatic v/ar against Chanda Sahib. He also 
help i Give in relieving Trichinopoly in 1752 and 
in d' eating Chanda Sahib the same year. 

Mubarak Shah Sharqi ; The first indepen- 
dent King of Jaunpur ruled for only three years 
(1399-1402) 

Mubarak-ud-daulah : He v/as a minor 
Na.vab of Bengal Warren Hasttngs was accused 
in 1775 by Nanda Kumar of having accepted large 
bnbes from Munni Begum in return for her ap- 
pointment as guardian of the minor Nav/ab. 

Muhammad Adil Shah (1626-56) : The 
seventh Adil Shahi Sultan of Bijapur, sav/ during 
his long reign the beginning of the Marathas ag- 
gression in addition to more persistent Mughal 
invasion. He had at last to secure peace v/th Em- 
peror Shah Jahan 

Muhammad Adil Shah (or Adall) Sur : The 
nephev/ of Sher Shah and the third king of the 
Sur dynasty- of Delhi ruled only for hvo y ca.'s (1554- 
56) and was killed at Monghyr in 15C5 He was 
the patron of Hemu in v/hose hands he left the 
administration 

Muhammad Ali : An educated -ndian Mu- 
hammadan. v/ho along v/ilfi his b.mth .r Shaukat 
All, led the Khilafat movement in 1920 He joined 
v/itti Mahatma Gandhi and the Indian Na 'onal Con- 
gress in the non-co^jperation moveme 1. He pre- 
sided over the Gaya session of the hdian Na- 
tional Congress. 

Muhammad Ali : He v/as the natua! son o^ 
Nav/ab Anv/aruddin Nawab of the Carnatic 
Muhammad Ali became the de faolo Nawab of 
the Carnatic in 1752. 

Muhammad bin-Kasim : He v/as a young 
Arab general who v/as sent by Al-tjai'ai. t he Arab 
- " 7 '-' ,,i 
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governor of Iraq, who was his uncle and falher-in- 
lav/, to chastise Dahir, the King of Sind. 
Muhammad stormed Debal, captured Nerun, 
crossed the Indus and defeated and Wiled King 
Dahir at the battle of Raor in A.D. 712. 

Muhammad bin-Tughluq He was the 
Sultan of Delhi from 1325 to 1351. He was the 
son and successor of Ghiyas-ud^lin Tughluq, the 
founder of the Tughluq dynasty, whose accidental 
death was, according to some, contrived by 
Muhamad Tughluq himself. In 1327 the Sultan 
ordered the transfer of the capita! from Delhi to 
the more centrally situated Oevagin, which he re- 
named Daulalabad. In 1330 the Sultan decided to 
issue a token currency, and issued copper tokens 
in lieu of gold coins. Sultan Muhammad Tughluq 
died of fever when engaged in suppressing (he 
rebellion in Sind in 1351. 

Muhammad Ghuri {also called Shihab-ud- 
din and Muiz-ud-din) : He was the founder of 
the Muslim rule in India and of (he Delhi Sultan- 
ate Muhammad Ghuri was a great general and 
conqueror. 

Muhammad Sultan, Prince : The eldest 
son of Emperor Aurangzeb, v/as appointed to vari- 
ous important posts by his imperial falher and 
was rather popular vrith the Rajputs. He died in 
1676, long before Aurangzeb's death 
■t Muhammad Quit : The fifth Qutb Sham 
Sultan of Golconda, had a long reign from 1580 to 
16t2 He spent his energies m fighting for (he 
occupation of the Carnatic. Orissa and Bastar. 

Muhammad Qutb •. The nephew and son- 
in-law of Muhammad Quli, filth Sultan of Golconda 
whom he succeeded in 1612. ruled till his death 
in1626, 

Muhammad Reza Khan : He vras appointed 
at Ihe instance of the Calcutta Council of the East 
India Company to be the Deputy Navrab of Ben- 
gal on the death of Navrab Mir Jafar in 1765 

Muhammad Shah : The fourteenth Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi, ruled from 1719 to 1748. In- 
stalled on the throne of Delhi by the Sayyid broth- 
ers. His first achievement was to gel rid of them 
by murder and execution. 


Muhammad Shah I : The second Bahma 
Sultan, reigned from A.D. 1358 to 1573. His ru 
was chiefly occupied by wars againsMhe Hind 
kingdoms of Vijaynagar on the south and Warang 
on the Norik 

Muhammad Shah li : The fifth Bahmai 
Sultan ruled from 1378 to 1397, was a lover i 
peace, was devoted to learning' and fought n 
foreign wars. 

Muhammad Shah til : The thirteenth Su 
tan (1463-82) of fhe Bahmani Kingdom, vvas onl 
nine years of age at his'accession and, the admit 
isiralion was carried on very efficiently by the mir 
ister, Muhammad Gawan who subdued the Hind 
Rajas of Konkan as well as Goa. His reign wa 
thus one of military triumphs, but it had a tragi 
ending. 

Muin-ud-din Chisti ; He was a Muslim sair 
whose tomb at Ajmer frequently visited by Akbs 
and his son Jahangir. 

Mujahid ; The third Bahmani Sultan {1373 
78), was murdered by his cousin, Daud, who sue 
needed him only to be murdered within a yearc 
his own coronalion by a slave. 

Mukherjee, Asutosh : He was an 'eminsn 
lawyer and educationist. Born of a middle clasi 
Bengali Brahman family in Calcutta, he had a dis 
linguished academic record and began his caree 
in 1888 as a Vakil praclising in (he Cafculta HigI 
Court, He was raised to the Bench in 1904, offici 
ated as the Cnief Justice of the Calcutta Higt 
Court in 1920 He was certainly a maker of moil 
ern Bengal, if not of India, by virtue of his eminen 
services to the cause of education. At the earl} 
age of 25 he became a member of the Senate c: 
Ihe Calcutta University of which he became ihr 
Vice-Chancellor for four terms. 

Mukherjee, Dhan Gopal : A Bengal 
litterateur v/ho settled in the U.S.A. He wrote sev- 
eral books in English of which the Portrait of kit 
Brother delineates the life and character of his 
elder brother. Jadu Gopal, a renowned terronsi 
leader of Bengal. 

Mukund Rao : He was a Maratha c.hiefibn 
who was defeated by the Bijyapur Sultan, Yusuf 
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Adil Shah (1490-1510) and made peace v/ith the 
Sulfan by giving in marriage to him his sister, who 
assumed the Muslim name of Bubuji Khanam and 
became the mother of the second Sultan, Ismail 
(1510-34). 

Mularaja : Founded the (Chalukya) king- 
dom of Anhikvara in Gujarat about the middle of 
the tenth century. His reign extended from A.D. 
.942 to 997. 

Mumta 2 Mahal : She was the daughter of 
Asaf Khan, the brother of Nurjahan, and the rich- 
est and most pov/erful noble during the reign of 
Jahangir. Her original name was Arjumand Bano 
Begum. She v/as mam'ed in 1612 to Jahangir’s 
son Prince Khurram (later on Emperor Shah 
Jahan) and was given the name of Mumiaz Mahal 
(the ornament of the palace). The marriage proved 
very happy and Mumtaz bore to Shah Jahan four- 
. teen children. It v/as on her tomb that Shah Jahan 
built the unrivalled monument called the Taj Mahal. 

Munim Khan : Son of Sultan Beg, was the 
revenue minister of Prince Muazzam when he v/as 
(he Governor of Afghanistan. In 1707 the Pnnce 
was at Jamrud when his father Emperor 
Aurangzeb died. 

Munni Begum- : The v/idow of Nawab Mir 
Jafar of Bengal, was originally a dancing girl whom 
Mir Jafar later on married. She was placed by 
Warren Hastings in charge of the Nawab's house- 
hold and was later on even appointed as the guard- 
ian of the young “Nav/ab Mubarak-ud-daulah. 

Muqqarat Khan : His original name was 
Shaikh Hasan and he v/as a very trusted officer of 
Emperor Jahangir and v/as sent as the Emperor’s 
ambassador to the Portuguese in Goa in 1607 

Murad, Prince The second son cf Em- 
peror Akbar born of Salima Segam m 1571. held 
important commands in Kabul and m the Deccan 
where he secured the cession of Bera,' from 
Ahmadnagar. He v/as given to too n'uch d-n'., n- 
and died of its effects in 1595 

Murad Bakhsh : The fourth ano youngest 
son of Emperor Shah Jahan was born m 1624 o- 
Mumtaz Mahal and developed into a b.-ave tcur-g 
man. 


Murshid Quit Jafar Khan : He v/as a Per- 
sian who entered the Mughal service and v/as 
sent to the Deccan with Aurangzeb as Dhvan of 
the Highlands. In 1655 he was promoted to be the 
Diwan of the whole of the Deccan. In 1701 he 
was -appointed as the Dwan in Bengal. After the 
death of Aurangzeb he v/as made the Viceroy of 
Bengal. Bihar and Orissa which he administered 
efficiently till his death in 1726. 

Murshid Quii Khan : His title was Rustam 
Jang, was the deputy of Nawab Shuja-ud-din, the 
son-in4av/ and successor of Murshid Quli Jafar 
Khan in Orissa. He held Orissa in 1740 after Ali 
Vardi Khan had dispossessed the line of Murshid 
Quli Jafar Khan from Bengal. He v/as defeated 
and driven out of Orissa by Ali Vardi Khan in 1741. 

Murtaza AH ; The Nav/ab of the Carnatic. 
v/as deposed in 1743 by the Nizam Asaf Jah who 
placed Anwar-ud-din on the throne of the Camat'c. 

Murfaza Nizam Shah I : The fourth Sultan 
of the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, ruled 
from 1565 to 1585. 

Murtaza Nizam Shah II : The tenth Suilan 
of Ahmadnagar, ruled from 1603 to 1630 He was 
helped in administration by Malik Ambar but lost 
the major portion of his territories to the Mucha's 
Muzaffar Jang : He was f.e son of ‘."e 
daughter of Nizam-ul-Ma’iV, Chin Ciich r^han Cr 
the death of the Nizam in 1746 re c'a.med Me 
throng of Hyderaf ad in prefergn'e m "e’e^a 
unde, NoSir Jang secure: rr z‘ -e 

French under Dup'- ■ he a so ^ = 
Chanda Sahrowt,,. •■'e •'•'C's c‘ -'zc 

Nadira Begum ■ ^ ' wa- 'e ':e 
Oara Su-t-cn •.''e -cev 
Jahan uhe zz'^ -.e'i " s * cn? ane' 
the oame o’ 3”^'- c? " a'c i’a'-a: /. '.n hm d! 


ns 0-.3- a': 

Nagabhata I -a /.as re founder of the 
r,' 3-a “-?• "3-3 s/Esw i-e .= csudV sssrgH 
ra-,'-, ^ C He upheld the pc.', -r-'’ 
” s ‘a-’ ; ace- S’ ‘■'•3 Arabs c‘ Sind rrs r ■’ 
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about A.D. 816, captured Kanauj, deposed the 
reigning king 

Nagarjuna : He was the Buddhist author 
who flourished in the second century A.D. and 
probably enjoyed the patronage of King Kanishka. 
His too important v/orks were the Suhrillekha and 
the Madhyamakarika. 

Nagarjuna ; He was renowned Hindu chem- 
ist v;ho flourished in the seventh- eighth centuries 
of the Christian era. He wrote Rasaratnakara. The 
Arabs derived much of their knov/ledge in chem- 
istry from Nagarjuna’s works. 

Nagasena : He was the Buddhist sage or 
philosopher who is mentioned in the Milindapanha 
(Dialogues of Menander) as the learned person 
with v/hom Menander discussed the theories and 
principles of Buddhism. 

Nahapana : A distinguished satrap of the 
Kshaharala family of the Sakas, ruled over 
Maharashtra v/ith his capital at or near Nasik, 

Naidu, Mrs. Sarojini ; (1879-1949) : A most 
talented Indian lady, born 
Bengali parents. She was 
poet and orator who took 
prominent part in Indian po 
tics. She presided over tl 
Cav/npore session of the 1 
-dian National Congress 
; : ’ 5, and was the first lady to be appointed a 
: ' overnor in the Republic of India 

Nana Fadnavis ; A Maratha Brahman 
esman, was in the Peshvra's service on the 
-ve of (he third battle of Panipat in which he v/as 
present but escaped death. His position was not 
easy, as his authority was opposed by the Maratha 
chiefs, especially by Mahadji Sindhia but he v/as 
clever enough to retain his power against all op- 
ponents. 

Nana Sahib (Dundu Pant) : The adopted 
son of the last Peshv/a, Baji Rao (I. He lived with 
his exiled adoptive father at Bithur near Cav/npore 
and maintained very friendly terms with (he En- 
glish people of the locality. He could not give the 
mutinous' sepoys the leadership that they wanted. 
After the defeat of Tantia Tope and the recapture 


of Gv/alior by the British on 20 June, 1858. Mai 
Sahib escaped and frustrated all British efforts 
capture him. He died an unknown death. 

Nanak : The founder of the Sikh religio 
was bom 'in 1469 in a Kfis 
family of Talwandi (mode 
Nankana) near Lahore, f- 
preached the unity of Godhe; 
and formalism of religion. H 
sayings and sacred son; 
composed by him from (f 
sacred book of the Sikhs and is known as tt 
Granth Sahib. He died in 1539. 

Nanda Kumar : He v/as a Bengali Bra 
man holding the post of the Faujdar of Hughli 
1757 when the English under Clive and .Watsr 
attacked the French possession of Chandernagoi 
in the vicinity of Hughli. After Plassey he rose 
the favour of Nawab Mir Jafar and was honoure 
in 1764 by Emperor Shah Alam with the title 
Maharaja. In the same year he was appointed t 
the East India Company as the Collector i 
Burdwan in place of Warren Hastings who nevi 
forgave this replacement. 

Nao Nihal Singh ; He v/as a son of Khars 
Singh son and successor of Ranjeet Singh. 

Narsimha Varman : The son and succei 
sor of the Pallava King, Mahendravarman i 
Kanchi, also called Rajasimha, ruled from C. A.[ 
625 to 645 He was the most successful and dii 
tinguished king of the Pallava dynasty. In A,[ 
642 he defeated and killed the great Chaluky 
King Pulakeshin I! and took Vatapi, the Chaluky 
capital. The Dharmaraja Ratha at Mamallapurai 
and the noble temple of Kailashanath at KancI 
were built by him. 

Narasimha ; He was the King of Gupta dj 
nasty. His full name v/as Narasimhagupt 
Baladitya. He was the son and successor c 
Puragupta and ruled from C. A.D. 467 to 473. 

Nawaz Khan, Shah ; He was the Mughi 
governor of Ahmedabad during 1658 to 59. H 
gave shelter to Prince Dara when the prince cam 
to the city in the course of his flight after his de 
feat at the battle of Samugarh. 
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Prince of Oddiyam vM became a BuddhisI monk. 
On the invitation of the Tiletan King Trision Detson 
he went to Tibet where he preached the Tanfrik 
form of Buddhism. 

Padmini : The queen-consort of Rana Ratan 
Singh of Mev/ar, was exquisitely beautiful. Ac- 
cording to Rajput fradiiion, Sultan Ata-ud-din Khaiji 
was so attracted by Padmini that he invaded 
Chittor in 1303 in order to fake forcible posses- 
sion of the queen. 

Panagal, Raja : He was the leader of the 
Justice or non-Brahman party and was appointed 
in 1921 as the Chief Minister in Madras in order 
to implement the constitution established by the 
Government of India Act, 1919. His ministry car- 
ried out some reforms in education and manage- 
ment of temples. 

Pandit, Mrs. Vijayalakshml : Born in 1900, 
was a talented daughter of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
She held many high offices since Indian indepen- 
dence including the post of India's High Commis- 
sioner in England (1955-61) and India's Ambas- 
sador to the U.S.^R. as well as to the U.S.A 
(1949-51). She was the president of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1954. 

Pandita Ramabai (1858-1922) ; She was 
one of the few Indian ladies who availed them- 
selves of Western education in the nineteenth cen- 
'■""v tury. She made a great impression on the West- 
ern world by her erudition and eloquence which 
‘ d earned her the title of ’Saraswati". 

Pandit Rao : He was one of the 
Bstapmdhan (eight chiefs) vrho formed the minis- 
■ try of Shivaji. He was the royal chaplain and was 
in charge of the religious affairs of the Maratha 
state. 

Panini : The celebrated Sanskrit grammar- 
fan, flourished not later than the fourth century 
B.C. He was the author of the Astadhyayi, a most 
scientific grammatical work, 

Panfni : He was a poet who is to be distin- 
guished from the grammarian. He was a Sanskrit 
poet of some merit. 

Pant, Govinda Ballabh : He was one of 
the leading members and leaders of the Indian 


National Congress. He became the Chief Mini: 
in his native province of Uttar Pradesh after in 
pendence. 

Paragal Khan : A general of Hussian Sh 
King of Bengal (1493-1519), was a patron 
Bengali literature and patronised the comprisit 
of a Bengali version of the Mahabharata 
Parameswar who was the earliest translator 
the Mahabharata into Bengali. 

Paramardi (or Parmal) : He was the 1 
Chandella king {C.A.D. 1166-1203) of Tajakabhi 
to enjoy the position of an independent king 
importance. 

Paramartha {A.D.499-569) : A famous Bi 
dhist monk and scholar, wrote between A. D. 5 
and 569. His famous book, -Life of Vasubandhi 
which he had given an account of the Buddf 
Council convoked by Kanishka, 

Parantaka 1 : He was the son and succi 
sor of the Chola King, Aditya, ruled from A.D. 9 
to 949. He largely extended the boundaries of I 
Chola Kingdom by capturing Madura, the cap; 
of the Pandyas. He also invaded Ceylon, 

Parsvanalb : He whs the twenty-th 
Tirihankam (step-maker i.e, partriarch) of the Jaii 
He flourished about two centuries before Mahavi 
He founded the Jain religion and enjoined on I 
disciples the four vows of non-injury, truthfulnei 
abstention from stealing and non-attachment. 

Parviz, Prince : He was the second son 
Emperor Jahangir, After his eider brother, Prin 
Khusra. was blinded, Parviz was recognised 
the heir apparent and died in 1626. 

PafanjaK : He was the celebrated comme 
tator on the Sanskrit grammar, the Astadhyayi 
Panini on which he wrote the famous comme 
tary known as the Mahabhasya (The Great Coi 
mentaty). He is believed to have been a center 
poraty of king Pushyamitra Sunga and to ha' 
flourished in the second century B.C. 

Patanjali ; He was a great Brahmanical pt 
losopher who wrote in Sanskrit the celebratf 
work, the Yoga Sutra. 

Patel, Vallabhbhai, Sardar (1875-1950) 
A renowned Indian patriot and politician, he wi 
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born on the 31st, October, 
1875 in Gujarat and began his 
career as a lav/yer. He took a 
leading part in the Bardoli 
Satyagraha movement. In 
1931 he became the president 
of the Congress. He joined the 
‘Interim Government’ set up in 1946 as (he Home 
Member. He became the Home Minister and 
Deputy Prime Minister after independence and 
held the posts til! his death on the 15th Decem- 
ber. 1950. 

Patel, Vithaldas Javeri (1873-1933) : He 
was a great freedom fighter. The elder brother of 
Sardar Patel, he was bom at Nadiad in Gujarat on 
the 27th September, 1873 died in Vienna on the 
22nd October, 1933. 

Prahhakara Vardhana ; The king of 
Thaneswar, belonged to the Pushyabhuti dynasty 
and ruled towards the close of the sixth century. 
He died in 604 A.D. and was succeeded by his 
elder son, Rajyarvardhana. 

Prabhabafi Gupta ; A daughter of Chandra 
Gupta II (C.A.O. 380-413), was married to the 
Vakataka King, Rudrasena II. 

Prasad, Rajendra : He was the first Presi- 
dent of (he Republic of India. 
Bom in Bihar in 1884, educated 
at the Calcutta University, he be- 
gan his career as an advocate 
and soon commanded a very 
large practice at Patna High 
Court. He became the president 
of Congress in 1934, 1939 and 
1947; and became a minister in Nehru's cabinet 
in 1947. From 1946 to 1949 he presided over the 
Indian Constituent Assembly. In 1950 he was 
elected as the first President of the Republic of 
India and re-elected in 1952 and again in 1957 

Prasad Rana ; He was the ruler of Amarkot 
in Rajputana, gave shelter to the fugitive Mughal 
Emperor, Humayun and his newly wedded wife 
Hamida Banu. Their son, Akbar was born at 
Amarkot under (he protection of Rana Prasad in 
' 1542. 
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Prasenajit ; The king of Koshala in about 
the middle of the sixth century B.C.. was a con- 
temporary of Gautam Buddha and Vardhamana 
Mahavira both of whom paid visits to his kingdom, 
Pratap Sinha, Rana ; The son and succes- 
sor of Rana Uday Sinha of Mev/ar, ruled from 
A.D. 1572 till his death on (he 19th January. 1597. 
A great hero and a (rue patriot, he decided to 
stand against immense odds for the maintenance 
of the independence of his native land, hfe'.ver 
against (he much superior resources of Emperor 
Akbar. 

Praudha-Devaraya (also called Padea 
Rao ) ; The last king of the first dynasty of the 
kings of Vijayanagar. was deposed in 1485 A.D. 
by Salwa Narasingha, 

Pravarasena II ; He was the son and suc- 
cessor of the Vakataka king Rudrasena II who 
had married Prabhavatigupta, ascended the throne 
in about 410 A D and gradua'ly thre.v eft Get's 
domination 

Prithviraj Chauhan (also celled Rei 
Pithora) : He was the King cl S=rt*E' -per 
and Delhi His greal Indian n.-ai tvas Raja 
Jaychandra of Kanchi v/hose daughte.'. Sen;ukla, 
chose him as her husband against her father's 
wish and was forcibly abducted by Prithviraj in 
about A.D. 1175 He was defeated by Shihab-ud- 
din at the second battle of Taram and killed. His 
deeds of lave and valour are recorded by Chand 
Bardai in his work called Chand Raisa. 

Pulakeshin 1 : The founder of the ChalJ*y5 
dynasty of Vatapi or Badami in -the Deccan, fye- 
ished in about the middle of the sixth cenluyAC 
Pulakeshin II : A grandson of Puia>:es^~ 
and the fourth king of the Chalukya dynasy. n-'r: 
from 609-42 A D and was the contempoT:- 
rival of king Harshvardhana whose invsjh' 
Deccan, repulsed in A.D. 620. In "• 

very powerful monarch was defeetrC ' 
battle by the Pallava king, 

Purusfiottama Gajapa’J ; - i. , 

(A D 1470-97) belonging to Ts V-—- - 
nasty, had to fight against 
as well as against the Bsh*<|p 
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Purushottama : A Hindu philosopher, was 
invited by Emperor Akbar to take part in the dis- 
cussions heid at the Ibadat Khana at Falbepur 
Sikri in about 1580 A.O. 

Pushyagupta ; A vaisya, v/as appointed by 
Chandragupla Mautya as the rashtriya {High Com- 
missioner) in Surashtra where he constructed the 
famous Sudatsana Lake by damming a stream. 

Pushyamitra Sunga ; The founder of the 
Sunga dynasty (C.185 S.C.) on the deposition of 
the Maurya dynasty. He repulsed successfully 
Orissa king Kharavela and the Indo-Greek king 
Menander. 

Oasim Barid : The minister of the Bahmani 
Sultan Mahmud Shah (1482-1582). From 1492 
Qasim Barid was practically the ruler of the resi- 
due of the Bahmam empire, consisting of the ter- 
ritory near the capital. He is regarded as the 
founder of the Barid Shahi Dynasty v/hich ruled in 
Bidartill 1619. 

Qasim Khan : A Mughal noble, was ap- 
pointed by Emperor Shah Jahan (1627-59) as 
governor of Bengal with orders to exterminate the 
Portuguese traders who had settled m Bengal 
Quafi Qutb Shah : A Turki officer who rose 
in the service of the Bshmam Sultan, Muhammad 
ill (1463-82) under the patronage of his minister 
Muhammad Gawan He withdrew from the Sultan's 
'■ court alter 1481 and declared himseif the inde- 
■ ’-endent ruler of Goiconda in 1518 The Qutb Shahi 
dynasty ruled there till 1687 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak : The first Muham- 
madan Sultan of Delhi He occupied Delhi in 1193. 
'ruled from 1205 liSl his death in 1210 He began 
the construction of fhe Qutb Minar 

Qutb-ud-din Mubarak ; The last Sultan of 
the Khalii dynasty, was the son and successor of 
Suls) Ala^jdvJn Khali and ailed ten 1316 to 1320 
Radhakaufa Dob, Raja, Sir (1794-1857) : 
A vveii-known leader of the orthodox .Hindu com- 
munity in Bengal m the 19th century He was op- 
posed to social reforms, to the Brahma Samaj 
end even fo the abolition of the Safr 

Radha Krishn, Or. Sarvapaili : The sec- 
ond President of the Republic of India. He had 
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been appointed as fhe professor of Eastern Reli- 
gions at the University of Oxford (1936-39). He 
was vice-chancellor of the Benaras Hindu 
Unversify from 1939 to 1948. He was appointed 
as India's ambassador to the USSR in 1949. In 
1962 he became the President of India. 

Raghuji Bhonsla : The founder of the 
Bhonsla family of Nagpur. He was a rival and co- 
adjutor to Peshwa Baji Rao f. He became an im- 
portant member of the Maratha confederacy 
formed by Peshwa Baji Rao 1. He obliged Nawab 
Alivardi Khan of Bengal to make peace. 

Raghuji II ; A grandson of Raghuji Bhonsla 
was the head of fhe Bhonsla family from 1788 to 
1816. He suffered defeat at the hands of the 
English at the battles of Assaye (August 1803) 
and Argaon (November 1803) and was compelled 
to make peace with the English by the treaty of 
Oeogaon in December 1803. 

Raghunandan (also popularly called 
Smarts Bhattacharya) : He was a farhous writer 
on Oharmashastra, and flourished in the sixteenth 
century. He was a contemporary of Chaitanya 
Deva and was bom at Nabadwipa in Bengal. His 
two noteworty works are Navya-Smriii and 
Astavingshatitattva. 

Raghunath Rao (often called Raghaba) : 
The second son of the second Peshwa, Baji Rao 
I. During the Peshwaship of his elder brolher, Balaji 
Baji Rao, he led a Maratha army into North India, 
and captured Sirhind in 1758 from Timur Shah 
and occupied Punjab To fulfil his ambition to be- 
come Peshwa, he concluded a treaty with the 
English and thus began fhe First Maratha War 
(1775-1783) which was concluded by the treaty of 
Salbai, 

Rahmat Ail Chavvdhury : An educated In- 
dian Muhammadan who coined the terrh 'Paki- 
stan' in 1933 in Cambridge. His idea was later on 
taken up by M.A. Jinnah who made Pakistan a 
reality in 1947 

Rahul ; The son of Buddha. When guits a 
boy he was mitiaterj by his father into the life of a 
Buddhist monk. 

Rai Duriabh : A Hindu genera! in the service 
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Nawab Siraj-ud-daula of Bengal. Along with' Mir 
ifar, he plotted a conspiracy against the Nawab 
th the object of placing Mir Jafar on the throne 
Bengal with the help of the English. Rai Durlabh 
as appointed to be the Dewan of Bengal after 
e installation of Mir Jafar as the Nawab. 

Raja Ram : The second son of Shivaji. He 
;came de facto Maratha king from 1689. He cou- 
geously stood up against the Mughals and up- 
3ld Maratha Kingship-first from Jiyi and later on 
am Satara-till his death in 1700. 

Raja Ram : A rebellious leader of the Jats. 
ise against Aurangzeb's rule in 1685, plundered 
kbads tomb at Sikandara in 1688 but was de- 
lated and slain by the Mughals in 1691. 

Raj Singh : He was the Rana of Mewar. 
lave protection to Ajit Singh, the infant son of 
aswant Singh of Marwar and to the latter's wid- 
wed wife and thus, incurred the hostility of Em- 
eror Aurangazeb. 

Rajadhiraja I ; The son and successor of 
ie Chola King, Rajendra I, was the Yuvaraja 
crown Prince) from 1080 to 1044 A.D. and king 
•om 1044 to 1054. He was defeated and killed by 
ie Chalukya, Somiswara, at the battle of Koppam. 

Rajadhiraja II : A later Chola king, ruled 
rom 1163 to 1179. 

Rajagopalachari, Chakravarti : A promi- 
lent Indian politician, was born in south India in 
1879. He was the General Secretary of the Indian 
iJational Congress in 1921-22 and was a member 
pf the Congress working committee. He was the 
3hief Minister of Madras from 1937-39 and again 
rom 1952-54. He supported the idea of the paili- 
on of India into India and Pakistan as the price of 
Indian independence. He became the first Indian 
'iovernor of West Bengal in 1947-48 and then 
'St Indian Governor General of India from 1948- 
?0. He ms Home Minister of India from 1950 to 
■'■^ 51 . 

:? Rajaraja I : The Chola king (985-1018 A.D.) 
entitled the Great. He ruled over a kingdom 
lich included not only the whole of the Madras 
?^ esidency and a large part of Mysore, but also 
/sylon which he conquered in A. D. 1005. 
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Rajaraja II : A later Chola king, vras son 
and successor of Kulottunga Chola II and ruled 
from 1146 to 1173. 

Rajasekhara : A poet and dramatist, was 
born in the Deccan but enjoyed the patronage of 
the Pratihara kings of Kanauj, He was the teacher 
of the Pratihara king, Mahendrapal (A.D, 890-910) . 
Of his four dramas three are written in Sanskrit 


and one, named Karpura-Manjuri in Prakrit. 

Rajasimha : A later Pallava king (8lh cen- 
tury). built many temples at Kanchi. 

Rajendra I : The son and successor of the 
Chola King Rajendra the Great, ruled from A.D. 
1012 to 1044. He conquered Lovrer Burma in A.D 
1025-27 and annexed the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. In 1023 he invaded Bengal and defeated 
its king, Mahipals. He is knov/n as Gangaikonda- 


Cholapuram. 

Rajendra II : A younger son of the Chola 
king Rajendra I, ruled from A.D. 1052-1064. 

Rajendra II (also called Kulottanga Chola 
I) : The son of Ammangadevi, a daughter of the 
Chola king, Rajendra 1, who had been married to 
a Chalukya prince, succeeded to the Chola throne 
in 1070. He died in 1122. 

Rajyamati : The daughter of king 
Harshadeva (C.81h century A.D) of Salaslambha 
dynasty of Kamarupa who was given in rnamage 
to king Jayadeva of Nepal in about 759. 

Rajyasri : The daughter of Prabhaka- 
ravardhan, King of Thaneswar and sister of Em- 
peror Harshavardhan she was given in marriage 
to Grahvarman. the Maukhari king of Kanauj. 
Ram Raja (or Ram Raya) : He was the da 

facto ruler of Vijayanagar kingdom 
of Sadasiva Rao (1542-65). He was an able sla es- 
man and was determined to restore the ^.'.e 
the Vijayanagar empires J ' 

He was killed in the battle of Talikota 

Ram Sinai. ; The son ol Raja Ja »"9h »• 

Ambef help 4 Shivail I in hS liSI" I'™ AS/' 
rm Empo-or Aniansaaeh hied .. hee, « 

ton, he leader in OThne— . ,, 

Ramachandra Dcva ,;y 

the Deccan and belonged-. 
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He ruled from 1271 to 1309. In 1292 his kingdom 
was invaded by a Muhammadan army ied by 
Alauddin Khaiiji. 

Raman, Or. Sir Chandrasekhar Venkata : 
He was an eminent Indian physicist of interna- 
tional repute. Born in 1888 in South’India, he dis- 
covered a new optical effect, named after him 
{Raman's Effect) in 1928. In 1930 he was made a 
fellow of the Royal Society and v/as awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Physics. Designated as 'National 
Scholar" in 1958, he died in 1970. 

Ramanand ; One of the earliest teachers of 
the Bhakti Cult, flourished during the fourteenth 
country A.D. Bom at Allahabad, he preached the 
doctrine of Bhakti in Hindi. 

Ramanuja ; A celebrated philosopher and 
the most revered teacher of the Vaishnava Hin- 
dus of South India, flourished in the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D,, resided at Srirangam near Trichinopoly 
within the kingdom of Chola king, Addhirajendra. 
The system that he preached is known as 
Visishtadvita or Qualified Monism. 

Ramdas Samarth ; The guru or preceptor 
of Shivaji I (1627-80), exercised a great deal of 
influence in the shaping of Shivajt's career and 
character He inspired Shivajl to give religious 
basis to the kingdom that he founded. 

Ramakrishna Paramahansa (1834-86) ; He 
>35 3 very great spiritual teacher of the Hindus in 
i.odern times Born in the district of Hooghly in 
Western Bengal he became attached to the temple 
of goddess Kali at Dakshineswar, near Calcutta, 
as a priest Ramknshna preached that as differ- 
ent vzords m different languages denote the same 
substance eg \vater So Allah, Han, Chnst, etc 
'are different names under which the people wor- 
ship the same great God, who is one His two- 
nolevvorthy disciples v/ere Keshobchandra Sen 
and Sv/ami Vivekanand 

Ranade, Madhav Govinda (1852-1904) ; 
He was a prominent public man, reformer and 
scholar. He became a judge of the Bombay High 
Court He became a devoted and enthusiastic 
member cf the Prarthna Samaj of Bombay. He 
was o.ne of the founders of the Widow Re-Mamage 


Association in 1861 and of Deccan Education 
Society. ■ ^ 

Ranjit Singh, Maharaja (1780-1839) : The 
founder of a Sikh kingdom in the Punjab. His fa- 
ther, Maha Singh, was the leader of the 
Sakerchalda misl. Ranjit Singh's kingdom extended 
from Peshawar to the Sutlej and from Kashmir to 
Sind, 

Raziya Suitana ; She was the only lady to 
occupy the throne of Delhi, She was the daughter 
of Sultan lltutmish who nominated her as his suc- 
cessor. She was defeated and killed, along with 
her husband, in October 1240, by the jealous and 
orthodox Muhammdan nobles. 

Rai, Lala Lajpat (1865-1920) ; Indian na- 
tional leader known as ‘Lion of Punjab". Founder 
editor of Bande Malaram, The Punjabee and The 
People. Died of injuries caused by police lathi- 
charge while leading a demonstration against 
Simon Commission at Lahore in 1920. Author of 
young Indie, the Aiya Samaj and England’s Debt 
to India. 

Ramanujam, Srinivasa (1887-1920) : In- 
dian mathematician contributed to the theory of 
members. 

Ranga, N.G. (1901-1995) : Indian freedom 
fighter served as a member of Parliament for a 
record number of 50 years and'found a place in 
the Guinness Book of World Records. 

Reddy, G. Ram (1930-1995) ; Pioneer of 
distance education in India. Founder Vice-Chan; 
cellor of Andhra Pradesh Open University - India's 
first open university. Founder Vice-Chancefiof of 
Osmania University, chairman of the U6C and 
teSSR, winner of Commonv/ealth of Learning 
Av/ard and International Council for Distance Edu- 
cation Award o' Excellence. 

Roshanara, Begum ; The younger and 
second daughter of Emperor Shah Jahan and cen- 
sort Mumiaz Mahal, She supported Aurangzeh 
dunng the succession war. She v/as a bitter op- 
ponent of her eldest brotiier, Dara. 

Roy, Bidhan Chandra (1882-1962) ; India'’ 
national leader. He was the first Indian to obtS'S 
MRCP and FRCS in one calendar year, Mayor d 
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Calcutta (1931), Chief Minisler of West Bengal ' Sa'adat Khan : Tho Mughal Gomnar of- 
(1948-1962), he was awarded Bharat Ratna in Oudh, took advantage of the growing wonknosn 
, of fhe imperial power, set himself up nr< the indn- 

Roy, Ram Mohan, Raja (1772-1833) : Bom pendent ruler of Oudh in 1724 and ruled over it till 
in the Hoogli district of West r .,..j his death in 1739. 

Bengal, he preached the unity SafdarJang ;Asonofthor.htoro(Gn‘ndnt 

of God. opposed caste distinc- - I succeeded the latter in 1739. Lnier on np- 

(ions, polygamy and Sat/ and I pointed as (he Wazir hy (he Mughal Bmperor. 

forced widowhood of women Sahu (or. Shahu) ; Tho grandoon of tho 

who would like to remarry. He great Shivaji and successor of Shambhaji, 

protested against the press Salim Chisti, Shaikh ; A Muharnmndan 

regulations issued by Gover- saint who dwelt at Sikh, near Agra. Akhnr named 

nor-General, Lord Hastings and against Lis Jcr/ his eldest son Salim in honour of Iho nairil. 

Act of 1827. Mughal Emperor Akbar II (1836-37/ Saluva Narasimha ; The founder and hrM 


invested him with the title of Raja. He died at 
Bristol on the 27th September, 1833. 

Saha, Arati (1933-1994) ; First Asian 
Woman to cross English Channel in 1959 (from 
France to England). Achieved (he feat in 16 hours 
and 20 minutes. First swimmer to win Padma Shri. 


ki.".g of the Saluva or second dynasty of tho kings 
of Xhjayanagar. He died in 1480-91. 

Samudragupta ; Son and cuccey^jr el 
Chandragupta I, v/as (he second emperor of the 
Gupta dynasty of Magadha, His reign e/ter, del 
from 330 to 380 A.D. His valiant deeds have beer; 


Saha,- Meghnad (1893-1956) ; Indian sci- 
entist, did research in astrophysics, propounded 
the theory of thermal ionisation and author of His- 
tory of Hindu Science. 

Sapru, Tej Bahadur (1872-1949) ; He was 
a law member of Viceroy's executive council. De- 
fended Indian National Army Prisoners of War in 
the famous Red Fort trial. First president of Indian 
Council of World Affairs. 

Sarabhai, Vikram (1919-1971) ; Chairman 
of Atomic Energy Commission, First Chairman of 
Indian National Committee for Space Research. 
Responsible for Equatorial Rocket Launching Sta- 
tion, Thumba, Thiruvananthapuram. 

Savarkar, V.D.C (1883-1966) : Indian 
revolutiouary leader. He founded M/Ira Mandal 
aimed at achieving freedom by armed rebellion, 
! founded Abhinav Bharat, started Free Indian So- 
;ciety in England (London). He was arrested in 
Nasik conspiracy case and sentenced to (rans- 
iportation for life and freed in 1937. Author of In- 
'/dian War of Independence. 

V Saadat Ali : The Na-wab of Oudh (1798: 
,.•1814) was a brother of earlier Na'wab Asaf-ud- 
^ Jaula (1775-97). 


recorded on Ihe Allahabad Pillar of AeY/M 
Shankaracharya : Oho of the qteetry^ 
Hindu philosophers of the poct-Gupta penod, M/r, 
in south India in the 8(h cenlur/ A D, He v/r. 
famous for his commenlaries on the c'acoca’ 
Upanishadas, the Bhagavad G'-ta and \ne 
Sutra of Badrayan on he beced the deed.'/; 
of pure monism (ad/aHsj. 

Sankaradiva : The great Valy-ura -e- 
former in Assam, Born in 1449 and died in 
He preached a purified Vaiehnavhin. 

Sarkar, Sir Jadunalh (1870-1901I ;He w-r. 
vice-chancellor of the Calculla Unhy-i'ty yi r 
renawned historian. His worV.s 
Aurangzeb (in 5 voI'jrries.. 2 'e: -s - 

Empire ate recognized z ^ ^ _ __ 

leader of the Inds" 

became a -rt 

Council in -r " ‘ • 

the Impeda ^ 


lions. He 
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lime Achievement, Spe- 
cial Oscar and many 
other national and inter- 
national awards. First In- 
dian film maker to win 
'Legion d’Honeur", the 
highest civilian award of 
France. 

Sayyid Ahmed | 
Kb3n,Sir(1B15-98):He 

was a prominent leader of the Indian Muhammad- 
ans. Remained loyal to the British during the Sepoy 
Mutiny (1857-58), founded the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh in 1875. In 1920 
the college was raised to the status of University 
and called the Aligarh Muslim University. 

Sen, Mihir (1930-1997) ; A lawyer by pro- 
fession, he was the first Indian ever to have swam 
the English Channel (1966). Also swam across 
Gibraltar Strait and Palk Strait. 

Singh, Bhagal (1907-1931) : Known as 
Shahid-e-Azam. Founded 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha. Ex- 
ploded bomb in Central Leg- 
islative Assembly at Delhi on 
April 8. 1929 He was ar- 
rested and sentenced for life 
He, along vrith Sukh Dev and 
Shivram Rajguru, was 
hanged on March 23, 1931 for participation in 
Lahore conspiracy. 

Singh, Nagendra (Died in 1988) : First In- 
dian President of International Court of Justice 
(1970). He was also the first Indian Judge of the 
court. First Indian recipient of World Justice Award 
and awarded Padma Vibhushan in 1973. 

Srinivas. M.N. (1916-1999) : Renowned 
sociologist and awarded Padma Bhushan; was a 
pioneer in his field who contributed vastly for the 
development of social anthropology in India. 

Stephel Sequiera (Died on SepL 10,1998) : 
Former Olympian and the first woman Arjun Award 
recipient. 

Shams-i-Siraj Afif : The author of TBrikh-i- 
Firoz Shah. -He was an officer under Firoz Shah. 



Shastri, Lai Bahadur (1904-1966) -• Prir 
Minister of India from May 
1964 to his death on 11 
January, 1966. He was 
conferred Bharat Ralna 
posthumously. He was a 
martyr for the cause of 
peace between India and 
Pakistan at Taskenl.. 

Shariat-Ulla, Haji : 

A Muhammadan leader in 
the district of Faridpur (no’w in Bangladesh), start 
a movement for reforming Islam in East Bene 
early in the nineteenth century. 

Shaukat Ali, Maulana : A prominent lead 
and politician amongst the Indian Muharnmadan 
He along with his brother Muhammad Ali, led it 
Khilafat Movement in 1919-20. He also joined ti 
Indian National Congress and the non-cooper 
lion movement. 

Shivaji : The founder of the 
independent Maratha kingdom. 

He was bom in 1627 at Poona. 

Before his death in 1680, he had 
extended his dominions over the 
whole of the western Carnalic. 

Sher Khan Sur (1472- 
1545) : Better known as Sher 
Shah, was emperor of India from 
1539 to 1545 and established the Sur dynssl; 
which ruled over north India till 1556. 

Tagore, Rabindranath (1861-1941) : Wiar 
poet, novelist, patriot, educationist, essayist 
painter and philosopher., 

He founded Shantini- ’ . • 

kalan (now Viswabha- 

rati University) in Ben gfc t 

gal. The first Asian to. 

receive Nobel Prize on 1 

literature (for G)fan/a/( in ' 

1 9 1 3), he was the writer '* • I ' ■ < ■ 
of National Anthems ot = 

India and Bangladesh. 

His other celebrated • 

works include Gora, 


/!<* 
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[)ffice, Home and the World etc. 

Tansen (1506-1589) ; An exponent of In- 
:lassical music, one of the Nav Ratnas in the 
of Akbar. 

Tata, J.R.D. (1929- 

) ; The doyen of Indian 
;tty for several years, fa- 
Df Civil Aviation in India, 
lient of Bharat Ratija 
2) and UN Population 
rd (1992). - 
Tata Jamshedji (1850- 
)) ; Parsi industrialist and I 
inthopist. Father of Indian industry, founded 
1 Iron and Steel Company in Bihar. 

Teresa, Mother (1910-1997) : Albanian bom 
, became a citizen of India in- 1962. She 
ided the Missionaries | 
harity dedicated to the 
litutes'in Calcutta. She 
re recipient of worid's 
awards including 1979 
3el Prize and Bharat 
Ina (1980), Honorary 
erican Citizenship (No- 
nber 1996). 

Tilak, Bat Gangadhar (1856-1920) ; Indian 
;riot and statesman, known as "Lokamanya". 
organised Nationalist] 

Extremist) Party with 
laLajpatRai and Bipin 
landra Pal. Britishers' 
lied him 'Father of In-I 
an Unrest". He gave 
B clarion call Swaraj is 
y birth right". He was 
e founder-editor of| 
ahratta (English) and 
esari (Marathi). He' _ 
jthored Geetharahasyam. 

Tope, Tantia (1814-1859) : Took part in 
le Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 with Nana Saheb and 
ani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi. 

; Tulsidas (1532-1623) ; Hindu religious 
'eacher. In the Ramacharitamanas, he has 




described the life story of Lord Rama. 

Uday Shankar (Died in 1977) : He was the 
first Indian classical dancer to perform abroad. 
Choreographed Radha-Krishna with Anna Pailova 
in Russia (mid 1920s). His Kalpana (1948) is 
India's first ballet film, with maximum number of 
dance sequences. 

Valmiki : Sanskrit poet. Author of the 
Ramayana. 

Varahamihir (A.D. 400) : Indian astrono- 
mer, mathematician and philosopher. He was one 
of the nine gems in the court of Vikramaditya. 

Varma, Shyamaji Krishna (1857-1930) ; 
Indian nationalist leader and founder of India Home 
Rule Society (1905). Organised first commemora- 
tion of Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 in 1905 at London. 
Instituted travel scholarships for Indian intellectu- 
als to visit abroad. India House in London, founded 
by him, was a centre of revolutionary activities. 
He died in exile at Geneva. 

Vidyasagar, Ishwar Chandra (1820- 
1898)/. Indian social reformer and educationist 
from Bengal and a pioneer in the field of primary 
education and widow re-marriage. 

Vivekananda, Swami (1863-1902) ; Disciple 
of Rama Krishna Parama- 
hansa, and founder of Rama- 
krishna Mission at Belur. He 
championed the supremacy 
of Vedantic philosophy and 
his talk at the Chicago Con- 
ference of world religions in 
1893 made westerners realise 
the greatness of Hinduism for 
the first time. 
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Wadia, Ardaseer Curset Jee (1808- 
1877) : A distinguished mechanical and marine 
engineer who became the first fellow of the Royal 
Society, London at the age of 33. 

Zafar, Bahadur Shah (1796-1882) ; He was 
the last ruler of the Mughal dynasty. He fought 
against the British in the First War of Indepen- 
dence in 1857. After his defeat, the British exiled 
him to Rangoon where he died. ■■ 
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Operation Restore Hope : This was started 
by the U.S.A. under the banner of United Nations. 
The objective of this operation was to end fac- 
tional clashes in Somalia and to send food mate- 
rials in Somalia. 

Operation Eagle : Indian Peace Keeping 
Force (IPKF) started "Relief Dropping" process in 
Sri Lanka on 4, June, 1987. Under their process, 
medicine, food materials, clothings and other hu- 
manitarian needs were provided to Tamils. 

Operation Pawan : This was started to v/ipe 
out LTTE establishment in Sri Lanka in the year 
of 1987, by Indian Army. 

Operation Cactus : In November 1988, the 
timely action of Indian Army in Maldives, to save 
democratic government, which was dismissed by 
the military coup. 

Operation Desert Storm : In 1991, this 
operation was started by multi-national military 
pov/er, against Iraq, to free Kuv/ait. 

Operation Peace March ; Sri Lanka gov- 
ernment started process to involve everyone in 
this peace march, to solve the fourteen (14) years 
'■'.old Tamil problem. 

Operation Topak ; This was started by Gen. 
Zia-ul-Haq of Pakistan in 1988. to recruit Indian 
youth for military training and financial Incentive. 
After that, they would send back to create prob- 
lem in India. 

Operation Leap Forward : This was started 
by joint effort of Sri Lanka's army, navy and air 
force against the LTTE, establishment. 

Operation Over Load ; This was started 
fifty years ago, on 6 June, 1944, by USA to finish 
the last hideout of Nazis and Nazism in France. 
This was one of the difficult military operations in 
military history so far. 

Operation Taj ; This was being run jointly 




by Pakistani, ISI, Bangladesh's secret agencies 
and Nepal Security Intelligence. These forces send 
arms and ammunitions, drugs, and other harmful 
material to India. That was basically confined to 
the border area of Bihar and West Bengal. 

Operation Sun-Shine : The operation was 
started by Sri Lankan Army in 7, October, 1995, 
to capture 'Jaffna', which was considered the sole 
place of LTTE Operation in Sri Lanka. 

Operation Joint Endeavour : NATO started 
this operation to impose peace' agreement in 
Bosnia, on 14 December, 1995. 

Operation Check-Mate : Under this opera- 
tion, Indian Peace Keeping Force, destroyed one 
of the biggest hideouts of LTTE in Sri Larika. 

Operation Development Effort : American 
Naval Force started this operation to help those 
people, who had been effected by Cyclone in 
Bangladesh. 

Operation Foul-Eagle : This was the joint 
military exercise of U.S.A. and' South Korea. In 
this exercise, all three U.S. forces participated. 

National 


Punjab . 

Operation Blue Staf :- it was started by 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi on 3rd June, 1984, monitored 
by Home Ministry of India. The objective of this 
military operation was to wipe out anti-national 
force from Golden Temple, Amritsar. 

Operation Search : This military operation 
had same objective to throughout Pro-Khaiistan 
forces from Golden Temple, Amritsar, because 
they declared independent country Khalistan on 
29 April, 1984. 

Operation Midnight : It was started on 18. 
January, 1987, jointly, by Central Reserve Police 
and Punjab Police, to arrest terrorists, who were 
staying in surrounding areas of The Golden 
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Temple, Amritsar. 

Operation Black Thunder : On 18 May, 
1988. it was started again to free ‘The Golden 
Temple’ from the anti-national forces and terror- 
ists. 

Operation Rakshak : Indian Army started 
this operation in December, 1990, to put a brake 
on terrorist activities in Punjab. 

Operation Demolition : After Operation 
Black Thunder, there was a need to keep vigil on 
the activities of terrorists and their organisations. 
So, every houses were demolished which came 
under the circumference of 300 meters from the 
Golden Temple. 

Operation Job-Flood : This was neither a 
military operation nor a governmental policy. It 
was resumed to generate more and more em- 


was a joint effort of Kashmir Security Force and 
Indian Army. 

Operation Cobra ; Under this operation, 
Indian Army adopted the methodology to attack 
terrorist in their hide-outs. This v/as basically a 
policy to dismantle the domination of terrorists in 
Jamtfiu and Kashmir. 

Operation Hun Down ; This operation was 
surrounded in the areas of Doda, Magan, Sirorgalli, 
Chatro, Sinthan and Kishtwar, with a clear objec- 
tive to free these areas from terrorists and anti- 
national forces. This was launched jointly by In- 
dian Army and State Security forces. 

Operation Psycho : Indian Army decided 
to launch this operation to put psychological pres- 
sure, by not providing food and eatable materials, 
to terrorists and secessionist forces, who were 


ployment opportunities in Punjab, for creating an 
environment of positive engagements of unem- 
ployed youths. 

Operation Combirrg ; It was basically con-., 
.fined to disturbed areas of Punjab, to end the 
unlawful and especially destructive activities of ter- 


ronsts. 

, OperalionRakshakll:Thisoperat,onwas. 

jointly started by Army and secunty orces / - 
night of 19, Nov. 1991, to full control over lerro - 

ism in Punjab. 


hiding in Hazratbal shrine. 

Operation T-U : This operation was known 
as anti^rruplion movement and was started in 
Apnl 1984. 

Uttar Pardesh 

Operation Green Star : This operation was 
to pressurise noted dacoit of 'Jambal* area, named 
Ramesh Sikarwaar, to surrender in front of Police 
authority. This had begun in October of 1984. 

Operation Agni : 'Choose, Trace and 
Shoot’ was the basic strategy of this operation. 


Jammu and ^confidence 

of people, Indian army 

Jammu and Kashmir. _ operation was a 

Operation Vikram ■ gnj to estab- 

measuretostopterrons 

feh peaceful environmen^^ September, 1992, 
Operatic" j,/ security forces in 

feoperalk^'^f^-sm and its forces. 

Kashmir : This operation was to 

Operat'®” the state because of the 

Wp those, lyrist forces. 

■ ot the : mdian army started 

Oneratio" terrorists from their hide 

■ opeValionW^Dod'^-"^'’®' 


This was started against the terrorists of Terai 
region of Uttar Pardesh. 

Operation Acb’on Centre : Under this op- 
eration. security forces were sent with sophisti- 
cated weapons in terrorist affected areas of Uttar 
Pardesh. 

Operation Ffash Out ; State Police and 
Central Reserve Police jointly launched this op- 
eration, to drive out ’Kar Sevak’ and to gel control 
over disputed sites in Ayodhya. 

Bihar 

Operab'oii Agnidool ; Palamu district of 
West Champar3''^was highly effected from de- 
structive activitif^ ' '■’^fore. Government of Bihar 
decided to laur " '^■on against them 

N... 
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Operation Task Force ; This operation was 
started by the government of Bihar to put a con- 
trol over naxal movement. 

Operation Black Panther : West 
Champaran is known as 'Mini Chambai’ in Bihar. 
The government started this operation to clean 
the area from dacoits but it proved an abortive 
effort. 

Operation Combining ; After gruesome 
massacre in Domaria, this operation was launched 
by Task force of Bihar, to identify those, who were 
involved in massacre. 

Operation Ohawantri : This operation was 
to identify fake pharmaceutical industries and im- 
mediately took stem actions to destroy them with- 
out any delay. 

Operation Varun ; To solve the grim water 
crisis situation in Dhanbad district of Bihar. 

Operation Fair Election ; This operation 
was launched to ensure fair and free election of 
March, 1995, state assembly elections. Inspite of 
this measure, there were widespread violence and 
looting of polling booths. 

Operation Tbdarmal : This operation was 
ment (o implement speedy implementation of land 
reform programme and fair distribution of land 
among landless farmers. 

Operation Ujala ; This measure was 
brought into action by District Magistrate, of 
Muzzafarpur district of Bihar, Ms Raj Bala Verma, 
\ to bnng qualitative changes in life of women, who 
engaged in flesh trade and prostitution. 
Operation Jaguar : This was launched to 
free Kosi and Aangpardesh of Bihar, from unlaw- 
ful activities of criminal elements 

Operation Siddhartha and Operation 
Rakshak : This campaign was launched by the 
Government of Bihar to improve the socio-eco- 
nomic status of weaker sections. 

Operation Cobra ; This was started v/ith a 
objective to eliminate ‘Mafia* and criminal group 
from Bihar. 

Operation John ; This operation was re- 
sumed to control the destmetive elements and to 
destroy their establishment 


Rajasthan 

Operation Khajii ; Under this operation, the 
Government of Rajasthan took initiative in plant- 
ing “Prosovis Samererio’ (Khajri) in desert part of 
this state, and to preserve it. 

Operation Jaembra : This operation was 
surrounded in border area of western Rajasthan, 
‘ to stop smuggling and trafficking 

Operation Cobra. ; In the Barmer district of 
Rajasthan, house to house search was started to 
eliminate smuggler from these areas, where they 
were concentrated. 

Operation Brasstax ; This operation was 
basically a huge military exercise on 10 February, 
1987 in border of Rajasthan. 

Operation Back-upr ; This operation was 
started in Barmear and Jaisalmer districts of 
Rajasthan, to find out secret agents of Pakistan 
and to take preventive steps against them. 

Assam 

Operation Blue Print : This operation was 
against the ULFA terrorists and to expose their 
destructive activities and anti-national attitudes in 
front of general public. 

Operation Kranti ; in Barpetta district of 
Assam, Indian Army started this operation against 
BODO terrorists and to provide security of public 
in this area. 

Operation Clout Burst : The ojjjective of 
this operation was to eliminate terrorists at any 
cost from Assam. 

Operation Bajrang : This was one of the 
big operations against ULFA terrorists, started on 
28lh November. 1980. This operation was started 
by then Central Government after getting confir- 
mation of involvement of few state ministers vrilh 
ULFA establishment. At that time, Asom Gan 
Pnshad was ruling the state and they were mem- 
bers of Council of Ministers, 

Other operations 

Operation Sahayta : After attainment of 
independence. Army started this operation in Klan 
and Umarga area of Marathawada district. This 
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as one of the biggest operations to help the 
fected people. 

Operation Flood •. In 1970, under “World 
3 od Program' a project was started, by which to 
crease the milk production and to adopt correc- 
/e measures of its distribution. 

Operation Black Board : This operation 
'as started under New Education Policy, to bring 
ositive reform in elementary education, in India. 

Operation Green Gold : This operation was 
tailed to increase the production of bamboo. 

Operation Kailo : The Ministry of Finance 
if the Government of India started this operation 
igainst blackmarketers, black money in 1986. 

Operation Kaibharav : After the request of 
he ministry of Finance, the Government of India 
jtarted this operation to search out drugs, and 
drug traffickers. 

Operation Faith ; This was launched to 
destroy the effect of poisonous gas 'Mithyl Isocina” 
(MiC) from the Union Carbide, Bhopal; in Dec. 1984. 

.Operation Tiger •. This operation was 
started by -Tamil Naidu Police for giving clear 
message to Tamil terrorists that India is against 
terrorist activities and their establishments. 

Operation Blue Revolution : This opera- 
tion was to solve fertilizer problem by motivating 
people to encourage fishing and angling. 

Operation Flood Light : This operation was 
in Eruakulam district of Keala to achieve hundred 
oercent literacy rate. After this Emakulam became 
the first hundred precent literate district in India. 

■ Operation Lotus : This operation was to 
expose those who were invotved in Bofors Kick 
back episode. ^ ■" 

Operation Excellence : This operation was 
started to provide better and efficient training to 
Indian sport persons for better performance in 
1990, Asian Games. 

Operation Re-call : Indian Air Force con- 
ducts time to time exercise, which is otherwise 
; known as Operation Recall. Under this operation 

Operation Black Rose rDplWD"!: — ■ ■ 


this operation to make strategy to face terrorist 
and their activities. 

Operation Search ; To put a brake on thi 
activities of mafia, trafficking and smuggling, thi: 
operation was launched. 

Operation Good Boy : Indian army startei 
this operation to look after and welfare of the in 
habitant of Ladakh region. 

Operation Amamath Track ; in 1997, In 
dian Army started this operation to nab terroiis 
from the 49 Km of long way of Amamath because 
terrorist organisation, Harkat-ul-Ansar did Ihrealer 
to ban pilgrimage. 

Operation Tesii-Anankeh ; This operation 
was started on entire nation on 8 June, 1995 
against triangular establishment and nexuses be- 
tween anti-social, politician, and bureaucrats, wh:* 
created a potential threat to internal secunty 

Operation Sunny Vale : Indian Army stafted 
a deadly campaign against the terrorists n Mr.tc 
on July 95, to control them. 

Operation Sun Shine : This was a cears- 
ing drive slarfed in Calcutta aga'nst Cecs e-- 
croachment and to keep the city dean a-c '■'ea'r. 

Operation Research : The 
programme of several (oca! ceni-e; s-.-- h 
M umbai, Calcutta, Delhi, HyCere:^: 

Banglore, v/ere researched cnca' tr 3 ^eeea— 
programme. 

Operation Assault ; in A.- =;■ — r — 
of Andhra Pardesh. a gas we: 

Iniliative v/ss taken to storenr t ♦ r — 
"Operation Assauir 

Operation Khcj ; '-s .. 

identify income sc'jrnes tr~ ~ 

of intematicne! cctoe' = 

rich quick'’/ - — ^ 

Operation .fe-;- - 

was ir.tiseo to ne: r".= 7^- I 

on 20. A'.c^ ICC; ■ 

Operaticn ^ _ 

'vas fetoc' iy re r re or e- ~ -- -''It'” 

nsusd Fccr-i ; " "" " ^ ' 
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Famous Awards and Prizes 


Nobel Prize 

It is the most 
coveted international 
avrard of the world* 

The award was insti- 
tuted by the inventor 
of dynamite. Alfred 
Bernard Nobel (1833- 
96). The avrard is 
given on 10th Dec. 
which is his death 
anniversary. Nobel 
made a trust from the 
money that he earned 
through the patent of his invention whose interest 
is used to give the money for the noble prizes. 
This award is being given every year to those 
■ eminent persons who have made pioneering 
achievements in the field of physics, chemisliy, 
medicine, peace, literature and economics for the 
benefit of mankind. The Nobel Prize for Econom- 
ics was instituted in 1967 and was first given in 
1969. The other five prizes were being given since 
1901 . For Physics and Chemistry, Sweedish Acad- 
emy of Science gives the Nobel Prize. Stockholm 
Faculty of Medicine gives the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine whereas Swedish Academy of Litera- 
ture gives the Nobel Prize .for Literature. The 
\ awardee for the Nobel Prize for Peace is selected 
\bY a panel of five parliamentarians of Norweigian 
Parliament. 

Noble Peace Prize 

1901 : Henri Dunant (Swiss) & Frederic Passy (French) 
1902 : Elie Ducommun and Albert Gobal (Swiss) 
1903 : Sir William Cremer (British) 

1904 : Institute of International Law 

1905 : Baroness Bertha von Suttner (Austrian) 

1906 : Theodore Roosevelt (American ) 

1907 : Ernesto Moneta (Italian) & Louis Renault 
(French) 

1908 : Klas Amoldson (Swedish) & Fredrik Barer 
(Danish) 
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1909 : Auguste Beernaert (Belgian & Paul (f 
Estournelles (French) 

1910 : Permanent Internationa! Peace Bureau 
1911 : Tobias Asser (Dutch) & Alfred Fried (Aus- 
trian) 

1912 : Elihu Root (US) 

.1913 : Henri La Fontaine (Belgian) 

1914 -1916 : No award 
1917: International Red Cross ■ 

1918 : No award 

1919 : Woodrow Wilson (US) 

1920 : Leon Granting (French) 

1921 : Kad Brantirtg (Swedish) & Chrisfian Lange 
(Norwegian) 

1923-24 ; No award 

1925; Sir Austen Chamberlain (British) & Charles 
Dav/es (US) 

1926 : Aristide Briand (French) & Gustav 
Stresemann (Gemian) 

1927 : Ferdinand Buisson (French) & Ludwig 
Quidde (German) 

1928 : No award 
1929 ; Frank Ketiog (US) 

1930 : Nathan Sodeitlom (Swedish)’ 

1931 : Jane Addams & Nicholas Butler (US) 

1932 : No award . . 

1933 : Sir Norman Angell (British) 

1934 : Arthur Henderspn (British) 

1935 : Carl von Ossieteky (German) 

1936 ; Carlos de Saavedra Lamas (Argentina) •, 
1937 : Viscount Cecil of Chelwood (British) | 
1938 ; Nansen International Office for Refugees 
1939-43 : No Award 
1944 : International Red Cross 
1945 .• Cordell Hull (US) 

1946 : Emily Balcfi & John Mott (US) 

1947 ; Friends Service Council (British) 
can Friends Service Committee 
1948 : No award 

1949; Lord John Boyd Orr (British) 

1950 : Ralph Bunche (US) 

1951 : Leon Jouhaux (French) 
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1952 : Albert Schweitzer (Alsatian) 

1953 ; George C. Marshall (US) ’ 

1954 ; Office of the UN High Commission for 
Refugees 

1955-56 ; No award 

1957 : Lester pearson (Canadian) 

1958 : Domitiique Georges Pire (Belgian) 

1959 : Philip Noel-Baker (Brilish) 

1960 : Albert Luthuli (South African) 

1961 : Dag Hammarskjold (Swedish) 

1962 ; Linus Pauling (US) ■ 

1963 ; International Red Cross & League of Red 
Cross Societies 

1965 UNICEF (UN Children's Fund) 

1966-67 ; No award 

1968 : Rene Cassin (French) 

1969 ; International Labour Organization 
1970 : Norman Borlaug (US) 

1971 : Willy Brandt (West German) 

1972 ; No award 

1973 ; Henry Kissinger (US), Le Due Tho (North 
Vietnamese)- declined 

1974 : Sean Mac Bride (Irish) & Eisaku Sato (Japa-,- 
nese) , ' 

1975 ; Andrei Sakharow (Russian) 

1976 : Betty Williams & Mairead Corrigan (British) ' 
1977 ; Amnesty International 

1978 ; Mohammed Anwar El Sadat (Egyptian & 
Menachem Begin (Israeli) 

1979 Mother Teresa of Calcutta (Indian) 

1980 : A. Perez Esquivel (Argentinian) 

1981 ' Office of the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees 

1982 ; Alva Myrdal (Swedish) & Alfonso Robles 
(Mexican), 

1983 : Lech Walesa (Polish) 

1984 ; Bishop Desmond Tutu (South African) 
1985 : International Physicians for the Prevention 
, of Nuclear War 
1986;ElieWiesel(US) 

1987: Presi. Oscar Arias Sanchez (Costa Rican) 
1988 : UN peacekeeping forces 
1989 : The Dalai Lama (Tibetan) 

1990 : Mikhail Gorbachev (Russian) ^ 

1991 ; Aung San Suu Kyi (Myanmarese) 


1992 : Rigoberta Merichu, (Guatemalan) : 
1993 ; Frederik W, de Klerk, Nelson Mandela 
S. African) 

1994 ; Yasir Arafat,' Palestine; Shimon 1 
' Yitzhak Rabin (both Isr.) 

. 1995 : Joseph Rotblat (UK) 

1996 ; Roman Catholic Bishop Carlos 
Ximenes Nelo and Jose Ramos Hoi 
East Timor.) 

1997 : International Campaign to Ban Land 
(ICBL) and its Coordinator Jody W1 
1998 : David Trimble, John Hume (N.' land 
1999 ; Doctors without Borders (MSF), an f 
in France. , 

Economics 

1969 • Ragnar Frisch (Norwegian) am 
■ -Tinbergen (Dutch) 

1970 : Paul Samuelson (US) 

1971 : Simon Kuznets (US) ‘ 

1972 : Kenneth Arrow (US) And Sir John 
(Brifishj 

19731 Wassily Leontief (US)'. 

1974 ; Gunnar Myrdal (Swedish) and Fridrii 
■ Hayek (Austrian) 

' 1975 : Leonid Kantorovich (Russian) & 1 
Kiipmans (Dutch) 

1976 :M.' Friedman (US)' 

1977 : J.E, Meade (British) E. B. Ohiin (Sw 
1978 : H.A. Simoni (US)' 

1979 ■ Theodore W. Schultz and Arthur 
(US) • 

1980 ; Lawrence Klein (US) 

1981 ; James Tobin (US) 

1982 ; Geogrge Stigler (US) 

1983 ; Gerard Debreu (US) 

1984 ; Sir Richard Stone (British) 

1985 ; Franco Modigliani (US) 

1986 ; James Buchanan (US) 

1987 ; Robert Solow (US) 

1988 .• Maurice Allais (French) ■ ’ , 

1989 ; Trygve Haavelmo (Nonwegian) 
1990 ; Harry Morkowitz, Merton Miller & \ 
Sharpe (US) 

1991 : Ronald H. Coase, Br. (US) 
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992 : Gary S. Becker (US) 

993 ; Robert W. Fogel, Douglass C. North (both 
US) 

[ 994 ; John C. Harsanyi, John F.Nash (both US) 
f 995 :RobertE. LucasJr. (US) 

(996; James A. Mirriees, UK and William Vickrey 
(Canada) ' 

(997 ; Robert C. Merton (US) and Myron S. 
Scholes (US) 

f998 : Amartya Sen (India) - 
f999 ; Robert Mundel (Canadian) 

Physiology And Medicine 
1901 : Emil Von Behring (German) 

■1902 : Sir Ronald Ross (British) 

';f903 ; Niels Finset (Danish) 

1904 ; Ivan Pavlov (Russian) 

.1905 ; Robert Koch (German) 

'1906 ; Camillo Golgi (Italian) & Santiago Ramon 
Y Cajal (Spanish)- 
1907 : Charles Laveran (French) 

,l908 ; Paul Ehrlich (German) & Elie Mechnikoff) 
'j (Russian/French) 

1909 : Emil Theodor Kocher (Swiss)' 

.1910 ; Albrecht Kossel (German) 

^1911 ; Allvar Gullstrand (Swedish) 

1912 ; Alexis Carrel (French) 

--|913 ; Charies Richet (French) ' 

1914 : Robert Barany (Austrian) 

(915-18 ; No award- • • 

iJ-(919 ; Jules Bordet (Belgiari) 

1920 ; August Krogh (Danish) 
r! '(92 1 ; No award 

(922 ; Archibald Hill (British) ■& Otto Meyerhof 
1 (German) ■ " 

|923 ; Sir Frederick Bariting (Cariadian) & John 
! ■ Macleod (British)' 

(924 ; Willem Einthoven (Dutch) 

;925 ; No award 

j"' 1926 : Johannes Fibiger (Danish) 

, |927 ; Julius Wagner-Jauregg (Austrian) 

928 ; Charles Bicolle (French) - 
1929 ; Christiaan Eiikman (Dutch) & Sir Frederick 
Hopkins (British) ' ' " 

'^_Sj930 : Kart Lahdsteiner (US) ‘ • 

(931 ; Otto Warburg (German) ■ 


AWARDS AND PRIZES 

1932 : Edgar Adrian & Sir Charloss Glioirinolon 
(British) 

1933 : Thomas H.Morgan (US) 

1934 : George Minot, William P.'Murphy, & Goorgo 
Whipple (US) 

1935 : Hans Spemann (Gorman) 

1936; Sir Henry Sale (British) ’& Otto Loowl (Gor- 
man/ Austrian) 

1937 : Albert Szent-Gyorgyi (Hungarian) 

1938 : Corneilla Heymans (Belgian) 

1940-42 ; No award 

1943 : Henrik Dam (Danish) & Edward Doisy (US) 
1944 : Joseph Elanger & Herbert Gasser 
1945 : Sir Alexander Fleming, Howard Florey, & 
Ernst Chain (British) 

1946 : Hermann Muller (US) 

1947 : Carl and Gerty Cori (US) & Bernrdo 
Houssay (Argentinian) 

1948 ; Paul Muller (Swiss) 

1949 : Walter Hess (Swiss) & Antonio Mbniz (Por- 
tuguese) 

1950 : Philip Hench & Edward Kendall (US), 
Tadeus Reichstein (Swiss) 

1951 : Max Theiler (S. African/ American) 

1952 : Selman Waksman (US) 

1953 : Fritz Lipmann (German/American) & Hans 
Krebs (German/ British) 

1954; John Enders, Thomas Weller, & Frederick 
Robbins (US) 

1955 : Hugo Theorell (Swedish) 

1956 : Andre Coumand & Dickinson Richards Jr 
(US) and Werner Frossman (German) 

1957 ; Daniel Bovet (Italian) 

1958 ■ George Beadle, Edward Tatum, & Joshua 
Lederbert (US) 

1959 : Severe Ochoca & Arthur Kornberg (US) 
1960: SirMacfarlane Burnet (Australlian) & Peter 
Medav/ar (British) 

1961 : George von Bekesy (Hungarian/US) 

1962 ; Frands Crick & Maurice Wilkins (British) & 
James Watson (US) 

1963 : Alan Hodgkin & andrew Huxley (British) & 
Sir John Ecclas (Australian) 

1964 : Korirad Bloch (German/ American) & 
Feodor Lynen (German) 
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1965 : Francois Jacob, Andre Lwoff, & Jacques 
Monod (French) 

1966 : Charles Huggins & Francis Peyton Rous 
(US) 

1967 : Ragnar Granil (Swedish) & Haldan Hartiline 
a George Wald (US) 

1968 . Robert Holley, Hara Gobind Khorana; a 
Marshall Nirenberg (US) 

1989 : Max delbruck, Alfred Hershey, a.Salvador 
Luri (US) 

1970 : Sir Bemard-Katz (British), Ulf von Euler 
(Swedish), a Julius Axelrod (US) 

1971 : Earl Sutherland Jr (US) 

1972 ; Rodney Porter (British) a Gerald Edelman 
(US) 

1973 : Karl von Frishch a Konrad Lorenz (Aus- 
trian) a Nikolaas Tinbergen (Dutch) 

1974 : Albert Claude a Christian de Duve (Bel- 
gian) a George Palade (Romanian-Ameri- 
can) 

1975 ; David Baltimore a Howard Temin (US), 
Renato Duibecco (Italian) 

1976 ; 8.S. Blumberg a D.G. Gajdusek (US) 
1977: Rosalyn Yallow, R. Guillemin & A. Serially 

(US) 

1978 : W. Arber (Swiss). D. Nathans a H, Smith 
(US) 

1979 : Godfrey Newbold Hounsfteld (British) & 
Alien McLeod Cormack (US) 

1980 : George Snell (US), Jean Dausset (French) 
a Barui Benacerra (Venezuelan) 

1 1981 . David Hubei, Rober Speny (US) a Torsten 
Wiesel (Swedish) 

1982 : Sune Bergstroen, Bengt Samuelson (Swed- 
ish) a John Vane (British) 

1983 ; Barbara Me Clintock (US) 

1984 : Cesar Miistein (British), Geroge Kohter 
(West German) a Niels Jeme (Danish) 
1985: Micha! Brown & Joseph Goldstein (US) 
1986 . Rita Levi- Montafcini (American and Ital- 
ian) a Stanley Cohen (US) 

1987 : Susumu Jonegawa (Japanese) 

1988 : Sir James Black (British) & Gertrude Elion 
a George Hitchings (US) 

1989 : J. Michael Bishop a Harold E. Varmus (US) 


1990 ; Joseph Murray a Donald Thomas (US) 
1991 : Edwin Neher, Bert Sakmann, both (Get.) 

1992 ; Edmond H. Fisher. Edwin G.Krebs (both 

, US) • . : 

1993 : Philip A, Sharp (US); Richard J. Roberts 
(Br.) 

1994 • Alfred Q. Gilman, Martin Rodbell (both US) 
1995 : Edward Lewis, Eric Wieschaus (both US): 

Christiane Nusslein Volhard (Ger.) 

1996 : Peter Doherty (Aus.), Rolf Zinkemagei 
(Switz.) 

1997 ; Stanely Prusiner (US) 

1998 : Robert F, Furchgott, Louis J. Igrarro, Fend 
Murad (all US) 

1999 . G. Blowbel! (German) 

Literature 

1901 ■ Rene Sully Prudhomme (French) 

1902 : Theodor Mommsen (German) - . ' , 
1903 : Bjornstjerne Bjornson (Norwe) ■ 

1904 ; Frederic Mistral (French) And Joi 
Echegaray (Spanish) 

1905 : Henryk Sienkiew-icz (Polish) 

1906 : Giosue Carducci (Italian) ■ 

1907 : Rudyard Kipling (English) - 
1908 : Rudolf Eucken (German) 

1909 : Selma Lagerlof (Swedish) 

1910 . Paula von Heyse (German) 

191 ; . Maurcic Maesterlink (Belgian) 

1912 ; Gerhart Hauptmann (German) 

1913 : Sir Rabindranath Tagore (Indian) 

1914 : No award 

1915 : Remain Holland (French) 

1916 : Verner von Heidenstam (Swedish) 

1917 • Karl Gjellerup And Henrik Pontoppidi 
(Danish) , ■ ■ . - , ' 

1918 : No award 
1919 : Carl Spitl'eler (Swiss) 

1920 ; Knut Hamsun (Nonwegian) 

1921 : Anatoie France (French) - 
1922 : Jacinto Benavente (Spanish) 

1923 ' Wiliiam Buber Yeats (Irish) 

1924 Wladyslaw Reymonl (Polish) • 

1925 George Bernard, Shavr (Irish) 

1926 Grazia Deledda (Italian) - - - 

1927 ■ Henri Bergson (French)’ 
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1928 : Sigrid Undset (Norwegian) 

1929 : Thomas Mann (German) 

)930: Sinclair Lewis (US) 

1931 : Erik Karlfeldt (Swedish) 

1932 : John Galsworthy (English) 

1933 : Ivan Bruin (Russian) 

?934; Luigi Pirandello (Italian) 

1935: No award 
J936; Eugene O’Neill (US) 

1937 : Roger Martin du Gard (French) 
W38;Pear). S. Buck (US) 

?939 ; Frans Eemil Sillanpaa (Finnish) 

1940-43 : No award 
W-t : Johannes V. Jensen (Danish) 

Gabriela Mistral (Chilean) 

Hermann Hesse (Swiss) 

Andre Gide (French) 

Thomas Stearns Eliot (Anglo-American) 
William Faulkner (US) 

Bertrand Russell (English) 

Par Lagerkvist (Swedish) 

Prancois Mauriac (French) 

Sir Winston Churchill (English) 

Bmest Hemingway (US) 

Halldor Laxnes (Icelandic) 

Juan Ramon Jimenez (Spanish) 

Albert Camus (French) ' 

(Russian), declined 
Salvatore Quasimodo (Italian) 

; (P^™^ John Perse (Alexis Saint-Lager) 

I (Yugoslavian) • 

Steinbeck (US) 

I Sr Sefertate, 

• Jiguel Angel Asturias ( 

• lasunari i<’o,.,„u-.. , 


; 1945 
I 1946 

1947 

1948 
; 1949 
: 1950 
I 1951 

’ 1952 
: 1953 
: 1954 
\ 1955 
|)956 
i1957 
[1958 
.1959 
1960 


'1967 

[1969 

■1969 

'1970 

\l97l 

\1972 


Samuel Becket (Irish) ; 


1973 : Patrick White (Australian) 

1974 : Eyvind Johnson and Harry Edmund 
Martinson (Swedish) 

1975 ; Eugenio Montale (Italian) 

1976 : Saul Bellow (US) 

1977 ■ V. Aleixandre (Spanish) 

1978 : Isaac Bashevis Singer (US) 

1979 : Odysseus Alepoudhelis (Greek)- Known 
as Odysseus Elytis ; 

1980 Czeslaw Milosz (US) 

Elias Canetti (Bulgarian) 

Gabriel Garcia Maruqez 
William Golding (British) 

Jaroslav Seifert (Czechoslovakian) 

Claude Simon (French) 

Wole Soyinka (Nigerian) 

Joseph Brodsky (Russian) 

Naguib Mahfouz (Egyptian) 

Camilo Jose Cela (Spanish) 

Octavio Paz (Mexico) 

Nadine Gordimer (S. African) 

Derek Walcott (West Indian) 

Toni Morrison (US) 

Kenzaburo Oe (Jpn.) 

Seamus Heaney (Ir.) 

Wislawa Szymorska (Pol.) 

Dario Fo (Italian) 

Jose Saramago (Por.) 

Guenter Grass (German) 


1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 


Chemistry 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
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Jacobus van't Hoff (Dutch) 

Emil Fischer (German) 

Svante Arrhenius (Swedish) 

Sir William Ramsay (Bribsh) 

Adolf von Baeyer (German) 

Henri Moissan (French) 

Eduard Buchner (German) 

Rutherford (New Zealand/British) 
Wilhelm Ostwald (German) 

Otto Wallach (German) 

Mane Gurie (French) 

1914 . Theodore Richards (US) 
^[^^ichardWillstatter (German) 
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t9J6-t7 ; No award 

19W : Fritz Haber (German) 

t9?9: No award . . 

1920 Waither Nernst (Grthan) 

1921 : Frederick Soddy (British) 

1922 ■ Francis Aston (British) 

1923 : Fritz Pregi (Austrian) 

1924 : Now av/ard 

J925 ; Richard Zsigtnondy (German) 

1926 : Theodore Svedberg (Swedish) 

1927 : Heinrich Wieland (German) 

1928 ■ Adoff Windaus (German) 

1929 : Arthur Harden (British) & Hans von Euter- 
Chelpin (German/Swedish) 

1930 : Hans Fischer (German) 

1931 ■ Carl Bosch & Friedrich Bergius (German) 
1932 : Irving Langmuir (US) 
t933 ; No award 
1934 ■ Harold Urey (US) 

1935 : Frederic And Irene Joliot-Curie (German) 
1936 : Peter Debye (Dutch) 

1937 : Walter Haworth (British) & Paul Karrer 
(Swiss) 

1938 • Richard Kuhn (German) 

1939 ■ Adolf Butenandt (German) & Leopold 
Ruzicka (Swiss) 

1940-42 . No award ; 

1943 : George von Hevesy (Hungarian/Swedish) 

1944 Otto Han (German) 

1945 ■ AUuri Virtanen (Finnish) 

, 1946 James Sumner. John Northrop. & Wendell 
Stanely (US) 

1947 Sir Robert Robinson (British) 

1948 ' Arne Tiselius (Swedish) 

1949 : Wiiliarn Giauque (US) 

1950 : Otto Diets & Kurt Alder (German) 

1951 ■ Glen Seaborg & Edwin Me Millan (US) 

1952 Archer Martin & Richard Synge (British) 
1953 ; Hermann Staudinger (German) 

1954 : Linus Pauling (US) 

1955 ; Vincent du Vigneaud (US) 

1956 : Sir Cyril Hinshelweed (British)& Nikolai 
Semenov (Russian) 

1957 ; Sir Alexander Todd (British) 

1958 ; Frederick Sanger (British) 


1959 .• Jaroslaw Heyrovsky (Czech.) 

1960 .-Willard Libby (US) , ... 

1961 : Melvin Calvin (US) . 

1962 : Max Perutz & John Kendrew (British) 
1963 : Max Ziegler (German) & Giutio Natla ( 
ian) 

1964 : Dorothy Crowfot Hodgkin (British) 
1965 ; Robert Woodward (US) r 
1966- Robert Mulliken (US)' ' •/: 

1967 ; Ronald Norrish & George Porter (Britis! 

Manfred Eigen (German) . . 

1968 ; Lars Onsager (US) , ■ • - 

1969 ; Derek Barton (British) & Odd Hassel (1 
wegian) . - 

1970 : Luis Leloir (Argentinian) . 

1971 : Gerhard Herzberg (Canadian) , 

1972 ; Christian Anfinseri, Stanford Moore, & ' 
liam Stein. (US)' , 

1973 : Ernst Otto, Fischer (West .German 
Geoffrey Wilkinsori (British) „ 

1974 ; Paul Florey (US) , , , ' 

1975 : John Cornforth (Australian) & Vlad 
Prelog (Swiss) ■ " , 
_1976:W.N.Lipscornb(US)' ... 

'1977 . L. Prigogine (Belgiati).., .1 . . 

1978 Peter Mitchell (British) , / -! 

1979 ; Herbert C. Brown :(yS) & George Wilt 
(German) , ■ 

1980 : Paul Berg. Walter Gilbert (US) & Fredera 
Sanger (British), 

1981 : Kenich’i Firkui (Japanese) & Roald Hoflin 
(US)’ 

1982 ; Aaron Kiug (British) 

1983 • Henry Taube (US) , 

1984 : Bruce Merrifield (US) 

1985 . Herbert Hauptman & Jerome Karfe (1/S 
1986 Dudley Herschbach & Yuan Lee (OS) 
John Pqlyani (Canadian) - , . . ■ 

1987 : Charles Pederesen & Donald Cram (U^ 

1988 ; Johnn Oeisendorfer, Robert Huber 
Hartmut Michel (West German) . 

1989 : Thomas R. Cech;(US) '& Sidney 
(Canadian) 

1990 ; Elias J Corey (USy 
1991 : Richard R., Ernst (Sv/iss). 
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W92 : Rudc’ph ^ f, 'arcus (Csr,. US) 

1953 : Kary B. ?,{t£rs (US}; f,':cfis5; SmSh {E.1;- 
eh-Cane-aTan) 

1994 : George A. Olah (US) 

1995 : Pan! Cmtzen. P. Sn=r.'.-cod Rc’arra (bc'ri 
US) 


Zcl Vt.'Zc 


1930 : Srr Cf’ia.'a'aaar.na'a 
1931:llosr.-a--i 

1932 : '.VsT^' Ksi=-ie.-5 !&-=-) 

Er/.-n ScH-cc'rae- (Austrian! i Far : 
(B*sh) 


J C - 


Sir Haro'd Krolo (Br.J 
: Paul Boyar (US) Joftr 
Jens Sko'j- (D. Mark.) 


PoofeOr.US) 

1999 : A.imed E. Zev/eT: (Egyp^an) 

Physics 

1901 : V/i[ne’.'n Roatgen (German) 

1902 : Hendnk Lcrantz & Pieter iBaman (Dutch) 
tS 03 : Pierre and hiare Curie & Hen-n Eecauera! 



1934 

■ r.'c sr.-a-nS 


leyfcQthUS} 

1935 

: Ja-T<es Chad 

nvick fS.ritsh; 


1935 

; Victor Hess 

(Au-strianj c 

(Sr.) Dane 


(US) 



1937 

: C. Da-.rissen 

(US) £ G. T! 

1 Dr. John a. 

1933. 

: Enrico Fsmrj 

(HaOan) 

- 

1939. 

■ Ernest 0- La-Are, nee fJ5) 




1943 

1944 


. t\u c fiord 

i -■ Otto Stem (US) 

: : Is^icr Isaac Rab 


(French) 

T904 ; Lord Royteigh (Erfeh) 

1905: Fniirp? Lenard (German) 

1906 : Sir Joseph Thoimson (Brcsh) 

1907: Albert Miche'son (US) 

1993 : Gabn'ei Lippmann (French) 

1909 : G. Maxoni {t!e%r.) & F. Braun (German) 
1910 : Johannes Van der VVaats (Dutr^i) 

1911 ; V/Hhelm V.’ien (German) 

1912 ; fJils G'jstc.' Da's-n (Sv.edsu) 

1913 ; Heike Kameriir^h-Onnes (Dutch) 

1914 ; {Jax von Laue (German) 

1915 : Sir Vff.'iem K. Bragg & '.'.Tram L Etacg 
(British) 

1916 : h’a mvan} 


1947 : St Edrmrd App'eton (Bntish) 

19~S : Patnck. M.S. E'at^'Stt (Britsh) 

1949 : Hideki Yu‘«-.a.'i= (Japaressj 
1950 : CecH Frank PoncI (Bhtsh) 

1951 : Sir Jchn CccJimfi (arftsh) & Ernest Wa’ton 
(Insh) 

1952 : Etf.-m'd Puree" & Fe^rc E'txh (US) 

1953 . Fnts Zem'ke (Dutch) 

1954 ■ J.’.ax Ecm (GermenEntsh) 6 V; Botha 
(C-erman) 

1955 Fcl'/'.a'O Kusr^r & Vi"; s Lamb J' (USi 
1956 : Vr'. s'-aytey. iV. ErS^i & J Eardeer. fiJS) 
1957 Tsur>g Dau Lee & Chh !Jng Yang (Ch- 

nse! Amencan) 

1955 ■ Fa-.e' Charen'cr,'. frya Fra~k 5 !gc' Tamm 


1917: Charies Ea-rtia (British) 

1915 : Max Planck (German) 

1919 : Johannes Start: (German) 

1920 : Charles Guniaume (Svriss) 

1921 ; AJtert Einstein (GerrriSa'Svriss) 

1922 : Uisls Bohr (Danih) 

1923 : Robert Mn;:<an (US) 

1924 : Kart Siegbahn (Swedish) 

1925: James Franck & Gust?/ Hertz (Gemnan) 
1926 : Jean Perrin (Frenrrti) 

1927 : A. Compttn ^3) & C.TR V'.’^ (5-S^) 
1925 ; Owen Richantsen (British) : 

1929 : Prince Lous Victor de Broglie (Frerrch) 


(Russian) 

1959 : Emi'd Secre S O.-.en Chamcena-n (USi 
1950 ■ Dc-ne'd G’aser fUS) 

195? ■ R Ho^tectar (US) & R t.'cssbauar (C-e-- 


rr.an) 

1952 Le/ le'dau (Russ-an) 

1953 Eugene VAgner fJS]] J.'ans Co- 
!J=/er (Gennan' American} 5 Hans 
(German) 

t55A Chartes Termes (US'). 5 ft-Vc =■ c 
A.'exanc'r FrcAhcro,' (R'jss’anj 
1555 ■ Rveham fe,~r.5n I Ju an Scew'-g 
£ Sch.ri.chm Temensna (Jaoa~) 


>e,ns£n 
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J966 ; Alfred Kastler (French) 

1967 : Hans Bathe (US) 

1968 ■ Luis Alvarez. (US) 

1969 , Murray Gell-Mann (US) 

1970 . Hannes- Allfven (Swedish) & Louis Neel 
(French) 

1971 ' Dennis Gabor (British) 

1972 : J. Batieen, L Cooper, & J. Schrieffer (US) 
1973 . War Glaever (American, Leo Esaki (Japa- 
nese) & Brian Josephson (Brifeh) 

1974 : Sir Martin Ryle & Anthony Hev/ish (UK) 
1975 . James Rainwater (US). Aage Bohr & Ben- 
jamin Mottelson (Danish) 

1976 B. Richter (US) & G. Ting (US) 

1977 Sir Neviil Mott (British). J. Van Week (US) 
& P. Anderson (US) 

1978 : P. J. Kapitsa (Russian), A. A. Penzias (US) 
& R.W. Wilson (US) 

1979 ■ Sheldon Glashow (US), Abdus Salerh (Pa- 
kistan), & Stephen Weinberg (US) 

1980 James Cronin & Va! Fitch (US) 

1981 ' Kai Siegbahn (Swedish), Nicholaas 
Bloembergen & Arthur Schawlaw (US) 

1982 : K. G, Wilson (US) 

1983 ■ Subramanyan Chandrasekhar & William 
Fow,ler (US) 

1984 • C. Rubbia (Italian) & Simmon Van Oer 
Meer (Dutch) 

1985 Klaus Von Klitzing (West German) 

1986 Ernst Ruska & Gerd Binning (West Ger- 
man) & Heinrich Rohrer (Swiss) 

1987 ■ K. Muller (Swiss) & J Bednorz (West Ger- 
man) 

1988 Leon Lederman. Melvin Schvrartz & jack 
Steingerger (US) 

1989 Norman F Ramsey & Hans, G. Dehmelt 
(US) & Wolfgag paul (West German) 

1990 Jerome 1 Friedman & Henry W,. kendall 
(US) 

1991 : Pierre-Giles de Gennes (France) 

1992 Georges Charpak (Poland-France) 

1993 ■ Joseph H Taylor, Rusell A Hulse (both 
US) 

1994 ; Bertram N. Brockhouse (Gan) Clifford G 
Shull (US) 
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1995 : Martin L. Perl of Sfanfrod University 
Frederick Reins of the University of Ca 
nia- Irvine (both US) 

1996 ;• David M. Lee, Douglas D. Osheroff 
Robert C. Richardson (America) . 

1997 ; Steven Chu, Williarn 6. Phillips,- Both 
Claude Cohen Tannoudji (Fr.) • ■ , 
1998 ; Prof. Robert B. Laughlin, Prof. Hors 
■ Stormer, and Prof. Daniel C. Tsui (All 
1999 ; G.T. Huft and J,D. Whillman (both are I 
Holand) ■ - 

Magsaysay Award ; This award was i 
tuted by the Philipines government in the men 
of its former President Ramon Magsaysay. ' 
award is given eveiy year for outstanding achii 
ments in public service, journalism, literature 
creative communication arts and internatipnal 
derstanding. The aviiard constitutes a 'got 
plaque, 20,000 U.S. dollar and a citation. ' 
award is being given since 1958. 

Pullitzer Prize : This award was institi 
in the memory of the Publisher of New York Wr 
Joseph Pullitzer. The award is being given si 
1917 for international reporting, investigative 
porting, photography, criticism, literature, hist 
feature writing, editorial writing and public'serv 
The award constitutes '1000 Pound and a go! 
plaque. 

The Pulitzer prize for public service this y 
has gone to The Washington Post for its seric 
incisive reportage on reckless gun play by the 
police officers. The 'national reporting prize w 
to The New York Times for a' series of, attic 
unveiling the corporate sell off of U.S.'technoli 
to China. Maureen Dowd, a columnist with i 
New York Times won the Commentary Prize i 
The Wall Street Journal bagged the Pulitzer pi 
for international reporting lor its coverage on 
Russian financial crisis. In the arts’ section i 
Hours written by Michael Cuhninghom won 
pnze for the best fiction.. 

Booker Prize ; This is the highest liter 
award of Britain. The award is given every yeai 
outstanding literary vrorks of writers in English fn 
the Commonv/ealth countries.' The aw: 
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. . comprise 20000 pounds (32000 U.S. dollars). 

■ South African novelist; J.M. Coetzee is the 
^ recipient of this year’s Booker Prize for his novel 
'Disgrace'. He is the first vvriter-to win the Booker 
twice. He had earlier bagged the prize for fits novel 
'The life and times of Michael K' in 1983. ‘Dis- 
j.- grace’ tells the tale of a professor who refuses to 
apologise for an impulsive affair with a student 
■ that cost him his job. He seeks refuge'with his 
■ ' . daughter on her farrn-Where she is raped in a 


savage attack that reveals the fault lines in their 
relationship. ' • 

Right Livelihood Award ; This award was 
instituted in Sv/eeden in 1980. The award is given 
for important contributions made towards environ- 
ment and has a prize of 44.2 lakh rupees. 

Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International 
Understanding ; This av/ard is given by the In- 
dian government every year to those people who 
had done outstanding work to spread peace, 


Oscar Awards 
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friendship and solidarity in the world The ward 
IS also given to the people who have contributed 
signifinantiy in the field of pubiic saryice. 

Craford Prize . This prize is given by Royal 
Sweedish Academy of Sciences to those areas in 
which the Nobel Prizes are not being given. The 
award constitute 3,30000 US dollar. 

Bharat Rafna ; It is the highest ciwiian 
honour m India. This award is given for outstand- 
ing works m the field of art, literature, science and 
public service. C. Rajagopalachari, S. Radha- 
knshnan and Dr, C.V. Raman were the first recipn 
ents of (his award in 1954. Til! now 34 eminent 
persons bwP i'-ni- coveted- award.' C. ’ 
Subramaniyam and M.S. Subutaxmi bagged the 
award in 1998. Jay Prakash Narayan (Po'slh- 
musouiy). Prof Amertya Sen, Gopinath Bardolai 
(Posthmusouty) and Pd. £ay[ Shanker in 1999 
are (he last recipient'b’flhis award. 

Padma Vibushan : It is the second highest 
civilian ward in India after Sharat Ratna. The 
award is given for unparalled and outstanding work 
in any field of public service. A government ser- 
vant is also entitled to (his award. 

Padma Bhushan This is the nighesl 
civilian awarH •- 

Padma Vibushan, This award is given to any per- 
son who has done extraordinary service in any 
field 

Padma Shri : Thw Is the fourth highest ci- 
vilian award m India It is also given to tee per- 
sons vrho have made more than ordinary contri- 
butions in then chosen field Till now many per- 
sons have won this av/ard Norfnaily, every year a 
iici of persons from various fields are chosen for 
Padmsshn 

Padma Awards ; Three-tier Padma av/ards 
Padma Vibhusan. Padma Bhusan and Padma Sn- 
arvarrisd fo 79 disringuishep persons. Padma 
Vtbhusan for 7 persons. Padma Bhusan for 7 per- 
sons and 43 for Padma Sri Eminent recipients are 
Ratan Tata, Hanprasad Chaurasra, Pandit Jasray. 
M.S Gill, R.K Narayan, K Kasturirangan. 
Sikander Bakht etc 

Bahadur Shah Zafar Award r The Bahadur 
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Shah Zafar awards for Urdu writers were given tr 
Prof. Al-e- Ahemed Suroor of- Aligarh for -199! 
and Prof. Mohammad Husain of Delhi for- 1999 
These awards are given annually on all - Indie 
Basis.'-. . . 

. — TTada Saheb Pbalks Av-’srd : Veteran filrr 
maker B.R. Chopra was presented (he prestigious 
Dada Sihib Phaike Award for 1998 at the Na- 
tional Film Festival award function af N ew De lhi 
Sahitya Academy Award : Twen^"iv/o fent- 
ers in as many languages received fhe-Sahit>'a 
Academy awaids.t'of 1S98. They include Vinod 
Kuipaf Shukla^Rindi), A.K..Rafngniiiam /tnn.'.'Chl, 
Nabaneela Dev Sen. -{Bengali), Abdul Rahman 
(Tamil), V.V, Subbaiah (Telegu), CV Sreeraman 
(Malyaiam). Three awards were given posthu- 
mously- to A.K Ramanujam (English), D.R. Nagrai 
(Kanada) and Kuideep Singh Jindhria (Dogrij. - 
Olher awardees were Medini Choudhari 
(Assamese), Niranjan Bhagat (Gujrati), Rashid 
Nazki (Kashmiri), Sarat Chandra Shenoi (Konkani), 
Saketananda (Mailhili), Lan Chenba Meetei 
(Manipuri), Rai)n5f,5'^'P3\hate (Marathi), Bik'ram 
Slf.Tnapa (Nepali), Haraprasad Das (Oriyaj 
Niranjan Tasneem (Punjabi), Vasu Acharys 
(Rajasthani). Sriniwas Rath (Sanskrit). Vasudev 
Mohi (Sindhi) and Bashir Badr (Urdu). 

Golden Globe : Jim Carrey won Golden 
Globe Award for best actor in “Man On The Moon' 
Janet Me Teer vyon^Gplden Globe iQt 5591 nc- 
tress in 'Tutfibla" Weeds*. 

. ' 'Ashok Chakra : India’s highest peace-tim' 
gallantry award, Ashok Chakra, has been award 
posthumously to Maj Sudhir Kumar of 9 Para (spe 
cral force) for, his gallaniry.in J and K during Op 
eralion Vijay'. The Ashok Chakra, mehm (g; ga' - 
lantry other than in (he fsce'of ,*Sie enemy, i ' 
eguivalerit to,J.hg-wir time award, Parsm W • 
Chakra, ■ 

Mahavir Chakra : The second highest wa f 
time gallantry avrard. Mahavir, Chakra, has bee - 
awarifed to Sepoy. Imliakum Ao of (he seco’: 
battalion of Naga Regiment for his role duri' y 
Operation Vfjay in Kargil sector. - , ' ■ ■ 

. And .as many as 506 armed force 
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personnel were awarded gallantry awards. The 
awards include one Ashoka Chakra, 24 Param 
Vishisht Seva Medals, 4 Kirti Chakras, one Uttam 
Yuddh Seva Medal. 2 Ati Vishisht seva medal, 44 
Ati Vishisht Seva Medals, one Vir Chakra and 19 
Shaurya Chakras, 5 Yudh Seva Medals^ 113 Sena 
medals, 3 Nao Sena medals, 3 Vayu Sena Med- 
als, 16 Sena medals, 8 Nao Sena medals, 1 bar 
Vayu Sena medal, 13 Vayu Sena medals, 2 bars 
to Vishist Seva medal, 88 Vishisht Seva medals 
etc. 

Swedish Crafoord Prize 2000 : R.N. Maini, 
an Indian, and Marc Feldman will be shared the 
Swedish Crafoord Prize for 2000. 

NTR National Film Award, 1999: Lata 
Mangeshkar v/as awarded the NTR National Film 
Award for 1999 by the Chief Minister of Andhara 
Pradesh. N. Chandrababu Naidu. 

Golden Peacock Av/ard ; The Golden Pea- 
cock Award for the best film by Asian director was 
bagged jointly by an Indian film “Karunam" and 
the Japanese film “Poppaya". The award carries a 
cash prize of Rs. 5 lakhs. Silver Peacock av/ard 
goes to 'Nang Nak’, a Thai film directed by Nonzee 
Nimibutr. The Chinese film 'Postmen in the Moun- 
tains’ bagged the special Jury Award and a Silver 
Peacock and Rs. 2.5 lakhs. 

National Design Award . The National De- 
sign Award for 1999 awarded to the Delhi Metro 
Project Director. , Mr. E Sreedharan. The award 
instituted by the Institute of Engineers India, given 
to eminent design engineers every year for their 
outstanding contributions. 

Param Vir Chakra : India's highest gal- 
lantry' award, Param, Vir Chakra, presented posi- 
humously to Vikram Batra and Manoj Kumar 
.Pa.ndey and to nfleman Sanjay Kumar and Grena- 
,dier Yogendra Singh Yadav for displaying velour 
during 'Operation Vijay’ in Kargil. The first recipi- 
ent of the Param Vir Chakra was Major Som Nath 
'Sharma posthumously. 

^ Palmolive Femina Miss India 2000; Lara 
'Putta, Rnyanka Chopra and Diya Mirza won 
■•remina Miss India- Universe, Femina Miss india- 
yVorld and 'Femina Miss India-Pacific Quest 
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respectively on January 16, -200Q. The contest 
being held in Pune. - 

Sanskrit! Awards: The annual Sansknti 
Awards given by the Sanskriti Pratisthan, a soci- 
ety for fostering art and culture has been an- 
nounced, The recipients are; Baroda-based painter 
Anandajit Ray in the field of art. OdissiKiappei^ 
Sangeeta Dash for performing. arts, Urdu. writer' 
Mohammed Aleem for literature, Praveen Swam- 
for journalism and Anupam Sah for social and 
cultural achievement. 

Vyas Samman: Hindi novelist 'Shreelal 
Shukla has been selected for the prestigious 'Vyas 
Samman' for his novel 'Bisrampur Ka Sant'. The 
award, given annually by the K.K. Birla Founda- 
tion to an outstanding literary work in Hindi 
authored by an Indian citizen published during the 
past 10 years, carries a cash reward of Rs 2.50 
lakhs and a citation. 

Sulabh Sahitya Akademi Award: The 
Sulabh.Sahitya Akademi Award 1999 has been 
given to the renowned litterateur Trilochan Shasiri ' 
for excellence in trend-setting Hindi prose and 
poetry writings. 

Sakharov Human Rights Prize: The Euro- 
pean Parliameni has awarded its. 1999 Sakharov 
Human Rights Prize to the East Timorese inde- 
pendence leader. Mr Xanana Gusmao. The prize 
carries a cash award of 15,000 euro (Si 5.009) 

Outstanding Parliamentarian Awards: 
Pranab Mu.Kherjee and S Ja'pai Reddy we'e co"- 
(erred with the outstanding parlian-entarian ar/ems 
for the year 1997 and 199S respeefvely. 

Pautod Mar Gregorios Av/ard: The 
country's best knovm milkman. Dr. V Kurien was 
recently bestowed with the Paulos f.'ar Grcgofie= 
Award 1999 for community self renewal. 

Human Rights Award: Ms Smiia ■•■amc 
was conferred tne Human Rights 
Chairman of the National Human RiJ'I-' 

Sion Mr Justice J.S. Vemia for 
research and repel on Casio v---- 
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and tv/o well-known Indian artistes, flute player 
Hari Prasad Chaurasia and sitarist Ustad Imrat 
Khan, have fieen chosen for the Hafiz All Khan 
Memonai Awards for 1999. 

Forensic Science Award; The prestigious 
Union Home Minister’s Award for Forensic Sci- 
ence for 1998 has gone to Mr. T.R. Nehra, a dis- 
tinguished forensic scientist v/orking as Principal 
Scientific Officer in the Central Forensic Science 
Laborabr/ of the Central Bureau of Investigation. 
The award carnes a cash award of Rs 25,000. Mr 
Nehra has been honoured for his contribution in 
the field of forensic documents examination which 
won him international recognition, 

Gandhi Peace Prize; Noted social worker 
and Gandhian Baba Amte is the recipient of the 
coveted 'Gandhi Peace Prize' for 1999 for his ex- 
emplary work for treatment and rehabilitation of 
leprosy patients and his concept of the 'Shramik 
Vidyapeeth’, Instituted by the Centre, the av/ard 
carrying a cash amount of Rs one crore, would be 
given by the President K,R. Narayanan in the first 
quarter of 2000. The previous recipients of the 
award are: Julius Nyerere, the former President 
of Tanzania, Mr A T Ariyartane, founder presi- 
dent of the Sarvodaya movement in Sri Lanka, Mr 
Gerard Fischer of Germany and the Ramakrishna 
Mission 

Dr. Ambedkar Vishista Seva Puraskar; ■ 
Social v/orker, Ms Poonam Singh, has been 
awarded the ‘Dr Ambedkar Vishishia Seva 
Puraskar 1999' for her distinguished services in 
the field of social v/elfare and upliftment of dalits 
and downtrodden 

Mrinalini Sarabhai Award; The first 
Mnnalini Sarabhai Award for Classical Excellence, 
instituted by the Darpana Academy of Perfonning 
Arts, Ahmedabad, has been av/arded to 
Kalamandalam Sivan Namboodiri of Kerata for his 
outstanding contribution to the ancient art of 
Koodiyaitam The award consists of a cash prize 
of Rs one lakh 

India Infemafional Gold Award: Mr M Y. 
Khan, chairman, the Jammu and Kashmir Sank 
has been awarded the India Internalional Gold 
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Award, 1999 for his performance in the field of 
banking. 

Aditya Vikram Birla Kalakiran Puraskar: 
Leading flautist A.K.A Ronu Majumdar and tabia 
exponent Aneesh Pradhan have been av/arded 
the 'first Aditya Vikram Kalaikiran Puraskar. The 
awards carry a scroll of honour, a memento and 
Rs 35,000 each. Awarded for the first time, the 
Aditya Birla awards will be presentedjannualiy to 
two promising young artists, v/ho are Indian citi- 
zens and betv/een 25 to 40 years of age. Roriu 
Majumdar is hailed as one of India's front-ranking 
flaufisls while Aneesh has created his own dis- 
tinctive style. , , . . , 

NHRC Awards; The book 'Manavradhikar- 
Dasha or Disha’ in Hindi which gives a descrip- 
tion on the status of human rights in India has 
bagged the first prize of Rs 25,000 awarded by 
the National Human Rights Commission (NHRC). 
The book is co-vmtlen by Mr Ramesh Chandra 
Dixit, Dr. Giriraj Shah, Mr Nishtar Khankahi and 
Dr, Giriraj Sharan Aggarwal. 

The second prize of Rs 5,000 is for the book 
'Taki Unka Bachpan Vapus Mil Sake’ by Prof 
Girishwar Mishra of Delhi University. His book 
deals with the rights of children in India, both pas! 
and present, ‘Swagat Hai Bell' by Mrs. Vibha 
Devsare.vrhich deals with the traditional concept 
of the female child in Indian society, won Ihe third 
prize of Rs 5,000. 

BBC Special Lifetime Achievement 
Award: The BBC has given its most prestigious 
Special Lifetime Achievement Award to Professor 
Bhikhu Parekh, Prof, Parekh is one of Ihe most 
eminent Asian academicians in Britain. He is Ifie 
author of over a dozen widely-acclaimed books in 
political philosophy and has been a visiting pro- 
fessor at many universities including Harvard. ■ 
Pennsylvania, McGill, Vienna and Barcelona. He 
has also been active in British public life since 
1970. 

Tansen Samman: Renov/ned vocalist 
Pandit C.R. Vyas is the recipient of this year's 
'Tansen Samman’ instituted by the Madhya 
Pradesh govemrmnt for his outsferKiing contnbuSan ; 
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"■ to Hindustani cfassical music. Pandit Vyas has 
^ created several ragas including Shiv Abhogi and 
Dhankoni-Kalyan. The a'//ard carries a cash prize 
and Rs one lakh and a citation. 

Seva Chakra Award; Dr. Shankar Dayal 
_ Sharma. former President has been honoured v/ith 
the Seva Chakra a//ard, the highest honour of the 
Indian Board of Alternative Medians for 1999. 

\t. Aditya Vikram Biria Kalashikar Puraskan 
Sarangi maestro Pandit Ram Narayan is the re- 
^^_'.cipientof this year's Aditya Vikram Biria felashikar 
';'^'^Pur3skar. The a’//ard is instituted by the Sangeet 
'Kala Kendra and comprise a prize of Rs 15 lakh 
and a momento. 

G.D. Biria Av/ard: Dr. K.Pa! of the Indian 
'"’^Statistical Institute. Calcutta, has been selected 
-■^^for the ninth G.D.Biria Award for 1999 for his out- 
•‘‘■^.Jtanding contribution in the field of machine intsl- 
jgence. Dr Pa! has been chosen for his contribu- 
-jion to pattern recognition, machine learning and 
is KT’ nage processing, using soft computing approach. 

Katha Chudamani Av/ard; Noted Hindi 
iCCs^-’i/riter Krishna Sobti is the redpient of the first 
(,1 Ss- jhudamani Av/ard for her lifetime literary achieve- 
•ji's"''; ’’nenL The av/ard has been instituted by Katha, a 
r'rii'pluntary organisation. 

JRD Tata Corporate Leadership Av/ard; 

5 All India Management AssodaUon (AIMA) has 

reel ’^"'inferred the prestigious JRD Tata Corporate 
ladership Award on Mr Azim H Premjl. chair- 
■v; jrVr^an of VVipro. He is the fifth recipient of this c.vard 
is in recognition of his strong commitment to 
' ti'/in dictum of ‘Customer First’ and ‘Peoples 
‘!i.'<ffc-''!ve!opment’ Instituted by the Tata Che.m Goiden 
^-.■=;“-3iIee Foundation in 1995 and administered by 
AIMA, the ff.vard cam'es a rolling trophy and a 
'^''i'.-!i^^3tion apart from a cash component of Rs 

fS^-<0,000. 

Sri Chandrasekarendra Sarasv/ati Na- 
Eminence Award; India’s renovmed sd- 
st Abdul Kalam. the Maharashtra Governor, 
Alexander, eminent jurist Nani Palkrwala, and 
,,,:f=3/'Vvach3n Chakravarty Sant Morari Bapu have 
honoured wi’ih the Sri Chandrasekarendra 
■r-vt,*i-‘':;.k 33 wati National Eminence Av/ard. The a'//ard 
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46th Nation al Film Av/ards 

• Best Actor : Ajay Dei/gan for 
his performance in film 
‘Zakhm’ directed by f.'ahesh 
BatL 

• Best Actress ;Shat5a.TaA.2mi 
for God mother. 

• Best Popular Rim Av/ard : 

Kuch Kuch Hota Hai directed 
by Karan Johar 

• riargis Dutt Av/ard for na- 
tional Integration : To Pooja 
Bhatt as producer of Za^ham 

• Best Supporting Actor : 

Manoj Bajpai for his rola in 
Setya. 

• Best Supporting Actress ; 

Suhasini Mu'ay for her role n 
Gulzar's Hu Tu Tu. 

• Best Feature Film : Se.mar by Shyam Behega! 

• Best Directon T. Raje'/nath for Ma'ayalam f'm 
Jnani 

• Best Child Artist : Baby S’.veth3 for Tamil flm 
MsHi 

• Best Female Playback Singer ; AHca Yagnik. 

ca.m'es a cita'ion, sifver scroll an-d a cash prize of 
Rs 2.5 la’<h. 

RSD Av/ards; Six companies have been 
awarded this yearis national awards for research 
and development They are: Tata Engineering and 
Locomotive Company (TELCO), Themis Chemi- 
cals, Mumbai, Manatee Auioma'Jons. Pondicherry. 
Bharat Biotech International, Hyderabad, Associ- 
ated Engineering Vlorirs. Tanuku, Andhra Pradesh, 
and Mitus Industries, Vapi 

Rajiv Gandhi V/ildlife Conservation 
Av/ard; H.S. Panv/ar. founder director of Ihe VAId- 
Rfe Institule of India has been a-//arded Ihe Rajiv 
Gandhi V/i!dIife Conservation Av/ard for 1998. The 
av/ard, instituted by the l/imslry of Environment 
and Forests, consists of a trophy and a cash ff/zard 
of Rs one lakh 

Indira Gandhi Av/ard for National Integra- 
tion: Former Presidenl Shankar Dayal Sharma 
has been selected for the Indira Gandhi Av/aid for 
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this year’s Dadasaheb Phalke av/ard for his ‘out- 
standing contribution' to film making. The av/ard 
consists of a cash prize of Rs two lakhs, a ‘sv/ama 
kamal' and a shawl. He gave commercial Hindi 
cinema a nev/ life v/ith films like Kanoon, Naya 
Daur and Dharmaputra. He also produced the 
hugely successful serial Mahabharata. He was also 
the first.film maker to get the Best Director Na- 
tional Av/ard for his film ‘Hamraaz’. 

' - U Thant Prize: The Nepalese Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Krishna Prasad Bhaftarai, has been 
awarded this year’s 'U Tha.nt Peace Prize’ for his 
life-long commitment to peace and freedom' 

Lata Mangeshkar Av/ard: Noted playback 
singer Asha Bhosle has been selected for the Lata 
Mangeshkar award instituted by the Maharashtra 
government The av/ard, carries Rs. one lakh in 
cash and a citation. 

B.M. Birla Av/ard: Six scientists a^ho-'gT' 
"iGipients-cf the B.M. Birla A^rL^-^S^ce for 
. the year 1 997. J^SCi^V^’j^iTare 

Prg^'N, Venkataramana of the Tata Insti- 
‘i' Fundamental Research (TIFR), Mumbai 
for his outstanding research in the area of Num- 
ber Theory: Dr Mohit Randeria. Associate Profes- 
sor, TIFR, Mumbai for his contribution in the area 
:? of condensed matter physics; Dr Madan Rao, Fel- 
i^low in the Institute of Mathematical Sciences, 
Chennai; Dr Pratim Kumar. Chattaraj, Professor. 
■■'' Indian Institute-of Technology, Kharagpur. Dr 
^-. Sanatanu Bhattachaiya, -Associate Professor. In- 
<dian Institute of Science, Bangalore; and Dr Ann 
^ Grover. Reader. Delhi University (Biology). 

Jamnalal Bajaj Awards: The Jamnalal 
:>awards for this year in various cat^ones hje 
been announced. The. recipients and the catego- 
ries are as follov/s:. nvnich 

/ Prof Sir Joseph Rotblat. a noted Bntish 

' "ohvsicist is the recipient of the Jamnalal Baja) in- 

•‘'^outside India. He is a leading champion of disa - 

P>amem. ^ Samprwma KranU 

■ of the award in the fieid 


../idyalaya, is the recipient ( 

‘A^-af constructive work. 


Dr Ajoy Kumar Basu of Society for Rural 
industrialisation,' Ranchi is the recipient of the 
a’ward for application of science and technology 
for nrral developmsnL 

Ms. Saraswathi Gora of Atheist Centre. 
Vijaya-z/ada, is the redpient of the Janakidevi Bajaj 
Av/ard for Uplift arid V/elfare of V/omen and Chil- 
dren. 

Each of these a'.vardsj to be presented in 
November, consists of a citation, a trophy and a 
cash prize of Rs 2. lakhs. • 

Vallathol Samman': Professor S.Guptan 
Na;r, noted Malayalam litterateur has been se- 
lected for the prestigious Vallathol Samman for 
1999 in recognition of his fife-time con'Lribufon to 
Malayalam literature. The awcfd, instituted m 
memory of Vallathol Narayana Menon, 

J»!Tipnses a cash prize of Rs 1 ,1 1 .1 1 1 sn<] a cna- 

UNESCO-NLM Award ’99: Three uriwer- 
sitv departments of adult and continuing educa- 
tion of the country have been selected for die 
UNESCO-NLM Award ’99 for their outstanding 
contribution to literacy. 

sity. (Ujjain, M.P) Jadhavpur University. CaLuua 
SiSram Rural 'nstitute^Gandh|ranr l a^ 
Nadu The a-z/ards. instituted by U tESCO, D— 
and the National Literacy Mission - arry a citaiion 
andacashpnzeofRs 21.000 eaci. 

Race AgainstPovertyAwari: Six persons 

of various nationalities have been s ilected fo, the 
•Race Against Poverty’ ffward for tl 
overcoming poverty or promotir^^ 
it. They are Dietrich Fischer o, Gf 
Estrada Quispe of Bofivia. ^ f 

Burundi Abdullah Mohamed Omar E rghi o- Egyp.. 
Mookda Intrasan of Thailand and Eli az A.imo/na 

"^'’XfJSf^erDrWalte.Plo.mghta 
British veterinary researcher. 
the prestigious S250.000 World 
years after he developed a nd ih . 

of rinderpest, one of the most le.h.i c..ue_d=- 
eases Dr Plo/rrighL now retired, was ch.,5^ 
the a-.vard. which is equivalent to the l>'obe_rm^ 
— ^ • "X.! 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


from among 4,000 nominees, for the vaccine he 
developed while working in Kenya and Nigeria 
between 1950 and 1964. The World Food Prize 
was first awarded in 1987 and this is the first lime 
that this prize has been awarded to a veterinary 
scientist. 

Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar Awards: Nine 
scientists have been selected for the Shanti 
Swarup Bhatnagar awards, for outstanding re- 
search. The prizes comprise a citation, a plaque 
and Rs 1 lakh cash award. 

The recipients are: Siddhartha Roy of Bose 
Institute, Calcutta and V.Nagaraja, Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore for biological sciences; 
Ganesh Prasad Pandey, National Chemical Labo- 
ratory, Pune and Deb Shankar Ray, Indian Asso- 
ciation for the Cultivation of Science, Calcutta for 
chemical sciences; R. Narasimhan of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore for engieering sci- 
ences; Rajeeva Laxman Karandikar of Delhi's In- 
dian Statistical Institute for mathematical sciences; 
Chintalagiri Mohan Rao of the Centre for Cellular 
end Molecular Biology for medical science; E.V. 
Sampathkumaran and Sunil Makhi of the Tala 
Institute of Fundamental Research, Mumbai for 
physical sciences. 

CSIR Award; The CSIR Young Scientist 
Awards (the upper age limit for eligibility is mid 
.^thirties) has been awarded to three scientists- Alok 
* ■ .. I of the Industrial Toxicology Research 

■ntre. Suman Kuman Mishra of the National 
./letailurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur and K, 
Yamuna Ram of the Indian Institute of Chemical 
Technology, Hyderabad 

Michael Madhusudan Award; The Michael 
Madhusudan Award-1999 for the most eminent 
educationist has been given to Dr. A.P. Mathur, 
former Vice-Chancellor of Agra University. A 
scholar of repute, he Is the author of many papers 
on history and other subjects. 

Biria Fellowships: Hindi writer. Prof Prem 
Shankar and (he Tamil scholar. Mr Ashokmitran 
have been offered the the K.K. Biria Foundation 
Fsitowships m comparative Indian literature. Prof 


Shankar will make an indepth study of the poem 
of Shri Sumitranandan Pant, whose centenary i 
being celebrated this year. Mr Ashokmitran will d 
a study on the origin and developnient c 
novels in Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada am 
Barigla.' The two-year fellowships (1999-2001 
carry a tax-free stipend of Rs 9,000 per montl 
each with' a contingency grant of Rs 25,000 i 
year. The fellowship, instituted in 1994, is g'lvei 
every year to two scholars, writers or teachers ti 
undertake studies on serious subjects in compara 
live Indian literature’, a new and growing academr 
discipline. 

Right Livelihood Award; The 1999 Righ 
Livelihood award, often called an alternative Nobe 
Prize has been awarded to a Spaniard, a Germai 
and organisations from Cuba and Colombia 
The shared 1.8 million Kronor (5217,000 
prize was awarded for contributions to sustain 
able agriculture, solar energy, indigenoui 
rights and bringing dictators to justice.- The Span 
ish lawyer Juan Garces is a recipient for his ef 
forts to ■ end the impunities* of the former Chileai 
dictator, Mr Augusto Pinochet, and for his lega 
work leading to the arrest of Mr Pinochet in Lon 
don in 1998. 

Prem Bhatia Award; The Prem Bhati: 
Award for excellence in political' reporting anc 
analysis for 1999 has been given to Ms Seem; 
Mustafa, Political Editor of The Asian Age. Th; 
award is given every year in recognition of cumu 
lative professional achievement. The Prem Bhati; 
Scholarship for media-related research by younc 
journalists has been awarded to Mr. Rajendr; 
Bandhu, a freelance journalist from Madhy; 
Pradesh, for his project on the present state and 
future direction of rural journalism. 

Amrita Devi Bishnoi Prizes: The Amrit; 
Devi B'lshnoi prizes named after Amrita Devi whe 
led those who sacrificed their life while protesting 
against a royal decree to cut down Khejri trees ir 
village Khejarii in Rajasthan. The prizes were in- 
stituted in 1997. The prizes svere given to the fol- 
towing institution and individuals : - 
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Eezt fin 
Eeri Aczzr 
Eert A 
Best Dirac^r 
cen suirpcnrc zcrzr 
Best z-.zccrzrc icrrsz- 

BTZ 


UrsLrer Acrie-j 
A'/js.n 


/.zstj'tutlan: Fcrsst froiscfcn srd 
nanacenert ccrrititae cf ffeyaft^aca \i'i- 
iace in Udaipur district 

Indlvfdu^!: Mr Prasanna Puri 
Gcav/anf (fcrast de-/s'eprTert:} and iW' 

Marain Rarn fcrSre indiTid'uai fwiidlife ccr- 
ser/at'cn)-' 

Sfiran: kmrtsi 25' wcfiars cf van- 
cus pufcircsectcrcnarrsaficrs ha/a tear 
selected for the prastig'cus 'Shrarr" avards 
in raccgnificrr cf therdisSroifsired perfcr- 
nanca. fnnc'/afivs afciiiSes, cutstandirg 
ccntrxuucn in the ferd cf prcducti'/ity and 
exhiciScn cf s-cecticnal ccur^e and p/as- 
ence cf trird. Trera are varcua catecc- 
nes under the Shram a/i/ards "re/ are 
Shram Patna, Shram Ehushan. Shram Mr 
Shram Shn/Shram DejU 

Dilip Knshran cf Singrauii supe^ 

S^ermal po/'srstaticn in Uttar Pradesh has 
teen a//arded the Prime H-finster's 'SiTam 
Retna' av/and fcr tSSS. fre a^ard cames 
a cash phs a Rs 2 lakhs afore '/.'ith a ct^or. 

P^JJy Gandhr Katfcr^af Unity 
A'ji/ard:Tre Madhya Pradesh Hcuslnc and 
&;v,m:nmed: Mlnfster.. Mr Irdrajlt Rurar. 
will raca've fids year's Pal'^ Gandhi ra- 
ficnal unity award fcr.hfs cutsrardire ss"- 
vices In the scciai and pciirical feds 
Bharat dyet" A.jjard: flctec 'jeers 
ple/erand Granmy A'ward winner, Fardit 
Vishwa Mchan Shah, has tesn e.varded 
the Eharaf Jyefi title fer pcpularsrr lr-| 
dian music ’wedd’-vee ty fire A.mer'car 
chapter d the Bharatiya Vic/a Ehejar. 

F,arar3h! Shahe FurasSsr; Jusfice 
F.S. Sawant, charmar d the Frss Ccur- 
ci cf India has teen awarded te Raarari 
Shahu^ Fursskan The award cemprse Ps 25 CCC a era 
ter and a radica cf Sraru Chhatracafi. 
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from among 4,000 nominees, for the vaccine he 
developed while working in Kenya and Nigeria 
between 1950 and 1964. The World Food Prize 
v/as first awarded in 1987 and this is the first time 
that this prize has been awarded to a veterinary 
scientist 

Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar Awards: Nine 
scientists have been selected for the Shanti 
Swarup Bhatnagar awards, for outstanding re- 
search. The prizes comprise a citation, a plaque 
and Rs 1 lakh cash award. 

The recipients are: Siddhartha Roy of Bose 
institute, Calcutta and V.Nagaraja, Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore for biological sciences: 
Ganesh Prasad Pandey, 'National Chemical Labo- 
ratory, Pune and Deb Shankar Ray, Indian Asso- 
ciation for the Cultivation of Science. Calcutta for 
chemical sciences; R. Narasimhan of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore for engieering sci- 
ences; Rajeeva Laxman Karandikar of Delhi's In- 
dian Statistical Institute for mathematical sciences; 
Chintalagiri Mohan Rao of the Centre for Cellular 
and Molecular Biology for medical science; E.V. 
Sampathkumaran and Sunil Makhi of the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, Mumbai for 
physical sciences. 

CSIR Award: The CSIR Young Scientist 
Awards (the upper age limit for eligibility is mid 
thirties) has been av/arded to three scientists- Alok 
Dhawan of the Industrial Toxicology Research 
’ Centre, Suman Kumari Mishra of the National 
Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur and K. 
Yamuna Rani of the Indian Institute of Chemical 
Technology, Hyderabad. 

Michael Madhusudan Award: The Michael 
Madhusudan Award-1999 (or (he most eminent 
educationist has been given to Dr. A.P. Mathur, 
former Vice-Chancellor of Agra University. A 
scholar of repute, he is the author of many papers 
on history and other subjects. 

Birla Fellowships: Hindi writer. Prof Prem 
Shankar and the Tamil scholar, Mr Ashokmitran 
have been offered the the K.K. Birla Foundation 
Fellowships in comparative Indian literature. Prof 


Shankar will make an indepth study of the poems 
of Shri Sumitranandan Pant, whose centenary is 
being celebrated this year. Mr Ashokmitran will do 
a study on the origin and development of 
novels in Tamil, Telugu. Malayalam.'Kah'nada and 
Bangla. The two-year fellowships (1999-2001) 
carry a tax-free stipend ofRs 9,000 per month 
each with a contingency grant' of Rs ,25,000 a 
year. The fellowship, instituted in '1994, is given 
every year (o fwo scholars, writers' or teachers to 
undertake studies on serious subjects in compara- 
tive Indian literature^ a new arid growing academic 
discipline. ■ ’ ‘ ' • ' 

Right Livelihood Award: The 1999 Righ' 
Livelihood award, often called an alternafive Nobe 
Prize has been awarded to a Spaniard, a Getmai 
and organisations' from Cuba and Colombia 
The shared 1.8 million Kronor ($217,000 
prize was awarded for' contributions to sustain 
able agriculture, solar energy, indigenou: 
rights and bringing dictators to justice. The Span 
ish laviryer Juan Garces is a recipient lor his el 
forts to ■ end the impunities’ of the former Cbilea 
dictator, Mr Augusto Pinochet, and for his legs 
work leading to the arrest of Mr Pinochet in Lor 
don in 1998, 

Prem Bhatia Award: Thei Prem Bhati 
Award for excellence in pblifical reporting an 
analysis for 1999 has been given to Ms Seem 
Mustafa; Political Editor of The Asian Age. Tt 
award is given every year in recognition of cumi 
lalive professional achievement.- The Prem Bhat 
Scholarship for media-related research by your 
journalists has been awarded to Mr. Rajend 
Bandhu, a freelance journalist from Madhj 
Pradesh, for his project on the present stale ai 
future direction of rural journalism. 

Amrita Devi Bishnoi Prizes: The Amn 
Devi Bishnoi prizes named after Amrila Devi wi 
led those who sacrificed their life while prolesti 
against a royal decree to cut down Khejri trees 
village Khejarli in Rajasthan, The prizes were 
stituted in ,1997. The prizes were given to the I 
lowing institution and individuals : 
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Institution: Forest protection and 
managernent committee of Nayakheda vil- 
lage in Udaipur district ■ 

Individual: Mr Prasanna Puri 
Goswami (forest development) and Mr 
Narain Ram for trie individua! (v/ildlife con- 
servation).- 

Shram Awards; 26 v/orkers of vari- 
ous public sector organisations have been 
selected for the prestigious ‘Shram’ swards 
in recognition of their distinguished perfor- 
mance, innovative abilities, outstanding 
contribution in the field of productivity and 
exhibition of exceptional courage and pres- 
ence of mind. There are various catego- 
ries under the Shram awards. They are 
Shram Ratna, Shram Bhushan. Shram Vir, 
Shram Shri/Shram Devi.- ' 



44TH FILMFARE AWARDS 


Best film 

Best Actor 

Best Actress 

Best Director 

Best supporting actor 

Best supporting actress 

Lifetime Achievement 

Award 

Best-playback'singer 
Best playback singer 
Best music director 
Best song 

Best female newcomer 
Best male newcomer 
Best Story award 
Best screeplay 


Best villain 
Best comedian 
Best lyricist 


Mr Dilip Krishnan of Singrauli super 
thermal power station in Uttar Pradesh has 
been awarded the Prime Minister’s 'Shram 
Ratna' award for 1999. The av/ard carries 
a CesfTprize of .Rs 2 lakhs along with a citation. 

Rajiv Gandhi National Unity 
Award: The Madhya Pradesh Housing and 
Environment Minister, Mr Indrajit Kumar, 
vrill receive this year’s Rajiv Gandhi na- 
tional unity award for his outstanding ser- 
vices in the social and political fields. 

Bharat dyoti Award: Noted veena 
player and Grammy Award winner. Pandit 
Vishwa Mohan Bhatt, has been awarded 
the Bharat Jyoti title for popularising In- 
dian music worldwide by the American 
chapter of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

Rajarshi Shahu Puraskar: Justice 
P.B. Sav/ant, chairman of the Press Coun- 
cil of India has been awarded the Rajarshi 
Shahu Puraskar. The award comprises Rs 25,000, a cita- 
tion and a replica of Shahu Chhatrapati. 

Indira Priyadarshini Vrikhsamitra Award: Noted 
environmentalist and social worker, Apurba Kumar, has beer, 
awarded the Indira Priyadarshini Vrikhsamitra Av/ard, for 
his rote in creating awareness in protecting the ecotocy of 
Tripura . ■ . 


Kuch Kuch Hota Hai 
Shah Rukh Khanf”) 
Kajol(*) 

Karan Johar(’J 
Salman Khan(*) 

Rani Mukherjee (*) 

Manoj Kumar and Helen 
Sukhv/inder 
Jaswinder Narula 
A.R. Rahman 
Chaiya Chsr»'a 
Preit/ Z'lita 

Fardee." Kha" 

Jchnp/ 

Guliar 


Critics ■■ cciegcry- 

Best film 

Best actor ; '.'arc; E^rat 

Best actress : .E'-e^a.: G-'cr'a 

Director Shei'J-.cr Kcvtir of Zl.zcse:': ' 

*Kuch Kuch Hcta 


UfiESCG’s 
has wcr 

Ute'ecy P-ze rV 




‘fn.'. 
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Kaul is the president of SOS Children's Village of ■ 
India. 

Indira Priydarshini Vrikshamitra Prize: 
The Duma-Ajaisar barren land development project 
in Ajmer district has been selected for the presti- 
gious Indira Priyadarshini Vrikshamitra Prize by 
the Union Forest and Environment Ministry in rec- 
ognition of an exceptional achievement made in 
land conservation. The project has covered about 
7,400-hectare area falling in 10 villages and di- 
vided the land into six watershed areas. 

Paulos Mar Gregorios Award; Dr. 
Varghese Kurien, the pioneer of the white (milk) 
revolution in India, has been selected for the 
Paulos Mar Gregorios Award for 1999 in recogni- 
tion of his work in community-based development, 
and rural development. Dr Kurien will be the sec- 
ond v/inner of this award, which carries R.s 1 lakh 
in cash and a citation. The first award was given 
to the Tibetan spiritual leader, Dalai Lama in 1977. 

C.K. Nayudu Award: Former Indian cricket 
captain and middle-order batsman Polly Umrigar 
has been unanimously selected for the prestigious 
Colonel C.K. Nayudu Award for the year 1998-99 
by the Board of Control for Cricket in India (BCCI) 
for his contributions to cricket The award carries 
a cash prize of Rs 2 lakh, a citation and a trophy 

Modi Award: Noted scientist U R Rao has 
been selected for the G.M Modi Award’ for his 
immense contribution to the field of science and 
iBchnology. He is the former chairman of the space 
commission and presently is a professor at the Dr 
Vikram Sarabhai Space- Centre, Mumbai He is 
also a Padma Bhusan recipient The av/ard com- 
prises a cash prize of Rs -1 1 lakh, a silver shield 
and a scroll of honour. 

^ ^ Sarala Award: Noted Oriya novelist Bibhuti 
Pamaik has been awarded the prestigious Sarala 
award, for excellence in literature. The av/ard car- 
ries a citation and a cash prize of Rs 50,003 

Amnesty award: Noted Pakistani joumaiis? 
and editor of Friday Times. Najam Sethi has 
been chosen for the 1S39 Amneshy International 
special av/ard for human rights joumaifom under 
threat . ihe prestigious intsrnationa! award is given 


to a journalist/ every year whose 'dedication 
exposing the truth at considerable personal co: 
Sethi was arrested in midt-May and detained 1 
delivering a speech critical of Nawaz Sharif- at 
seminar in New Delhi.' - 

M.A. Thomas National Human Righ 
Award; Noted environmentalist and human rigf 
activist, Ms Medha Patkar,1ias been selected 1 
the M.A. Thomas National Human Rights Awa 
for 1999 in recognition of her work in fighting I 
those displaced due to the construction of tl 
Sardar Sarovar project The award comprises 
cash prize of Rs 1 lakh and a citation. 

Golden Peacock Environment Manag 
ment Award: The Rajasthan Atomic Power St 
tion (RAPS) has bagged the coveted Golden Pe 
cock Environment Management Award of tl 
World Environment Foundation. RAPS v/on tl 
av/ard for environment protection during en ma 
coolant channel replacement (EMCCR) and safe 
upgradabon carried out in its second nuclear pov/ 
reactor. The task v/as accomplished only secoi 
time in the v/orld and for the first time in a devi 
oping country. 

Sophie Prize: The Sophie Prize, one of 1) 
v/orld's richest environmental av/ards has bei 
award jointly to a US economics professor and i 
Indian who has campaigned for 25 years again 
over-5shlng of the oceans Mr Herman Daly of tl 
Unuershy of Ma'/and and India's Mr Thomi 
Kocherry shared fr.e annual S1 CO 000 'Coph 
Prise for tnev v/ork c . alternatives to econorr 
globalisation and free markets The prize was s 
up by Norway's iMr Jostein Gaarder author of tl 
international best se'fo-r Sophie s World 

L.K. Bakshi Memorial Av/ard: i 
Bindesh.var Pafnak, founder of Sulabh Inlorn 
tiona! has been given the L K Bakshi I4ernori 
Award 1939 in recognition of his role in promol'i 
tourism and trevai facilities Dr Pathak’c v/ork h; 
been recogn'sed for setting up sanitation facilith 
at various fourist oenfres a!! over India. The a-//ar 
instituted by Travel f.ledia foru.m, carries a plagi 
and a citakor, 

Templeton Prize: Arrierica's nuclei 
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theologist and nuclear physicist Ian Barber has 
been awarded this year’s 12 lakh 40 thousand 
dollar worth Templeton Prize for his singular con- 
tribution to the development of religion. 

Third World Academy of Sciences 
Av/ards in Basic Sciences; B. Sriram Shastry of 
the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore and 
Biman Bagchi from Calcutta have been selected 
for Ihe above mentioned av/ard for 1998. Shastri 
was chosen for his research on high temperature 
super conductors and Bagchi for his creditworthy 
work in liquid state dynamics. The awards com- 
prise a cash prize of S10.000 each. 

B.D. Goenka award: Mr H.K.Dua, former 
editor of The Indian Express, The Hindustan 
Times, and The Times of India has been named 
winner of the B D Goenka Award for Excellence 
in Journalism The award jury selected Mr Dua for 
the honour for the principled stand he took in de- 
fence of the editor's freedom in a newspaper The 
award consists of a Konark Sun temple trophy, a 
Citation scroll and Rs 1 lakh. 

Chowdaiah Award : The celebrated violin- 
ist Kunnakudi Vaidyanathan was recently selected 
for T Chowdaiah Award The award comprise a 
cash pnze of Rs, 1.5 lakhs and is recognised as 
one of the highest state awards for excellence 
and high achievements in classical music. 

BAFTA Awards : Australian actress Kate 
Blanchet won the best actress award for her role 
-.^f Elizabeth in Shekhar Kapur's world famous film 
f the same name at the British Academy of Film 
■'Television Arts (BAFTA) av/ards night The 
film award was given to Shakespeare in Love 
a! it v/as Elizabeth which swept away with the 
maximum number of awards Elizabeth won five 
av/ards in all, including Best Cinematography, Best 
Make up, Film Music awards and the award for 
the Outstanding British film 

Commonwealth Prize : Australian writer 
Murray Bail has won the Commonwealth Writers 
Prize this year for his novel Eucalyptus, The av/ard 
consists of a cash prize of S 10,000, Bail, after 
winning the award said that it was all a lottery. 


“Save the Girl Child" award ; Dr. Nameeta 
Gupta, the Head of Department of Paediatrics at 
Batra Hospital, New Delhi was av/arded 'Save 
the Girl Child" award for 1997, for her outstanding 
achievement of saving the life of a girt cHild in a 
moment of crisis. The award was conferred by 
the Sutabh International, a social service 
organisation. • ' 

S.N, Bose Birth Centenary Gold Medal 
Award; Sukumar Biswas, the principal scientist 
in the cosmic ray experiment to be joiriliy carried 
out by Tala' Institute of Fundamental Research 
(TIFR) and ISRO on board NASA’s space shuttle 
Spacelab-3 Mission has been selected for the S.N, 
Bose Birth Centenary Gold Medal Award for 1999 
by the Indian Science Congress Association. 
Chennai, for his outstanding contributions.' . 

Gopi Krishan Award: Noted Indian classi- 
cal dancer Kumari Archana and Dr. Sudesh 
Dhamija have been selected for the Go'pi Krishan 
National Dance award by the Shimta-based All 
India Artists Association. Archana, a versatile 
danseuse from Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh was 
selected for the award for her excellence in 
Bharatanatyam and Kuchipudi dances while 
Sudesh Dhamija bagged the award for 'creative 
direction’ of traditional Haiyanvi folk dances. 

UNESCO peace prize: Bnagladesh Prime 
Minister Sheikh Hasina Wajed and former US 
Senator George Mitchell have been named the 
winners of UNESCO’s 1998 Houphonet-Boigny 
peace award. Mitchell helped broker last year’s 
historic Northern Ireland peace accord while 
Sheikh Hasina in December 1997 signed a land- 
mark peace deal with tribal leaders ending 3.22- 
year insurgency that claimed at least 25,000 lives. 
The prize named after the late Ivorian head of 
state, carries 800.000 francs. 

Mahaveer Award ; Maneka Gandhi, the 
minister of state for Social Justice and Empower- 
ment, has been selected for the 1999 Mahaveer 
Award. She has been recently selected for her 
contribution to human endeavors in the field of 
truth, nonviolence and promoting vegetarianism. 
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AWARDS AND PRIZES 


The awanJ, which carries a cash prize of Rs. 5 lakh, a 
citation and a shawl, has been instituted by 
Bhagwan Mahavira Foundation. 

Om Prakash Bhasin Awards: Five scien- 
tists have been selected for the Om Prakash 
Bhasin awards. The recipients are Dr Manju 
Sharma for Biotechnology, Dr Sankar Kumar Pal 
for'El'ectronics and Information Technology, Dr. 
A.Seetharam for Agriculture and Allied Sciences, ■ 
Dr M.Gourie Devi for Health and Medical Sciences 
and Dr. P. Ramachandra Rao for Engineering. 
The award carries a cash prize of 100,000 and is 
instituted by a NRI businessman Om Prakash 
Bhasin to stop brain drain from the country. 

Commonwealth Writer's Prize : l.lanju 
Kapur, a teacher of English literature, has v/on 
the Commonwealth Writer’s Prize for the Eurasia 
region for 1999 for her debutnovel "Difficult Daugh- 
ters." The novel is set in the partition years. 

Vishv/abharati Award ; Prof. Batuknath 
Khiste, the renov/ned Sanskrit scholar and poet 
has been recently selected for Vishwabharati 
Award. The av/ard comprises a cash prize of Rs. 
1.5 lakh and a certificate. 

Vachaspati Puraskar : The seventh 
Vachaspati Puraskar was avrarded to Baneshwar 
Pathak for his poetic translation of the Bible titled 
Yeeshu Chariiam. The award is instituted by the 
K.K. Birla Foundation and carries a cash prize of 
Rs. 75,000. It is given to any work in Sanskrit of 
outstanding merit during theTast 10 years. 

Chameli Devi Jain Av/ards : The Chameli 
Devi Jain Av/ard given to outstanding women 
media persons has been bestov/ed to Ms Vasavi 
and Ms Pamela Philipose. Vasavi did commend- 
able v/ork in making people av/are off the sorry 
state of the marginalised sections of society in 
; Chhotanagpur v/ith the might of her pen. Ms 
: Pamela Philipose, the senior editor of The Indian 
Express is kn7,',-n for her matchless prose of rare 
humanistic appeal 

Kalinga Awards: This year’s UNESCO. 
>•, Kalinga Prize v/as presented to Prof Ennioe 
, Candoth of Brazil and Ms Regina Paz Lopez. They 
;; have bee n chosen for their contribution in 

, ChrnninlD Vo3r Dnnir onnn 


45"’ Filmfare Awards presented 
on feb 14, 2000 

SanjayDutt : Best Actor (Vaastav) 

Aishwarya Rai : Best Actress (*) 

Sanjay Leela Bansali : Best Director {*) 
Amitabh Bachchan : Filmfare Superstar of the 
Millennium 

Vinod Khanna : Lifetime Achievement Award 
Hema Malini ; Lifetime Achievement Award 
Anil Kapoor: Best supporting Actor (Tall) 
Sushmita Sen : Best Supporting Actress (Biwi 
No.-I) 

Govinda : Best Actor in Comic role (Haseena 
Man Jayegi) 

Ashutosh Rana : Best Actor in Villain’s role 
(Sangharsh) 

Hum Oil Del Choke Sanam : Best film of the 
year 

I AR Rehman : Best music director (Tall) 

Ismail Darbar : R.D. Burman Award for Fresh 
Talent (*) 

AnandBakshi -.Best Lyricist (Ishqbina kyajeena 
yaaron) 

Alka'Yagnik : Best Male Playback Singer 
Udit Narayan : Best Male Playback Singer 
Saroj Khan : Best Chroeography Award (*) 
Rakesh Ranjan : Best Sound Recording (Tall) 
VinayShukla : Best story (Godmother) 

Manoj Ba/pa; ; Critics Award (Best Actor, Shool) 
Tabu : Critics Award (Best Actress, Hu Tu Tu) 
Rahul Khanna : Best Male Newcomer (Earth) 
(*) Hum DU De Chuke Sanam 

popularising science. Prof Candoth made a series 
of popular lectures on science and was also the 
founder of a science monthly Ciencia Hoje. The 
magazine is regarded as a landmark in 
popularisation of science in Brazil. On the other 
hand, Ms Lopez has been instrumental in taking 
science to people at the grassroot level. She has 
produced four educational television programmes 
and spend more than a decade doing humanitar- 
ian work in the African continent and played an 
active role in establishing orphanages and 
children’s homes. The Kalinga Prize v/k estab- 
lished in 1951 by UNESCO. 
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German Human Rights Award: Indian anti 
child labour activist, Kaiiash Satyarthi, has been 
chosen for the prestigious German human rights 
award. He is the first Indian to v/in this award. The 
Friedrich Edbert Stiftung institute vrhich institutes 
the award has said that Satyarthi has been chosen 
in recognition of his special commitment to the 
protection of children against exploitation and 
slavery' 

41st Annual Grammy Awards : Lauiyn Hitt 
was the star at this year's Grammy awards. She 
won five Grammy awards and outshone Madonna 
who go! one less. The Titanic ballad. My heart will 
go on won four awards including Song and Record 
of the Year Award. Celine Dion got the best fe- 
male pop vocal award for the song. The song 
also won the Best Song written for a motion pic- 
ture or television 

lauryn Hill's song Doo Wop(that thing) won 
best R-and 8 song and best R and-B vocal per- 
formance Hill also wv the coveled album of the 
yeai award for the song Miseducation of Lauryn 
Hill and also for best new artiste. It was actually 
the first time that a rap artiste had ever v/on a 
maior album Grammy. 

Lata MangesKhar Award; Well Known mu- 
5, c director lllayaraja has been awarded the Lata 
l.'iangesKhar Award instituted by the Madhya 
PijJcsh government He has composed muse 
b: more ihan 4 000 songs m neo.ly 750 films m 
fivr bogn.s’es ever the past tn-ne ibro.ies 

RD .';',va'rir, d asi'or-ji/ji- 

.'S( f .,d , ’'-vest Piof 

AshoLe ’ ; .i.-'. ■>'6'', • tj-r-ed 'or 1,'ie prestigicus 
RD Biria 'Teskriri o: the i■'Jl3n Physics 
Associalion {.'PA'. '998 ’’’he awards oornss a 
Ltaton, a gold medal and a cash prize of Rs 50,000 

Shankar PurasKsr. J5<- K K Sirta founda- 
■on has selecled Dr Ghas”, r,aDha Kumsr's book 
Va.sc-sika Darsana Mem Padarihs Nirupana for 
ts presiigious Shankar Puraskar, on account of 
ler outstanding work m the field of Hindi Mera- 
ure. The av/ard, insliluted by the foundation in 
lufie, 1992 carries a cash reward of Rs 1.5 la.kh 
ind is named after Asdi Shankaracharya The 


award is open to Indian-citizens only and is given 
for an outstanding work on indian philosophy, art 
and culture that has been published during the 
last ten years, 

Masfroianni-Segai Award; G.P Talvvar. 
scientist emeritus at the Internationa! Centre for 
- — '-v/ H'-vv Delhi 

■ ; ■ Award 

by the World Academy of Art arid Science in 
Cedex, France for his contributions in the fields of 
family planning and confraceplion. The award car- ■ 
nes a cash prize of SI 0,000. 

WWF Tiger Corrservation Award:' Aswini 
Kumar Singh, a research officer at Orissa's 
Simlipal Tiger Reserve has been nominated for 
the World Wide Fund for Nature ,{WWF) Tiger 
Conservation Award for perfecting the pug-marked 
based head counting of tigers. 

National export award : Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Limited (BHEL) has bagged the na- 
tional export award for 'oulstanding export perfor- 
mance during 1997-98, BHEL's' export turnover 
including deemed exports touched an all time high 
of Rs 1784 crores registering a 39 percent rise 
over the previous year. 

Golden Globe Awards ; 56!h Golden Globe 
awards were announced in a glittering ceremony 
at Beverly Hills Steven Spielberg's humane por- 
trayal of war Samg Private Ryan v/on Ihe Golden 
Globe Award for Ihe besi’dram'atic movie. 
Soe'iberg was awarded the best director! award 
aiso One of the greatest comic actor of our times, 
Jim Carrey won the best drama aclor award tor 
his performance in Tfie trvman Shov/ and British 
actress Kate Blanchel got ihe besi actress award 
for her sensitive portrayal of queen Elizabeth in 
Shekhar Kapoor's epical drama. Elizabeth. The 
romantic comedy Shakespeare in Love swept 
three Golden Globe Awards, l! won the award for 
the best screenplay, best aciress in a comedy 
and the best comedy. Gwyneth Pallraw won the 
award for the best actress in a comedy for her 
scintillaling performance in fhe above mentioned 
film Marc Norman and Tom. Stoppard' won the 
av/ard for the best screenplay. Ed Harris picked 
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up the award for best supporting actor for his of the award were Arghya Sen (RabindraSangeet) 

performance in The Truman Show and the best Pithukuli Murugadas (bhajan), Y.Ranjana- Devi 

foreign movie was awarded to the Brazilian film (natya sankirtan), Keshav Laxman Badge 

CeniraTSfem . Ja ck Nichols ojiwasJlonQured_wih , (gondhal) and P.R. Thilagam (kuravanji). 
the Cecil B, Demille award for lifetime achievement.- Aditya v'ikr3m Birla Kalashikar Puraskar : 

Jnanpith Award: Noted actor, playwright Guru Shri Kelucharan Mahapatra has^ been 

and film director Girish Karnad has been given awarded A.V Birla Kalashikar Puraskar by the 

the 1998 Jnanpith av/ard for his outstanding con- Sangeet Kala Kendra for his lifetime achievement 

tribution to the enrichment of Indian literature. Born in the field of classical dance. The award was 

in 1938, Girish Karnad has written and directed a instituted to honour excellence of highest order in 

wonderful repertoire of plays_of rare insight and visual and performing arts. It was instituted two 

innovative approach on various -facets of. life, years ago and the last two awardees were Lata 

Tug/ag and Wage Mandalav/ere his famous plays. Mangeskar and M.F. Hussain. 

- m€-!S the seventh Kannada writer to win this pres- Agro-Foro^try Award : Two Pune-based 

tigious av/ard. - ‘ • • fSearchers. Dr. A. F. Mascarenhas and Dr. R. S. 

Lifetime achievement award : Beranardo Nangauda have been selected for the prestigious 
Bertolucd, -ihe talented Italian film maker v/ho di- “Agro-Forestry Award" for 1998. 
reeled such films SSlhe'Lasf Emperor. L/ffr'eSi'd-^ The award, instituted by the Cooperative 
dha was recently honoured with the lifetime Agro Forestry Federation is given for outstanding 

achievemenJ_aw3rd,atJhfl.infern3tiGr.3l film testi- deriicStiDn-in iiiS pfjesearch related to agri- 

VS'i oi Hyderabad. culture. The awards, carry a cash prize of Rs. one 

Sangeet Natak Akademi awards ; The lakh and ‘Tamra Patra’. 

-prestigious Sangeet NatakAkademi awards were Dr. Mascsrerinas, heads the plant tissue 
given to 23 eminent artists, who have excelled iTi culture group at National Chemical Laboratory 

the field of dance, music and theatre. Ttiey were (NCL) of the Coundl of Scientific and Industrial Re- 

gwen the ay/ards in recognition j;^fmeir contribu- search (CSIR). Dr. Nadgauda, also with the NCL, is 

tions in their respective working on tissue culture research plants and trees' 

The awards^ included 12 musicians, six belonging to diverse taxonomic groups, including 
flSTiLsrs and five theatre personalities. The musi= turmeric ginger, banana, sugarcane and cardamom. 
clans who were given (he award are Lax.man B M Birla Award : Three scientists from 
Krishnaro Pandit (Hindultarri vocalfTalji — oSfigSlSIBjiamel^r. Sundaram Thangavelu, Dr. 
Raghunath Gokhale (tabla), M. Balasubramaniam Sriram Rameshwary^mfoS^f^bt^^ and 

Sarma (Carnatic vocal), Tiruyengadam Rukmini two from Mumbai, namely Dr. GaulafrrKrjJriaiL 
^bmyanswar^f|ute)'and' Satish Lakiri and Samabsivaro Kelha, an assistant and 

wt-Sfla-vCrealive). associate professor at the IIT Mumbai respectively, 

In the darree and theatre categories the bagged the B M Birla Science awards for 1996. 

avmra was given to Kanaka'" Srinivasan The award carries a cash prize of 50,000 and is 

( aratnatyam), Gangadh^r Rradhan (Odissi), M. given to scientists below 40 years, who have made 

asu evan Nair ,(Kathakali), Tondon Devi original contribution in their respective fields. 

Bhogen Singh (acting), Indira Gandhi Prize ; Mohammed Yunus, 
Shiva Prakash (play- the pivotal force behind rural banking since de- 
^T^nr), Moti Lai Kemu (playv/, right) and Manuskh cades, has been awarded Rs. 25 lakh Indira 
-KlSb' (othe rjsportg pf threatre). Gandhi Prize of 1998, for peace, disarmament 
' for .■ Playv/right Bc-dal siiiarW^^,“'^ - and_dey^ment. He is presently the chairman of 
1 ‘ ‘"2 Akademi fello-z/ship. Among other recioiente Banol^iw^^.TilfLBank. ■■ 
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Famous Authors and Their Works 


Authors : Works 

Aristotle : Ethics, Politics, Metaphysics etc. 
Arnold, Matthew : Sohrab and Ruslom, Scholar 
Gipsy. Essays in Criticism, Culture and Anarchy, 
Rugby Chape). 

Abut Fazal : Akbar-Ain-i-Akbari, Akbar-namah. 
Ghosh. Aurobindo : Life Divine, Essays on Gita 
and Savitri etc. 

Anand, Mulk Raj : The Village, The Golden Breath, 
The Coolie. Two Leaves and a Bud. 

Angetl, Norman . The Great Illusion. 

Azad. Maulana Abut Katam : India Wins Free- 
dom 

BosYretl, James : Life of Dr. Johnson. 

Bana Bhatt . Kadambari. Harshacharita. 

Bronte, Charlotte : Jane Eyre, The Professor. 
Bronte, Emily : Wulhering Heights. 

Bunyan. John : Pilgrim's Progress, 

Burke, Edmund ■ The Sublime and the Beautiful, 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 

Byron, Lord . Cbilde Harold, Don Juan. 

Barrie, J.M. : Peter Pan, What Every Women 
Knows, A kiss of Cinderella. 

Buck, Pearl S. The Good Earth, House Divided. 
■'->.The Palriol 

zac. Honor de . The Human Comedy, Euaemr 
del 

ccanc.'C, Giovanni Decameron, 
eelhoven, L Moonlight Sonata, Fidelio and the 
Ninth Symphony 

Butler. Samuel The Way of Ail Flesh, Erehv/on. 
Burton, Sir Richard Arabian Nights 
Besant, Mrs Annie : Wake Up India, The The- 
osophy, Death and After, Reincarnation, etc 
Camus. Albert . The Plague. The Rebel. 

Carlyle, Thomas ■ Heroes and Hero Worship Past 
and Present, French Revolution, Sarlon Resartus 
Carrol, Lewis Alice’s Adventure in Wonderland, 
Through the Looking Glass 
Chaucer, Geoffrey . The Canterbury Tales. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor ■ The Ancient Mariner, 
Kublai Khan, Christabel 
~ — — 


Cervantes, Miguel De ; Don Quixote., '■ 
Bankim Chandra : Anandmath, Kapal Kundala, 
Durgesh Nandini, Vish Vriks'na, Chandra Shekhar 
Chekov. Anton : The Cherry Orchard. The Three 
Sister. 

Corbett, Jim : Man Eaters of Kumaon. 

Darvrin, Charles : The Origin of Species, D'escen 
of man. ■ ■ . ■ 

Defoe. Daniel : Robinson Crusoe. 

Dickens, Charles : Oliver Twist. Pickwick Papers 
David Copperfield. A Tale of Two Cities. 

Doyle, A. Conan : Adventures of Sherlock Holms 
Dumas, Alexandre : Three Mukefeers.' ' 
Dostoievsky : Crime and Punishment.' ■' 

Dante A. : La Divine Comedia (The Divine' Com 
edy). Inferno. 

Dryden, John ■ Ail for Love. Absalom an 
Achitophel. 

Eliot, George : Silas Marner, The Mill on the Flos; 
Middle March, ■ • 

Eliot, T.S. : Murder in the Cathedral, Confidentii 
Clerk, Wasteland, Family Reunion. 

Faulkner. William : The Sound and the Fur 
Sanctury, The Tov/n and The Mansion." • • 
Fieldino Heniy ; Josgph AndlGSG. Jcr.amSr. Wliti 
Tom Jones 

Fitzgerald, Edward : Rubaiyat of Omer Khayyar 
Fischer, Louis : The Great Challenge, A Wei 
with Gandhi 
Firdausi : Shahnama. 

Forster, Edward. M. .‘Af Passage to India, Mauric 
Goibbon, Edward : The Decline and Fall of fl 
Roman Empire. 

Goldsmith. Oliver : The .Traveller. The .Deserli 
Village, The Vicar of Wakefield, She Stoops 
Conquer. " 

Gray, Thomas : Elegy Wrilen in a Couiitry.Churc 

yard. __ 

Goethe. J.W. : Faust, Wilhelm Meistef. 
Galswrothy. John : Forsyte Saga, Justic. Esca( 
Strife.' , 
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AUTHORS AND THEIR WORK 


Gandhi, M. K. : The Story of My Experiments 
With Truth, Indian Home Rule, Conquest of Seif. 
Self-restraint vs Self-indulgence. My Early Life, 
Non-violence in Peace and War., 

Gorky, Maxim : Mother. 

Ghaiib : Urdu and Parsian 
Gunther, John : Inside North Africa, Inside Eu- 
rope, Inside Europe Today. 

Hazlitt, William : The Round Table, Table Tail:. 
Hardy. Thomas : Tess of the D'Urbervilles, Far 
I from the Madding Crov/d, Under the Greenwood 
i Tree. A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

! Hemingway, Ernest : The Old Man and the Sea. 
i Huxley, Aldour: Anti Hay, Ends and Means. Travel 
; Book, Grey Eminence, Brave New World Revis- 

: ited. 

i Hans Christian, : Ugly Duckling 

Andersen : The Little Mermaid, King's Clothers. 
Hugo, Victor: Les Miserable, Hunchback of Notre 
:. Dame. 

Hegel. G. W. F. : Philosophy of Right 
! Hitler, Adolf: Mein Kampf 

• 1 Hope. Anthony : The Prisoner of Zenda. 

■ Ibsen : A Doll’s House, Ghosts, 
p ; Iqbal Mohammed : Bang-i-Dara, Bal-i-Jabril. 

j Jai Shanker Prasad : Kamayani, Ajat Satru, Prem 

:g| Pathika. 

James, Jeans : The Universe Around Us. The 
j..^’ Mysterious Universe. 

Johnson, Samuel : The Rambler, The Vanity of 
.f_.; Human Wishes. - 

•; Jonson, Ben : Every Man in his Humour. Silent 
'Woman, Alchemist 

’ Joyce, James : Ulysses, Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. - 

'^srome, J. K. : Three Men in a Boat. Idle Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellow. ■. 

Keats, John : Isabela, The Eve- of SL Agnes, 
Endymion. 

Kaul, B.M.Lt. Gen. : Untold Story ■ 

Kipimg, Rudyard : Kim, Jungle Book, The Light 
That 'Failed'. 

Kalidas : Sakuntala, Meghdoot, Ragh-uvansh, Ritu 
Samhara, Kumar Sambhava. 

: Karl Marx. ; Das Capital - 


Ka/hana ; Rajatarangini .. . ' 

-Kautilya : Arthashastra 

Kant, Immmanual : A Critique of Pure Reason. 
Lamb, Charles : The Essay Elia, Tales froi 
Shakespeare. 

Laski, H.J. Grammar of Politics, Liberty in tf 
Modern State, The Dilemma of Our Time. 
Lawrence, D.H. : Lady ChatterleyS Lover, Sor 
and Lovers, Rainbow 

Lawrence. T.E. : Seven Pillars of Wisdom. . 
Lajpat Rai ' Unhappy India. 

Macaulay, T.B.Lord : The Lays of Ancient Romi 
Marlowe, Christopher : Dr. Faustus. Edward 
Tamerlaine the Great. 

Maugham, Somerset : Razor's Edge. 
Maithilisharan Gupta : Saaket, Bharat Bhara 
Yashodhara, Virangna. . ■ - 

Mitchel, Margaret : Gone With the Wind. 
Moliere : Tartuffe, Misanthrope. The Miser. 
Milton, John : Paradise Lost, Paradise Regaine' 
Camus Samson Agonistes. - - 

Moore, Sir Thomas : Utopia. 

Machiavelli : On the Art of War, The Prince 
Masefield, John : The Everlasting Mercy, Pomp 
the Great, Gallipoli, 

Mayo, Katherine : Mother India. 

Naipal, V.S, ; India : A Wounded Civilisation, 
Bend in the River ' . ' 

Narayan, R. K. : The Guide, Waiting for the Mi 

hatma 'I 

Nietzsche, F.W. : Thus Spake Zarathustra 

Naidu, Sarujiril : Ttie Song of India, The Sceptrr 

Flute. 

Nehru. Jawaharlal - The Discovery of Inid 
Glimpses of World History. 

Nirala, Surya'Kant : Juhi Ki Kali, Tulsi Ka Gyr 
Bodh, 

Omer Khayyam : The Rubaiyat - 

Orwell, George : Nineteen Eighty Four. Anim 
Farm' 

Panini : Ashatadhyayi. 

Pasternak, Boris : Dr. Zhivago 
Plato : The Dunciad, Essay on Man. " 

Prem Chand. Munshi : Rang Bhumi, Kaya Kal 
Godan. Prem Basli, Soz-i-Watan. 
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Pmdolb. Liigi : Tho Man with the Flower in his 
Mouth 

RodhakhshriBn. Dr. S. : Hindu View of Life, India 
Philosophy, East and Vtr'est in Religion. 

Rofland, Romsm Mahatma Gandhi, Ramakrishna. 
Jean Christopher. 

Roussomi : Tho Social Contract. Confessions. 
Ruskin. John : This Last, Lamps of Architecture, 
Modem Pointers. 

Rtisse/, Berimnd, G.W. : The Principle of Math- 
omnlics, History of Western Philosophy, Marriage 
and Morals 

Rojogopnloclisn, C, : Tlio Fatal Cart, Rcconciiia- 
tion - Wiry and How 

Sorkor J. N Tho History of Aurangzob 
Scoff, Sir Waller : tvanhoo, Ola Mortality, 
Kenilworth, Marmion. 

SImkospoaro. William : Othello, Julius Caesar, 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Show, George Bernard : Apple Cart, Pygmalion. 
St, Joan, Tho Doctor's Dilemma, Arms and tho 
Man, Mon and Superman. 

Shoridan, R. B : The Rivals, Tho Critic. 

S/iolloy, P, B, , Odo to tho West Wind. Tho Hymn 
to Intellectual Beauty, Adonis 
Stevenson, Robed Lows : Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde, 
Tho Black Arrow, The Treasure Island. 

Swill, Jonalhan : Gulliver’s Travels, 

Sponsor, Edmund : Tho Faerie Queone. 

\ Saadi Shaikh ' Giilislan, Boslan. 

Stowe, H B Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Tagore. R N Goto, The Wreck. The Gardener, 
Tho Post Office, Tho King of Dark Chamber, Cres- 
cent Moon, Homo and tho World 
Tonyson, A. Tho Lady of Shalott, Idylls of the 
King, 

Thackeray. W.M Vanity Fair, The Virginians. 
Henry Esmond. 

Tod. Col. : Rajasthan. 

Tolstoy, Count Leo : War and Peace, Resurrec- 
tion, Anna Karenina. 

Toynbee, Arnold : One World And India 
Trevelyan, G.W ,■ A History of England. 

Tulsidas : Ram Charitmanas. 


Ve/m/W .' Ramayana, ■ , 

Sartre Joan Paul : Iron in the Soul, Reprieve, Agr 
of Reason. 

Wrg;7 ; Aenoid, 

Ved Vyas, Rishl : Mahabharata. , 

Wells, H.G. : The Shape of Things to Come, timr 
Machine. 

Whitman, Wall : Loaves of Grass, 

Wordswodh, W. ; Ode to Duly, The Prelude, Soli' 
tary Reaper, Tintern Abbey. , 

Woodimse. P.G. : Tho Conqueror. The Code. 
Tho Wooslers, 

Woolf. Virgina ' Jacob’s Rooim, A Hauiited House, 
Mrs. Dalloway 

Wilde, Oscar ■ An Ideal Husband. 

Wallace, Lewis ; Ben Hur, 

Iota. Emile : Nana, Debacle, Germinal. 

Stephen Hawking : A Brief History, of Time , . 
John Kenneth Galbraith : A China Passege ■ 
Anthony Burgess : A Clockwork Orange . 
Immanuel Kant .■ A Critique of Pure Reason , 
Evofyn Waugh ; Handfull of Dust ,■ 

Jacques Chirac : A New France 
Gita Mehta : A River Sutra 
Amit Chaudhary : A Strange and Sublime Ad- 
dress 

Vikram Solh ; Suitable Boy ' . 
Dominique Lappiarre : A Thousand Suns' 

Anlha Desai . A Village by the Sea ' 
Nayantara Sehgal : A Voice for Freedom ; 

Guy de Maupassant : A Women's Life ^ 

Mark Twain : Advantures of Tom Sawyer' ■ - 
Allen Drury : Advice and Consent 
Ganesh N, Devy : After Amnesia 
Amit Chaudhary : Afternoon Raag ' 

Oeopak Chopra ■■ Ageless Body 
Kazi Nazrul Islam : Agni Veena 
James Michonet : Alaska Unbound ■ ' 

Lewis Carroll : Alice in Wonderland. Erick Mana 
Remarque : All quiet on tho Western Front 
Robed Penn Warren ; At! tho Kings Men 
Corl Bernstein & Bob Woodward : AH the 
Pfosideni's Mon 

Mailer, Normen : Ancient Evenings 
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Mikhail Sholokhov • And Quiet Fiov/s the Don 
George Bernard 
Shaw : Androcles and the Lion 
Tony Rusher : Angels in America 
Aldous Huxley : Ape and Essence 
John Otara : Appointment in Samarra 
Sinclair Lewis ; Arrov/smith 
K. M. Panikkar : Asia and Western Dominance 
Gunnar Myrdal : Asian Drama 
Sinclair Lev/is : Babbit 
Penelope Leach ; Baby and Child 
Peter Lynch : Beating the Street 
Toni Morrison : Beloved 
Lewis Wallace : Ben Hur 
Sisirkumar Ghose : Beyond Modernisation, Be- 
yond Self 

Eugene O'Neill : Beyond the Horizon 

Patricia Cornwell : Black Notice 

David Ogiivy : Blood, brain and beer 

Joy Adamson : Bom Free 

Feodor Dostoyevsky : Brothers Karamazov 

Bill Gates : Business @ the Speed of Thought 

Kapil Dev : By God's Decree 

Voltaire.: Candida 

Joseph Heller : Catch-22 

J.D. Salinger : Catcher in the Rye 

Sumitranandan Pant : Chidambara 

Naguib Mahfouz : Children of Gebalavn 

Gabriel Garcia Marquez : Chronicle of a Death 

Foretold 

Amrfav Ghosh : Circle of Reason 
Andrev/ Boyle : Climate of Treason 
Kingsley Amis : Colonel Sun 
Thomas Paine : Common Sense 
Alexander Dumas : Count of Monte Ciisto 
Gore Vidal : Creation 
AJan Paton : Cry My Beloved Country 
Arthur Ashe & . 

Arnold Rampersad : Days of Grace 
H.P. Wanda : Days of My years. 

Thomas Mann : Death in Venice 
Amrita Pritam : Death of a City 
James Whitaker : Diana V Charles 
Andrew Morton : Diana : The True Story 


Henry Kissinger : Diptoinacy , 

Michail Crichton : Disclosure. Jurassic park 
Swami Srvananda : Divine Life . 

Miguel de Cervantes : Don Quixote 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee : Durgesh Nandini 
Chandra Shekhar : Dynamics of Soda! Change 
A! Gore : Earth in the Balance : Forging a nev/ 
Common Purpose 

Upamanyu Chatterjee : Erglish August 
Escoff Reid : Envoy to Nehru 
Dalai Lama : Ethics for the New Millennium 
Ivan Turgenev : Father and Sons 
Bob VJoodward and Carl Bemsteir : Final Day's 
V.K.R.V. Rao : Food, Nutrition and Poverty in In- 
dia 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman : Friends and Foes 
Tara Shankar Bandopadhyaya : Ganadevata 
Winston Chuchill : Gathering Stornri 
Margaret Mitchell : Gone With The Wind 
Pearl S. Buck : Good Earth 
James Hilton : Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
Manjula Padmatiabhan : Harvest 
Dr. Karan Singh : Heir Apparent ' 

Brigadier J.P. Daivi : Himalayan Blunder 
Kiran Desai : Hullabaloo in a Guava 
Orchard 

LA. Bhutto : If I am Assassmated 

Me Namara : In Retrospect : The Tragedy and 

Lessons of Vietnam 

Taya Zinkin : India Changes 

John Keay : India Discovered 

M.V. Kamath : India of Our Dreams 

Kuldip Nayar : India. The Cntical Years 

Z/a Jaffrey : Invisibles 

Ginu Kamani : Junglee Girl 

Vatsyayana : Kamasutra 

Raja Rao ; Kanthapura 

Jeffery Archer ■ Kane and Abel 

Tavleen Singh Kashmir A Tragedy of Errors 

Albert Camus La Peste 

Taslima Zasreen Lajja 

Upamanyu Chatterjee Last Burden 

Taslima Nasreen Lajja 

Lee lacocca Lee lacocca 
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Victor Hugo ■ Les Miserabtes 
Margaret Mead : letters From the Field 
Thomas Hobbes : Leviathan 
Milan Kundera : Life is Elsewhere 
Vladimir Nabakov : Lolita 
Eugene O'Neill : Long Day's Journey into Night 
Nelson Mandela : Long Walk to Freedom 
KhushwanI Singh : Love, Truth and A Little Mal- 
ice 

Ved Mehta : Mahatma Gandhi and his Apostles 
Sinclair Lewis : Main Street 
Luigi Pirandello : Man, Beast and Virtue 
Jim Corbett : Man-eaters of Kumaon 
Peter Drucker : Managing for the Future 
Arnold Toynbee : Mankind and Mother Earth 
Johri Cray Eliot : Men are from Mars, Women are 
from Venus 

Salman Rushdie Midnight's Children 
Michael Jackson Moonv/alk 
V V, Giri . My Life and Times 
Pt. Ravi Shankar . My Music, My Life 
R Venkatraman : My Presidential Years 
E.K. Nayanar My Struggles 
Indira Gandhi : My Truth 
B.K. Nehru . Nice Guys Finish Second 
Larry Collins & Dominique Lapierre : O'Jerusalem 
Pope John Paul II : On the Threshold'of Hope 
Wendell Wilkie ■ One World 
Rodney Doyle : Paddy Clark, Ha Ha Ha 
„ Vishnu Sharma ■ Panchaiantra 
’"' .Bibhuti Bhushan ■ Rather Panchali 
Ved Mehta ■ Portait of India 
Jayaprakash Narayan : Prison Diary 
Vikram Chandra Red-Earth and Pounng Rain 
Edgar Snow Red Star Over China 
Gloria Sleinem Revolution from Within 
Edward Fitzgerald Rubaiyat-i Omar Khayyam 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Scarlet Letter 
Bhabani Bhattacharya ■ Shadow from Ladakh 
Gita Mehta ■ Snakes and Ladders : 
Essays on India 
Octavio Pat ■ Sun Stone 
Sunil Gavaskar . Sunny Days 
.Swaniand Friends : R.K Narayan 
Bob Woodward ; The Agenda 


Henry Morton Robinson : The Cardinal , , 

M. M. Kaye : The Far Pavillions 
James Baldwin : The Fire Next Time 
Gunter Grass : The Flounder 

Tara Ali Baig : The Forbidden Sea 
Vikam Seth : The'Golden Gate . , 
Pablo Nenida : The Grapes and the Wind 
Sashi Tharoor : The Great Indian Novel 
Carson McCullers : The Heart is a Lonely Hui 
Iris Murdoch . The Green Knight 
Saul Bellow : The Humboldt Gift 
peodor Dostoyevsky ; The Idiot 
Wole Soyinka ' The Interpreters 
Milan Kundera : The Joke 
Sfeve Martini : The Judge 
David Selbourne : The Making of a Midsumi 
Night’s Dream 

Margaret Drabble : The Middle Ground . 
Salman Rushdie : The Moor’slast Sigh 
Carre. John le : The Night Manager ' 
Graham Greene : The Power and the Gloiy 
Norman Vincent Peale : : The Power of Post 
Thinking . . . ■ 

Irving Wallace : The R Docuifient 
Bill Cates : The Road Ahead 
Deepak Chopra : The Seven Spiritual , Law: 
Success 

Nelson Mandela : The Struggle in My Life 
Adam Smith : The Wealth of Nations '■ 

John Byrne : The Whiz Kids 
Colleen McCullough : Thorn Birds 
Yasunari Kawabata : Thousand Cranes' 

Leon Uris : Trinity 
S. Gopalan : Tryst with Destiny 
General B.M. Kaul : Untold Story 
William Kennedy : Very Old Bones 
Samuel Becket : Waithing For Godot 

N. A.Palkhiwala .- We the Nation, The Lost 

cades - 

A.P.J. Abdul Kalam : Wings of Fire 

V.S. Khandekar : Yayati 

Zlata Filipovic Zlata's Diary-A Child's Lift 

Sarajevo 

P/foo Mody ; Zuifi, My friend ■■ ’ 
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Government 

arayanan : President 
) Kant : Vice-President 

:il of ministers 

fiari Vajpayee: Prime Wnister 

et ministers 

tvani : Home 

! Fernandes : Defence 

ant Sinha : Finance 

It Singh : External Affairs 

rli Manohar Joshi : HRD. Science & Technology 

cean Development 

smata Banerjee : Railways 

han : Urban Development & Poverty Alleviation 

effrta/anr : La'w, Justice fi Company Afeis 

umarawangatam : Power with additional charge 

£3 & Wnerals 

3.f fJIaran : Commerce & Industry 

lar Joshi : Heavy Industry & Public Enterprises 

'laik : Petroleum and Natural Gas 

wayen Jatiya : Labour 

id htahajen : ParEamenta^ Affairs & Information 

lology . 

Vilas Paswan : Communications 
d Yadav : Civi! Aviafon 

'ft Kumar : Cubure \vdi additional charge of Tounsm 
arlal PetA-a : Rural Development with additional 
e of Agriculture 

la Kumar : Consumer Affam S Public DistribuBon 

Ba.'u : En-nronment and Forests 

ram Rena : Textles 

Oram : Tribal Affa'cs 

sft PrahhiJ : Chemicals & Fertlisers 

dev Singh Dhindsa : Urban Employment and Pov- 

Mleviabon wibh add.Sqna! charge of Deptt. of Youth 

rs and Sports 

alh Srngh Surface Transport 
Jhakur : Water Resources 

isters of State (Independent) 

Klaneka Gandhi: Sodal JusBce and Empowerment 
, ; Information and Broadcasting and Deptt. 

^investment 

^annappan : Non-conventional Energy Sources 
I Ray : Steel 

Vasundhafa Rare : Small Scale Industries, Agro & 
3l Industries (Independent) and the Deptts. of 


Personnel & Training, Pensioners' V/elfare, Atomic En- 
ergy and Space (under PM) 

N. T. Shanmugham : Health and Family V/elfare 

Ministers of State 
Ramesh Bats : Chemicals and Fertilizers 
Bijoya Chahavariy : Water Resources 
Shriram Chauhan : Consumer and Public DistribuBon 
Bandaru Dattatreya : Urban Development 
Jaysinghrao Gaifiwad PatiJ : HRD 
Santosh Kumar Gangv/ar . Petroleum and Natural Gas 
8 Parliamentary Affairs 
Chaman Lai Gupta : Civil AviaBon 
Vailabhbhai Kathiriya : Heavy Industnes and Public En- 
terprises 

Faggan Singh Kulaste : Tribal Affairs 

V. Dhananjay Kumar . Finance 

Bangam Laxman : Railv/ays 

Ms. Sumdra Mahajan : HRD 

Subhash Maharaia : Rural Development 

Babulal Marandi : Environment and Forests 

Ms. Jayav/antibehn Mehta : Power 

Munm Lai ■ Labour and Employment 

Omar Farooq Abdulah ■ Cornm^ and Indusny 

Ajd Kumar Panja : External Affairs 

Hiran Pathak : Defence 

Devendra Pradhan : Surface Transport 

E. Pannuswami : PeBoleum 

A. Raja : Rural Development 

O . Rajagopal : Law, JusBce and Company Affairs and 
Parliamentary Affai's 

Dr. Raman : Commerce and Industry 
N.G. Ramachandran : Textiles 
Vidya Sagar Rao : Home 

S. B.P.P.K. Salyanarayanan Rao Agncutture 

Bachi Singh Rawat : Dept of Sdence and Techno.’ccv 
Syed Shahnawaz Hussain : Food Processing 
Japan Sikdar : CommunicaBons 
Digvijay Singh : Railways 

T. H. Chaoba Sngh . Youth Affairs and Sports 

V. Sreenrvasa Prasad : Consumer Affiars and PDS 
I.D. Swami: Home 

Or. (Ms) Rita Verma : Mines and Minerals 
Balasaheb Vikhe Patil : Finance 
Hukumdeo Narayan Yadav : Agncullure 
Arun Shour/e : Planning, Staticticc and Programme 
Implementafion, Dept, of Adrr-in, Reforms In Ihe Ministry 
of Personnel, Public Grievances and Pensions 
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Chiefs of Armed Forces 
Siipwmo Commondor ' Pfcsidcnl Mr.K.R. Narayanan 
Ctiiflf of Itio Army Slaff . Gct\c(a(.V,P. Malik 
Cfiiof of ffio Air Stall : Air Chief Marshal A.Y, Tipnis 
Chief of l/io Naval Stall: Admiral Sushil Kumar 

Hoads of Important Offices (India) 

Mat B Vajpayoo . Chairman. Planning Commission 
K C Pan! Deputy Chanman, Planning Commission 
Krisim Kant . Chairman, Rajya Sabha 
Mrs Najma Hcplultali . Deputy Chairperson, Rajya Sahha 
CMC fla/ayogr Speaker, Lok Sabha 
P M Sayood: Deputy Speaker, Lok Sabha 
Jushco A S. Annnd : Chief Justice of India 


Dr. M.S. Gill. Chief Election Commissioner 

Dr. A.P.J. Abdul Kolam : Principal Sclcntiiic Adviser ic 

the Government 

Brajosh t^isbra : Principal Secretary to the PM 
Prabhat Kumar ; Cabinet Secretary 
S.S. Sohani : Secretary-General, Rajya Sabha 
G.C, Mallioiro : Sccrctoty -General, Lok Sabha 
Harish Salvo: Solicitor General of India - . j- ■ ; 
So/r J. Sorafi/oo ; Attorney General 'of India ' 

toff Mans/iigh : Foreign Secretary, 

Kamol Pando : Homo Secretary 
P. Mnnkod : Finance Secretary i ;', 

AS. Du/al ; Director, Research and Analysis, Wmg 
Sliyamal Dulla ■ Director, IB 
R.K. Raghnvnn ; Director, CBl ' ■ 

Prof Krishnaswamy Kaslunrangan 
Chairman. Space Commission ano 
,GRO , ■ . 

Dr. P. Chidambaram ; Chairman, 
Atomic, Energy Commission 
Anil Kakodkar : Director, BARC 
S, P. Sukhatnro : Chalrman,'Atomic 
Energy Regulatory Board 
EN. Ram Molian : D,G.,.BSF 
■ Trihatli Misliro : Ditccrlor- General 
Central Industnal Security Force 
LI. Gon. (Raid.) Surindor Noth 
Chairman, UPSC 
K,M.- Lnl : Chairman, SSC 
Diloop Singh Burin : Chairman, Na- 
tional Commmisslon lor SCs & STs 
Justice Mohammed Shariwn : Chair- 
man, National Comm.- for Minorities 
Mohd. Hidayahillali Ktwn : Chair- 
man, National Minorities Develop- 
ment and Finance. Corporation 
Justice Sliyam Sunder : Chairman, 
NaSonal Comm, for Backward Classes 
Anil Kumar : Chairman, Telecom 
Commission > , 

M.S. Verma : Chairperson, .Telecom 
Regulatory Authority of India 
B.P. Jeovon Roddy: Chairman, Law 
Commission 

Dr, Amrila Patel ; .Chairperson. Na- 
tional Diary Development Boaro 
If. Gm A.K Purr ; Director-Gen- 
eral, Border Roads' Organisation 
M.N Sabiwwal ■ O.G CRPF ■ 
Rajiv Rattan Shah : Chief Executive- 
Officer (Acting). Prasar Bhorati. 
President, Indian Broadcasting 
Foundation (IBF) 

Nirmal Kumar Ganguly ' Dlrcclor- 


Capitals, Governors and Chief Ministers of States 

Suita 

Governor 

Chief Minister 

Andhra Pradesh 

C. Rangarajan 

N. Chandmb.ibu Naidu 

Arunachal Pradesh 

Arvind Dave 

MukulMithi 

Assam 

U-r/!n.(Rid ) S,K. Sinha 

Profulla Kum.ar Mahania 

Bihar 

Vinod Chandra Pando 

Mrs. Rabti Devi 

Gon 

Mohammad Fnrai 

Ftancisco Sordinha 

Gujarat 

S.S Ohandari 

Keshubhai Patel 

Haryana 

M,ih,abir Prasad 

Om Parkash Cliaulala 

ttimachal Pradesh 

Vishrtu Kant Shastri 

Prom Kumar Ohumal 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Girish Chandra Savena 

Or Faroag Abdullah 

Karnataka 

V S Rama Devt 

S M Krishna 

Kerala 

Justice Sukhdev Singh Kang 

E.K. Nayanar 

M.idhya Pradesh 

fihni M.ahavir 

Digviiay Singh 

M.ahnrashtra 

Or P C, Alexander 

Vilasrao Oeshmukh 

M.iniput 

VedP Marvrah 

WalwigbamNpiTTvtJiaSnyi 

Meghalaya 

M M. Jacob 

E.K M.-wdong 

Mijotam 

Mr Arwndam Polmaaabh.m 

Zorammanga 

Nagaland 

Om Prak.-ish Sharma 

SC Jamir 

Orissa 

M M, Rajondtan 

Naveen Patnaik 

Punjab 

UGcn(Rid,)J,r.R, Jacob 

Parkash Singh Qddal 

Rajasthan 

Justice Anshuman Singh 

Ashok Gchlot 

SiKKim 

Chaudhury Randhir Singh 

Pa«an Kumar Chamllng 

Tamil Nadu 

Ms Justice M FaihimaCccvi 

M Karunanidhi 

T iipura 

Prof Siddcsbw.if Prasad 

M.irak Sarkar 

j Ultai Pradesh 

Surai Bhan 

Ram Prakash Gupla 

1 WcstDong.ai 

Viren J Shan 

Jyoli Basu 

Capitals, Lt. Govornors/Admfnfstrators and Chief 

Ministers of Union Territories 

f/nion rcmlory 

CcJpiMf U GoyfXTKf/ActJmsIriixir Chief Kfinistcr 

Andaman & N)COb,ar 

Ron Blair Ishwati Prasad Gupta -- 

Chandigarh 

Chandigaih U-Gw|R!dUfRj,-sob - 

Dtlta S N.-tj.if ttwcli 

Silvassa S.P, Aagarvial 

! 

D.ima-i and Diu 

O.aman Moh.ammad Fazal 

Delhi 

Delhi Vij,ai Kumar Kapoor Ms Sheila Dikshit 

taskhodweep 

Kavnralti Rajeev Talwar 


Pondicherry 

Ponddiotry Ms, Raiani Rai 

R,V. Jan,skiraman 
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eral, Indian Council of Medical Research 
ice A N. Divecha : Chairman, MRTP Commission 
. Wadhawan : Chainman, Public Enlerprises Selec- 
Board 

f Vijayanunjni: Registrar-General of India and Cen- 
. Commissioner 
laljalan : Governor. RBI 
Miari Pralap Gautam : Chairman. UGC 
iindra Verma : Chairman, National Comm, on Labour 
endra Singh : Chairman 8 MD. NTPC 
. P.B. Sawant : Chairman, Press Council of India 
Bhattacharjea : Director, Press Institute of India 
Raw .• Chairman, Press Trust of India 
Shobha Subramanyam : Chairperson, United News 
ndia: President, Indian Nev;spaper Society 
i. Agawal : Chairman. Railway Board 
Krishnamud: Chairman, LIC 
Sengupla : Chairman, GIC 
Rangachaor •‘ Chairman, IRA 
I Baijal : Chairman, Indian Airlines 
n Kant : Chairman, Central Board of Direct Taxes 

i. Solanki •.Chaima!\.Centsat Board of Excise aod 
stems 

Bora : Chairman and MD, ONGC Limited 
ind Pande : Chairman, SAI 
t. Pathan : Chairman, Indian Oil Corporation 
Shunglu : Comptroller SAuditor General ofindia 

j. Vaidya : Chairman. State Bank of India 

I, Subramanayam : Chairman, Unit Trust of India 
Gupta : Chainnan, ID8I 
RA. Mashelkar : Director-General, CSIR 

R. S. Paroda : Director-General. ICAR 
Vittal : Chief Vigilance Commissioner 

dice Jagdish Sharan Verma : Chairman. Nabonal 
man Rights Commission 

mesh Chandra : Chainnan, Central Water Comm. 

. Vibha Padhasarthy : Chairperson, National Com- 
ssion for Women 

Uridula Sinha : Chairperson, Central Social Wel- 
e Board 

resh Kalmadi : President. IDA 

S. R Nadig : Chainnan, National Book Trust 

, Abdul Waheed Khan : Vice-Chancellor, IGNOU 
ihu/ Bc^'aj : Chairman, Cll 
Jagdish Khattar : MD, Marutr Udyog Ltd 

’resident and Prime Ministers 
of Some Countries 

leria: President - Abdelaziz Bonteflika, PM - Ahmad 

nMour 

gerrUna : President-Femanda Oe La Rua 
isfrala : Governor GeneraFWilliam Deane PM - ‘ ‘ 

maid 


Aus/rra.-President-Thomas Klestil: Chancellor- Walfgang 
Schuessel 

Belarus : President-Aleksandr Lukashenko; Prime 
Wnsler-Sergei Ling 

Belgium : King-Albert IL PM - Guy Verhofstadt 

Bhulan : King-Jigme Singye Wangchuk 

Brazil : President-Femado Cordoso 

Bulgaria : President- Petor Stoyanov; PM - Zhan Videnov 

Cambodia : King-Prince Norodam Sihanouk: First PM - 

Ung Huot: Second PM - Hun Sen 

Canada : Governor General-Ramon Hnatyshyn; PM- 

Jean Chretien 

China : President-Jiang Zemin; PM Zhu Rangji 

Colombia : President-Emesto Samper Pizano 

Congo (Zaire) : President-Laurent Desire Kabila 

Cuba: President-Fidel Castra 

Czech : President-Vaclav Havel; PM Josef Tosovsky 

Denmark : Queen Margreth II, PM- PouL Nyrup 

Rasmussen 

Egypt : Presrdent-Hosni Mubarak; PM Kamal El- 
Ganzoury 

Ethiopia : President- Or. Vigashu Gera:: PM - tMes 
Zenawr 

F^l : President-Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara; PM - Mahendra 
Chaudhry 

Finland: Presidenl-Ms. Tarja Halongen: PM Kalevi Sorsa 
France President-Jaegues Chirac; PM Lionel Jospin 
Germany : President-Johannes Rau; Chancellor Gerhard 
Schroedar 

Greece : President-ConslanOnos Slephanopoulos: PM- 
Costas Similis 

Hungary : President-Arpad Goenez; PM - Gyula Horn 

Indonesia : President-Abdurrahman Wahid 

Iran : President-Moharnmed Khatami; PM - Mir Hussein 

Moussavi 

Iraq : President-Saddarri Hussein 
Israel : President-Ezer Weizman; PM Ehud Barak 
Italy: PreskJent-Cailo Azeglio Ciampi; PM - Massimo D’Alema 
Japan : Emperor-Akihito; PM - Keizo Obuchi 
Jordan • King-Abdullah; PM - Abdul Raouf Rawabdeh 
Kazakhstan : President-Nursultan Nazar-bayev; PM- 
Nurlan Balgimbayev 

Korea. Norih : President-Marshal Kim Jong 11; PM - 
Hong Song Nam 

Korea, South : President-Kirn Dae Jung; PM - Koh Kun 

Kuwait : Emir-Shaikh Jaber Al Ahmed Al Sabah; PM- 

Shaikh Saad Al Abullah Al Sabah 

Kyrgyzstan : President-Askar Akayev; PM - Apas 

Djumagulor 

Laos : President-Gen Khamltay Siphandone; PM - Gen. 
Sisavgyteobounphanh 

Muammar El-addafi PM - Mubarak 
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Madagascar ■ Presidenf-Didier Ratsirako; Prime Minis- 
ter • Pascal Rokotomavo 

Malaysia . King-Sultan Salahuddin Abdul Aza Shah 
Pnme Minstei-Dr Mahalhir bin Mohamad 
Maldives Presidem-l/aumoon Abdul Gayoom 
Mauntius President-Cassam Uteem; Prime Minister- 
Navmchandra Ramgoolam 

Marocco King-Sidi Mahammed: Prime Minister- 
Abderrahmane Youssoufi 

Myanmar (Burma) . President-Maung Maung; . Prime 
Minisler-Gen Than Shv/e 

Namibia President-Sam Nujoma: PM - Hage Geingob 
Nepal King-Birendra Bir Bikram Shah Dev: Prime Min- 
ister-Ginja Prasad Koirala 

New Zealand Governor General-Sir Paul Reeves; Prime 
Minister-tvis Helen Clark 

Niger . President-Daouda Malam Wanke; Prime Wnis- 
ter-Ahmadou Boubacar Cisse 
Nigena President-Gen. Olusegun Obasanjo 
Norway . King-Harold; PM • Mr. Khell l<1agne Bondevik 
Pakistan Chief Executive-Gen, Pervez Musharraf: Presi- 
dent-Muhammad Rafiq Tarar 
Peru President-Alberto Fujimon. Prime Minister-Victor 
Joy Way 

Phiippmes ■ President-Joseph Estrada 

Poland ; President-Aleksander Kwasniewski, Pnme Min- 

ister-Jerzy Buzek 

Portugal . President-Jorge Sampaio: Prime Mmister- 
Antono Guterres 

Ramania ■ President-Emil Constantmescu: Pnme Minis- 
ter-Mugur Isarescu 

Russia • Presidsnt-Vladimir Putin PM • Vladimir Putin 
Rwanda President-Pasteur Bizimungu 
Saudi Arabia King-King Fahd bin Abdul Aziz 
Serbia President-Sfobaodan Milosevic. Pnme Minister- 
Mirko Maijanovic 

Sierra Leone President-Ma)or Johnny Koroma 
'^Slrigapore President-S R. Nathan: Pnme Minister-Goh 
■ Tong 

\::ia President-Michat Kovac: Prime Minisler- 
•iir Meciar 

jjth Africa President-Thabo Mbeki 
Spam : King Juan Cartes 1. Pnme Mnsler-Jose (to Aznat 
Sri Lanka Presidenl-Ms Chandrika Kumaratunga. 
Pnme Mimster-Ms Sinmavo Bandaranaike 
Sudan . President-Omar Hassan al-bashir 
Sweden King-Cart XVI Gustav Pnme Minsler-Goran 
Persson 

Syria : President-Hafez-al-Assad. Prime Mnister f^moud 
Al-Zouabi 

Tawan ■ President-Lee Teng-Hui. PM Vincent Siew 
Tajikistan : President-lmamoli Rdkhrianov Prime 
M;nister-Akil Akilov 


Tanzania : Presideni-Benjamin William Mkapa; P 
Minister-Frederick Sumaye 
Thailarid : King Bhumibol Adulyadej; Prime Minislei 
Chuan Leekpai 

Trinidad and Tobago : President-A.N.R. Robinson. P 
Minister-Vasudeo Pandey . , 

Turkey ■ Presidki-Suleyman Demirel; Prime Mini 
Bulent Ecevit 

United Arab Emirates : President-Sheikh Zayed 
Sultan Al Nahayan; Prime'Minister-Sheikh Makloun 
Rashid '■ 

United Kingdom .■ Queen-Elizabeth 11; -Prime Mini; 
Tony Blair , - 

United Stales of America : President-Bill Clinton 
Vietnam : President-Tran Due Luong; Prime Mint 
Phan Van Khai ;. 

Zambia ■ President-Frederick Chiluba; Prime Mini; 
General M N Masheke ■ . • ■ ■ - • ■ ■ 
Zimbabew . Executive Presidenl-Robetl Mugabe 

Heads of important Offices ^orld) ’ 

KoTi Annan . Secretaiy-General. UNO •• 

Louise Frechette . First Deputy Secretary General, 
James Wolfensohn : President. World Bank (IBRD! 
Anil Sood . Vice-President, Worid Bank ,■ 

Stanley Fischer ■ Managing Director (acting),- IMF 
Koichiro Matsuura Director-General. UNESCO ' 
Jacques Dm! . Director-General. FAO 
Juan Somavia ■ Director-General. ILO ■ ‘ . 

Ms. Carol Bellamy : Executive' Director, UNICEF . 
Ms Gro Harlem Brundtiand : Director General. WH 
Mark m Brown Director-General, UNDP ' 
Donald Johnston Secretary-General,' OrganisMioi 
Economic Cooperaiion and Development (OECD) 
Gilbert Guillaume ■ President Intemafional Court of Jusi 
Tadao Chino President, Asian Development Bank (A 
C S Knshnamurthy : Vce-Presidenl, ADB 
Omar Kabhaj President,' Africari Development 8ai 
Thabo Mbeki Chairman, Non-Aligned Movement 
Emeka Anyaoku Secretary-General, Commonwes 
Juan Antonio Samaranch : President. Intemationai 01 
pic Committee 

Blaise Compaqre • Chairperson Organisation of Afc 
Unity (OAU) 

Yasser Arafat Chairman, Palestine Liberal 
Organisation (PLO) ■ 

George Robertson : Secretary-General NATO, 

Mike Moore : Director-General. WTO, 

A/It Singh Secretary-General, 'ASEAN '' 

Mark Wood : Editor-in-Chief, Reuters 

Lamine Diack : President, international -Amat 

Athletic Federation (lAAF) ■■ 
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